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PREFACE. 


I OFFEK this volume to the public as a contril)ution 
to the general stock of information relating to India 
and lier affairs — information whicli, in th(i present 
juncture, it is very dc^sirahle to possess. It contains 
much that is scattered over a grc.at niimhcr of printed 
hooks, and much besides that is not to l)e found in any 
printed hooks. It Avill he seen that it is w ritten almost 
entirely in a narrative form — that there is little of the 
disquisitional and controversial in it — and that I have 
not attempted to elucidate the great question of the 
future government of India, except hy throwing on it 
such light as is derived from illustrations of thejmst. 

r(n’haps, indeed, the volume may host l)e dcserihed 
as a series of historical illustrations of Indian govern- 
ment, arranged with some regard to completeness and 
uniformity of design, hut not at all protending to the dig- 
nity either of a perh^ct history of tlic internal adminis- 
tration of India, or a finished picture of Indian Instif u- 
tions. The exigencies of time and space have compelled 
me to pass hastily over the consideration of many mat- 
ters, of the interest and importance of which I am fully 
seiisihle, and in one or two instances I have heen neces- 
sitated to throw into an Appendix papers illustrative 
of certain topics of inquiry of which I had intended to 
treat in the body of the work. The suliject of Indian 
Administration, indeed, is so vast ; it branches out into 
so many different channels ; and the materials at my 
disposal for its illustration have heen so ample, that the 
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?norc I liavc draw^ii upon them the further off I have 
seemed from their exhaustion. 

In dealing with a subject of such magnitude, the 
writer has the choice of two courses which lie hofore liim. 
lie mav cither so compress his materials into a narrow 
compass as to divest his fasciculus of facts of all living 
interest and external grace. Or he may select certain 
pronunent topics of discourse, and illustrate them mth 
that copiousness of detail -whicii, by luniting its range 
of inquiry, necessarily subtracts from the encyclopaedic 
value of the work, hut imjiarts a vitality to it which 
I cannot help thinking extends its utility by increasing 
its attractions. I have followed the latter course. 
I believe that the reading public is less instructed 
than it should be on Indian subjects, because it has 
been less interested than it might have been, if writers 
had taken more pains to appeal to the common sym- 
pathies of mankind. I am not insensible of the value 
of statistics, and, indeed, I have dealt somewhat 
largely in them ; but it is principally by representing 
men in action that the writer on Indian affairs must 
hope to fix the attention of the public. 

It is mainly to anticipate any objections which may 
be raised on the score of omissions, that I make these 
remarks regarding what may be called the machinery 
of my work. Of the purpose and tendency of the 
work itself I have spoken elsewhere; and shall now 
only add the expression of a hope that, in considera- 
tion of what I have done, I shall lie forgiAmi for what 
I have necessarily left undone in such a volume as 
this. 


London, April, 1853. 
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PART I. 


CIIArTEK I. 

The chiims of the Governed on the Governing — TIoav they have hcon discharged 
— England’s ()pi)ortunitics in India — Impediments to Domestic Improvement 
— Administravii Difliculties iu England and India — Crime and Toverty in the 
two Countries — Ihicouragements to Exertion. 

When IMi*. Barlow, then Secretary to tlie Indian Go- 
vernment, drev' up the elaliorate minute, on wliicli 
the/ Bengal Begidations of 1703 were liasc'd. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, to Avlioin tliis important document was 
submitted, struck liis pen across tlic tlircc first Avords. 
Tlio correction wliicli lie nrade Avas a significant one. 
Barlow bad AAritten ; “ Tlie tAVO jirincipal objects^ 
Avliich tlie Government onglit to liaA^e in aucav in all 
its arrangements, arc to insure its political safety, and 
to render tbc possession of tbe country as advanta- 
geous as possible to the East India Company and tbe 
Britisli Nation.” Sir AVilliam Jones, I liave said, 
erased tbc three first Avords. Instead of “ Ihe Iwo 
principal objects,” bo Avrote : “tAVO of tbe primary 
objects ;” and then be appended this marginal note : 
“ I have presumed to alter tbe first Avords. Surely 
WxQ principal object of every Government is tbe hap- 

B 
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pilicss of tlie goYcrned.”* Sixty years Lave passed 
away since that sig-nificant correction nas made, and 
it is now a moot question, whether the practice of tlie 
Tiritish Government in India, tlironghont that time, 
has I)een in accoi'dance Avith tlie words of Mr, Harlow, 
or those of Sir IVilliain Jones. 

Not, hoAvever, tliat Barlow, who may he snpjiosed, 
in this case, to I’cprf'sent the goni'i-al hody of the Com- 
pany’s servants in India, had overloolced the “ happi- 
ness of the ^•overned.” In the next ^laragrajjh he 
wrote : “ It is a source of pleasing' rdlection to know, 
that in projiorlion as we contrihnte to the ha^ipiness 
of the ])eopl(‘ and tlie jirosperity of the country, the 
nearer we apjiroach to the attainment of these ohjects. 
If the peo])le are satisfied with onr government, we 
shall he certain that tlicy wish for its continnance; 
and as the country increases in wealth, the greater 
Avill he the advantages which we shall derive from the 
poss(‘ssion of it.” The “ happiness of the governed” 
Avas to he considered as a means to an end — not as the 
end itself. But in those early days of Anglo-Indian 
rule, it Avas something to think of the people at all. 
It. Avas no small matter, indeed, to recognise the great 
truth, that the ])rospority ol‘ the gov'erning aivd the 
governed are mutually dependent upon each other; 
that, to secure the former, we must, at all events, 
promote the latter. The seiwants of the Company had 
heen for neaily two centuries regarding the natiA^es of 
India only as so many dark-faced and dark-souled 
Gentdes, Avhom it Avas then’ mission to over-reach in 

* MS, I^econls , — 1 have copied this was drawn np by me, and contained 
from the original note in Sir W. Jones’s my suggestions to Lord Cornwallis, 
liandwriting. Tlie draft, which con- The notes in the margin are by Sir 
tains the autograi)h corrections of Lord W. Jones, for whose opinion it was 
Cornwallis, as well as the marginal suhinitted. The corrections in the body 
notes of JSirW. Jones, is thus endorsed are those made by Lord Cornwallis 
by Sir George Harlow: “Tins is the I need not say that the document is 
minute which led to the formation of an extremely interesting one. I ptir- 
the constitution of the government of pose to make larger references to it in 
our possessions in India, in 1793. It another w^ork. 
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business, and to overcome in war. But out of these 
hucksters and spoliators had now arisen a race of 
embryo statesmen witli dawnini,^ perceptions of the 
duties and responsibilities of governments and the 
rightful claims of the pcojde. Barlou', who sate at the 
feet of Cornwallis, was iar in adA’ance of his predeces- 
sors — ^far in advance of the great mass of his cotem- 
porarics. There may 1)e exju'cssions in his suggestive 
minute to jar upon the sensitive chords of modern 
philanthropy; but avo must read it, not AAutli the eyes 
of meridian enlightenment, but aa ith tlie hazy Ausion of 
men just awakening, as it AA'cre, from dreams of con- 
quest, and only tlicn ceasing to look u])on the inhabi- 
tants of India as a race of men to be defrauded and 
subdued. 

“ A spirit of industry,” continued BarloAA', “ has 
been implanted in man, that in seeking his own good 
lie may contribute to the public prosperity. Tlui hus- 
bandman and manufacturer Avill toil ineessantlAX if 

t. ^ 

they are permitted to reap the profit of their labours.” 
But a question arose in practice, and one Avhich has 
not yet received any very satisfactory solution, as to 
the (>xtcnt to Avhich, regard being had to the jiros- 
perity of the State, the jieojdc might lie suffered to 
“ reap the profit of their labours.” If the question 
had been satisfactorily soh'cd, that Avould liaA'c been 
achieved by Indian administrators, which, as far as the 
range of my oaati knoAvlcdge extends, has yet beim 
achieved by no administrators under Heaven. This, 
humanly speaking, indeed, is the greatest problem in 
the Avorld. It is nothing, therefore, to say, that in 
India the rights of labour have not been determined — 
that its claims have not been acknoAidedgcd — in a 
manner to give entire satisfaction to CA’^ery benevolent 
mind. Under the most favourable circumstances, Ave 
can only arrive at something of an approximation. 
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And w'liat onglit now properly to l)e considered is, not 
nlietlier India has Leen governed by its European 
conquerors alter any imagined model of abstract per- 
feetion, but wbetber, all circumstances duly consi- 
dered, all obstacles and hindrances fairly weighed, as 
much has been done, Avitliin a certain time, and until 
certain apjdianccs and means at our disposal, as rea- 
sonable men might rigbtfidly expect. 

All governraent is, more or less, an experiment. In 
India, it is, cispecially, an exj)eriment ; and it is one on 
a gigantic scale. We have liecn compelled to experi- 
mentalise upon a foreign people not easy to under- 
staiid — upon a ])eopUM\ liosc cbaracti'r and institutions 
arc not only extiamuly dissimilar to our ouni, but so 
fenced in with exclusiveness, so bristling with all binds 
of discouragements and denials, that it is difllcult, 
.above all things, to acquire that comprehensive know- 
ledge of their feelings and opinions which alone can 
enable us to adapt our legislation to Iheir moral and 
physical n'quiremeuts. It is the great evil of English 
legislation, th.at it is based upon an imperfect know- 
ledge of the wants and wishes of the people. But an 
English h'gislator may converse; with whomsoever he 
will, on any subject, in his own language. He may 
wailk into the poor man’s cottage, and ascertain for 
himself what are tlu' poor man’s wants. He has some- 
thing in common with the poorest. He was born on 
the same soil — he spetdvs the same tongue — he prays 
to the same God, The tw'o classes, to a certain extent, 
may be severed by imperfect sympathies ; but there is 
bond of sympathy to unite them. They arc not 
utterly strangers .and aliens to each other. They do not 
regard each other as infidels and blasphemers. They 
cross the threshold of the same temple together, and 
they may eat, without contamination, from the same 
dish. There is a vast difference, I repeat, between St. 
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Janies’ and St. Giles’. The aristoerat of Bcls-ravia 
ljut imperfectly comprcliencls tlie feelings of tlic inlia- 
liitants of tlio clanging rookeries. The great terri- 
torial lord lias little in common ivitli the Avretelicd la- 
bourer wlio poaelies by niglit on bis overgrown estate. 
And bcncc tbo blunders of Englisli legislation. But 
these privileged classes cannot help knowing more 
about the natural liistory of their own countrymen, 
however wide the distinction of rank, than the pri- 
vileged classes of British India — the English coii- 
(j^uerors — ^Icnoiv about the dark-laced inhabitants of the 
country ivliich they have subdued. 

It is little more than sixtv vears since wo began to 

t- O 

gov'crn India at all. Lord Cornwallis is the first In- 
dian ruler who can be properly regarded as an admi- 
nistrator. Up to the time of liis arj'ival, the English 
in India had been engaged in a great struggle for 
existence. Clive conquered the richest province of 
Ilindostan. Hastings reduced it to something like 
order. But it was not until Cornwallis carried to 
India the large-minded liberality of a liencvohmt Eng- 
lish statesman, that our administrative elforts took 
shape and consistency, and the entire internal manage- 
ment of the country under our rule was regulated by 
a code of written laws,* intended to confer upon the 
nath^cs of India the benefits of as much European 
wisdom and liencvolcncc as was compatible with a due 
regard for the character of native institutions. During 
those sixty years, India has never enjoyed any pro- 
tracted season of rest. "We have continually been 
engaged in wars and contentions, which hai^e resulted 
in the extension of our empire, until it has reached 
the confines of the Afghan dominions ; and many who 

* Barlow, in. the minute of wliich I hly erase 1 it, and substituted the word 
have spoken above, always used the “regulations/' 
word “laws;” but Cornwallis invaria- 
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would fain liavc been peaceful administrators, have 
b(‘cn conquerors in spite of themselves. Duriiii^ the 
sixt 3 ^ years of u liicb I speak, we liavc been building up 
our present enormous empire. When, therefore, we 
come to consider llie tunc at our disposal, and the 
opportunities at our command, with reference to the 
ameliorative measures Avhieh liavc emanated from the 
British Government, w must not take account ol* the 
result, as thougJi ^ve had ])een for sixty years in j)os- 
s(‘ssion of our pros(Mit tc'rritory, and those sixty years 
had been years of settled tram [iiillity; but as thougii 
we had all that time to do with an empire inchoate 
and imperfect, calling for measures — in the tirst in- 
stance, of d(?fence, tlunof aggression — which have left 
ncithca* leisure to consider, nor money to provide the 
means of domestic inqu'ovement. 

Eor let us only just glance at the history of India 
during tlie last century — at the reigns of our different 
thief Gov(a‘iiors, from Clive to Balhousie, and sec 
how they have been consecutively engaged, with but 
two exceptions, in great and engul])hing wars. Think 
of the wars in iMadras and Bengal — the Ilohilla wars 
— th(3 jVl3"sor<3 wars — the Mahratt{i wars — ^tlic Java war 
— the Biiuhirri'c ^^alr — the Burmese war — the Afghan 
war — the Sindli Avar — the Sdvh war — Avith all kinds of 
minor Avars occupying smaller space in the great his- 
tory of Indian conquest . Of all our G overnors-G encral, 
cither reared in India, or despatched thither from om* 
English bureaux, Short? and Bentinck alone contrived 
to surround thcmst'lves with an atmosphere of peace 
diu'mg tilt? entire period of their administration. And 
yet aU these Avarriors and statesmen, Avho were con- 
tinually ])Ouring their battalions into the field, were 
nt)t aU of them men, “out of measme addicted to 
fighting” — ^inen of large ambition, greedy of conquest, 
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lumiiiitlful of tlic Llessing's of peace and tlic claim of 
an iudiistrial people. Cornwallis — Minto — Amlierst — 
Auckland — llardingc — ^Dalbousic — -were all by nature 
pcace-Governors. Js either nastings — conunoiicr nor 
peer— eaii 1)0 justly accused of unscrupulous aggrcs- 
siyeness. And yet, somehow or other, aU these rulers 
liaA'c been arrested in their career of internal im])rove- 
ment, or utterly prevented from giving a thought to 
it, by the necessity of concentrating their efibrts on 
great schemes of military organisation, for tlie subjec- 
tion of enemies who have threatened iln; security of 
our Irontier, and compelled us to possess ourselves of 
noAV territory to enable us to retain jwssession of the 
old. 

It^ is not for me now to consider in detail, Avhetlun* 
this or that Avar “ might liaA^e betm avoided.” The 
more thoughtful reader of Indian history Avill, perh:ips, 
arrive at the general conclusion, that although soiiui 
of our A\ ars with oin* immediate neighbours might have 
been delayed, fcAv, if any, could have been avoided.* 
It is enough for my present purpose, that the Eiiglish 
in India, though not fairly eliargeable with that lust 
of conquest, Avhich is often said to hav(j marked our 
AA'hole caret'r in the East, have been, for a centmy, 
engaged in an almost continued struggle, AA'hich has 
paralysed the humane efforts of men, the desire of 
AAdiose hearts has ever turn(;d toAA'ards tlie domestic im- 
provement of the country. If it had been ]jossible for 
us to have held possession of a single ])rovince — say 
the rich proA'iuce of Bengal — inwer to hav^c gone be- 
yond its limits — never to haA’'e been disturbed 1)y fc'ars 
of invasion — ncA^er to have been engaged in A\'arlike 
operations, offenswe or defensive — Ave might, ])erad- 

* 1 say “ with our immediate neigh- parated from us by an extensive tract 
hours,” for where we liave crossed tlie of intervening territory, this necessity 
frontier to attack another country, se- is not to be pleaded. 
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venture, have established a model empire on the 
banks of the Ilooghly. An overflowing treasury, at the 
command of an enlightened statesman, never arrested 
by any threatenings from without, in his quiet career 
of beneflcencc, never, indeed, loohing beyond the 
limits of his oum narrow territory, might, in the 
course of a century, liave enabled us to build up an 
Eastern jnincipality, so compact in itself, and com- 
plete in all its internal arraugements, as to leave little 
or nothing for the philanthropist to desire. But Pro- 
vidence has not willed that such should be our Eastern 
Emjnre. If one of the little handful of European 
oflicers, wdio, a century ago, in gaiters and perukes, 
followed the fortunes of Lawrence in the Carnatic, 
were now' to stand again on Indian soil, and in one of 
our North-IYcstern cantonments, to spread out before 
him a map of our Eastern Empire as now established, 
ho would be overwhelmed with astonishment and in- 
credulity. He would declare, that not one of his co- 
temporaries, in the wildest flight of imagination, ever 
contemplated the possibility of the erection of such an 
empire as we have now built up in the East. But, in 
these times, it is equally difiicult to imagine the exist- 
ence of such an empire — ^limited, unexpansive, com- 
pact — as the Anglo-Indian of 1750, regarded as the 
extreme result of our conquests in the East. Grow'n 
wise by experience, w'c now declare that it is in ac- 
cordance with a law of nature, universal and immu- 
table, that om* empire slioidd have so expanded. Be 
this as it may, the history of India has been liitherto 
a history of expansion — of acquisition ; and it is only 
by so considering the fact, that avc can rightly estimate 
the much or the little wdiich the British conquerors of 
the Indian world have done to promote the happiness 
of the ji'feoplo who inhabit it. 
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Many great political problems are yet unsolved — 
many great social evils are yet unremedied. Mucli, 
dou])tless, lias yet to be done before the voice of com- 
plaint can be autlioritativcly called upon, in tlie name 
of reason, to be still. Unqualified commendation in 
such a case ivould bo as unreasonable as unqualified 
censure — not because it is unqualified commendation 
of tbe Indian Government, but because it is unqualified 
commendation of a terrestrial go.vernmcnt, and, there- 
fore, of one prone to all sorts of short-comings, and 
liable to all kinds of error. If there were nothing 
more to be complained of there would be nothing 
more to be done. Now, in India, it must bo acknow- 
ledged that there is much to be done. But in England, 
also, there is much to be done. The Government of 
England has been, and is, a Government of Progress. 
We are astonished at the evils which our fathers per- 
mitted, and our sons will be astonished at those wdiich 
we in our tmm arc permitting. And yet generations 
of Englislmicn have boasted, and will boast, of the 
blessings of the British Constitution. We have not to 
consider Avhether this or that Government has attained 
perfection, but whether it is making reasonable efforts 
to approximate to it ; we have not to consider ivliethcr 
the mass of the people are positively happy under any 
particular Government, but Avhether they arc happier 
than they w'crc fifty or tivcnty years ago under that 
Government. Progressive improvement is all that we 
have a right to expect, or a vocation to consider. 

The history of Civilisation is the obituary of Error. 
We arc continually burying defunct fallacies, and 
making Suttees of huge practical mistakes. I am not ' 
an old man. I have seen little more than half of the 
years allotted to humanity, and yet I have lived in 
times Avliich, compared with the present, ivcrc years 
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of barbarism and darkness. I have mtnessed the 
cremation of social and political cvUs, the existence of 
which, in snch recent times, my children will scarcely 
credit. When I was a boy, the green slopes of Old 
Sarum were my habitual jday-ground. Tlicre was a 
little inn on the wliite chalk-road wliich sent two 
members to Parliament, whilst Manchester and Bu*- 
mingham sent none. A B-oman Catholic could not 
sit in our Legislative •Assemblies, or in our Municipal 
Corporations, or lead a regiment or command a ship. 
Slaves were held as property by English genilemen in 
the colonies, and bought and sold lilic shee]). A man 
might be transported for seven years for knocking 
down a partridge or a hare. Sucii was the general 
elTects of the game-laws, that it was said of them that 
“for every ten pheasants fluttering in a nood, one 
English peasant was rotting in gaol.”* The Court of 
Chancery, with its agonising delays and its desolating 
voracity, made playthings of human lilc and human 
reason, and wrote its fearful annals on the walls of 
the lunatic’s cell and the grave of the suicide. The 
state of our prisons was so dctestaldc, that a young 
and modest girl thromi into gaol for some trifling 
offence, or perhaps •wi’ongfully accused, came out an 
abandoned criminal. The gibbet was in such repute, 
that a man might be hanged for stealing a yard of 
silk from a shop-counter, for destroying a tree, or 
brealdng down the embankment of a river. And it 
was no uncommon thing for men to be lured on to 
the gallows by a detoctire police, who made it their 
business to associate) in flash houses mth thieves and 
prostitutes, and incite them to the commission of 
crimes which it should have been their duty to pre- 
vent. 


* Sydney Smith. 
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These are a lew of the social and political evils 
which I have lived to see abolished by the interven- 
tion of a humane legislature. Perhaps I may be 
spared to see many more great changes; for many 
more great changes are needed, and this is an age of 
progressive amelioration. But although I see cleai'ly 
around me many things which I know cannot be 
right, and I hope earnestly that some day they may 
be remedied, I know how dilficult it is to devise a lit 
remedial application, and how the best efforts of bene- 
volent statesmen may be bafUed by the magnitude 
and obstinacy of the disease. There ar(‘ clamorous 
social evils crying out for redi'ess almost under the 
walls of the Palace at Westminster. Prom the win- 
dows, of the committee-rooms of tliat great costly 
senate-house, our legislators may look out u])on hun- 
dreds of miserable dwellings, ovcrcroAvded Avith squalid 
and hungry tenants, Avhosc sulTerings far surpass any 
endmnd by the inhabitants of a village in Bengal. It 
is not long since it AAns stated in Parliament by a 
nobleman, Avho has made the misery aiid the crime of 
the London poor liis peculiar study, that “ there were 
30,000 naked, fdthy, deserted, roaming, laAAdcss chil- 
dren, Avho formed the seed-plot of 19-20ths of the 
crime which desolates the metropolis and again re- 
peated at a public meeting, “ that ninety-nine cases of 
crime out of every hundred Avere the result of Avant of 
honest occupation,” I have no Avish to dAAnU upon 
these things. I Avould only say that it becomes us, 
before Ave indignantly expatiate upon the suflerings of 
the people of India, to think of the suffering at our 
OAATi doors ; and to consider AAhether aad have yet con- 
trived, Avith all our Ministerial Cabinets, om Legis- 
lative Assemblies, oiu* great corporate bodies, and om* 
gigantic press, to furnish anything like a remedy for 
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tliis tlic greatest of social evils — ^tlie physical necessity 
of crime. The most entlmsiastic advocate of the Go- 
vernment of the East India Company Avonld not claim 
for it the merit of aholisliing poverty and wretchedness, 
and anniliilating crime ; hnt the people of India are 
not diiven to crime hy Avant of honest occupation. It 
is easy to conceive Avliat Avould 1)e said on the subject 
it* they wore. 

I would say something, too, regarding material 
wants. A well-informed practical man, writing in 
1822, says, “ The fertile idains of [ ], [ ], 

and [ ], are separated from each other hy a de- 

serted country, hitherto nearly an impassable harrier, 
lie's large district comprehends upAvards of 900 square 
miles ; in many places it is A'cry populous. As might 
be expected under such circumstances, the people arc 
turbulent, and their liouses, ])eing inaccessible for want 
of roads, it is not surprising that during the disturb- 
ances of 1821-22, this district Avas the asylum for 
smugglers and robbers, and that stolen cattle were 
draAvn into it as to a safe and impenetrable retreat.” 
The blank spaces Avhich I liaA^e left at the commence- 
ment of this extract tbe reader Avill, doubtless, feel dis- 
posed to till Avitli the names of some Indian cities or dis- 
tricts. But the fertile plains, sex^arated from each other 
by a deserted country, the i)oi)ulous places rendered 
inaccessible, and the peox)le turbulent and laAvless by 
AA'ant of roads, are not in any jiart of the mighty Indian 
peninsula, but in a little island upon the other side of 
the Irish Channel. The jdaces whose names I have 
omitted arc Limerick, Cork, and Kerry.* “ Notwith- 
standing,” adds the AATiter, “ its x>resent desolate state, 

* The extract is taken from a re- through tlic press, this esteemed writer 
port by ]Mr.^ Griffith, quoted in Mr. and valuable public servant has paid 
Porter’s admirable work on the “ Pro- the ordinary penalty of a life of unceas- 
gress of the Nation.” I grieve to think iiig intellectual labour, and that his 
that during the passage of this volume career of usefulness is at an end. 
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this country contains within itseli' the seeds of future 
imin'ovcment and industry.” 

It would he easy to multiply instances of tracts of 
country in Ireland, containing within themselves the 
seeds of improvement and industry, which, even at the 
present time, are little better than howling wildernesses. 
Eut I have no ivish to enlarge U2)on the failures of our 
domestic administration. I merely desire to express my 
conviction that such failures, though deeply to he 
lamented, furnish no jiroof of the general incomj)ctency 
of the Government Avhich has unwillingly iiermitted 
them; I Avould not argue that because Ireland lias 
been and is misgoverned — ^that, because there arc large 
tracts of desolate country, and thousands of inhabitants 
in an extreme state of jdiysical and moral destitution, 
the rc^ieal of the Union is an event to be desired as an 
act of justice to the Irish jieojile. I would give the 
Eritish Government credit for the best intentions — I 
would believe that it has laliourcd, and not laboured 
in vain, for the benefit of thepeo2)le, though it lias left 
much to be done for their amelioration before avc can 
congratulate ourselves on the general ri'sult. I ivill- 
ingly believe that it is no easy thing to govern Ireland, 
although it is a small island vithin a few* houi*s’ 
journey, by land and sea, from the senate-house of 
Great Britain, and contains less than eight millions of 
souls, all speaking the same language, and worshipjiing 
the same God. 

But believing as I do that it is no easy thing to 
govern Ireland — no easy thing to govern England — 
no easy thing in one island or the other, to abolish 
human misery and eradicate human crime, I would 
wish it also to be believed that the Governmimt of 
India, a country ivhosc area it is difficult to coni- 
jiute, and whose population it is difficult to number, 
whose peojile jiresent almost as many varieties of cha- 
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racter and language as tlic entire continent of Europe, 
and tlie \\ liole of udiicli arc utterly dissimilar to our 
own, may he also difficidt to govern. 

I would -wisli it to he helieved that in the govern- 
ment of such a country some credit is due for what is 
done well, and some allowance to ho made both for 
what is done amiss and what is not done at all. I am 
afraid tluat too mai}y amongst us arc prone to make a 
severe reckoning of tlni (UTOrs and short-comings, and 
of the good d(;ods and successful results to take no sort 
of account. 

It is hecausc I hclicA’c that, under the Government 
of the East India Company mucli has hcen done for 
the henefit of the people of India of Avliich little is 
knoAAii in this country, or if known, purposely ignored, 
that I now desire to throw together, in an historical 
form, some information, derived from a Amdety of 
sources, relative to the administrative results of British 
connexion Avith the East. In aAVord, I desire to shoAV 
AAdiat wo have done for India, and AA^hat aa^c have 
fittempted to do. The reAUCAA- may not at all points 
present matter for congratulation, for our efforts in 
India, as elseAvherc, have not ahvays been croA\Tiod 
AAuth success. But I belicAm that, AucAved in a cahn, 
candid, judicial spirit, without passion and "without 
prejudice, the aggregate result reflects no little honor 
on the Company and their servants, and may he honestly 
applauded by men jealous of the interests of mankind. 

And assuming that there is much yet to he done — 
that much has been left undone Avhich ought to have been 
done — ^that those to Avhom the administration of India 
is entrusted, require at times to be roused and stimu- 
lated by the consideration that there is a great tribunal 
at home — the tribunal of the British public, which takes 
cognizance of all their doings — I cannot help thinking 
that the great object of securing the zealous activity of 
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our Indian administrators is Lest to Lc attained Ly 
recording and commending tlieir good deeds, tlian Ly 
an indiscriminate condemnation of wliat are presumed 
to Le tiieir Lad. I douLt, indeed, wlietlier the effect 
of all the vague general censure Avliicli is lavished upon 
British administration in the East, has not a tendency 
rather to cramp and repress than to foster and develop 
the Leneficence of our exiled eountrymen who consti- 
tute the executive Government of our Indian Empire. 
But I am ceitain, on the other hand, that nothing is 
more likely to develop all their Lost feelings, and stimu- 
late all their energies and activities, than the knowledge 
that theh exertions arc not overlooked Ly their Lrc- 
thren at home — that their good deeds arc duly r(>portcd 
to the Britisli puLlic, and Ly the British piildic read 
uith interest, and commented on with applause. If 
there Le full warrant for the Lclief that tlic British 
puLlic will not L('i hfft in profoimd ignorance of all the 
good that is done in our far-off Indian possessions, 
nothing is so animating, so invigorating as tlic re- 
flection, “ What will he thought of this at home ?” But 
if the only response that can Lc given to the stirring 
question is “ Nothing” — ^if a general conviction is left 
to impress itself on the minds of Englishmen in India, 
that, let them do what they may, and suffer what they 
may for the people, scorning delight and living lahori- 
ous days, still one gcmcral sentence of condemnation 
will Lc passed on our Indian administration — still 
ignorance and malevolence will Le oLstroperous in their 
denunciations — ^it is easy to conceive how all warmth 
may Le chilled, and all activity paralysed ; how in time 
they may Le made to conform to the erring judgment. 
People are very prone to Lecome what the world 
believes them to be. 

Influenced by such considerations as these — rooted 
ill the faith that I shall best subserve the interests of 
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Indiu and her teeming millions of inlialjitants, l)y en- 
couraging the zealous and stimulating the active, than 
l)y writing wdiat can only dishearten and repress, I 
purpose, in the folloAV’ing chapters, to shoAv wdiat our 
countrymen have done, and Avhat they have attempted 
to do, for the better government of India, and the 
amelioration of the condition of the people — as evi- 
denced in the development of the industrial resources 
of the country, the purification of justice, the civilisa- 
tion of sfivagc; tribes, the suppression of unholy rites 
and cruel abominations, and the general diffusion of 
enlightenment and truth. It will be my privilege, in 
the course of this attempt, to record some incidents of 
our Indian rule, little knoAvn beyond the area that has 
been the scene of them, but which arc not to be 
chronicled Avithout 11 ic strongest emotions of national 
pride. And if ev(;r such chronicle of good deeds done 
by English gentlemen, under the fiery skies of the 
East, isolated from their kind, far removed from all 
the ordinary incentives to exertion, amidst dangers 
and difficulties more than sufficient to repel the brave 
and deter the resolute, should stimidatc one other 
Indian exile to go and do likeivise, I shall not have 
written in vain, and I shall not be wdthout my reward. 
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CIIAPTER. II. 


Iiulia inider the — "I'lio Arab and Tartar Conr|uosts — TIio Ilouse of 

Toi;hlak — Tt*roz fSliali -The first Indian Canal — The ll(>us{‘ ot* Tinioiir — TI k^ 
Emperor Akl)ar--lHs internal Administration — Shah Jelian — riiblic Works 
— Decline of the Moi^ul l^anpire — Comparison of i\Iogul and Dritish Kule — 
Their Cciu ral Klleets on tlie llai)piness of the Teople. 

I DO not know iliat it is of iniie!i real importance to 
in(|uir(! AvliotUer tlic p(‘opl(> of India rvonid liav(‘- 
more or k^ss liapj)y and ))rospcroiis if tliey liad keen 
left to the ''■ovc'rnment of lii<>ir old IVtahomudan con- 
qinTors and ridi'rs. Tlic inrjniry iniisl, at hesl, 1 )(^ nn- 
satisfaclorv and ineoncliisivc'. But, from tlic davs of 
Burke to the days ol' Ell('nhorousj,h, the insatiable 
henevoh'nce, the mapiificH'nt philanthropy, of these 
Maissulman despots has been so often vaunted, cither 
as a reproach or an cnconrag'cment to ns, that I can- 
not persuade myself to pass on rvithout d(‘Voting a few 
pages to the sul)ject. 

The rulers n il 0111 we supplanted were, like ourselves, 
aliens and usurpers. lEe found the Hindoos a con- 
quered people, and, little by little, avc substituted one 
yoke for another. The fide of conquest had hitherto 
set in from the inland northern counties. It was rolled 
back by a poiver ivliose approaches commencetl from 
the southern sea-board. Prom the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, from the borders of the Aral lake, and 
from the siiony mountains, had come the oi^'erwlielm- 
ing desolating stream of nortliern conquest. The 
Greeks and Arabs, Aiho had preceded the Tartar 
hordes, scarcely passed the limits of the country Avhich 
modern history knoAVs as Ilindostan. British arms 
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liavo no^\' again oxtcndt'd llio Indian Empire io tlic 
banks ol‘ the Indus, and onr icgions bare encamped 
tlnansclvcs, ]')ermaneni ly and scem*ely, ui)on tlio seat 
of the old Macedonian conquests, Etit of neither 
Greeks nor Arabs can it be said that they conquered 
India. A race ol' men, in Avhoin the slu'pherd and 
the soldier Arere slraimelv blended, streamed from the 
countries AA’atered by the Oxais and Jaxartes, and es- 
tablished theniselA'cs in AfghaiAistan ; looking doAvn 
from Avhieh, as from a ])latform. of obserAaiiion, upon 
India, tlu^y sighed for its legendary treasure's, and 
meditated the iiiAaision of the coAaded land. 

lIoAV at the dawn of the present millonium, belbre 
the Norman lEilliam, on the southern coast of Eng- 
land, had stricken doAMi tlni last of the Saxon kings, 
Mahmoud of Gliuzncc', the son of a Toorkbee .slaA*(% 
crossed the Avaters of the Jumna, and AAith a multi- 
tudinous army, a])pear(Ml before the stately AAaells of 
Canoorj — how he attacked, plundered, and destroyed 
Muttra; and Iioav he returned to Gliuznee laden Avith 
glittering spoil, and attended by a train of il\xi thou- 
sand captiA'cs ; — ^Iioav, at another time, crossing the 
great desert, he [)ourcd his battalions into Goozrat, 
and made the AA'alls of the far-famed idol-temple eelio 
with the cry of Allah AlMar — liow he desecrated that 
beloA'^cd Pagan shrine and carried otf its hoarded 
Avealth ; and how, on its bacIcAvard march to Afghan- 
istan, his army perished miserably on the burning 
sands ; — arc great historical events, not less interesting 
for their remoteness, at Avhich it is scarcely necessary 
to glance. Por although Mahmoud entered India — 
fought and conquered — ^he never there established an 
empire. He coveted the fabulous treasures AAdiieh, it 
Avas believed, Averc hidden m its gorgeous palaces and 
rich idol-shrines ; and his lust Avas satisfied with the 
gold and jewels, aaIucIi he bore aw’^ay from this ro- 
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mantic land. But lio was a spoliatoi', ratlier than a 
conqueror; and liis 'vnetories left upon India little more 
than the impress of transient calamities. 

It was hy a prince of less note in the page of his- 
tory — hy Sliahah-oo-dccn, of the house of Ghor, that 
Imha was first really conquered. It is hard to say why 
the life of one wlio reduced to subjection almost the 
entire country from Ajniere to Bengal, and left at his 
death the conquered provinces under his omi officers, 
or under trihutary princes, should stand out with, so 
little individual distinctness from the great level of 
the Mahomedan chronicles. Little, hoAVCver, is popu- 
laily recorded of his pi'rsonal history and character. 
On his death, about the time when the great Charter 
of English privileges Avas sigiunl at Ilunnymede, India 
became an independi'nt IMahomedan kingdom, under 
the rule of the conqueror’s favorite slaA^e; and the 
dynasty of the SlaA^c-Kings Avas conuncnciMl. Then 
the Empire of Delhi Avas established. Ilindostan AA^as 
nominally subject to one sovereign, the extent of whose 
real influence Avas mainly dependent on the energy of 
his ])ersonal character, and the vigor AAdth which he 
hold his satraps in control.* Much of his time was 
consumed in efforts to suppress the rising power of his 
provincial governors ; and those governors, instead of 
concerning thcmselA’^es about the Avelfaro of the people, 
Avere continually striving to advance AAdiat they lie- 
lieved to bo then’ OAvn. Some splendid architectural 
remains, conspicuous among AA'hich is the Kootab 
3Imar of Delhi, still bear pleasing testimony to the 

♦ ‘‘All Ilindostan, except some in- ceed the rest, and the princes who ra- 
sulated portions, now acknowlcdpred tained tlie internal government of thok 
the government of Delhi ; hut the obe- territories would be quite submissive 
dience of the different portions was in and obedient in general politics ; but 
different degrees, from entire subjection two or three weak rulers would again 
to very imperfect dependence; and in throw all into confusion; new princes 
this state, with various fluctuations, it would start up, and old ones would be- 
remained till the end of the Mogul Em- come unruly, until the next vigorous 
pire. In a succession of strong reigns, monarch had almost to begin the coa- 
tho subject country would greatly ex- quest anew.” — lElphinstom,'} 

c 2 
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mag’uifiGcnt tastes of tlie Slave-Kings; but, as peaceful 
adminisrrators, and guardians of the public u cal, they 
can lay little claim to the approbation of posterity. 
Indeed, tlic judgment is not over harsh which woidd 
prononnee them, for the most part, either unscrupulous 
tyrants or indolent debauchees. Kor Averc tluj Gliilji 
successors of a higher class, Tlieir eiforts at internal 
adnunistmtion often took tin’' sha])e of arbitrary inter- 
fereuc(i of tln^ most irritating kind, and tln’y most in- 
censed tin’ people Avhen they interfered most iii. tludr 
donu'stic affairs. 

Of the succeeding dynasty- — tin' house of Toghlak — 
one of the greatest monarebs Avas a madman. Ills 
successor — Peroz Shah — left Ix’hind him, p(‘rlin])S, the 
brightest name of all the early Mah.oniedan ])rinees. 
Considei’ing the age in Avliicli he liAU'd, andth(^ circum- 
stances by Avhich he aa us surrounded, he aaus really an 
enlight(Mied prince. Oreatly in advance of Ids ])red(’- 
C-’ssors, he initiated many important public Avorks ; and 
though the accounts of them Avhi<h have come doAA’u 
to us are somcAvhat A'ague and gcan'ral, and perha])s 
fairly ojaai to some suspicion of tlieir accuracy, it is 
not to be doubted that he did much to promote the 
prosperity and to advance tlu’ civilisation of the country 
A\1iich he goAurned.f lly JVroz Shall was eoustiuct(‘d, 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, the tirst Indian 


* Mahmoud Toghhik. 

•f “ llis rcigUj though not hrilliant in 
otliCT respects, was (Hstiiiguislicd for 
the enlightened spirit of Ids regula- 
tions, and the extent and utility of his 
public works. He limited the number 
of capitiil punishmcnis, and put Ji stop 
to the use of torture and the practice 
of mutilation, which last proldbition 
was the more meritorious, as it was 
at rariance with the !Mahomcdan law. 
Ho r.holished a great number of vexa- 
tious taxes and foes, put an end to all 
fluctuating and precarious imposts, and 
fixed the revenues in such a manner 
as to leave as little as possible to the 
collectors, and to give precision and 


publicity to tlie demands of the slate. 
. . . following list is given of his 

public work.^, for the maiiitenanrg* of 
which, lands were assig;iu>d ."lO dams 
across rivers, to promote mivigalion; 
40 mosques; dO colleges; 100 caravan- 
serais ; til) reservoirs for irrigation ; 
100 liospitals ; 100 t)uhhc baths; 150 
bridges ; besides many other cdifieos 
for plcjasurc or ornament.” Klphin- 
stono, from whom this account is taken, 
adds — *‘Tlio round numbers, as well as 
the amount of some of the items, sug- 
gest doubts of the accuracy of tlie list; 
but the works of Feroz winch still re- 
main, afT’ord sufficient evidence of the 
magnitude of his undertakings.” 
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canal. The Abater seems lo l>avc been drawn from tlie 
Clietang nullah, at the foot of the lower range of 
llimalayalis Arest of the J nmna, and the line extended 
thence to Ilissar, AA’here AA^erc the faAmurite hunting- 
grounds of the emperor. WliatcA'cr may Ikia'c heen 
tlie purposes for Avhich it aa'Us constructed — and I sec 
310 reason to question that it Avas designed for tlie 
irrigation of the country, and the heneht of the people 
— it Avas hut a little time in Itdl fertilising operation. 
Kot Aaay long after the death of Peroz Shah, it .seems 
to liacc l)(xni di*ied up ; and it is helieved that it ncA'er 
drcAA' a. permanent tloAV of AA^atcr, until, two hundred 
years afterAvards, tin; Emperor Ahhar issued an order 
for its re.storation.* 

In lull of years and trouhle, Peroz Shah aa^s 
gatiu'red to his fathers. It Avas during the ]*eign of his 
grandson, only a fcAv years later, that India aams laid 
prostrate hy tiiat stupendous calamity, the imaision of 
Tamerlane, dirt A\ith the strange legend of miracu- 
lous conception, the lame shejdierd-pA’incc, AAuth a frame 
of iron, and a heart of stone, came AA'ith a mighty Tartar 
army, hristliiig with ])ikcs and jaA'clins, from tlie country 
heyond the Oxus, and OAcr-ran the proA’inccs of Ilin- 
dostan. Lust of coinpiest — nothing else — hrought him 
to Delhi. IJu had no Avrongs to redress — no insults 
to Ai'ipc aAA'ay. But he had conquered the countries of 
Central Asia lying nearer to his home. Persia, Georgia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, had fallen hidbrc his arms. He 
had captured Herat. — thus made himself master of 
Khorassan — and thence crossmg the Punjah, inoA^ed 

♦ Elpliinstone says Hint it was dis- Shah Badsliah, two liuiidrcd and ten 
used, “ perhaps, since the death of years ago, iTonght water from the 
Eeroz” (in lasO); but it scorns, from nullahs and drains in the vicinity’- of 
the following ])assage in a curious docu- Sudhoiirah, at the foot of the hills, to 
nicnt discovered in Kliytul, by Lieu- ITansi and Ilissar, and hy which, for 
tenant S. A. Abbott, to have been in four or five months of the y^oar, water 
operation at a later date. The docu- was there available, has in tlie course 
mentis an edict of the Emperor A kbar, of time, and from numerous obstacles, 
relative to the restoration of the canal, become so choked, that it is scarcely dis- 
“ The ('hetang Niiddi, by which Feroz cerniblc,” &c. &c. — \ Calcutta Review.’] 
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down with irrosistihlc Ibrec on the bcantilnl capital of 
the Indian Empire. Ko lani»'iiagc can exaggerate the 
horrors of that invasion — horrors which have rendered 


the name of Timoar the; Tartar” familiar to c\ cry 
school-hoy in Western Eitro}K', as the type of an in- 
satiahlc tyn’ant and a sconrgo of the human race. 

It is certain, indeed, that tlu'se Mahomedan eon- 
(picsts wc're aciuTwa'd at an enormous cost of human 
life — that tlic misery 'wliieh tiie conc[uerors ditfused in 
their desohiting careers, mahes by conijtarison the vic- 
torious ])vogress of ihiiish mans in the East a mild and 
merciful migration. The Arabs and the Tartars w c'n^ 
equally ixnnorseiess. Each in turn murdered and ])il- 
laged n nil as liitle pily and compunction as tln^ otlua's. 
In the first, the sjiirit of proselytisin was tin' sti‘oui>est. 
They went forth as children of tlu? I’rojdiet, and ibught 
and conquered in his name. A geiiuhie rdigious en- 
thusiasm stiiTcd the hearts of those early jM'ahoincdan 
invaders. But the Tartar hordes wane little better than 


lukewarm neo])hytes. They over-ran a new country ; 
ihev made its trc^asurcs their own; but thev rather 
merged themselves into the general population, and 
took shape from the surrounding inass, than stain] )ed 
their owm conformation upon it. It was in no sjiirit of 
toleration and forbearance, how'ever, that they spaiv'd 
the idols of the limdoos.* Their enthusiasm found 


vent throuah other channels than those of reliirious 


zeal. They murdered the 
their temples, only because 
and were greedy of spoil.f 

* This is only nielnphorically and 
spiritually true, laterally and sub- 
stantially, it is incorrect. The IMalio- 
incdaii conquerors often did ml spare 
the Hindoo idols ; but tlieir icono- 
clasm was very different from that of 
the Spanish conquerors of South Ame- 
rica. The latter, when they struck 
down the idols of the IVlexicans, struck 
at the false gods which the images 


idolaters, and plundered 
they deliglited iu cruelty, 

rciu'esontcd. "When the former broke 
the graven deities of the Hindoos into 
lueccs, they did so to see wliat tliey 
contained. 

f The liistory of the klahomcdaii 
dynasties in India is full of lament- 
able instances of the cruelty and rapa- 
city of the early conuucrors. Take, 
as illustrative of Arab cruelty, llie 
following from Elpliinstone’s account 
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TaraevUuic ^vas proclaimed Emperor oL' Delhi, hut he 
soon "w ithdrew his army from India, leaviiii^^ anarchy 


of Casilifs conquest of Siiulli: — “ Ca- 
sim at first contented himself Avitli 
circumcising all the Jjrahmins ; but 
incensed at their rejection of this sort 
of conv(‘rsion, he ordered all above the 
a;rt^ of seventeen to he ]iut to deatli, 
and all under it, with the women, to be 
reduced to slavery.” And again, from 
the same writer — “ Tlie women and 
children were first sacriliced in flames 
of Iheir own kindling; tlie men bathed, 
and with other cen'inonics took leave 
of ('aeli other and the world; the gates 
Avore tlien thnnvn open, the Itajputs 
rushed out .^Avurd in hand, and, throw- 
ing theinsclvc's on the wea])ons of their 
em niies, ])erished to a man. Tliose of 
tile garrison avIio diil not share in this 
act of dc\spcrati()n, gained little by their 
iirudcnee: the city Avas carried by as- 
sault, and all the men in arms vrevo 
shiughtored in the storm. Their 
families Avau'e reduced to liondage.'’ 
Speaking more* generally of the cha- 
racter of Arab coiKpiests, lu' says: 
‘‘(Ml tlie first invasion, each city was 
(-ailed oii, as tiie army approached, to 
embrace the ^lahonunlan religion or to 
pay tribute. In cast' of refusal, the city 
Avas attached, aiul if it did not eapitu- 
hite, all the fighting-men Avere put to 
death, aiul their t’amilic-s Avere sold for 
claves. Four cities held out to this 
extremity; and in two ot* them the 
uiimber of soldiers avIio n-fuseu cpuirter 
is estimated at (Uioo (‘iich.” 

'fake tlu' following from the rex-ord 
of the career of Malimoud of (ihuziiee: 
— “lliiring a luilt of tAVi nly <lays, tlie 
(‘ity (IMuttra) Avas given up to ])hiiider, 
the idols Aveni broken, ami the temples 
profaned. The excesses of the troops 
led to a fire in the city, and tlu* efiecLs 
of this eonflaga*atioii Avere added to its 
other caliimitios. . . . ddiis expedition 
Avas attended avjUi some eireiim stances 
more than usually tra,gieal. At Ma- 
haAA\an, near Muttra, the Kajah had 
submitted, and had been faAmrably' 
received; Avhen a quarrel accidentally 
breaking out betAveeu the soldiers of the 
two parties, the Hindoos avcu’C mas- 
sacred and driATn into the river, and 
the Kajah, camceiving himself betrayed, 
destroyed his wife and children, and 
tlien made away Avith himself. At 
IVlunj, after a desperate resistance, 
Iiart of the Kajput garrison rushed out 
through tlie breaches of the enemy, 


AA'hilst the rest dashed themselvi's to 
pieces from the Avorks, or 1)iirn(>d 
tliemselvcs, Avith tlieir Avh''es and chil- 
dren, in the houses; so that not one of 
the whole body survived.” In Tersia, 
Mahmoud seems to have hicn oven 
more remorseless than in India, “lie 
invaded Irak, and, ungenerously, if not 
])eriidioiisl 3 g seized tlie person of the 
prince avIio had trusti'd liimself in the 
camp IxTore Kei. lie then took pos- 
session of the Avhole territory, and 
having been oj)])osed at Ispahan and 
Cazviii, he i>imished tlieir resistance by 
putting to death some, thousands of the 
inliabitaiit.s of eaeli city.” “Perliaps, 
however.” says Klphlnslonc, “the most 
odious trait' nl his religious Avars is 
given ineideii tally by a Mahomedan 
author, quoted in Trice, avIio states, 
tliat sueh AA'as the multitude of cajilives 
brought from India, that a imrchaser 
could not ht' found for a slave at four 
shillings and seven pence a head.” 

Again : — Shaliab-ii-din Avas more 
sanguiiiaiy than IMahmoud. V/heii he 
t<M>k Ajmir, he ]>ut some thousands of 
tlu' inliahitants, Avho opposed liiin, to 
the SAvord, reserving the rest for 
shivery.” Ihit it is in the history of 
such conqiKTors as (lenghis Khan and 
Tamerlane that the horrors of these 
^iahoniedaii inroals are most clearly 
revealed. I can afibrd space only for 
one more exanqile, tiikou from El]diin~ 
st oiU‘’s aceoiint ol‘ the latter. “ lie 
('FamerlaiU') then ])roceedcd to Batner, 
and rnassaered tlie country people who 
had talreii refuge umUr the Av.ills. The 
]>la.ce alterwards .surrendered on terms; 
hut, by one oftlio.se mi.stakcs which so 
constantly accoiii]>arded Tamerlaiie'.s 
capitulations, the town Avas burned, 
and all the inhaliitaiits jmt to the 
.sw()rd. He then nnirclied to Sainaiia, 
Avhero lie joined his main bod,y, having 
slangh(ere>l the inliahitants of every 
place he passed. I'rom Saiuana tlie 
towns Avere deserted, and consequently 
tliere Avere no more general massacres. 
jMany prisoner.^ were, howen^er, taken; 
and on reaehing Delhi, Tamerlane luit 
to death all of them ahoAX> fifteen years 
of age (to the number, according to 
the exag\geratt*d accounts of the Mus- 
sulman hi.storians, of 100, 000) 

Delhi surrendered under a, solemn i)ro- 
mise of protection, and Tamerlane Avas 
Iiubliely proclaimed Emperor of India. 
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and desolation Lcdiind bim. The great cities were do- 
popnlatc'd. The country was udttiout a government. 
Thu einjnve had heen gradually Tailing to pieces since 
the early ycai's of the rdgn of Mahomed Toghlak, and 
when now, after the withdrawal of Tamerlane, an 
attempt was made to re-('stahlish imperial power in 
llindostan, it was fonnd that the sceptre of the new 
dynasty was wa\ ed over oniy a remmant of the (exten- 
sive kingdom A't liich had OAvned the sovereignty of the 
priirces of l)t‘lhi. TiA'ery wlu're independent monarchies 
had risen up, and it was not imtil a di'scendant of 
Tamerlane— knoAvn to the presemt gemeration hy one of 
tin? ])l(?asantest autohiographies cA'cr AA'ritten hy sove- 
reign or subject, a nunnoir as instructiAae as Xenophon’s, 
and as amiising as Pt'pys’, — came from the countries 
AV'hieh had poured forth the teemnig multitudes AA'ith 
Avliich his great ancestor had compuAred India, fol- 
lowed in his footst('ps, and re-eonquered Delhi, that 
any attenqd aa rs made to consorulatc these distracted 
proA'inces. Daher found the em])ire broken up into a 
nunAhev of small ])rincipalities. Ilehellion after leht'l- 
lion in disttint provinces had shorn the throne of Delhi 
of its strength, and reduced it almost to a ])ageant. 
In some of the ])rineipalities there was a sent of ]io- 
minal (h'pendenee, in others there Avas not CA'cn that. 
But the successor of Tamerlane, having established 
himself in the unperial city, had no thought of halting 
there, or of returning to his royal home. lie had not 
come merely as a compieror and a spoliator. lie had 

Wluit follows is 90 constant a con- impassable by heaps of dead; and the 
coinitunt of Tamerlane s promises of ^ates being;' forced, the wliole Mogul 
protection, that we are at a loss who- army gained admittance, and a scene of 
tlier to ascribe it to systematic perfidy, liorror ensued, easier to be imagined 
or to the habitual ferocity and insub- than described.’ — Brvjtjs Fvrishtu. ” 
ordination oi‘ the troops. Un this oc- AVe fear that the insatiable cruelty of 
casion, the most credible accounts at- the Mahomedau conquerors stands rc- 
tribute the commencement to tlio latter corded upon more undeniable autliori ty 
cause. Plunder and violence brought than the insatiable benfwolenco of tlie 
on resistance; ‘this led to a general Maliumedaii rulers, 
massacre; some streets were rendered 
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como to cst;il)lisli a great empire on the hatiks ot‘ the 
Hindoo rivers ; and lie realised, in the I'liliiess of time, 
the pregnant dreams of his imaginative hoyliood. 

Haber was sixth in descent from Tamerlane. A 
space of time, exceeding a century and a cpiarter, in- 
t(n*vencd between the invasion of the latter and the 
accession of the former prince.* And again, after the 
death of Baber, was the succession interrupted by the 
revolt of a nobhi of the house of Ghor, who Avrested 
the sceptre from the hand of the descendant of Tamer- 
lane, and established himsell' on the tbrone of Delhi. 
Shir 8hah reigned only nine years ; but his reign Avas 
a lustrous one. Ko prince had, u]) to this 1 ime, done so 
much for the improvemmit of the comiiu'red country. 
He dcA’otcd himself, Avhen not actually in the field, to 
the better ordering of the cml administration, and tlic 
construction of great public Avoi-ks. He improved lioth 
the fiscal and judicial systems of t he empire. And the 
native annalists head the list of great worlcs Avhich he 
accomplished, Avith an account of a broad road, Avliich 
in those days it took four months to traA'erse, strcheli- 
ing from Bengal to the banks of the Indus at llhotas, 
along Avhich noble rows of trei^s, and Aiells of good 
AAnter at short intervals, shaded and refreshed the tra- 
A'cller ; and caravanserais, at every stage, supplied Ai itli 
food for the poor, and attendants, aliki; for Mahome- 
dan and Hindoo, invited the Avearv and the huugrv to 
enter, t 


* India, daring that interval (from 
1390 to ir>2()), was governed by the 
Sayuds and the house of J^odi. It 
was a period of great intestine com- 
motion, and little apiicars to liavc 
been done for the iiTi]3roveinent of tlic 
country. 

t It is not, however, to be supposed 
that be was the first monarch who 
gave his attention to these things. 
“ Tlie roads,’’ says Elphinstouc, “ may 
have been improved by Sliir Sliah; hut 
Ibn Batuta, 200 years before his time, 


found the highway's sliaded by trees, 
with resting-houses and wells at regular 
intervals along a great part of the coast 
of ISlalabar, then under the Hindus; 
and in an inscription lately discovered, 
whicli tlierc is every reason to tliink is 
of the third century before Christ, there 
is an especial order by the king for 
digging wells and planting trees along 
the juiblic liighways.” Ibn Batuta, 
however, makes no mention of the ex- 
istence of any such works as these iu 
Northern India, where the greater part 
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The I'cvolts which iiiteiTuptcd tlic rcig-ns of Slur 
Shah’s successors paved the Avay for the restoration of 
the house of Timour. About the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the expelled son of Baber recovered a 
1)ortion of Jus lost dominions; but only survived by a 
fe\r mont hs his return to tire ca])ital after sixteen years 
of ignominious exile. An accident dcpri\'cd him sud- 
d(Mdy of life ; and history woidd, in all jtrobability, s('t 
down against him thiit he bad done nothing to earn 
the gratitude of ])0sterity5 if he had not forgotten the 
greatest monarch win* ever sat on the throne of Ilin- 
dostan. 

Akbar was thirt(‘(‘n vtairs old when he began to 
reign. (Jiir Ihiglish Mary was then lighting up tlu' 
fires of Siuiliilield in honor of the Po])e of Home, 
i.'he i'ortiiguese had roumh'd the Cape ol' Storms, and 
established themselves in Southern and irestern India ; 
but the Britisii merchant had not yet bc'gun to freight 
his argosies wilh tlie rich silks and fine muslins of the 
Indian world. India itself was then broken up into 
many principalitit'-s. The empire of llic young king, 
on his accession, (‘xt ended little beyond the government 
of the Punjab and tiie country about iDellii and Agra. 
A sorii's of revolutions had destroyed, not only the in- 
tegrity of the empire' itself but the regularity of civil 
tulministration and the continuance ol‘ social order and 
)n-os]){!rity. Bui the young king, as he entered on 

cf Jii.s lime Avas liut says, on the a jonrnoy of ttvo montlis, aloii" the 

ulhor lutiid, that tlie highways Avorc sliore from yimlahur to Kitiilam. The 
infested hy robbers. According to this whole of the Avay by land lies under 
traveller, the Soiitli was in a more ad- the shade of trees, and at the distance 
viiuced state of civilisation, for he says of every half mile tliere is a house made 
that tiiett Avas unknowm in Malabar. ofAvood, in which there are chambers 
“ Should any tiling fall from a tree, none fitted up for the rccc])tiou of comers 
execiit its jiropev oAvner A^ould attempt and goers, Avliethcr they be Moslems or 
to touch it.’’ This Avas supposed to be infidels. To each of these there is a 
the result of tlie extreme severity of the well, out of Avhich they drink, and oA^er 
laAws. The account of the great Mala- each is an inlidcl appointed to give 
bar road, alluded to by Klphinstonc, is drink.” — Travcla of l/m Ihiluta^ 
worth quoting. “ We next came into translated from the Arabic^ by the Rev. 
the country of IVIalabar, which is the Samuel Lec.2 
ooimtry of black pepper. Its len^gth is 
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manhood, soon hegan to perceive the true character oi* 
the work which then lay heforc him. lie dctermiiwal 
to restore the intcip'ity of the old emjnrc of llindostan, 
and to place its internal administration, upon a secure 
and permanent basis. Year hy year lie extended his 
conquests, until the rich country of Bcnf^al lay at his 
feet, and Cashmere l)ccame a pro^dnee of the empire, 
lie a gain red need to subject ion his hereditary kingdom 
T)eyond the Indus, and then, turning Ids eyes towards 
the southern countries, meditated the eoiupiest of the 
Deccan. He Avas, indeed, continnally engaged in Avar, 
up to the time of his d('ath ; hut in spite of these ex- 
ternal distractions, he found tinu' to fix his thoughts, 
as his heart was oxov fixed, u])on schemes of domestic 
imjAroA^oivKnit. H(; AA'as at once a conqueror and an 
administrator, lie had no delight in conquest, lie 
fought AAdien it AA'as necessary to light — and lu^ fought 
AAuth cemrage and vigor seldom surpassed. But hc' 
AA'as hap])icst aa Iicu engaged in tlic Avork of ch il admi- 
nistration; and history delights to contemplate him 
rather as a ])lnlanthropic statesman, whose, internal 
])olicy has placed him in the first rank of flu^ gw'at 
kings of all ages and all countri(‘s, fhtm as a AAarrior 
Avhose A'ictorics luiAV' secured him the a])jdausc of more 
Ami gar and unrellccting minds. 

I AAush briefly and fairly to state AAhat flu' Em])eror 
Akhar did for the improAmment of the country and t !u> 
people of llindostan. lie improved the system of laud- 
assessment, or rather he improA'cd iqAon the iinproAc- 
ments institutc'd hy Shir Shah, lie adopted an uni- 
form and improved system of land-measurement, and 
computed the aA'^erage Amine of the land, hy dividing it 
into three classes, according to the produetiA'en(?ss of 
each. This computation being made, one-third of the 
average produce Avas fixed as the amount of tax to he 
paid to the state. But as this was ordinarily to he 
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paid in money, it was necessary to ascertain tlic value 
of tlie produce, and tliis was done upon an average of 
tlie nineteen ])rcccding years, according to local cir- 
cuinstanccs ; and if tlie estimate was conceived to lie 
too liigli, the tax-payer was privileged to pay tlie assess- 
ment in kind. These settlements Avere at first made 
annually, hut aftern ards Avere lixed for a period of ten 
years. The regulations for the collection of the rc- 
A'cnuc enforced hy Akliar, AA'ere aa'cII calculated to pre- 
A^ent fraud and oppression, and, on the Auholc, they 
worked well for the hcnetit of the people ; hut it has 
liccn said of them, and AA’ith truth, that “ they con- 
tained no jirinciplc of progressive improAnment, and 
held out no hojies to the rural population, hy opening 
paths hy Avhich it might spread into other occujiations, 
or rise hy individual exertions within its own.”* 

Tlie judicial regidations of Akhar Aiere liheral and 
humane. Justicig on the Avhole, Ains fairly adminis- 
tered. All unnecessary scAanaty — all cruel personal 
punishments, as torture and mutilation, Aierc pro- 
liihiled, excejit in peculiar cases, and capital jmnish- 
ments Averc considcrahly restricted. The jiolicc ap- 
pi'ars to haA'c hcen avcU organised, and suhject to 
specific instructions, iiwolving perhaps a little more 
interference than it aaus (?xpedient to entrust to such 
hands, hut, on the Aidiole, not ill suited to the temper 
of the people and the character of the govemment. 
liis enactments AA^ore, on the aaIioIc, of a humanising 
tendency. Ho prohihited those trials hy ordeal, of 
AiTiich it is dithcult to say AAdiether they are more cruel 
or more absurd ; he suppressed tlie harharous custom 
of condemning to slavery prisoners taken in Avar ; and 
he authoritatively forbade the burning of Hindoo 
AvidoAvs, except aa iili their oaati free and uninfluenced 
consent. Me oven interfered in person to suppress the 
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horrid rite, Avhcn he believed that an inTwillm^ victim 
was about to proceed to the funeral-pile. It is re- 
corded in the Akbar-Nameh, that Avhen the Rajah of 
Joudporc was about to force his son’s widow into this 
horrible self-immolation, the Emj)eror mounted his 
liorse, rode to the sc(me of the intended sacritice, and 
prevented its consummation.* 

That something of the lustorical lustre which sur- 
rounds the name of the Emperor Akbar was deiavi'd 
rather from the p(‘rsonal eharacier f)f the inan than 
from the great things that, lie accomplished, is, I 
think, not to be dimied. llis actual jierhirmances, 
when tlu'y come to lie computed, lull short o(‘ his re- 
putation. Rut his merits arc to be judged not so 
much liy the standard of what he did, as of what ho 
did with tlic op^iort unities allowed to him, and under 
the eircumstanccs by which he was suiTounded. Akbar 
built up tlie Mogul Empire, and had little leisure 
allowed him to perfect its internal economy. lie was 


* No montion is matlo, by the liis- 
luriaiis of his reign, of AkbarV efforts 
to exL(?ii(l the system of canal irrigation 
initiated bv Teroz Shall. Bat from 
the edict discovered by Lieut. Abbott 
some information may be gleaned. Ft 
is thus epitomised by the writer already 
(looted, ill the OdculUt Tivview : d’he 
indications given of Ids canal system 
are faint and feeble, and may be con- 
deii.sed into few words, A superin- 
tendent of canals was nominated, under 
th(‘ title of iSlir-ab (chief of the waters), 
with absolute authority throughout Ids 
jurisdiction. In his hands were vested 
the charge of the works, tlic distribu- 
tion of the water, in short, all executive 
rcveime and police details eonnocteJ 
wdth the canal. The works would ap- 
pear to have been constructed by forced 
labor, since all local officers are en- 
joined to furnish laliorers, with- 
out delay. To those, however, who 
complied with this requisition, water 
is promised during tlie season of culti- 
vation, and for the entire year. How 


this ivater was distributed is but faintly 
indicated. The Mir -ah was to deter- 
mine the number of cuts necessary for 
each pcuguiimdi, and in a spirit of etjual 
justice, ’lie is directed to be careful lliat 
all parties, rich or poor, .strong or weak, 
share alike. From other sources of 
information, it is su])posed that the 
amount of water- rent was r;;,ted accord- 
ing to the time tlie heads of the cuts, 
probably of fi.xed dimensions, I'cniained 
open. While the necessities of tlie Ze- 
mindars were thus ministered to, the 
comfort of travellers was not forgotten; 
and it is dire(Red, tliat on lioth sides 
of the canal, down to llissar, trees of 
every description, both for shade and 
blossom, be planted, so as to make it 
like the canal nnder the tree in Ikara- 
disc, and that the sweet flavor of the 
rare fruits may reach the moutli of 
every one, and that from these luxuries 
a voice may go forth to travellers call- 
ing them to rest in the cities, ivhere 
their every want will be sux>plied.’” 
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SO much ill the sfimip, that the wonder is his portfolio 
sent Ibrib what it did. Bat ho was a man of a large 
and plastic mind, and so readily adapted liimself to 
external eircuiu stances, that tlic transitions from the 
cam]) to the coimeil-cliajnher hut rarely disquieted 
and mihing’('d him. 

Tlic sneccssor of this great and wise king was a 
monarch of a very dilToront staraj). Jeliangni re inhe- 
rited th(' vast j)ossessi()ns of his father, hnt none of his 
father’s greatiK'ss of soul. There w:is no clement of 
greatness in his character. He was, ijuleed, a very little 
man. Tnconstant and self-indulgent, easily pleased 
with trifles so that there was some stamp of novelty 
Uj)on tlu'm, he liv'cd a caiadess, sensual life; nmv ex- 
cited hy wine, now stupified hy opium, oblivious of 
tlie resjKnisihilities of his station, and regardless of the 
welfare of his ])e()])le. Ihit he mad(' great progresses to 
CashuK're, and the ivay was made ])leasant for him. 
His puhlie works wi're s\K*h only as henefited himself. 
Around the elegant licentiousness of tlu! voluptuous 
.monarch the genius of thc])oetmay throw a halo of ro- 
mance, hut all that the historian can say of him is, that 
he was a inarv('llously poor ereatur(' and a singularly 
had king. I t is true that there w as one not unlike him, 
who wrote lettei's from “ our ])alacc of AYestminstcr,” 
heseeehing him to cherish and su])port our English 
tvad(ws, hy the continuance of his favorable assistance 
and protection ; hut I am not sure that the character 
of .Jehanguire will gain much hy the admission that 
he was not, either as a monarch or a man, worse than 
our first James. 

The most interesting personage to be met with in 
all the annals of Mahomedan India is, doubtless, the 
Emperor Akbar ; but it was during the reign of his 
grandson, Shah Jehan, that the Mogul Empire reached 
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Hh highest state of prosperity.^' Old travellers, who 
ibiind tJicir way from Europe to the Enij^ire of tlio 
Great Mogul, speak ■VAutli rapture of tlie paternal 
government of Shall Jclian, and of tlio grandeur of 
the cities which dotted his vast empire. It v as the 
good fortune of this prince to reap the henefit of his 
predecessor’s compuists. lie Ai'as not free from the 
distractions of Aiar, hut the Avars in AvhieJi he aa.is 
engaged were for tlie most part canaed on beyond tlic 
limits oJ‘ his omi dominions, so that thev AA ere not 
torn and d(!Solated by the tierce conqmists Avhicii, botli 
bi'fore and after his reign, had rent and convulsed the 
province's of Jlindostan. If great public Avorks were 
CA'er executed in India under the sAvay of tlie ]\I'oguls, 
it AAWs Avhilst Sliah Jehan ruled over tlie country from 
the I’eacock thi'one of Delhi, 

Shah Je.-han AAWS the cotemporary of our tirst Charles. 
Like that prince, he ri'igned for more than thirty vetirs, 
and Avas then violently deposed. The Company ol' 
English merchants, avIio, under the sanction of his 
])redccessor, had ('stablished factories at Surat and on 
the coast of Coromandel amlMalaliar, Avere struggling 
for a pri'carioiis existence against their poAverfvd rivals, 
the Jlutch. It Avould be ditlicolt to exaggerate the 
idea Avhich in those days Avas entertained Iw our 

t/ f 

countrymen of the poAAcr, AA’calth, and grandeur of the 
Great i\Iogul. Far aboA'e all kings 'and emjierors, in 
the imaginations of men, ranked this mighty Eastern 
potentate ; and tAVo cmituries later, the name of the 
Great Mogul cajiped, AA'itli its traditionary magniti- 
ccnce, those of all the potentates of the earth, in the 
nursery-sports of English children. Nor did the con- 
ception OAve much to the prodigality of the imagina- 

* “ Khali Khan, the best liistoriau anil finances, and tlio good adnnni.stra- 
of those times, gives hi.s oiiinion, that tion of every department of tiio state, 
iilthough Akbar was prc'Cininent as a no prince ever reigned in India tliat 
conqueror and lawgiver, yet, for the could be compared to Sliah Jelian.” — 
order and arrangement of his territory [JK/p/iwstofwJ 
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lion. The prince who covered acres ot‘ land with car- 
pets of silk and i^old, Avlio reared above tlieni stately 
pavilions glittering with diamonds and pearls, whose 
elephants and horses Averc lustrous with trap]nngs of 
jeAvels and gold, Avhoso eriinsoii tents stretched out 
over long miles of hwel eountrv, and Avhose throne the 
practised eyes of Europ('a,n la[)idaries A'alued at six 
millions of English money, might Avell he regarded as 
tlui most magnificent soxereigii of the earth. But 
magnideence is not hene\'olenee. It. must lie admitted 
that the most lavish of our English Aoeeroys has ncAa'r 
been more than ])artially 8nllaniisedf^ Our splendor 
is at h(‘st Imt tinsel and taAvdriness beside the lustrous 
magnificence of the IMognl Courts. We have never 
attempted to eompede Avith them in this direction. 
L('t credit he alloAved tlunn for their royal progrcss(?s 
— their stately palaces — their gorgeous tombs, l^lie 
genius of our country does not display i(s('lf in de- 
monstrations of tlris kind. But we haA’c far great<w 
Avonders to show — far grander spectacles to cxhilnt. 
Ayiien Ave have got millions to S})end, av(; do not lock 
them up in ])ea cock-thrones. 

Did tiu'se royal progresses henelit the peojde? I 
am Amry certain that they did not. Tlu', ajiproach, 
indeed, of tlie IMogul cam]) Avas something like the 
dreaded descent of a great flight of locusts. The in- 
haliitants of tlie country through Avhich the Emperor 
progressed shrunk from the contact of the royal tra- 
v(dler. The honor may have h(‘en great, hut the 
injury Avas greater. Even if the personal character of 
the monarch himself Avas such as to cause him to de- 
sire the full indemnity of the ])eo])le, liis influence aaus 
not sufficient to secure it. If his hencvolcnce dictated 

♦Sir James ^fackintosli spoke of any man who ever went out to India, 
Lord AVellesley as a suhanised Go- hut at host he was only a very little 
vernor-General,’^ Lord AVellesley had “ Great JMogiih’^ 
as good an idea of vice-regal pomp as 
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jwyment to the uttermost pice of every one who sup- 
plied the royal camp, it may not uiicliaritably be 
doubted Avlietlicr bis satraps were equally scrupidous 
and equally honest. My impression is that the people 
paid beaAuly for the honor of these royal Ausits. Tliore 
is one legend, at least, which favors the idea that the 
coming of the Great Mogul Avas looked upon almost 
Avith as niLich liorror as English people anticipate the 
approaeh of the cholera in these days. The Emperor 
had constructed a sort of regal hunting-])ox, at a place 
called, in liis Ivonor, Badsliah-mchal. The Avaters of 
the Eoal) canal ran past it, and supplied its sj)orting 
fountains and its marble baths. Thither aavuiI Sliah 
.Teban, vAnth bis courtiers and bis seiwants, his AA'ivcs 
and his eoiieubines. Brief, hoAA='Over, aaus their rusti- 
cation. Erom this pleasant retreat tlie Court, as tra- 
dition asserts, Avas soon scared away in tluttering eon- 
i'usion. At tlio foot of the hills, that disfiguring dis- 
ease soAvell knoAvn among Alpine residents, the goilre, 
liappc'iied to be A'ory coimnon. Tlierc were some clever 
people in the neighl)ourhood of Badsliah-mehal, AA'dio 
turned it to good account. Assembling a nuinlici* of 
Avomen so alllictcd, tliey sent them into the Zenana 
Avith supplies. At the sight of the unseemly facial 
a])pendages aa ith which these poor Avomeii Avere deco- 
rated, the ladies of the Court, fdled AAitli horror and 
pity, eagerly askcxl what had produced such cruel de- 
formities. Well instructed beforehand, the women 
answered, that the air and Avater of the place had 
caused these ailments — that no one over escaped the 
affliction Avho resided long in these parts — and that 
the ladies Avould soon discover this unhappy truth for 
thcrasclA^es. Such alarming intelligence as this burst 
like a loaded shell among the inmates of the Zenana. 
They soon appealed to the Emperor. Would lie leave 
them in such a pestiferous country, to be so afflicted 
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and disda'uvod ? Tlioir cniivatic-, niv ‘>nid to ha^o 
jJK'vailc'l. JTc sent llieiii £n\aylVojn BadsJiali-iiiobal, 
S])oiit a ueolc or two in ilio surroiiiidiiii^ forosts, cn- 
joyin!:j tho pleasures of tli'^ ehas(', and tlien followed 
the ladies into a part of the eountry more hxxorahlo 
to the retention of Hkml eharins. ' lie inner made 
his ajipoaranee in so dangerous a locality a^ain. 

Whether, after this niisehanee, the waters of th{‘ 
canal continiu'd to flow" in tin' dirt'ction of tin' re^al 
lumtini^-hox, does not xer\ eh'arl\ ajipear. The 
ground upon whieh w'‘ heie tread is rough with con- 
troversial asp(‘rities. They who, desiring to produce 
strong contrasts unfavorahle to the British- Indian (to- 
V(‘rnment, greatly evtol and evaggc'rate the heiu'iieenec 
of the Mogul Emperors, are cM'r pointing to iJie re- 
mains of tlie groat afiueducts and leseiwoirs, which the 
traveller in India stundiles upon and pauses ox('r; 
whilst another partj, perha]»s, with ecpial want of 
candor, declares that the INIogul jirinccs were* nothing 
better than selfish t^iunts, and that all tlie roads 
which w'cre made, all tin' trees that were phmted, all 
the wells that were dug, all the earaMmserais that 
were erected, and all the canals that Aiere e\ea\ated 
by them, owed their origin to nothing more ennobling 
than a desire to rendi'r their jourin'ys more agreeable 
and their residences more liabitabh' to their Imperial 
Majesties themselves. In all ju’obahility, the truth is 
to be found midway between tliese two extremes. 
a certain extent, both parties are right. Tin' Mogul 
Eni])erors may not have been wholly unmindful of the 
interests of their subjects. They were never uimimd- 
ful of their own. Eortunately for the former, the 
claims of the two were not wholly antagonistic. If 

I haye borro^vod this story fiom never met with it elsewhere, and it is 
the article on Gainds of lirit^ation probable that the ingenious and ex- 
in the North-West Plot met ’ in the pcnenced writer dexned it fiom local 
CaJrutta Ihneiv, No. XXIII. 1 lu^^Q tradition. 
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the Emperor liad slmt liiinsolf up in n sinf?l<‘ i^nlaco, it 
is ])ossil)lo that ilio fine cau‘>owa;vs and the iu)l)](' aqiio- 
diiets, oAor llic remains of nhieli v\c now shed our 
areha'oIo<>ical tears, uould iiot ('\ist to a£?itate the 
sonrees of our regret. Jhit as ih(‘ (ireat Moi^ul uas, 
hy nature, oi‘ the ])eripatetie (*lass — as lie delii^htcd in 
ehaufl^e of seene and change of K'sidenee — it ua'^ ne- 
eessary that there should he roads o^er nliieli to niOAe 
the material mass of his leviathan eani]), and it nas 
desirable that tlie sultrine''S of his re^al hallini>’-places 
should he mitigated hy haths and fountains, supplied 
uith a eoiistant tion of ihe r(‘fr('shini> element. The 
roads uere made, and they henellted the ])Cople. Tdic 
eanals nere dug-, and th(\ heneliled the ])eo])l(‘. But 
nhen ilu' Emperor ordered the construction of a road, 
or the eveavation of a canal, and di'termined the di- 
rection nhicli either should tahe, it may he doubted 
AAhether the line that nas tahen n as aln ays that nhich 
most ])romotcd the interna! traffic or the agricultural 
irrigation of the country. Tin- personal comi'nience 
of the Emperor himsidf aacs of more account than the 
hap])lnes<- and ])ros])erit^ of the peo]de. But the ha])- 
piness and prosperity of the ])eo])l(‘ AAcre not aa holly 
forgotten. The IVl ogul Emjierors souicaa hat rcA ersed the 
sentiment contained in Bai'loAi’s initiatory minute on 
the Begidations of 1793.^ “Tt is a source of plea'-ing 
reflection,” they thought, “tohnoAA that in proportion 
as AAC contribute to ihe haiqnne^s of oiirseh^es and the 
])rosperity of the Court, th<' nearer we approach to 
these objects” — /. e., thcAAclfarc of the people. The 
“principal object” of the ISIogul flovemincnt AA'as 
certainly not the happiness of the goA’emed. 

That Shall Jehan did much AAliich in effect jiro- 
moted the prosperity of the country, is not to he de- 
nied. He was aided hy the greatest exocutiAm officer 

* See ante, page 2. 
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wlio er sowed a ^Mof^ul ])i*iiK*e. Ali jVfurdaii Xliaii, 
ail ai’chitoet and eii‘»in('cv, ivlio n otdd have lieen conspi- 
enoiis in any in any oouulry, Avas at ilio Emperor’s 
rig’lit liand. 'J'lio Eidlii canal Avas his work.* Tlio 
I>aslorn dumna, or Doah canal, is also said io ho his 
Avork. The Ibrnicr a])])cars lo liaA C hcmi more or loss 
in operation np lo the year 1753. The (llicaoy of 
till' latter Avas more short-lued. Indeed, it has hei'n 
ipu'stioned whetlu'r it A’l'ry long s-nrvived tlu' jianie of 
the Court ladies at the sight of tlu' disligaired throats 
of the poor A\omen who entered the Zenana Avith thi'ir 


1 giv<‘ tlu* follows iiiii accouitl of tlie 
it tooli, and the t'oimtrios it 
twiMTst'd, iroiri ait article*, already 
(jooted ill llic (\tki(((a liy the 

historiographer of our Indian 
caihils* 

“ All Arurdan Kliau'btirsf line parted 
from Kero/e's canal at a place* called 
Mad! nda, anel pur&uin^^ a southerly 
course to Koruna, it there entered an 
cxlensiw natural hoIlo^^, tlu* head e>f a 
lual {iraiiidf>e line, and following that, 
in a hmhly einhaiikt d ehannel, as far as 
(lohana, it turned tlieiioe to the seiuth* 
east hy hilejula, aiul, nearly on the ok- 
jsting line, eiiK'red Delhi. On lliethist 
oxiening of the new canal, it was found 
that tlic end aiilvincnls near (hhana 
were inadeejuale. d he water, entering 
the* great liulleiw tliere, feiiiud no < tli- 
citnl line of ese’ajic: it gvaelually rose 
(Aer, anel ultimately hiir^t, the lianks, 
and eoinmitling fearful devastation, ele- 
filreiyed llie town of J.alpur, tlic c*xtcu- 
bive ruins of wliieh are* still to be se*e‘n 
in a hollow near Kolituk. 'llie ineffi- 
eicney of the* line liUiing heeai thus 
fatally domonstrateel, an entirely new 
channel was excavated from Uehr to 
Intoula, travorshig tlic anticlinal ridge*, 
or natural wateT-shed of the country, 
until it reacheeJ tlu* vicinity of llowana. 
netw'eeni this peiint and tlu' city of 
Delhi, very low land inteTvcncs ; and 
to <*arry the canal suc'cessfully across 
tills hollow^ miu‘li caution and skill 
w’crc rc*(iuircd. To give conimaiid over 
the supply, an escape or outlet ivas 
constructed at tlie upper extremity of 
the line of emhankinent, hy opening 
which the surface-level of the canal 
could ho greatly reduced. Over the 
lowest part of the hollow the canal was 
carried by a masonry aqueduct, be- 


neatli which the drainage ivatcr of tlic 
country found cscajic. Cdeailng the 
low' laud, the canal w'ound for some 
di.stance along tlu* base of the Aravulli 
lull's, and, at a f.ivorahle point, boldly 
crossed this ridge by a cImuikI I'ut 
through the solid rock, no I(*sc’ th.ni 
&i:dy Aetdoi*]) at the crest. It then 
flowtd tUrongh the city in a masonry 
bed. throwing off to the right and h*it 
iimumerahle minor streams, In whuii 
tin* residciu'i's o1’ the nohlt*,-, tind the 
\arKnis ih visions of llio city, were 
ahundanlly sui>plicd. Throeghout the 
gnat h.ihs, and courts, and privatv* 
a]>aitinents oi’ tlie iiiqiiijal p.ihice, the 
liieiitiful siioam wms carrh d in an 
ineroiis eliannels, both above ground 
and below, supjilying tlie grn(*e1iil foun- 
tains, filling the inarlilc baths, wat<*ring 
the iieli fruits and flowers of Iho ad- 
joining ganhns, and adorning, through- 
out its (.ntiiv extent, that truly ngal 
abode in a manner w^^orthy of tlie mag- 
luiieent taste of its great aiehitcct. 

“ Idle Biicccss of Ali Murdan Khan’s 
labors was comydete. Tlie iimneu'^c 
number of old water-courses along tin} 
wdiole line of the Delhi canal sIiova to 
how great an extent the agriculture of 
the country benefited by its t'\isti'iK*(\ 
Traditions of incredible amounts ot 
revenue having been realised from \ il- 
lagt« ou its banks still linger anamg the 
people there; and a provorhialism, cur- 
rent at Delhi, intimates that the clear 
returns from the canal were Miificient 
for the maintenance of 12, ()()() horsemen. 
The ijernianent establishment, main- 
tained for jmrposes of police and repair, 
consisted of numerous biklars (diggers), 
1000 armed peons, and 500 horse, sta- 
tioned, under tlu*ir officers, at yioints 
three or four miles apart.” 
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supplies. Ikit if tlic goitre luul not destvoyccl it, 
tlicrc were cng'moermg difficulties of too formidable a 
clmractcr to be surmounted even by Ali Murdan 
Khan; and though an attempt was made long aft cr- 
Avards to re-open it, it seems AAdiolly to liaA'e failed.* 
Tlic reign of Sliali Jehan may be regarded as the 
golden ago of Mogul rule. Soon after his deposition, 
it was evident that the seeds of decay had been sown 
in that rust empire. Aurimgzebe Avas a j’lincc of 
greater energy of character ; but it was not permitted 
to iiim to enjoy the l)lessings of repose, and to turn its 
op])ortunitics to the advantage of the people. His reign 
Avas a long and troublous one. IIc'. lived in an atmo- 
s])liere of strife. And Aidiat Avere the clfects of tlu'sc 
civil Avars may be gathered from the letters of our OAvn 
])eople. Industry was paralysed ; trade Avas at a stand- 
still. People buried their money in the ground ; “ It 
does not a little troul)lc us,” wrote one of the Company’s 
chief serA'ants, “ to])ayninc per cent, interest for Avhat 
money we shall be forced to take up for your account 
towards jArovidi ng of goods for the next yc'ar, and at 
that rate little to be had, every one rather burying 

* 'Tlic* following account of the E<ast- palace at Kanup, fell into the river 

ern .hiiniia, or Doab canal, is from tlio nearly op])osite the city of Delhi 

same source as the precetling note : “ The great dillicultios at the head of 

‘‘In common with the Delhi branch, the canal were doubtless beyond the 
the eonstnictiou of this canal is ordi- skill of the Mogul engineers : and, as 
narily attributed to Ali Murdan Khan, there arc no signs of irrigation in the 
Its head was established immediately southern part, and no masonry works 
under the sub-IIimalayan, or Sowalik of any kind, it may he concluded that, 
liills; posses.sion having been taken of after the first opening, Avhich is said to 
an old bed of the river, bearing at tliis luivc been followed by great injuries to 
day the name of the ‘ Kudha Jumna.’ the towns of Tkdiut and Saharuuinir, 
Passing by the hunting-palace «>f Shah the attempt to maintain the supply was 
Jehan,' called Badshah-inehal, it entered abandoned. 

the bed of the Kaipur-nala, and, carried “ About 1780, Zabita Khan, Kohilla, 
thence in an excavated cliannel across is said to have re-openod the channel, 
the Intunwala and Nowgong mountain and to have brought a stream of water, 
torrents, it was thrown into a low through tlie bed of the Kirsunni river, 
ravine near the town of Debut, which to the site of the great city projected 
it followed until it reached the head of by him in the neighbourhood of Jella- 
the Muskurra river, n(‘ar the village of labad, T'liaiia llhown, and Loliari, in 
Kulsia. Entering there upon the liigh the district of Muzullernuggur. But 
land, the canal was carried ])ast Salia- his canal could have been open only for 
runpur, Bampur, Jellalabad, 8hamli, a few months; and with the first rain- 
and other large towns, until it de- Hoods, it was doubtless seen that the 
scendod again into the valley of the diinculties were too formidable to be 
Jumna, and, passing anotlier imperial overcome.” 
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tlieir mouey tlian adventuring- to trust it out in this 
time ol‘ war.”* And with good reason, too, ivas the 
treasure huried deep in the ground, for anoth(.u’ ol‘ tiie 
old Company’s serYants iviites, about the same time, 
that “ upon any occasion of war the king will cither 
have the purses, or else jmrst? and head.”t Kothing 
was more dangerous, in ihose days, than to he the pos- 
sessor of a little avahahlo coin. The Mogul ])rin.ccs 
opened their loans at the edg(- of tlio scimetar. 

In the eyes of the genei’al Ijody of Mahomedans, 
Aurung/.ehe stands ujion a liigher pinnacle of rc'piita- 
tion than any one of his predtscessors. lie was the 
most magniheeut of y)otcntates, and the most avl)itrai’y 
of despots, lie was eiery inch a king, according to 
the Mussulman standard of consummate rovaltv. jSo 
man \\-as more prodig<al of momw, or more prodigal of 
life. Tluj gorgeousness of his Court, and the unscru])u- 
lousness of his acts, reached aheiglit that had not l)e(m 
attained during the reign of his predecessors. By this 
time Euro])ean intei-course with tlie countries of the 
East ]iad greatly increased ; ami we luiA e, therefon-, 
more vivid and more Jaithful pictures of the splendor ol* 
Aurungzehe’s Court, and more ddaih-d accounts of tlu5 
general state of the empire during his reigji, than the 
Mahomedan historians have handed down to us. And 
it must he ackno\vledged that no traveller, hefore or 
since, has dazzled tlie Avorld with such a glitter of 
w'ords, signifying gorgeous realities, as the pleasant 
Erench physician:!: who accompanied the royal cam]) 
from Eclhi to Cashmere, and has told us in Kipturous 
language, of tlu? stately spectacle of RoAvshera Begum, 
on her Peguc elejdiaut, “glittering with gold and 
azure, followed hy live or six other elephants almost as 
stately as her OAvn,” and “ a troop of Tartarian and 

* Nathaniel Wt/che to the Company^ t Henry Bcvivgion ami others to the 
Fch. 14, 1658-59. India Home Accords '. Company^ 1C59. India Home Records, 

J Bernier. 
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Caslimcriaii maids of honor around her jjcrson, all fan- 
tastically dressed.” 

But the only question to he considered is, uhat 
clfect had all this upon the happiness of the people ? 
It is certain that re2?al uiaarniliecnec is no test of 

o O 

national prosperity. The 'wealth uhieh ^AUs lavished 
upon ail the sumptuous palaces and the panoramic 
camps of those la^stless Emperors, must haA^o hcen 
primarily extracted from the pco])le. IIoav the im- 
f)erial coffers Avere filled it is not diflicult to conjecture. 
Some t>f the early Moa:ul conquerors emached tlicni- 
sc'lves hy a series of stn])cndous hurglaries. If aat 
could trace the career ol‘ any particidar emerald or rn))y 
Iromthc days of Mahmoud of Ghuznee to those of Shah 
Jehan, there arc Ioav avIio Avould not ratlua* think of 
Die costly jcAvei in the blaze of the peacock’s tail, than 
in the dc'C}) ohscurity of tlui boAA cls of a hideous idol. 
But Ave have no means, amidst so many hroken dynastic 
chains, of esta’olishiiifif any imperial succession of this 
kind; and A^'(‘ miyht fairly assume, ev('n if AAa‘- had 
no positive evidema^ to rest u])on, that, directly or in- 
directlv, the people paid the price of all the gorg-eous 
ma^niticence AA'hich rendc'red the Court of the Great 
Mogul a type of lA'gal splendor throughout the Avholc 
of the civilised Arorld. It is stated that the progresses 
of Shah ,lchan h;id no perceptible effect upon his col- 
ters — that all his vast Ainderta kings, indeecl, AAnre ma- 
naged A\ ith so much econojuy that he left an orertlo\r- 
ing treasury, and a jevvd-house groaning AvitliAA-etdth.*' 
We may gather from this significant fact some idea of 
Avhat it Avas that caused the people to regard Avith un- 
mingled horror the approach of the Mogul Court. It 
AA'Ould he curious to ascertain AA'hat Aras the amount ot 

* Elphinshme. Bernia- comimfcs llie “lie is not likely to ex.-iggerato, for 
amount at Fomeihing uiulcr i',(h»0,00U/. lie makes Sliah Jelian’s revenue 
ofourmonev,KIialiKlian;it24,000.000/., 2.3,000,()0(»/., whilst it is f^enerally 
“ and,’^ says the historian, iu a note, reckoned to Jiave been 32,000,000/.’' 
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forced Libor extracted from the people, and to what 
extent they were jiaid for their supplies. It is easy to 
“ manage vast undertakings with economy,” if little or 
nothing is to be paid for work or materials. And I 
hardly think that with .‘^iicli data before us — as costly ex- 
peditions uiidertakcii at little cost, and the j'lopular dread 
of the Empci'or’s approach — it is very unfair to assume 
that the lights of the people inhabiting the country 
through which the despot dragged tlie cumbrous length 
of his gorgeous camp, were very slenderly regarded 
either by the sovisreign liimself, or the officers ayIio at- 
tended his Court.* 

That the Mogul Emperors left behind them some mag- 
nificent Avorks, rests not merely on the authority of the 
Mahomedan historians. There are many pictun'sque 
evidences of the fact still patent to the senses of all A\dio 
journey through the provinces of Hindostan. But only 
a small portion of these Avorks ever conferred any sub- 
stantial benefit on the people, and a still smaller portion 
were intended, piimarily, to promote their happiness. 
If they did, it Avas more by accident than by design. 
Many of the Avorks of Avhich traces are still to be seen, 
Averc in active operation for any one’s benefit but for 
an extremely short space of time. Many of them had 
served their purpose Avhen a particular king ceased to 
migrate in a particular diicction. There is nothing more 
remarkable, indeed, in this florid picture of Mahomedan 
beneficence, than the fact that there is nothin" of a sas- 
tained character about it. The beneficence of the Mogul 
Emperors Avas personal and accidental. It Avas never the 
growth of any fixed princi])le inherent in the Govern- 
ment, and, as such, handed doAvu from one representative 
of monarchical poAver to another; but was dependent 
entirely on individual character, Avhich Avas often only 

It is evident from Akbar's Canal in his time, were excavated by forced 
Act, quoted ante^ page 29, that canals, labor. 
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aiiotlier name for individual caprice. Fortunately, tliese 
individual clianges were then of occurrence unusually rare 
in M aliomedaii countries. The epoch of which I am now 
writing extended over a period of about a century and a 
lialf, and embraced only four reigns. Akbar ascended 
tint throne in- 1556, and Aurungzebe was carried to the 
tomb in 1707. Tlie evil, therefore, of that capricious 
exercise of power, of those frequent mutations in the 
system of government, whicli are inseparable from all 
despotisms, was not experienced to that extent which is 
entailed upon a people when they have not merely to con- 
tend against the caprices of an individual, but against the 
caprices of a series of c.apricious individuals. I confess 
that I have little faith in the happiness of the peoide 
under such a despotism as that of tlie (Ireat Moguls.* 
Neither life nor property was secure under their rule. 
The Mahomedan conquerors took what they wanted, and 
executed whom they would. If a merchant ])Ossesscd 
gold or jewels, he was careful to hide his wealth. If an 
artisan was more than commonly ingenious in his craft. 


* I am speaking liere of the flower 
of the Mogul princes. It is almost 
superfluous to allude to the cruelties of 
the earlier Mahoniodan rulers. Ibu 
Jhituta sa3^s that owing to. the tyranny 
of the Emperor, Delhi, when Ite entered 
it, was almost a desert. 'J'he greatest 
(‘ity in the world liad the fewest in- 
habitants.” The particular instances 
of the prince’s cruelty which are given, 
are too numerous for citation — one or 
two instances will suflice: “ One of the 
Emirs of Fargana came to pay him a 
temporary visit. 'Fhe Emperor re- 
ceived him very kindly, and bestowed 
on him some rich presents. After this 
the Emir laid a wisli to return, but 
was afraid the Emperor avouUI not 
allow him to do so; he began, there- 
fore, to think of flight. Upon this, a 
whisperer gave intimation of liis design, 
and the Emir wms i>ut to deatli; the 
wdiole of his ^vealth wais then given to 
the informer. For this is the custom, 
that when any one gives private inti- 
mation of the designs of another, and 
his informcition turns out to be true, 


the person so informed of is put to 
death, and his property is given to the 
informer.” Again: “ Ui)oii a certain 
day, w'hen I myself was pri^seiit, some 
men wttc brought out wlio liad been 
arctfsed of having attempted the life of 
tlie Vizier. Tliey were ordered accord - 
ingl}^ to ])c throwui to the elephants, 
which had been tanglit to cut their vic- 
tims to pieces. I'lieir hoofs Avero cased 
with sharp iron instruments, and the 
extremities of tliese w'crc like knives. 
On such occasions the elephant-driver 
rode upon tliem; and wdien a man was 
thrown to them, they would wTap their 
trunk about him and toss liiin up, then 
take liim with the tcetli and throw him 
between their fore feet u])on the breast. 
If the order w^as to cut liiin to pieces, 
the elephant Avould do so wdth his irons, 
and then throws the piece among the 
assembled multitude; but if the order 
was to leave him, he Avould be left lying 
before the Emperor, until the skin 
should be taken off and stuffed withhay, 
and the flesh given to the dogs,” 
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he concealed the extent of his skill. It was dangerous 
to be rich. It was dangerous to be clever. It was 

O 

dangerous in any way to be a marked man. If the sove- 
reign was accessible to his subjects, so was the execu- 
tioner. Justice was administciud witlx sucli extraordi- 
nary promptitude, that offenders were hurried into the 
presence of their Maker almost before they know that 
they had committed any ollence. Nor Avas the personal 
clemency of the sovereign himself any defence against 
such gross abuse of arbitrary poAA’cr. lie had no means 
of communicating his OAvn mild nature tu the provincial 
viceroys and governors Avho ruled oA'Cr remote parts of 
his empire, or even to the ministers of liis own imme- 
diate cabinet.* Ilis delegated authority Avas often cruelly 
abused. Old travellers tell of barbai'ous acts conimittod 


even in the presence of European gentlemen, at the ix'- 
cital of which humanity shudders, and cix'dulity is Avell- 
nigh staggered. t There is haixlly a native of India in 


* Bohram, Ak bar’s priiiio iiiiuistor, 
■was a great man, and, on the whole, 
not a had one. .But it Ls recorded of 
him, that he took advantage of 
Akbar’s absence on a haw king- party, 
to pnt to death Tardi J^cg, the former 
governor of Delhi, without even the 
ceremony of taking the king’s ord(*rs on 
so solemn an occasion. Om; day, wdiile 
Akbar was amusing himself Avith an 
(jlcphant-fjght, one of these animals 
rail off the field pursued by its antago- 
nist, and foilowed by a promiscuous 
crowd of spectators; it rushed through 
the tents of Bcbram, some of wdiich 
were thrown doAvn; thus exposing the 
minister himself to danger, Avhilst it 
threvr all around him into the utmost 
confusion and alarm. Irritated hy this 
seeming affront, and, perhaps, suspect- 
ing a design against liis life, Behram 
ordered the elephant-driver to be jmt 

to death A nobleman, 

of consequence enough to oppose 
Behram, was put to death on some 
slight charge by that minister. The 
king’s own tutor, Pir Mahomed Khan, 
narrowly escaped the same fate, 
and was banished on pretence of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca,” If men of 
rank were treated to this wild jus- 


tice, it is little likely that the com- 
monalty csca[K?(k 

f Take, hir example, the following 
from the travels of John Mandolslo, 
written in KUO. The governor of 
Alimcdabad had invited the princijial 
directors of the English and Dutch 
trades to au entertainment, of Avliicli, 
as usual, displays of the daiKUiig-girls 
Averc among the chief features. Due 
party having danced themselves out, 
another Avas sent for; but they refused 
to come, fur a reason Avhich need not bo 
given, and Avcrc then forcibly dragged 
into tile pi'osence of the governor. lie 
listened to their excuse, “laughed at 
it, but immediately commanded out a 
party of bis guard, and ordered their 
heads to he struck off. They bcggCMl 
their Hats Avitli horrid cries and lamen- 
tations; but he would ho obeyed, and 
caused the execution to be done in the 
room before all tlie company — not one 
of the lords then present daring to make 
the least intercession for those wretches, 
who Avere eight in number. The stran- 
gers Averc startled at the horror of the 
spectacle, and inhumanity of the action, 
which the governor taking notice of, 
fell a laughing, and asked them what 
they Averc so much startled at.” 
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the present day, who does not liug to himself the precious 
thought that there is no longer any power in the state 
that can order, under the influence of a gust of passion, or a 
spasm of caprice, even tlie meanest laborer to be trampled 
to death by elephants, or disembowelled with a sharp 
knife. The poorest Cooley is entitled to all the solemn 
formalities of a judicial trial, and the punishment of 
death, by whomsoever administered, and on whomsoever 
inflicted, without the express decree of the law, is a mur- 
der for which the highest fimctionary in the Company’s 
territories is as much accountable as a sweeper would be 
for the assassination of tlie Governor-General in Durbar. 

It must be admitted that the later Mogul Emperors 
were not intolerant — that they seldom or never gave 
way to the littleness of religious persecution. It would 
seem that the earlier Tartar monarchs filled all the chief 
oftices of the state with strangers and aliens, and that 
the Hindoos were almost wholly set aside. I>ut the 
princes of whom I am norv writing were more tolerant 
and more liberal. The claims of the Hindoos were not 
disregarded. JMen were appointed to offices of high trust 
and emolument, without reference to the religion which 
tliey professed, or the country from which they drew 
their origin. 

It is not easy to arrive at a clear conception of the 
general condition of the great mass of the ]jeople during 
the reign of the IHogul princes. IMaterials are greatly 
wanting. Early travellers and Iiistorians tell us much of 
the Court — little or nothing of the people. Ibn Batuta, the 
Arab traveller, Avhom IMahomcd Toghlak made Judge of 
Delhi, tells us nothing of the condition of the inhabitants 
of Northern India, but leaves us to infer that the country 
was considerably over-run Avith robbers and wild beasts. 
Of the country on the coast of Malabar, hoAvcver, he 
gives a flourishing account. “ In all this space,” he says, 
“ of two months’ journey, there is not a span free from 
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cultivation. For everybody has licre a garden, and his 
house is placed in the middle of it, and round the whole 
of this there is a fence of wood, up to which the ground 
of eacli inhabitant comes.” The Italian travellers, who 
visited India about the same time, speak with rapture oi 
the flourishing state of Guzerat and Cambay; and de- 
scribe the populous towns, the rich orchards, and the 
beautiful gardens wliich everywhere decorated the banks 
of the Ganges, and indicated the prosperity of the people. 
But the knoAvlcdge possessed by these travellers was su- 
perficial in the extreme; what tiiey saw they but im- 
perfectly comprehended, and of what they heard they 
had but scanty means of estimating the trutli. One fact 
Avas always related to tliem, and always carefully set 
down in their tablets. In every city that they passed 
Averc stored up immense heaps of jervcls and gold. That 
there Avere, in those days, vast accumulations of tlris kind 
of unproductive capital is not to be doubted. But the 
many profited little by the hoarded Avealth of the few. 
The indications of national prosperity Avere, I believe, 
local and accidental ; and I have no faith in the general 
result. The Avealth of India may have been great, but it 
did not circulate. It is noAv diffused over a larger space 
— is more reproductive. That, to some extent, these 
once stored-up treasures have, by a gradual process 
of extraction, been drained out of the country, is not to 
be denied. But the residue is of more service to the 
people tlian the gross amount secretly garnered up in the 
most affluent days of the old Mahomedan kings.* 

Of this gorgeous display of' imperial Avealth our oavu 

A very experienced and intelligont native chiefs, Mahrattas, and others, 
friend, to whom this work is indebted was dazzling— what has become of it? 
for some of its most valuable details, lias it, I asked — has it not spread 
writes, Aritli reference to Ibis and the among the i)ooplc, and so raised the 
passage at p. 24: “The question hero general level, though the eminences 
suggested is a very curious one, and may liavc been lowered ? Skinner 
one regarding which I once had a talk Avould not admit this— at least, not to 
with James Skinner. Even so late as the extent I desired — and maintained, 
in the days of his youth, the e.xhibition Avith the vShroffs and Bnimeahs, that 
of Avealth at the great gatherings of avc drain the land.” — [ Notes.^] 
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countrymen spoke in the same exalted strains, hut they 
contrasted it with tlie general povei’ty of the peopite 
“ Touching the wealth of the king,” wrote one of thc^ 
oldest of the Company’s servants, in the reign of Je- 
hangidre, “ thougli I cannot he otherwise persuaded 
than that it is very great, yet I cannol. helioN'o it to 
amount to that exceeding height that Captain Hawkins 
hath very fabulously written of it ; but ho^vsoever, it is 
certainly marvellously great; and this ho raiseth two 
p.nncij)al ways, by the rent of his lands, and by the 
goods of his noble subjects, for almost the whole (.'state 
of all the greatx!!’ persons of his kingdom returneth to 
him after their decease. The main sum of his wealth 
consisteth partly in ready money in his coffers, whereof 
he is said to possess wonderful store; for there is still an 
importation of all sorts of money into his (.‘ountry, but 
nev(W an ex])ortation ; and partly in rich stenu's, ])earls, 
and jewels, wlitrewith ho is reported to be better liu'- 
nished than any ])rince on the fac.c of the earth.” And 
the same writer adds, that though some ol‘ the court ix-rs 
are very wealthy, “ the plebeian sort is so jxxtr, that the 
greatest part of them go naked in tluur whoh* bodies, 
saving about their [middle] which they cover with a 
linen coverture a state of beatitude in respect x)t 
which they, in no degret', difler Jfom tlu; p(.'0])ie ol' the 
present day. 

Of the dangerous state of the public ^v^xys at this time, 
a clear conception may be gained from the statements 
of the same Avritcr. “On my passage from Surat,” he 
says, “ over a large tract of country as far as Agra, I Avas 
subject to a Avorld of dangers on. the Avay, it being Avell 
knoAvn that no country more dangerous to travel is in 
the whole world than this, by reason of many thousands 
of blood-sucking villains, that for so much as one* of their 

* %foscph SolbiUlk to the (JoTiiputt-yy JS^ov, 22 , 7617 * Ifidici House [records* 
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brass pieces of money tliat coimtcrvailct]i tlic third part of 
a penny sterling Avill cut a man’s throat, Avhich d<)th appear 
by die example of one. of onr ]ioor (countrymen, travelling 
al)out a year past betwixt Surat and Agra, over certain 
w'oody and desolate parts of the cctjuntiy, was so often 
assaulted by thieves on the way, whereof some stri]:)])ed 
him of all Ids little money about him ; yet when cha- 
ritable ])Coplc did oiler him inoney to buy him victuals, 
he ASUHild take none of them, knowing he should quickly 
be deprived of it, besides the fear of his life, but (con- 
tented himself only with such poor food as people pre- 
sented to him.” “ Howbeit,” adds the writer, in a s])irit 
of grateJid vomcration, “ I for my part passed through all 
those hellisli weapons that these cannibal villains used 
to kill men withal, securely enough, through the tender 
mercies of my gracious God.”* This does not bring out 
in very favoral)le colors the internal adnnnistration of 
the Moguls. 

Some stress has been laid upon the amount of revenue 
raised under the Mahomedan dynasties ; but I do not re- 
gard this as any real test of the ])rosperity of the coun- 
try. Ibn Batnta says that the revenue raised irom the 
district of Bowlatabad, in “taxes and fines,” amounted 
to seventeen crorcs of rupees, or seventeen millions of 
our nnmey. What the extent of country subject to the 
licnitcnantcy of Dowlatabad may have been, is only to 
be vaguely gathered from the assertion that “ it extends 
through a distance of three months,” i. c., a three months’ 
journey. During the reigns of the later Mogul Emperors, 
from Akbar to Aurungzebe, the revenue seems to have 
averaged from twenty-six to twenty millions of our money. 
During these reigns, varying according to the personal 
character of the monarch, a considerable amount was 
realised from the questionable sources of fines and pre- 

* Joseph Salhank to the Company^ November^ 1G17. India House Ittcords. 
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seiits. Besides tliese, there was little else than the land- 
tax to recruit the royal treasury.* It would seem that 
in Akbar’s reign, ITj)per India yielded more, and Lower 
Indhi less, than at the present period. A comparison of 
the wealth of the dillerent distiicts will be in some re- 
spects to our advantage ; in others, to our disadvantage. 
But, oil the whole, rightly estimated, the balance is not 
against us.f 

There have necessarily been great changes, and. of those 
changes advantage has been taken by wTiters eager to 
elevate the Mahomedan rule at the expense of that of 
the British Govermneut in India. Doubtless, some once- 
prosperous places exhibit now no sign of prosperity — 
doubtless, there is nothing but ivaste and ruin visible in 
spots which were once smiling with cultivation, or stately 
with the evidences of mercantile wealth. But look at the 
state of England at the present time. If a traveller were 


It should 1)0 home; in mind tliat, 
under ilic govern luoiit of the Mnlioiue- 
dun princes, the prodnctivtnie.ss of tlie 
soil was more uncertain and accidental 
than under our own. The disturbed 
state of the country often (;ansed large 
breadths of land to remain fallow for 
some years, and when they were agtiin 
brought under cultivation, the yield 
was nccesstirily great, 

f A very able writer in the Calcutta 
Review (Article, The. Life and Times of 
A/ihar') has given some interesting de- 
tails of the relative amounts of revenue 
raised from diflerent districts in Akl)ar’s 
time and in our own: — “AVe will take 
at random the revenue of ilitfereiit 
zillahs in various parts of the kingdom, 
and the balance-sheet will be struck in 
our favor. CJiittagong or Chatgaoii, 
ill Abul Faz.Fs scheme, paid three lakhs 
a year. Now, though over-run with 
jungle, and burdened with an extra- 
ordinary revenue and judicial esta- 
blishment, it yields almost six. Purnca 
gave barely two: it now yields above 
twelve. Tirhut gave hardly five lakhs, 
and it now produces fourteen : Budaon 
shows us a balance of nine laklis, and 
it gave eight in the time of Akbar: 
Allahabad presents a score of twenty- 


two with us, in opposition to vseven with 
the Mogul. We have selected the above 
almost at a venture, and on tlio other 
hand it would be unfair not to mention 
several districts whore the balance 
seems in favor of the old scheme. 
These, it may be augured, are mostly 
in Upper Jndia, nor wore the mighty 
resources of Bengal ever bronghl into 
full play by the Mahomedan sovereign 
or by the ablest of his viceroys. Ke- 
maon, under the great financier of 
Akbar, i>aid in ten lakhs at least, and 
it is now si't down as giving only two. 
Babiir sliowed twenty-one lakhs, and 
its actual land-revenue is probably 
about the same, and Agra, wliich is 
novi' thought rich at lifteen, is set down 
as giving the almost incredible return 
of fifty-one lakhs of rupees. [This, 
however, may be explained away. In 
the Subah were xwobably comprehended 
several smaller Sircars or zillalis, as 
Muttra, Furrukabad, Etawah, &c. j But 
our present great strength lies in the 
revenues of Bengal and Behar. Here 
we surpass the best days of the Mus- 
fiulnians, and to this alone we trust for 
a corps de reserve when war or the ex- 
penses of a province unable to pay itself 
liave drained the coffers of the state.” 
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HOW to undertake a journey into the interior by road, lie. 
would stumble upon many signs of wliat, Avitli equal 
candour and truth, might bo declared to be evidences of 
the decadence of Great Britain. He would pass through 
many once-flourishing country towns, now in a stale of 
visible desertion and prostration. lie Avould enter once- 
raagnificent caravanserais (posting-houses and hotels), 
on the spacious court-yards of which the grass is now 
growing. If the windows are not broken, and the house 
and the stables empty, the probability is that the traveller 
will find the many-roomed edifice inhabited by the an- 
cient landlord, now a needy larmcr, and the parish curate, 
who finds there permanent accommodation at a lower 
rent than is demanded by any other inhabitant of the 
place. The little town, which once was in a continual 
state of bustle and excitement, is now like a city of the 
silent. Little children play securely in the streets, uu- 
scared by the clanging hoofs of post-horses, or the smack- 
ing of post-boys’ whips. But, for all this, England is not 
in a state of decay. The tide of traffic and the course of 
our pleasure-progresses run in a different direction. But 
if old toAvns arc falling into decay, ncAV ones are springing 
up. As it is in England, so is it in India. It would be 
as reasonable to dcchu'c that the prosperity of Great 
Britain is declining, because there arc evidences of decay 
along the Groat North Road, as to comment upon the de- 
crepitude of the Indian Empire, because about the grand 
imperial highway from Delhi to Cashmere thci'e are 
indications of a state of bygone road-side grandeur, 
ill the shape of ruined caravanserais and wells. The 
similitude is not a perfect one, but its imperfections 
are decidedly to the disadvantage of my aigument. 
The change is, in the one case, from a state of things in 
accordance with the interests of the people, to another 
state of things, under altered circumstances, advantageous 
to the interests of the people. In the other case, the 
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change is from a state of things advantageous to the 
Emperor and his immediate followers, to a state of things 
advantageous to tlie general mass of the people. The 
evidences of decline which we see around us in India, are 
evidences, in reality, of little more than the decline of the 
paramount power of iinperial selfishness. Wo need not 
much concern ourselves about such a decadence as this. 

I have touched upon the subject of the relative amount 
of revenue raised under the Mogul dynasties and under 
the British-Iudian Government. But of far more im- 
portance and interest than the c[uestion of the amount 
of revenue raised, is the question of the raamier of its 
expenditure. I doubt whether the revenue actually col- 
lected under the most prosperous Mogul Government 
over exceeded that now raised by our own. I am certain 
that, whatever the amount may have been, it was less 
beneficially expended. Now it is paid into what is 
emphatically called the public treasury. It is field in 
trust, and expended for the benefit of the people. But 
in the old times, much of the money collected from the 
])Copleby legitimate, and nuich besides that was extorted 
ifom them by illegitimate means, was ])ourcd into the 
coflers of the Emperor and his dependents. Save in 
rare exceptional cases, there was a lavish waste of money 
on the costly accompaniments of a licentious Court — 
on dancing-girls and fighting animals, and pleasiirequo- 
gresses and great panoramic camps. The contributions 
of the people were not sown, as it were, in the national 
soil, to spring up speedily again multiplied into a rich 
harvest. That which was taken from the husbandman 
did not return to him, but went, perhaps, to decorate 
the tail of a jewelled peacock, or to beautify the costly 
mosaic on the tomb of a Mussulman dame. It is very 
true that the English in India have erected no Taj- 
Mehals. If a Governor-General were to attempt to spend 
a tithe of the hundreds of thousands of pounds rvhich 

B 
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the Taj is said to have cost, on the tomb of a defunct 
wife, he would be recalled long before the work could 
be completed, and impeached, soon after his recall. 

I have no wish to blacken the character of the Ma- 
homedan Emperors. I am anxious to give them credit 
for all that they have done. But I am almost ashamed 
of myself for having spent so much time in showing — 
what is so patent to the xinaided comprehension of all who 
have not contented themselves with ignorance or al)an- 
doned themselves to prejudice — the manifest inferiority, 
in the scale of benevolence and beneficence, of even the 
best of these IMahomedan despots, as rulers of Hindostan, 
to the most indolent and selfish of our own Governors- 
General. It is enough, indeed, to write that they were 
despots. Under such a despotism, the people could not 
have been prosperous or hajjpy. Tlicrc was no security 
for life or property. The luxurious selfishness of the 
Emperors depressed and enfeebled the people. It could 
not be otherwise. The country, indeed, is still prostrated 
by that great curse of Mogul tyranny. It has never re- 
covered from the corruptmg influences of the slavish 
fear which that great domination engendered. India 
owes the confirmed debasement of her morals, no less 
than her mosques and cenotaphs, to the Moguls. It 
may be. that a conquered people arc ahvays, more or 
less, a false people — that it is not in the nature of men 
to be truthful with the yoke on their necks. But the 
form of government observed, and the character of 
the religion professed by the conquerors, must always 
regulate the degree to which political prostration is 
accompanied by moral debasement. Falsehood is the 
child of fear. And who can estimate the tremendous 
amount of falsehood against which the English legis- 
lator has now to contend ? — falsehood which baffles the 
wisdom of the enlightened, and sets at nought the best 
efforts of the humane. The state of things which ex- 
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isted under the nile of the IMogul despots was too 
snrcly calculated to coiTupt both Mahomedans and 
Hindoos — to perpetuate among both classes the selfish- 
ness and faithlessness A\ducli years of milder rule and 
more ennobling example liavc yet scarcely even begun 
to eradicate. 

We found the people of India abject, degraded, false 
to the very core. Mussulman domination had called 
into full activity all the bad qualities whiclx Hindooism 
has in itself a fatal tendency to generate. To the esoteric 
vices inseparable from such a religion were added tlie 
exoteric vices born of circumstances, injurious to any 
people, but to such a people fatal in the extreme. The 
faithlessness, if not engendered, aggravated, and per- 
petuated by Mussulman despotism, is now the grand 
stumbling-block of British legislation. There is hardly 
an hour of his official existence in which it does not 
present itself in the path of the Christian functionary, to 
irajxede his advance and embarrass las movements. It is 
as patent to him as the Taj-Mehal, or the Kootab-Minar ; 
and, go where he will, it is sure to stare him in the face. 

It has not been my object in this chapter to draw any 
T-egular comparison betwexm the general features of Ma- 
homedan rule and those of our own dominion in the East. 
There is one point of difference, which will readily 
present itself to the mind of even the most inexperienced 
reader. It will at once occur to him, that the Mussul- 
man conqueror, though differing in religion, and to a 
certain extent in manners, from the Hindoo, was still 
a member of the same great Oriental family, and ex- 
hibited, in his ordinary intercourse with the inhabitants 
of the conquered land, as many points of resemblance as 
of difference, and even in the latter very often assimilated 
his own customs to those of the country of his adoption. 
He sat on the ground ; he ate his dinner with his fingers; 
he covered his head and uncovered his feet in-doors; he 
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secluded his womeii, and if he did not bring with him the 
same amount of regard for ceremonial observances, and 
the same rigid ideas on the subject of the cleanliness and 
uncleanliness of external things, he was very soon impreg- 
nated with them. The Mahomedan conqueror rapidly 
became Ilindooised. He fused himself into the general 
mass of the people. Ho was not a Tartar, or an Afghan, 
but a Mahomedan Indian. India was his country ; lie 
was not merely in it, but of it. He, or his father, or some 
more remote ancestor, had emigrated thither, and liad 
forgotten the country he had left behind. But between 
the English conqueror and his Hindoo subject there is 
an impassable gulf. There is nothing in common be- 
tween them. The British gentlemen, who fill all the 
2)rincipal offices of tlic state, arc not Christian Indians, 
but Christian Englishmen. Tliey have brought their own 
costume and their own customs with them, and tliey keep 
them on the banks of the Ganges as they would on the 
banks of the Thames. They live alone — utterly sepa- 
rated from the mass of the people — and arc surrounded 
v/ith a prestige of superior wisdom and superior strength ; 
but still, in many rcsjiects, an astonishment and a reproach 
in the eyes of our benighted brethren. 

It is within the scope of this inquiry only to consider 
the very obvious difference of which I speak in relation 
to the happiness and prosperity of the peojile. And, 
on this point, it needs not that much should be said. 
The more you know of a man’s circumstances — the 
more clearly you understand his character, and are 
acquainted with his feelings and opinions — the more 
familiar you are with his domestic habits, and the more 
unrestrained is your intercourse with him — the more good 
you may do him, if you will. But the greater, at the same 
time, is the injury which these advantages enable you 
to inflict upon him. Doubtless the orientalism of our 
Mahomedan predecessors might have wrought mightily 
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for tlic benefit of the people of India, but it may be fairly 
doubted that it did. It was used rather as an engine of 
oppression than of protection. It manifested itself rather 
in arbitrary interference than in kindly concernment. It 
was insolent and magisterial, rather than tender and 
paternal in its demonstrations. If the familiarity of the 
Maliomedans with the language, the usages, the feelings, 
and opinions of the people of India had been associated 
with our own earnest and sustained desire to turn these 
advantages to account, great, doubtless, would have been 
the sfuin. But it was the study of the Maliomedans to 

O 

turn them only to their own account, and they were 
rarely used as anything else than as instnunents of extor- 
tion and oppression. 

Apart from these considerations, it is probable that the 
points of resemblance between the conquerors and the con- 
quered rendered the yoke more irritating and oppressive. 
The greater the difference between the master and the 
servant, the less intolerable is the state of servitude. But 
not merely upon this account is the latter less restless 
beneath it. It is certain that under the Mahomcdaii 
Governments the people were continually breaking out 
into revolt. Under the British Govcrninent internal re- 
bellion is a thing almost unknown. I believe that this is 
in no small measure attributable to the approximation in 
the one case, and the divergence in the other, of which 
I have been speaking. When the diflcrence between the 
master and the servant is slight, the latter is little able to 
understand why the relationship should exist, and little 
willing to suffer its continued existence. He does not 
recognise either the physical or the moral superiority 
which should place one in subjection to the other. And, 
therefore, he is restless under the yoke, and endeavors 
to cast it off. But when the master comes from a distance 
— from some far-off fabulous country — when lie speaks 
another language, has another complexion, wears another 
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dress, and comes with all the environments of wealth, 
and wisdom, and physical pow'er, great alike in activity 
and endurance — ^tho servant recognises the necessity of 
submission; his self-love is less wounded, he is more 
patient under the yoke. Now, if the yoke is to he borne 
at all, it cannot be borne too patiently. Every effort to 
cast it off increases the cost of the subjugation. 

I have one more argument to notice in this chapter, 
which has swollen to a length which I did not contem- 
plate at its commencement. It is said that if the 
people of India were happier under our rule than under 
that of their Asiatic conquerors, they would emigrate 
largely into the British provinces from those states, as 
Oude and Ilyderabad, Avhich arc still under Asiatic 
domination. And it lias been urged by a very high 
authority that this circumstance is to be attributed to 
the fact that, although under British rule there is 
more security and more tranquillity, om* monopoly of 
aU the chief offices of the state more than counter- 
balances these advantages, and deters men from seek- 
ing our protection. But it appears to me that wo need 
not look further than the known character of the 
people of India for the cause of their immoveability and 
quiescence. The natives of India are not a migratory 
people. They are not an enterprising people. Apathy 
is one tiling ; content is another. Of the misgovem- 
ment of the Oude and Hyderabad pro\unces I need not 
speak in this place. It is argued that this misgovern- 
ment is submitted to, because the natives under native 
rule may rise to offices of dignity and emolument. But 
how little, after all, does this affect the happiness of 
the great mass of the people. It is small consolation 
to the husbandman whose crops are destroyed, or to 
the artisan whose house is bmnt to the ground, that 
there is no law against his sitting as a judge, or eom- 
manding a regiment of horse. It is of far more im- 
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portance to him that they Avho command regiments of 
horse should protect instead of oppressing, and that 
they who sit as judges should conscientiously admi- 
nister justice to the people. It appears to me that the 
view taken of this matter hy the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company is pre-eminently sound. 
“ Eacilities of official intercourse,” they vTote in an 
admirahle letter to the Supreme Government of India, 
enunciating then* opinions respecting the interpretation 
of the Charter Act of 1831, “ can little affect the bulk 
of the j)CO]dc luider any government, and least imder 
a good government. It is not by holding out incen- 
tives to official ambition, but by repressing crime, by 
securing and guarding property, by creating confidence, 
by ensuring to industry the fruit of its labors, by pro- 
tecting men in the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
rights, and in the unfettered exercise of tlicir faculties, 
that government best ministers to the public Avcalth 
and hapi)iiicss. In effect, the free access to office is 
chiefly valuable when it is a part of general freedom.”* 

But it is time that this inquiry sliould cease. The 
paper upon uliicli I have written these last pages has 
rested upon a folio “ Blue Book,” containing a retmn 
“ of aU public works wliich have been completed in 
India by the East India Company witlun the last ten 
years; including einbankmenls, canals, and works of 
irrigation, roads and bridges, buildings, factories, docks, 
and all other public works.” — “Also, a similar return 
of all public works now in progress in India (with the 
addition of any proposed railways), showing in each 
case the oliject of the work, the date of its commence- 
ment, and' (where terminated) its termination, the 
amount of expense incurred, the amount estimated for 
cbmpletion, and the probable time of completion, of all 

♦ The Court of Directors to the Governor- General of India in Council^ December 
10, 1834. MS. Eecords, 
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imfinisliod works ; with such statements or documents as 
may be deemed necessary to explain or illustrate the 
above returns.” — (Ordered by the House of Commons 
to bo printed, August 1, 1851.) I shall have occasion 
to refer to this, in less general terms, in a subsequent 
portion of this work. In the mean while, there it is, 
as a solid argument in itself, against which little can 
be said by those who vaunt the superior beneficence 
of the Mahomedan Emperors, and discourse upon the 
short-comings of our British rule in the Easl. It may 
not be all that I could dosin' ; but, even as it is, could 
Akbar and his famous minister, Abul Eaziil, have 
brought out such a “ Blue Book” as this ? 


Note* — Illustrative of what I have 
remarked, at page 39, on the subject of 
forced labor employed in the construction 
of the great public works of the native 
princes of India, 1 find a passage in 
Mr. Robertson’s very interesting work, 
“ Tolitical Incidents of the First Bur- 
mese War,” which I should have quoted 
in the right place liad the volume been 
in existence when I was writing on the 
subject. Speaking of the remains of a 
great wall in Arracan, Mr. Robertson 
says; *‘It is always to be borne in 
mind, in drawing conclusions from the 
great doings of ancient rulers, of whom 
no other record remains, that tlie power 
unscrupulously exercised by tlic mo- 
narebs of those early days, at least in 
Asia mid Africa, of compelling the 
wdiole mass of their subjects to devote 
their labors to the accomplishment of 


any favorite design, rendered it possible 
for a very feeble state to leave very 
bulky vestiges to excite the admiration 
and curiosity of succeeding generations. 
What ancient Egypt suffered that the 
Pyramids might rise no one can tell ; 
and wjio thinks now of the 30,000 men, 
women, and children, said to have 
perished, since this century commenced, 
to accelerate the excavation of the 
canal connecting the Kile with Alex- 
andria ?” It was observed, too, by 
Lord Aberdeen, in tlic House of Lords, 
with reference to the “humiliating” 
fact of the “ great works of the Mogul 
Emperors,” that we “might as well 
draw an inference from the Pyramids 
of Egypt, and conclude that their 
builders were superior to us in moral 
qualifications.” — [ParUamcniart/ Pro- 
ceedhigiij March 11 , 1853.] 
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CHAPTER III. 

Our European Predecessors— - Tlie Portuguese in India— The Dutch — Discourage- 
ments at the Outset — Progress of Empire— Our First Administrative Efibrts 
— The Conquest of Bengal — Efforts of Clive and Hastings — The Regulating 
Act— Connvallis and tlie Regulations— Subsequent Administrative Advances. 

'J^iiERE is no need tliat, in pursuing the history ol 
Indian Administration, I should tre^at in detail of the 
measures of our European predecessors on the great field 
of Eastern adventure. They were traders; they were 
conquerors ; they were spoliators ; they were prosc- 
lytiscrs. But they ^Ycrc not administrators. 

I would only speak of them in so liir as their doings 
infliKuiced the rise and progress of our own power in the 
East. On the last day of the sixteenth century the 
London East Tiidia Company became a substantial fact. 
The Portuguese had preceded us on the great pathways 
of the Eastern seas, and had oven claimed a sort of cx- 
clusi\'c right to the trafiic of the far Indies. They had 
led the wa\' to the great discoveries, by wlrich other 
couiiti'ics were eager to profit, and looked upon oim 
mcrcha.nt-shi])s as i)iratical interhrpers. They had navi- 
gated and traded ; tliC}- hatl fimght and conquered ; they 
had intrigued and ]')roselytiscd, before the traders of 
Lojidou had met at Alderman Goddiu'd’s house or 
Eormders’ Hall, and taken measures to equip certain 
vessels of their orvn “ uporr a pure rrrercarrtilc bottorrr.’ 
The commercial enterqrrise of the substantial Flemings, 
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too, liad been roused into activity before our own, and 
tliey sent out tlieir licavy vessels to tlie spice-islands 
before wc bad done more than talk about it. Wben, 
tbcrcfore, we fairly started as adventurers in the Eastern 
seas, wc bad rivals to cope Avillp wbose antagonism camiot 
be estimated l:)y those wlio woidd measure it in accord- 
ance witb tbe relative powers of tbe ibree nations in tbe 
middle of tbe present century. 

The progress of tbe Portuguese on tbe Coni incut of 
India bad been rapid and dazzling. But tlie seeds of 
decay bad been planted deep in tbe constitution of tbe 
Indo-Lusitaniaii power from its birtb. Encouraged by 
tbe first successes of tbeir countrymen, all kinds of 
adventurers, bound 1)y no biAvs, and restrained by no 
scruples, flooded into tbe country, and made a deluge of 
licentiousness Avdicrevei' they Avent. Soldiers swaggered, 
and priests crept about tbe seaports. Forts and cburcbcs 
rose Aip at tbeir bidding. Strong in numbers, Avitb all 
tbe muniments and equipments of Avar by sea and by 
land, they bad no need to croucli to tbe native princes 
aird humbly solicit tbeir protection. Insolence and 
violence Avere tbe cbaract eristics of tbe ‘‘braggard 
Portugals,” and for a little wbHe they carried everything 
before them. 

It is not easy to arrive at a just conception of the 
extent of Portuguese immigration in tlie sixteenth and 
seventeenth ccntm’ies. Some, at least, of the statements 
illustrative of this subject should be received Avith ex- 
treme caution. It is I'clated, for example, that Avhen 
tbe Moguls attacked Hoogbly, Avhere tbe Portuguese 
Avere ganisoned, in 1632, ten thousand of the latter fell 
in the course of the siege. Such statements as these may 
be safely discarded. The stamp of exaggeration is too 
plainly upon them to suffer us to hesitate about their re- 
jection. But when every allowance is made for these 
over-charged traditions, it still remains to be accredited 
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that Portugal poured her thousands into India in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and that a large 
proportion of them were desperate and unscrupulous 
adventurers, who loved neither God nor Man. 

The evil influence of the Portuguese was, in those 
early days, recited as the main hindrance to our advance- 
ment ill the East. But it only kept us in check for a 
time to contribute to our ultimate greatness. At first, it 
would seem that the native powers, already alarmed and 
irritated by the fortifying of the Portuguese, had done 
their best to restrain a like evil habit in tlie new tribe of 
Feringhecs ; but they began, after a while, to understand 
that the countrymen of Hawkins and Roe could fight as 
well by sea and laud as the descendants of Albuquerque ; 
and it was conjectured that avo might expel the laAvless 
intruders, Avho had plundered their towns, massacretl 
their people, and broken their idols without remorse. 
I'hese thiims were in our favor. And whatever re- 
proaches we may rightfully heap on the iniquitous career 
of the Lusitaiiian conquerors, this much at least must be 
conceded to them, that they Averc the first to breast the 
heady toiTent of Mussulman usurpation in Ilindostan, 
and to destroy the prestige of the invincibility of the 
Mogul. It was no light thing to bring the skill and 
enterprise of Avestern ciAdlisation face to face with the 
embodiment of that great IMahomedau ])owcr, Avhich, 
streaming from its Avild home in Central Asia, had over- 
run so many countries, and absorbed so many princi- 
palities. It was no light thing to drive a thorn into the 
flesh Avhich had sAvollen so proudly under the influence 
of years of unbroken prosperity, and to raise festering 
anxieties and misgivings where before had been only 
security and triumph. 

It is clear to me that the errors of the Portuguese 
wrought mightily to om? advantage. Not that wo vo- 
luntarily profited by them in the Avay of example, but 
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that we wore compelled to avoid the excesses into which 
they had hurried themselves, and those very excesses 
tended to facilitate our gi'adual progress. We have 
established ourselves in India, because our progress has 
been gradual. Whilst we were slowly advancing step by 
step, the Portuguese Empire in India was rapidly falling 
to pieces. We need not look to any foreign sources for 
the cause of its decline and fall. The enmity of the 
Dutch may have precipitated the event, but sooner or 
later it must have fallen to pieces by the innate force of 
its own corruption. 

Outwardly these Flemish adventurers, who 'were so 
eager to grapple Avith the Portuguese, were our allies. 
But they Avere false friends, and, as such, more dangerous 
than open enemies. Our OAvn seamen and factors had 
from the first been suspicious of the designs of these 
“honest Dutch,” and had AATitten one to another, from 
our insular establishments, Avarning them that they Avere 
“ our enemies to the utter ruin of our trade, so far as 
their poAver Avill giA^e them leaA'e.”* And this Avas very 
soon apparent. They obstructed us, and dictated to 
us. They compelled us to do Avhat Ave did not Avish, and 
prevented us from doing Avhat avc did. They committed 
excesses, and avc paid the penalty of them in vicarious 
forfeitures and imprisonments. They wronged us, and 
lorded it over us ; and Ave AA'ere perpetually seeking 
redress at home and abroad, but never succeeded even 
in obtaining an instalment of tardy justice. According 
to all human calculations at this time, the Dutch were 
about to establish a great empire in India, and the 
English were about to be driven ignominiously into neAV 
fields of enterprise in another quarter of the globe. All 
that the Company could do at this time was to maintain 
a gasping existence against the threatened danger of 
total desthiction. But the very obstructions which 

* Letter of George Ball, from Macassar, to Bantam* ' India House Becords. 
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seemed to menace tlie life of tlie Company Avero tlic 
elements of its permanent success. 

For tliese very discormagements, Avliich beset tlie 
Company at tlie commencement of tlieir career, averted 
envy and compelled caution, and were therefore their 
protection and support. If India had really embraced 
within its limits the “ arm beata divites et insulas” which 
the imaginations of our countrymen pictured to them so 
luxuriantly at the daAvn of the seventeenth centur}'^ — if 
tlio traffic had been as profitable, if the fields of adven- 
ture had been as alluring in reality as in expectation — if 
the young men of good family who Avent out in our early 
fleets had met Avith brave entertainment from the native 
princes, and had sent home dazzling accounts of their 
marvellous success, there would soon have been an end 
of the Company. A httle cluster of London merchants 
could never have kept in their oavu hands the prmlege 
uf cxcIusIa'C trade Avith the far Indies, if it had not been 
that this priWlcge appeared to be little worth contest- 
ing. The Company Avere opposed abroad and vilified at 
home. Their dividends Avere unexpectedly Ioav. Their 
shares Avere at a discount. Their factors Avroto home 
that English goods “ would not vent among the Gentiles;” 
and the Lord Ambassador, Avhom King James sent out 
to the Mogul, protested that “ the country Avas mistaken.” 
'This embassy seemed for a time to raise the dignity of 
Indian adventure, and to give an impetus to the ignorant 
ambition of the unprofitable classes at home. But they 
soon discovered the error they had committed, and re- 
turned home to report that there Avas no hopeful enter- 
tainment for them in the kingdom of the Great Mogul. 
The war in the Loav Countries gave better prospect of 
employment to our younger sons. And so, m this the seem- 
ing hopelessness of Indian enterprise, lay strong and deep 
all our hope. If the Company’s monopoly had not been 
preserved we should have established no Indian Empire. 
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Not that the Company ever thought of empire. Tlie 
London merchants, ndio looked anxiously the return 
of their ricli arg<.)sies, when tlio Stuarts sat in White- 
hall, and the Moguls ruled the empire ofHindostan I'rom 
the Peacock throne of Delhi, n'cre no nnu'e than adven- 
tiu'ous traders. They were never stiiTed by cheams of con- 
quest, or peiplexed by projects of government. Their 
wildest spccidations ■\rere bounded by the vision of a few 
factories Avitliiu siyht of the white suif of the southern and 
western coasts, or washed by the dark waters of the 
Ganges. Tlu'y ^\'■cro settlers only liy sutferance of the 
native princes, of whom they stood in continual awe ; and 
it would have seemed as impossible to them to reduce the 
“Great IMognl” to a pensioner and a sup])liant, as to 
float the continent ofllindostan into the British Channel, 
and annex it matcriall}' to the British Isles. 

In all their counsels at home — in all their instructions 
to their servants abroad — the trader was everywhere 
dominant. It was their policy to retain the slightest pos- 
sible hold of the soil — to encumber themselves with as 
little as possible that they could not carry off at a 
moment’s notice. They hated the thought of an increase 
of “ dead stock.” The midtiplication of factories was 
odious to them; and a fort was an abomination. They 
looked only for a brisk trade and a. good dividend. And 
althoimh for “ nejrlectiiig to establish fortified factories”* 
they were nearly losing their monopoly altogether, the}' 
reprehended their servants abroad for thinking of terri- 
torial acquisition and military defence. Indeed, so little 
did it seem to them that there was any chance of ever 
fighting Avith the natives of India, that, during the war 
of succession at the end of Shah Jehan’s reign, they ex- 
ported ordnance and ordnance-stores “ on a pure mercan- 
tile bottom,” calculating that there would be a demand 

* This was one of the grounds assigned for the grant of the charter to 
Courten’s Association. 
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for such articles of merchandise, and that the royal 
princes would pay highly for goods wliidi they could 
turn to such profitalilc account. But tlic disposal ol' 
events was far Lcjyond the reacli of that little handful 
of London merchants. All things were working quietly, 
but powerfully, when least they thought it, towards 
the establishment of that great empire of the Merchant 
Princes -which now stretches from Peshawur to Pcot. 

O 

Eager as tlie Company were, and earnestly as they tried, 
to limit the number of their factories, the number con- 
tinued to increase. Expansion seemed to be the natural 
law which governed our position in the East. From the 
Bombay c(,)ast, where the Company’s factors first settled 
themselves, they made their way b)' land to Agra, then 
rounded Cape Cofmorin, settled themselves on the 
coast of Madras, and soon stretched up the Bay of 
Bengal, to establish themselves in that rich province.* 
This was not the result cither of commercial cuyiidity or 
territorial ambition. Naturally disposed towards slo-w and 
cautions movement, the Company were hunied onward 
by an irresistible jiower, which made them, in spite of 
themselvc-s. Merchant Princes and great territorial Lords. 
Wondc>rful, indeed, w'as the manner in which the road 
was cleared for the advance of the Company. Everything 
was falling to pieces and decaying ai'ound them. The 
Mogul ])ower was crumbling at their feet. The Portu- 
guese Empire was rotting away, devoured by worms and 
maggots — a lllthy mass of corruption. Nothing had any 
vitality and progressiveness in it, except that little body 
of London merchants, which seemed beyond the reach of 
human accident to damage or to repress. Heavy blows and 
great discouragements gave them only new courage and 

* It was not, however, considered a ‘‘ is a hot country — the most of the 
rich, province in the early days of people very poor Gentiles.” — [AIS. 
British adventure. Our factors looked Records of the East India Company,'] 
askance at it. “ Beiigalla,” they wrote, 
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new strengtli. He whose ways are not our ways wrouglit 
for thcin deliverance out of peril — power out of weakness 
— victory out of defeat. There is no more instructive 
lesson in all history than this. Tlie great structure of 
our Indian Empire has been roared as no human intellect 
would have designed, and no human hands would have 
fashioned it. It has been reared for us as lor a chosen 
people, and mighty is the responsibility which a trust so 
imposed upon us entails. The more we consider all the 
circumstances of the Kise and Progress of the British 
power in the East, the more palpable and oljstinate ap- 
pears the scepticism which would attribute so stu))endous 
and mysterious a movement to anything but the special 
interference of an almighty Providence lor a purpose 
commensurate with the grandeur of the design. 

It is not the object of this work to trace the triumphs 
of British arms and the extension of our territorial 
dominion. I have here to do only with matters of 
internal administration, and I assume the ■j)ossession by 
the reader of a general knowledge of the salient events 
of Anglo-Indian history, from the day on which Captain 
Best wrote to the Company, “wo have settled in 
Surat,” to the timo’when Lord Dalhousio announced the 
annexation of Pegu.* We traded ; we conquered; we 
governed. It was long before this matter of govern- 
ment came very palpalily before us. At first, all that we 
had to do was to govern ourselves, and this avc did in a 
very loose manner — rather according to laivs of power 
and impulses of passion, than to principles of justice and 
reason. At the outset of our career the Company’s 
factors were under the immediate orders of their own 
chiefs — Surat being the seat of the central authority — 
but the “ Generd,” or commander of the Fleet, seems to 

* We had a factory of old in Pegu — used to report that the country was 
but it was soon abandoned. Our traders full of rubies. 
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have had a controlling power. The factors complained 
til at he regulated their promotion,* and that the captains 
of his sliips sat in their councils and interfered with 
their alFairs.f As the British population of Surat con- 
sisted, in no small measure, of the people of the Fleet, 
peihaps this fusion of the two authorities was not alto- 
gether unreasonahle or inexpedient. The consultations 
were often held on hoard the ships in the Roads; and 
the chief of the factory signed his name after that of the 
principal navtil officer. 

The laws under which our people lived at this time 
were necessarily two-sided. In regard to all our trans- 
actions with the native inhabitants of the place, weAvere 
subject to the judicial tribunals of the country. On the 
first establishment of our factory at Surat, Captain Best, 
iu his treaty with the Viceroy, had stipulated that “ in 
all questions, wrongs and injuries that shall be offered to 
us and to our nation, we do receive from the judges and 
those that be iu authority speedy justice, according to 
the quality of our complaints and Avrongs done us, and 
that by delays Ave lie not pxit off' or Aveariod by time or 
eharge,”J But our people had no great liking for these 
native courts, and Avhen it could be done Avithout ma- 
nifest danger, took the hiAV into their own hands. Among 
themselves justice aa^ts administered in criminal cases by 
virtue of a King’s commission under the Great Seal, 
which empoAvered the Commissioners to punish and 

" Joseph Salbank, one of the oldest f “ Whereby the way your worships 
of ouv factors, wrote liome to the Com- may be pleased to take notice, that it 
pany in 1G17, complaiuiiig “ that your may be a thing of ill consequence, when 
proud Captain Keeling, towards 'vvhom you make commanders of ships to be 
I have ever carried myself very gen- of your Council of India, though to ho 
teelly, or rather more humbly than I consulted without by your President 
ought to have done, should offer me and Council in some things, especially 
tliat indignity as to place me under such as concerns sea-affiirs, hath been 
piiuies and younglings to whom, for my their continual practice, ami is also very 
years’ sake, I might be esteemed grand- necessary.” — [F. G, Mernj to the Com- 
father — yea, this he did, though ho patv/^ January^ 1G49. A/ 6'. Imha House 
never saw tliem to whom he gave pre- Records. ] 
eedence above me.” — [ili-S. India House t MS. India House Records, 

Records,'] 

F 
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oSeR^ers "by martial law.* In civil cases tlie 
wiU of tlic President or Chief of the Factory seems to 
have been absolute. 

As our factories increased in number, there became a 
divided authority and control. The establishments on 
the western coast and in the interior of the peninsula 
were subordinate to Surat, whilst those on the Coro- 
mandel coast were off-shoots from, and subject to, the 
factory at Bantam. But the Company’s servants in India 
recommeudod a system of greater centralisation. “ We 
are told,” they wrote, “ to declare our opinions that 
your affairs, like those of other nations which are far 
greater, would bo best managed if they Avere submitted 
under one government, Avhich you might place at your 
pleasure either at Bantam or here (Surat), as you sluill 
find to stand Avith your most convenioncAA”f It could 
hardly be questioned whether the central authority could 
be fixed more expedientlA'' at Surat or Bantam. The 
importance of our insular establishments had been great, 
Avhen it Avas doubtful whether Ave should 1)0 able to 

* And this power was exercised too. loweth.” [Here follow the crimes 
I find among the Surat consultations, with which he was charged. ) “AVhere- 
as far back as FebiTiary, 1616, the fore the said Gregory I Adlingtou being 
following record of criminal proceed- convicted by his own confession, it Avas 
ings: generally resolved on, that as avoII in 

“ Consultations held on board the resyicct of the oficnce itself as for ex- 
ship Charles^ dated SAvally Koad, Feb. ample an<l ])rcvention of others in the 
23, 1616. Fresent, Captain H. Top- like, that ho should suficr pains of 
well, Chief Commander of the fiect, <Jcc. death Avhen^of he received judgment 

“ Whereas Gregory Lcllington had on by tlie mouth of the C>hicf Commander, 
Sunday, the IGth of February last past, which was (according to his own 
in or near the town of Surat in the desire), that he should the next day bo 
dominions of the Mogul, killed Henry conveyed ashore, and by the musketeers 
Barton, Englishman, and belonging to of the guard be shot to death — and so 
the company of the good ship the the Lord have mercy upon his soul. — 
James, then riding in or near the lioad Signed Henry Pepwell (Chief Com- 
of Swally, it was concluded by tho mander of the fleet) — Thomas Ker- 
council aforesaid, that the said Lei- rihge, Chief of the Factory, See''-- [ilLS. 
lington should be called to answer for India House Jiecords.^ I have given 
the said murder ; which being effected, this at length, as the earliest account of 
the King’s Majesty’s Commission, under our judicial proceedings in India Avith 
the Great Seal, in point of authority and which I am acquainted, 
power to punish and execute by mar- f William Tremlen and others to the 
tial laAY, Avhere need required, was read Company, Jan, 4, 1638. MS, India 
publicly before the prisoner, and that House Hecords, 
done it was laid to his charge as fol- 
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establish, a trade with the continent of India, but it had 
continued gradually to decline as our factories took root 
on the great Indian peninsula, and we had become more 
willing to leave the island trade to the Dutch. Surat 
was therefore erected into a presidency. As time ad- 
vanced, the control of the naval authorities was shaken 
off ; and the President at Surat became the chief repre- 
sentative of the Company in the East. 

The power which this officer possessed was great ; and 
it was often fearfully abused. Everything depended 
upon the personal character of the man ; and the Com- 
pany were not always fortunate in their representatives.* 
But great local changes were now impending. In 1653 
the settlement of Madras, or, as it was now officially 
known, of Fort St. George, Avas erected into a jiresidenc}’’. 
In 16G8 the island of Bombay, which had formed a por- 
tion of the dowry of the Infanta on her marriage to our 
second Charles, was granted to the Company, and placed 
under the government of the Company’s sen^ants. It 
soon began to rise into importance. But at this time 
Bengal, which has now divarfcd the other Indian presi- 
dencies, held the lowest place in the scale, and Avas sub- 
ordinate to the Presidency of IMadras. It was not until 
the year 1715 that it was created an independent presi- 
dency, under the name of the Presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam, t Our first efibrts at improved administration were 
made upon the Avestern coast. 

On the first grant of Bombay to the Company, a Go- 
vernor A\ms appointed, Avith a Council, from among the 
members of Avhich a Deputy-Governor was to be selected 
by the chiefs. But this Council Avas held subordinate to 

* It appears to rae that as time ad- f In 1 699 the villages of Chuttanut- 
vanced, the character of the chiefs, or tee (or Calcutta) and Govindpore ivcrc 
presidents, rather deteriorated than im- granted to the Company. Sir Charles 
proved. The earliest were among the Eyre was sent out as "chief agent in 
best— Mr. Thomas Kerridge, for ex- Bengal, with instructions to build a fort, 
ample, the first chief of Surat, seems to which, in honor of the reigning mo- 
havo been a man of great integrity and narch, was called Eort William, 
ability. 

F 2 
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tAic Presidents and Coimcil of Surat, and in tlie following 
year an eJTort was made by the Court of Directors to 
place upon some better and more substantial footing 
the general administrative agency of their several settle- 
ments. It was then determined that the central authority 
should consist of a President at Surat, Avith a Council of 
eight members, five of whom were to reside permanently 
at the Presidency.* In this year, 16G9-70, tAvo Courts of 
Judicature Avere established at Bombay. The lower 
Court was presided oAPr by one of the Company’s civil 
odicers ; and the other, Avhich Avas a Court of Appeal, 
Avas composed of the Deputy-Governor and members of 
Council.f The Dcput 3 "-Govornor and three military 
officers Avere to constitute a Court for the administration 
of martial laAv. The Court of Directors took this matter 
of the legal tribunals into their serious consideration at 
this time ; and Avere anxious, Avhenever it Avas possible, 
that trial b}^ juiy shoidd bo the practice in force*. At the 
same time they recommended the establishment of a 
mint. But the)^ Avere extremely jealous of the gi’OAvth 
of military influence at their settlements, and turned 
their soldiers into civilians and their civilians into soldiers 
at discretion ; that the pure military element might not 
an^'where assert itself in dangerous predominanco.J 
There Avas another advantage, too, in this. It ap- 
peared to the Company that indiflerent book-keepers 
and accountants might make very decent soldiers ; and 
that if their civilians Avere trained to arms, an occasional 
hard bargain might be got rid of by the gift of a military 
commission. Three-quarters of a century afterwards 
the force of this reasoning met Avith the most remarkable 


* Bruce, 

The writer acids : ‘‘ This plan merits 
particular notice, from being the first 
example of a regular constitution, with 
chiefs, in the Company's foreign de- 
pendencies.*' 

t In 1672-73 the President and Coun- 


cil recommended the establishment of 
a police force at Bombay. 

I Mr. Bruce relates that one Captain 
Shacton, who was scut to Bombay in 
command of troops, was made a factor 
forthwith, “ that he might combine bis 
military with his civil duties.” 
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illustration to be found in the histor}'- of the world. 
There was a young man at Madras, who had gone out 
as a writer ou the establishment, but who Jiiade no 
great progress Avith accounts, and exhibited no very 
warm passion for the ledger. But he had been de- 
scribed, Avhen a boy, us one “ out of measure addicted 
to fighting,” and no sooner Avere our settlements on the 
coast threatened by the enmity of our French rivals than 
lie pushed aside the ledger, accepted a military com- 
mission — and laid, broad and deep, tlie foundation of 
our British Empire in the East. 

The only re(;oguised substantive service at the close of 
the seventeenth ccntuiy, Avas what is iioav knoAAUi as the 
Civil Service; and that the Court of Directors Avere^ 
eager, in those early days, to organise after a fashion of 
their own — a fashion, Avhich Avas preserved unchanged 
long after the English had become the lords-paramount 
of tlui Indian Avorld. The gradations of Writers, Fac- 
tors, Merchants, and Senior Merchants Avere then esta- 
blished, and the names of the Company’s servants en- 
rolled ill a regular seniority list.* The)' passed, hoAvever, 
from one prcsideiny to another; and, it sometimes hap- 
pened, that AAdicn any emergency arose — Avhen the Com- 
pany’s servants Averc at strife among themselves, or the 
trade of any particular agency Avas cinbarrassiid — that 
the DirectoiAs sent out one of their oavu body, or a rela- 
tive of one of their chief members, to bring matters to a 
favorable adjustment. It appears, too, to have been 


* The following iiro the service re- 
gulations as contained in the Court’s 
letters: — the advancement of our 
apprciiiices we direct tliat, after they 
have served the first five years, they 
shall have 10/. per annum for the last 
two years ; and having served those 
two years, to be entertained one year 
longer as writers, and have writers* 
Sdlary ; jind liaving served that year, 
to enter into the degree of factors, 
wdiich otherwise would have been ten 


years. And knowing that a distinc- 
tion of titles is, in many respects, ne- 
cessary, we do order that when the 
apprentices have served their times, 
they be styled writers; and when the 
writers have served their times, they 
be styled factors ; and fiictors, having 
served their times, to be styled mer^ 
chants; and merchants having served 
tlicir times, to be styled senior mer- 
chants'^ 
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very much the custom, even in those early days when 
the mercantile affairs of the Company were in a bad 
way — when trade was slack and money was scarce, or 
when their dead stock was consuming their revenue, to 
send out instructions to reduce the pay of their servants, 
and so to save a few hundieds a year.* This was not 
the way to obtain good service, and to keep the Factors 
and Merchants from trading on their own accounts at 
a greater loss to the Company than would have been 
entailed upon them if they had doubled, instead of re- 
duced, the salaries of their servants. 

It is in the records of the year 1C79-80 that I trace, 
for the first time, anytlung like a scheme of general 
admuiistration, embracing the whole question of Inland 
Eevenue. In that year instructions were sent out to the 
Local Government to make Bombay discharge its own 
civil and mihtary expenses. A duty was to be levied 
on the houses in the island ; and the land was to bo 
surveyed and assessed — or rather let out on lease. 
There was a dim idea, too, even in those da}'s, of the 
development of the resources of the country by means of 
artificial works, and a system of drainage was recom- 
mended, by which the low marshy grounds of the Bom- 
bay island might be rendered fit for cultivation. 

In 1681-82, Bengal was established as a distinct 
agency, with instructions to communicate immediately 
with the Court of Directors. This arrangement, however, 
did not last long. The chief Agent, who had been sent 
out directly by the Com’t, mismanaged affairs and mis- 
conducted himself; and Bengal was accordingly brought 
back again to its old subordination to Madras. About 

* For example, in 1678-79, orders expenses of Bombay, civil and military, 
went out to reduce the pay of the I^e- were limited to 7000 l a year. Ihc 
Bident of Surat to 300/. a year, and to result of these measures was a rebel- 
change his title to that of Agent. The lion, headed hy the chief military 
senior member of Council was to have officer, which well-nigh lost Bombay to 
80/. per annum ; and the Deputy-Go- the Company altogether, 
vernor of Bombay 120/. The entire 
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the same time Bombay was constituted an independent 
settlement, and in 1685-86 it was erected into the chief 
seat of the British power in the East Indies, whilst Sinat, 
with a subordinate Agent and Council, was reduced to a 
Factory. In April, 1 686, a new charter was granted to 
the Company, confirming all thcii’ former privileges, and 
further empowering them to erect coiu’ts of judicature, 
to exercise martial hiw, and coin money at a mint of 
their own. The establishment of a mint had long be- 
fore been recommended to the Company by their ser- 
vants abroad; and it had been much considered and 
discussed, but had never before taken practical shape. It 
was now, howevei’, actually to pass into a fact by the ex- 
press permission of the Crown. The Company regarded 
it simj)ly as an instrument of trade, but their servants, 
five-and-twenty 3'cars before, h.ad been looking at the 
matter of a Tankshall in the Deccan, in connexion with 
the question of war."* 

In 1687, Bombay, in imitation of the more ambitious 
style of the Portuguese and the Dutch, was elevated to 
the dignity of a Begency, and the (fo\'ernor was created 
General-in-Chief of all our Indian settlements. This was 
a matter, however, merely of outward titles and digni- 
ties. It is of more importance to record, that at this time 
Madras was formed into a corporation, Avith a Mayor 


The factors at Kajaporc — Ilcniy 
Keviiigton and others — wrote, in 1659, 
during the war of succession, recom- 
mending the Company to take advan- 
ttige of the weakness engendered by 
this internecine strife, to coin money 
and make war on tlio Mogul. ‘‘For 
your worships may please to knoAv,” 
they said, “ that all these artificial 
mines of money which were made in 
time of peace, are now exliausted 
through a civil war; and what better 
time than now to make them sensible 
of the benefit they have for many years 
received from you, and likewise of the 
injuries, oppressions, and wrongs, that 
you have received from them, which 
would be a good time to call them to 


account for, when your worships shall 
think fit to call the Persian to account 
for his (and both together must be, if 
ever you call the latter to account)? 
Will it not be necessary to have a 
Tankshall in the Deccan, and a coin 
that will be current to carry on a trade 
here, as large as you please, during 
your war witli India, which will con- 
tinue no longer than you please? . . . . 
Then judge if you w^ould not make the 
Tankshall cry as mournful to the King 
of .India’s ears as the liver, the foun- 
tain of blood, should complain in a 
natural body, and then what conditions 
you may bring him to, is easy to fore- 
tel.” — [J/ aS. India House BecordsJ\ 
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and Aldennen on tin.' Englisli model. But tlie charter 
of incorporati<ni came not from the King liimself, under 
the Great Seal, but under the seal of the Company. 
Already had it been seen, in the ca.sc of legal no less 
than of militai’)' officers bearing commissions direct from 
the Crown, that, in the words of the Court, “ the 
wind of extraordinary honor in their heads made them 
haughty and overbearing.” 'I'lic Company, jealous (^f 
f!udi interference, argued against the use of the Great 
Seal, and maintained their ground with such good elfect, 
that they carried the point in Council, and the Charier, 
under their own seal, was duly engrossed, and sent out to 
Madras.* 

I set these things down in a fragmentary insequeutial 
manner, because tluux^ is nothing oi‘ a sustained charactci' 
— no evidences of any comprehensive design — ^in these 
early efforts of the Company at civil administration. 
But it was about the period which I have now reaclu'd 
that they began to think seriously of their })Osition in 
India — not merely as traders, but as representatives of a 
great nation. The power of the Alogirl had sensibly 
dimini.shed as their own power had increased. Tluy had 
become more conscious of their strength, and had begun 
to weary of subsej’vic'uce to tlu' native jn-inccs. Indeed, 
it had bec<une apparent that the.se pn.md Mussulmans 
were no such form idabh; enemies aftei’ all. The enemi('s 
whom they most dreaded at this time were much nean'r 
at home. A rival Company was starting up. The .s(‘,as 
were bristling with interlopers. The Compan5'’s own 
servants wctc conniving at the ])iratical trade. The nua- 

“ The corporation of Madras, under fleers were to bo elected by the mayor 
this charter, were to consist of a mayor and aldermen, subject to the approha- 
and ten aldermen (three to be Com- tion of the president. A sword anti 
pany’s servants and seven to be natives), mace were to be carried before the 
wlio were to be justices of the peace, mayor, and a silver one before tho 
and to wear thin silk scarlet gowns, judge-advocate. A record was to be 
and of one hundred and twenty bur- kept of their proceedings, and regularly 
gesses, to wear black silk gowns ; a transmitted to the Court.” — lBruce\v 
town clerk and a recorder were to be Atinals of the East India Company.'] 
appointed, and all the subordinate of- 
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caiit ik; pro.s])erity of tlic old corporatio]i was tlireatonod, 
and witli their increased estahlishmeuts and acciiinnlatod 
dead stock tlie}^ were naturally alarmed l)y the thought 
of the loss of their commercial ju’ofits. Thus situated, 
tlu'Y tiuned their thoughts with increased anxiety to the 
matter of revenue, the importance of whicli had l)een 
greatly enhanced by the jeopardy of the trade. “The 
in<“j‘ease of our ix'venue,” they wrote* out to Bombay, “ is 
tin* subject of our care as much as our trade; ’tis that 
must make us a nation in India — without that wt* are but 
as a great number of interlopers, nnitc'd by liis Majesty’s 
Itoyal Charte'i', fit only to trade where noliody of power 
tliinks it their interest to prevent us — and upon this 
account it is that the wise Dutch, in all their gen(*ral 
advices whicli we have seen, writer ten jiaragraphs con- 
c(*ruing their government, their civil and militar\' policy, 
warfare.', and the increase of their revenue, lor one ])ara- 
graph they write concerning trade.’'* The drift of this 
is not that the^ Company had become amliitious, but that 
the trade had become prc'c'arious. It apjx'ared to be a 
necessity to think of revenue, if they Avere to maintain 
their jiosition at all. But the national phase of the ques- 
tion would not have forced itself u])on them Avith this 
urgency if there had been more hopefulness in the aspects 
of their commercial life*. 

Indeed, all this talk about the wise Dutch, their 
military C'stablishments and their warfare, seems to have 
lieen little more than a s^Aasmodic outbreak of bitterness 
incited by the evil circ-umstances of the trade, for instead 
o(‘ increasing thek armaments, wo find the Company at 
this time reducing them. They were wise enough, 

* Mr. Mill, quoting this passage, consequence an object of neglect.” But, 
sa3^s: “It tlius appears at how early a it appears to me, that it had hcconie 
])oriod, when trade and sovereignty not an object of contempt, or an object 
were blended, tho trade, as was abun- of neglect, but an object of uncertainty, 
dantly natural, but no less unfortunate, If the trade liad not been in jeopard 
became an object of contempt, and from these paragraphs would never have 
an object of contempt by necessary been written. 
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however, to look after their revenue and exert them- 
selves to improve the internal condition of their settle- 
ments — they kept a steady eye on the munici])al insti- 
tutions of Madras — approved of the erection of a new 
Town-hall, “recommended that a Post-olTice and an 
Insurance-office should be established, and repeated 
their instructions to offer encouragement to artists who 
w^ere eminent for ornamenting cloths, to settle at the 
Fort.”* To accomplish these objects, the “ revenue 
was to be increased.” But the Company’s servants do 
not appear to have been very successful in this depart- 
ment, and circmnstances were greatly against them, for 
we arc told that, at tliis time, the revenue of Bombay 
had fallen down to less than a third of its ]u:evic»us 
amomit. External enemies and internal disputes had 
embaiTassed their fiscal proceedings ; and the Compan}^’s 
debt continued to increase. 

Those were cloudy days for the Company at the end 
of the seventeenth centur3% They had made their way, 
for a hundred years, against all kinds of impediments 
and obstructions, foreign and domestic, and now a 
greater perU than any stared them obtrusively in the 
face. The interlopers, mider shelter of a needy Govern- 
ment, glad to sell au}’^ privileges or patents for wliich 
they could obtain ])urchasers, were cousolulated into a 
chartered company, which "was mtended to supplant the 
centenarian association which had planted its settlements 
along the whole coast of the Indian peninsula. But the 
old Compaii)' did not lose heart. Allowed by then con- 
stitution three years of grace, they determined to make 
the best use of their time, and to battle it out manfully 
with the intruders, still hopeful of driving them from 
the field, t In the discreditable contest which then 

* Bruce^s Annals. than two kings at the same time reg- 

t They wrote out to their servants nant in the two kingdoms— that now a 
in India that “ two East India Com- civil battle was to be fought between 
panies in England could no more subsist the old and new Company, and that two 
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ensued, all tliouglit of tlie improvement of tlio internal 
administration of our settlements was swallowed up. 
Tlie two Companies obstructed cacliotlier; injured each 
other ; maligned each other. And the character of the 
nation suffered iii the eyes of the jninccs and people of 
India. But the old Company had wisely predicted that 
such a contest could not last long, although they did not 
foresee the manner in which it would be brought to a 
close. I need not add that a compromise was effected ; 
that the two Companies, sinking their animosities and 
inaking arrangements about their stocks, were consoli- 
dated into one ; and that in the year 1702 the “ United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East India” was 
prospectively incoq)orated under the Great Seal.* 

The evil that this unseemly strife liad engendered 
“lived after it.” The viohrice of the Companies’ ser- 
vants in India did not easily subside. "Whilst the affairs 
of the two associations were being wound up, prepara- 
tory to their ])ractical incorporation as on(^ joint stock, all 
sorts of outrages were committed. There was no law, 
there was no decency'. The revenue fell off. The ad- 
ministration was at a stand-still. Thes' w('re evil days 
for the dignity of Indian adventure. But Avhen, in 1709, 
the United Company were fairly in operatiijii, a brighter 
day began to dawn. The trade of the Company revived ; 
their administrative afliiirs recovered something of order 
and regularity. At all events, there was no open scandal 
of a very notorious kind. Of government, as we under- 

or three years must end this war, as 315,000/., and were therefore entitled 
the old or the new must give way — that to trade annually to that amount.” — 
being veterans, if their servants abroad [_The Court of Directors to the Council of 
would do their duty, they did not doubt Bengal^ Auymt 26, 1698. Bruce's An- 
of the victory — that if the world n(tls,'\ 

laughed at the pains the two Companies * The union was not completed until 
took to ruin each other, they could not 1709. The intervening years were de- 
help it, as they were on good ground voted to the winding up of the concerns 
and had a charter — that when the three of the two Companies, under a commit- 
years expired, still they had revenues tee of management at home, composed 
and possessions, and had a share in the of equal numbers of members belonging 
new Company’s stock, to the amount of to the two associations. 
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stand it, in tliese days there was little. We did not get 
niiieh beyond temporary shifts and expedients. There 
n as no system ; no uniformity. Daring the first quarter 
of the eighteenth centiuy there was a Court of Justice 
at Bombay, and one at Madras, known as the Mayor’s 
Court ; hut in Bengal there was none. The records of 
these courts contain some curious illustrations of the 
morals and manners of the early settlors, and of the 
natives, Portuguese and Indian, who clustered round 
them at the presidencies. The people in whose eases 
they adjudicated were for tlic most part the public or 
private servants of the settlers themselves, or people 
connected with the siiipping in the ports. The Court 
carried on all kinds of business. It Avas at once a civil, 
a criminal, a military, and a prerogatiA'c court. It 
proceeded Avith remarkable promptitude and despatch, 
from the proving of a will to the trial of a murderer ; 
from the settlement of a dispute regarding the sale of 
a slave-girl to the punishment of a drunken trooper or 
an extortionate AAutch. Blogging Avas the usual re- 
medy prescribed. It Avas one of general apjilication, 
and fell Avith the greatest impartiality on all offenders, 
old and young, male and female alike.* 

But it Avas not on the southern or western coasts, 
but on the banks of the Ilooghly, on those Ioav lands 
of Avhich our first settlers spoke contemptuously as of 
a hot country inhabited l)y A'cry poor Gentiles, that in 
the early part of the eighteenth century there Avas 
made the greatest administratiAn progress. In the 
year 1715, as I have said, the English settlements in 
Bengal AAcre erected into an independent Presidency; 
and some ten years aftenvards a Mayor’s Court was 
^ established in Calcutta, which had become the chief 
place of our trade in that part of the AA’^orld. But avc 

MS, Lidia House Records of the Mayor'^s Court of Madras and Court of 
J ustice of Bomba y. 
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had become by this time Zemindars, or landcd-pro- 
prictors, under the Sonbalidar of Bengal, and, in this 
capacity, with the consent of the nature Government, 
we had erected a criminal court, a civil court, and a 
revenue court in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, for 
the management of our affairs with the people located 
upon OLir estates. The Cutciieiiky, indeed, was fast 
becoming an English institution. The Company’s 
servants Avore rising into adniinistratiA^e importance as 
heaven-born judges and territorial financiers. They 
constituted themselves tribunals for tlie trial of their 
OAvn causes ; they had poAver without responsibility, and 
dealt in judgments Avithout laAv. They had liberty to 
fine, to imprison, to sentence to labor on the roads, 
but they could not hang the subjects of the Mogul. 
Tlio lash, hoAA^ever, took the place of the gibbet, and 
malefactors AA^crc whipped into another Avoiid by th(‘ 
manual skill of the native flagellants. 

Erom this time, up to the eventful day AA'hen Bobert 
Clive, in the heavv turban and loose trousers of a 
Mogul, escaped from Madras to Pondicherry, and 
turned his back for cA'cr on the drudgerv of the desk, 
no very noticeable events, bearing upon the progress 
of English gOA'crnment in India, jiresent thcmselA Cs 
for specific mention. But great events were noAV 
hurrying the English into an open manifestation of 
national poAver, and their territorial possessions, from 
obscure farms, AA^ere fast SAVclling into rich principa- 
lities. Clive and his little army appeared before Port 
William, and the poAAm’ of the Soubahdar of Bengal 
AA'as broken by a handful of English strangers. The 
Erench, who had been contending Avith us for the 
European mastery of the southern coast of India, had, 
taught us hoAV to discipline the natives of the country, 
and we had learnt that these hireling troops AAnuld 
be true to the hand that gav'^c them their salt. The 
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first gi’eat battle over fought by the English in India 
placed Bengal at onr feet. In a little while, the De- 
wannee, or administration of the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, with all their wealth, was placed 
at our disposal by a power no longer able to stem the 
irresistible tide of European domination; and terri- 
torial revenue now began to take a substantial place 
in the considerations of the East India Company, and 
to attract the delicate regards of the Croum. 

But althougli, in 1765, the revenues of these pro- 
vinces became our own, motives of policy, natural but 
short-sighted, impelled Clive to leaA C the actual ad- 
ministration in the hands of the old native functionaries 
to be carried on in the name of the Soubahdar. It 
seemed expedient that we should bo content witli the 
unambitious part of gorging ourselves upon the 
revenues of the llewannec, and leaving aU the re- 
sponsibility, and all the danger of its internal manage- 
ment and its external defence, in the hands of the 
native poAvor. “ The first point in politics Avhich I 
offer to your consideration,” lie Avroto to the Select 
Committee in 1767, “ is the form of government. 
Wo arc sensible that since tlie acquisition of the 
Bewannee, the power formerly belonging to the 
Soubah of these jirovinccs is totally, in fact, A'csted in 
the East India Company. Nothing remains to him 
but the name and sliadoAv of authority. This name, 
however, this shadow, it is indispensably necessary 
that AA^c should A’^enerate. Under the sanction of a 
Soubah, every encroachment that may be attempted 
by foreign poAvers can effectually be crushed, Avithout 
any apparent interposition of our own authority, and 
all real grievances complained of by them can, through 
the same channel, be examined into and redressed. Be 
it, therefore, always remembered that there is a Soubah ; 
and that though the revenues belong to the Company, 
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the territorial jiirisdietion must still rest in the chiefs 
of the country, acting under him, and thus presiding 
in conjunction. To appoint the Company’s servants 
to the offices of collectors, or, indeed, to do any act by 
any exertion of the English power, which can equally 
be done l)y the nabob at our instance, would be 
throwing off the mask, would bo declaring the Com- 
pany Soubah of tlie Province. Eoreign nations would 
immediately take umbrage, and complaints preferred 
to the British Court might be attended with very em- 
barrassing consequences.”*' It seemed, indeed, incon- 
venient at this time to do anything but swallow the 
emoluments of poAver; its risks and responsdiilities 
were to be studiously ignored. We Averc to remember 
AAdiencver there Avas an emergency, that there Avas a 
Soubahdar. 

But ihc mask liad its pains and penalties, too; it 
did not sit easily n])on us, and it AAns noAV soon to be 
discarded. OldlMr. IToIaa cH, aaIio bad escapiid the de- 
stroying horrors of the Black Hole, to Avrito pleasant 
“ tracts ” in England, AA'hich noAV, after the lapse of 
nearlv a ceiiturv, are still to be read AAuth interest, had 
protested strongly against this “ ringing changes on 
Soubahs,” from the first. “ Let us boldly dare,” he 
exclaimed, to be Soubahs ourselA'cs.” “ We liaA'C 
nibbled at these provinces,” he added, “ for eight 
years, and iiotAvithstanding an immense acquisition — 
an immense acquisition of territory and revenue — 
Avhat beneht has resulted from our saacccsscs, to the 
Company ? Shall wo then go on nibbling and nibbling 
at the bait, until the trap falls and crushes us ?” lie 
Avrote this, and much more, in the same strain, in 

* Clive had been appointed in 1764 their own authority, independently of* 
President and Governor in Bengal, with the existing Council. The Coimcil en- 
a Select Committee of four gentlemen, deavoured to resist their authority; but 
They were empowered to act upon Clive beat down all opposition. 
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176o, just as Olive was receiving the Vewanneo froiu 
t\ie SovibaMar and tlio £m})eror; but avo still coii- 


tiniied ‘‘ to ring changes on Souhalis,” and tonihhio at 
tlie administration of the country. The collection of 


the revenue, and tlie administration of justice, wore 
at first left uncontrollodly in the hands of ilic nati\a.‘ 
officers. It Avas found that, in OArcry respect hut the 
promotion of tlicir oaaii interests, they were utterly 
inefficient. It Avould lie difficult, indeed, to exaggerate 
the vices of such a system. NatiA'Cs and Europeans 
alike took adA^antage of it. There Avas no responsibi- 
lity and no control. The strong preyed upon the 
weak — and the Aveak had none to look up to for jiro- 
tection. MisgOA'crnment brought its wonted bitter 
fruit, and the rcAumue soon licgan to decline. So, in 
17G9, European supervisors were appointed as a cheek 
to the natwe functionaries. The most elaborate in- 
structions Avere issued to them. It is hard to say Avhat 
they AA ere not expected to do ; — but still the double 
government continued to work grievously. And there 
Avcrc those Avho thought that the siijiorvisors only made 
confusion Avorse confounded and corruption more cor- 
rupt.* 

After all due abatement made for the rhetorical 
exaggerations of florid writers and speakers, it is not 
to be denied that our administratiA'c agency was at 
this time exceedingly vicious and corrupt. The temp- 
tation to excess Avas very great, and the poAver of re- 
sistance was of the slenderest order. The Company’s 
servants in Bengal did A'ery much AAdiat they liked, 
and grew rich on unhallowed gains AAnthout compunc- 


* Mr. Verelst says that it was im- commercial business; they were quite 
possible at that time for the Company ignorant of the genius of the people, and 
to have taken the management of the totally unfit for the work of adrninis* 
Devvannee into its own hands, for that tration . — [View of the English Govern* 
the number of civil servants was barely merit in Bengal, p. C2.] 
adequate to the due performance of the 
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tion or remorse. It was not to be supposed in those 
days, it is not to l)o supposed in tliesc, tliat men would 
leave their homes, to rot like sheep, among strangers, 
in a destroying climate, without some adequate reward. 
The Company’s service, in all its open recognised con- 
ditions, presented nothing that could he regarded as a 
moderate compensation for all the pains and penalties 
of Eastern exile. The pay was so miserably small that 
the whole of it Avould not cover tlie house-rent of a 
civilian, and the young writer was sometimes obliged 
to go to bod soon after the early day-close of the tro- 
pics, because he could not afford to supply himself 
with the luxury of a candle or a supper.* Yet in 
those days large fortunes A^'crc made — how, has often 
been told licforc. I’he evil AA'as one which necessarily 
increased with tlu; progress of the administration, for 
the more determined the administrative cliaracter of 
the Com]>any’s servants, the more important it was to 
divest them of the prestige of dislioncsty and rapacity, 
and to withdi’aAV tliem from the ])racticc of such 
crimes. Yothing could be more clear than this to the 
soldier-statesman Clive, Avho declared that the Com- 
pany’s servants sliould cease altogether to touch, the 
X)rofits of trade, and never handle native money. On his 
return to India in. 1705, he had taken the resolution, to 
use his own wnrds, “ to cleanse the Augaean stable 
and it is hard to say how mucli the purity of the civil 
service at the present time is assignable to the efforts 
of the President and the Select Committee. 

But it was not until some time after the final dc- 
partuiHi of Clive that the principle for which he con- 
tended became the rule of the Company, and the ad- 
ministrative business of our empire in the East was 
performed by men rcccivmg fixed salaries, propor- 
tionate to the respectability of their position and the 

* Forbes^ Oriental Memoirs, 

G 
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setvices'wMcli tliey rendered to the State. There was a 
season of sliifts and expedients — of devices and experi- 
ments — during -vvliich the character of the Company’s 
service continued to improve, because there was more 
rigorous supervision, hut did not reach a high standard 
of integrity or efficiency. Atfairs, indeed, at this time 
were in a transition state. The Company, unac- 
customed to their new character of great territorial 
lords and incipient administrators, seemed to stagger 
imder the responsibility wliich liad been thrust upon 
them, and to wonder what would come next. They 
were eager to confine their territorial possessions to 
Bengal, and fearful of expansion on the side of Madras.* 
Great (questions of government were new to them. 
They were suddenly called upon to administer the 
affairs, not any longer of a few factories, but of an 
empire of the internal concerns of which, except in 
their commercial relations, they had the most limited 
knowledge, and could hardly in reason ])o expected to 
have more. In this conjuncture, they did the best thing 
that could be done, though it grievously miscarried in 
the issue. They sent out a Commission, consisting of 
three gentlemenf of high character and extensive ex- 
perience, with large powers of superintendence and con- 
trol over all the Company’s settlements, itdth instruc- 
tions to inquire into and remedy all abuses, and to 
dismiss without scruple any of the Company’s servants 
convicted of incapacity or corrujfiion. What they 
would have done it is impossible to say. They sailed 
for Bengal in 1769, and nothing was ever heard of 
them again. 

^ Even Clive shrunk from the idea ambitious and absurd, that no governor 
of a further extension of dominion, and council in their senses can ever 
“ My resolution was, and ray hopes adopt it, unless the whole scheme of the 
win always be,” he wrote in 1765, “to Company’s interest be first entirely 
confine our assistance, our conquests, new-modelled.” 
and our possessions to Bengal, Behar, f Messrs, Vansittart, Scrafton, and 

and Orissa, To go further is, in my Fordo, 
opinion, a scheme so extravagantly 
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No noticeable changes in the internal administration 
of Bengal took place under the governments of Mr. 
Verclst and Mr. Cartier ; hut in 1772 there succeeded 
to the chief scat at the Presidency a man destined, in 
the fulness of time, to take the very highest place 
among our Indian statesmen. Warren Hastings, one 
of the chdl servants of the Company, was appointed 
President of Bengal. The double government had by 
this time fulfilled its mission. It had introduced an 
incredible amount of disorder and corruption into the 
state, and of poverty and AATL'ctchcdness among the 
people ; it had embarrassed our finances and soiled our 
character, and Avas noAV to be openly recognised as a 
failure.* On the llth of May, 1772, it Avas proclaimed 
that the Company had determined to “ stand forth 
pid)licly in the character of llcAAun and the Avhole 
fiscal administration of the country noAv passed avoAV- 
edly into our hands. 

This Avas the greatest step in the progress of Anglo- 
Indian administration ever made by the Company — the 
greatest administrative revolution, perhaps, to Avliich 
Bengal had cA'cr been subjected. But although the 
Directors at home clearly enunciated the evils of the 
old double goA'cmment, and ordered that a new system 
should be introduced directly in the name of the Com- 
pany, they did not instruct their servants in India Avhat 
the nature of the ncAV government aaus to be. They 

* The fippointnieiit of the supervisors, give relief to the industrious tenants, 
intended to remedy some of tlie defects to improve and enlarge our investments, 
of the system, wrought more harm than to destroy monopolies, and to retrench 
good. Tlie Court of Directors, who expenses, the end has by no means 
seem to have been at this time consider- been answerable to the institution. Are 
ably in advance of tlieir servants, wrote not the tenants more than ever op- 
to Mr. Hastings, in 1773, “We wish pressed and ivretched ? Are our invest- 
tliat we could refute the observation ments improved ? Have not the raw 
that almost every attempt made by silk and cocoons been raised upon us 
us and our administration at your 50 per cent, in price ? We can hardly 
Presidency, for the reforming of abuses, say what has not been made a monopoly, 
has rather increased them, and added And as to the expenses of your Presi- 
to the miseries of the country we are dency, they are at length settled to a 
anxious to protect and cherish. The degree we are no longer able to sup- 
truth of this observation appears fully port.” — \_Minutes of Evidence on Hast- 
in the late appointment of supervisors ings^ Trial, quoted in MilVs History,'\ 
and chiefs, instructed as they were to 

G ^ 
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left to their own servalits the great work of sketch- 
ing out the system and filling in the details ; and 
fortunate Aras it that, at that time, the administration 
was in the ablest hands to which it had ever hceii 
entrusted. 

In subsequent chapters on the llcvonuc and Judicial 
systems of India, some account will be given of the 
changes introduced on tlie first standing forth of the 
Company as Dewan. Por a fmv days there seems to 
have been an administrative hiatus. We had not yet 
come very clearly to understand the duties and resjion- 
sibilitics of government, or to take those clear consti- 
tutional vicAi's of the relations subsisting between the 
rulers and the ruled, and the necessity of a precise 
definition of authority, which arc now inseparable 
from even the crudest ideas of Indian administration. 
The working of one machine ivas stoiipcd, before an- 
other was ready to be set in motion. It is instructive 
to contemplate a state of things, wliicb in these days 
could have no existence, and mark Avliat progress vre 
have made since we first stood forth as 'Dewan. 

But the new llegulations were hot upon tlve anvil, and 
Hastings soon besran to set the administrative machinerv 

O O V 

again at work. I will only here state that hc^ v isely de- 
termined not to wield tlic besom of destruction at the 
outset in too fierce and uncompromising a manner. He 
knew that the lirst step towards thcj reform of the admi- 
nistration of Bengal was the acquisition of information 
relating to the institidions of the country. He kncAV 
that the most experienced servants of the Company 
were gropmg in tlie dark, amidst errors and delusions, 
and that to base a system, of the highest abstraet 
excellence, on such errors and delusions, unsuited to 
the character and the usages of the people, would be 
to inflict greater injury upon them than had resulted 
from the double govermnent which had ground them 
down to the dust. AH that he did was of a proba- 
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tionary, experimental cliaractCr. He was the first to 
come face to lace with the inhabitants of the country 
as their immediate ruler and protector, and he was the 
first to acquire extensive information relating to the 
people who bowed to his rule and looked up to him for 
protection. 

But other great changes wore now impending. By 
this time the British Parliament and the British puljlic 
had hegim to bestir themselves about Indian affairs. 
Tlicrc have been ever since that important year, 1772, 
periodical spasms of intense interest in the details of 
Indian administration, wliich come and go like the 
cramp or the colic, and arc very formidable whilst they 
last, hut do not seem to have any abiding effect upon the 
constitution which they assail. The year 1772 "was the 
first spasm-year — but it was a great on(‘. It oi)encd 
with an Indian paragraph in the King’s Speech, and 
closed with a report from a Select Committee of Secrecy 
which had been intermediately a])pointed. India was 
not so large a subject in those days as in these. The 
following year produced the Bcgulating Act. 

I shall speak of this more fully in the next chapter. 
I have only now to do with its effects on the constitu- 
tion of the Indian Government. And those effects 
were prodigious. A Governor and Council, consisting 
of four members, was to be appointed to Bengal, nith 
supreme authority over all the presidencies of India ; 
and a Supreme Court of Judicature was to be esta- 
blished in Calcutta, with ci\il, criminal, and ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction over all persons except the Governor- 
General and the Councillors. The appointment of the 
Councillors, as of the Judges, was to bo vested in the 
Crown. One member of the Indian service, Mr. Bar- 
well, was selected, and three strangers — General Cla- 
vering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Philip Prancis — were 
scut out to Bengal. The Government of this new body 
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was declared by Act of Parliament to commence on the 
1st of August, 1771, but the Councillors did not reach 
Calcutta before the 19th of October. On the day fol- 
lowing the old Government was formally dissolved, 
and the Governor-General and Council entered upon 
their administrative duties. 

By the Act of 1773 (13th Geo. III., cap. 63) the 
Presidency of Port William, or Bengal, was erected 
into the scat of the chief power in India; and the Pre- 
sidencies of Madras and Bombay were rendered subor- 
dinate to it. The Bengal Council was to consist of a 
Governor-General and four members, one of whom 
was Commander-in-chief. The salaries of these officers 
were fixed at 25,000/. for the Governor-General, and 
10,000/. for each member or Council — a tarif which 
has existed without alteration up to the present time.* 
The Governor-General had a casting vote in Council, 
but no power to act independently of his colleagues. 
There was a general authority vested in them “ from 
time to time to make and issue such rules, ordinances, 
and regulations, for the good order and civil govern- 
ment of the settlement of Port William, and other fac- 
tories and places subordinate or to be subordinate 
thereto, as shall be deemed just and reasonable — such 
rules, ordinances, and regidations not being repugnant 
to the laws of the realm.” Tliey were empowered also 
to act as Justices of the Peace, and to hold quarter 
sessions fom* times a year within the settlement of Port 
William. Sueh were the powers of the Governor- 
General and Council under the Regulating Act. Por 
any offence against this Act, or for any “ crimes, mis- 
demeanors, or offences committed by them against 
any of his Majesty’s subjects, or any of the inhabitants 
of India within their respective jurisdictions, they were 

* It is said that Lord Clive recom- have an additional 5000/. a year for 
mended that the councillors should each table-money. 
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rendered amenable to tbc Court of King’s Bcncb, and 
liable, on conviction, to “ such fine or corporal punisb- 
ment as the said Court shall think fit to inflict.” 

Thus, for the first time, was the administrative cha- 
racter of the Company’s government fixed and deter- 
mined by Act of Parliament. Up to tliis period there 
had been nothing more than a general recognition of 
the Company’s right to “ have the ordering, rule, and 
govermnent of all their forts, factories, and planta- 
tions;” and to “appoint governors and officers for 
the said forts, factories, and plantations.”* But the 
system of government and the powers of the governors 
had been left entirely to the discretion of the Company 
to define and limit. The administration of these dis- 
tant settlements had been matter of little concenunent 
to the Crown; Ijiit now that the Company had be- 
come great territorial lords, and the possessors of a 
large territorial revenue, it became necessary for the 
Parliament of Great Britain to ILx and regulate the 
administrative agencies and antliorities to be esta- 
blished in tlui British possessions in the East, and to 
exercise, through the ministers of the Crown, a direct 
control OA'or the Directors of the Company them- 
selves. The administration of the East India Com- 
pany had now become a great recognised fact. 

The Act of 1773 contmued in force up to the year 1781, 
throughout the whole of AA'hich time Warren Hastings 
presided over the Supreme Council of India. It was, 
in spite of tlic intestine strife Avhich so embarrassed 
the administrative efforts of the Governor-General, a 
period of ])rogressivc improvement. The Company’s 
servants had CA’^erything to learn as administrators, 

* See the charter granted by Wil- to punish governors of plantations 
liam III. to the English Company, and in this kingdom for crimes by them 
^bsequently confirmed to the United committed in the plantations.’^ It was 
Company. A subseq^uent Act was of general application to governors, 
passed, 11 and 12 William III., cap. 12, &c., of any colony beyond the sea. 
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and those great lessons were not to he learnt in a day. 
But considering the strangeness of the duties which 
then devolved iipon them — the magnitude of the labor 
imposed and the extreme difficulty of acquiring a eom- 
jietent knowledge of the language, the institutions, the 
usages, and the character of the people, in all then* 
multiform social aspects, a people whom before they 
had only knoum in the one relation of trader, the 
wonder is not that thev advanced so little to^vards 

C. 

good government, but that they advanced so much. 
During this great experimental period of British rule 
there was gradually springing up a race of trained 
administrators, around Avhom the old commercial tra- 
ditions did not dill'? — who had not graduated in 
chicanery, or grown grey in fraud and corruption, and 
udio lirought to their work not only a sounder intel- 
ligence but purer moral perceptions, and a higher sense 
of what they owed to the people of tlie soil. "When, 
therefore, in 178C, it seenual to the authorities at 
home expedient to appoint to the chief seat in the 
council of India, not one of the Company’s own 
servants, but an English nobleman of good parts, 
unsullied character, and extensive infliumce, the Go- 
vernor-General so selected from the aristocracy of 
Great Britain, found himself on his arrival surrounded 
by a class of men with little resemblance to the old 
denizens of the Augaean stable which, twenty years 
before, Clive had so courageously ventured to cleanse. 
The Shores and the Barloivs were at his elbow — ^men 
whose talents attracted admiration, and whose integrity 
commanded respect. 

Under the rule of Lord CornwnUis the progress made 
in the internal administration was great and strildng. 
He gathered up the scattered fragments of government 
which he found, and reduced them to one comprehen- 
sive system. He gave substance and permanency to 
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what had before been light and transient. He laid the 
foundation of the present Indian constitution — not 
Jiastily and unadvisedly, as has been often said, but 
after much profound thought and earnest consideration, 
with the advice and instruction of some of the ablest 
and mpst experienced of the Company’s servants. A 
peculiar merit of the system Avhich he introduced was 
that, broadly enunciating the principles of the Govern- 
ment, it created a code of written laws or regulations, 
to which publicity was to be given ; it made legislation 
thenceforth proceed in the presence of the people; it 
taught the Company’s servants, clearly and distinctly, 
the laws or regulations which thev were to administer, 
and opened the Indian statute-book to every man in the 
country who had the will and the power to peruse it. 
But its leading feature Avas the recognition of the great 
constitutional truth that the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial poivcrs of the State ought to be in 
separate hands. It is true that no despotic Govern- 
ment er^er submits to the fetters imposed by tliis great 
protective principle. But in no other way Avas Corn- 
Avallis’s system an arbitrary setting aside of existing 
usages, in disregard of native ])rejudices and predilec- 
tions; it recognised those usages, it respected those 
prejudices and predilections, and Avas most honestly 
and humanely devised for the protection of the people. 

Of the changes Avhicli, during this great adminis- 
tration, Averc introduced in the Bevenuc and Judicial 
systems, I shall speak in detail AAdien I come specially 
to consider these important subjects. But this AA^ould 
seem to be the right place in Avhich to speak of the 
legislative poAvers and functions of the Indian GoATrn- 
ment, as they existed at that time. It has been seen 
that the Charter of 1773 gaAO the Governor-General 
and Council authority to Iramc from time to time 
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rules, ordinances, and regulations for the good order 
and civil government of the Company’s settlements. 
There was somethmg rathci* vague and indeterminate 
in this; but the Company’s servants thought that 
they discerned in it the mdication of general legislative 
power, and Barlow, who drcAv up tJie muinte contain- 
ing the lii*st rough draft of the ticav constitution, freely 
used the word “laws,” instead of “regulations,” in all 
parts of the dociunent. 

Clearly setting forth the principles by which the 
Govermnent u crc actuated, and establishing such a 
system of chcchs as would leave it “ for the Govern- 
ment only in its collective capacity to have the power 
to coimnit oppression.” It projioscd that every law 
thenceforth to l)e passed l)y Government should be 
printed and published, so that if it be unwise it may 
stand in evidence against the framers ol‘ it, and then 
went on to say — “ It may ]je urged tlint. these ideas of 
justice arc incompatible with our ])olitical situation — 
that as the ]ieopie become rich tlicy will feel then* 
power, and combine to subvert our Government. But 
there ap])ears to me to be no ground for such a suppo- 
sition, for altliough wo hope to render our subjects the 
happiest people in India, I should by no means pro- 
pose to admit the natives to any participation in the 
legislative j^ou er.” 

The draft of this famous minute was submitted by the 
Governor-General to Sir William Jones, Sh* Ilobert 
Chambers, and others, and was by them diligently exa- 
mined. Their "verdict was aU in its favor. “ I retm-n,” 
wrote Sir William Jones to Mr. Barlow, “Lord Corn- 
wallis’s incomparable minute, with which I have been so 
charmed, that I have read it attentively five or six times, 
and I have scribbled a few marginal notes without 
reserve. The plan is so perfect that I could suggest no 
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material addition to it.”* ‘‘ In obedience to your lord- 

slii])’s commands,” wrote Sir E. Cbambers to Lord Corn- 
wallis, “ I liave ])crused witli attention tlie judicious and 
(iaborate minute which I received thercwith.”f But 
there ^\\Te one or two jioints contained iji the document 
which starth'd the English lawyers, and made them 
hesitate, befon' tliey could ex])ress tlieir entire approval 
of all the coutc'nts ol‘ Baiiow’s minute. Against the 
Regulation whicii made British rcsith'iits in the hlofussil 
amenable to the local courts, they res])ect(ully ju’otested. 
“I n'eommend,” wroU^ Jones, “ a serious re-consideration 
of the article concerning British subjects residing in the 
jA'ovince.s.” And Chambers re(!orded at some length an 
oj^inion dihcTing in no great measure from that of his 
l.)rother judge. J But that which scanned most to stagger 
the English lawyers was the assum])tion, indic'ated in the 
minute, of Ic'gislative })Ower by the Indian Government 
— powcT (»f which thc' Judges of the Suprenne Com’t 
denied their ])OSsc'ssio,n. “ Many jiassages in this excel- 
lent minute,” wrote ISir William Jones, “ seenn to im])ly 
a general iegislalive power in the Goverjiment, but I 


''' MS. Records. — Sir W. Jones to 
Mr. I>aiiOA\% Gardens — December 2, 
1792.” 

f JMS. Records . — {Sir II. Gliambers 
to Lord Cornwallis, Feb. 1, 1793. A 
still stronger opinion was afterwards 
expressed by Mr. (subsequently Sir) 
W. Burroughs. 

“ TJiey (the Kegulations),” wrote the 
Advocate-General, “ are worthy of 
every x>raisc wliich can be bestowed 
upon them, and would do credit to any 
legislator of ancient or modern times. 
I am, 1 do assure you, sincere in think- 
ing that they are as likely to prolong 
our empire in Asia, as lliey are certain 
of promoting tlie prosperity and happi- 
ness of the millions which inhabit it. 
Should we ever, as probably we must, 
be driven from our present power in 
the blast, they will remain a monu- 
ment of our justice and true glory, and 
may continue to tlic people for whom 
they have been framed many blessings 
which under them they now enjoy.”— 


Burroughs to Mr, Barlow. — MS. 
CorrespoiidcHCc.'] 

:[ I'lie j>roposcd Ih^gulatioii called 
upon Europeans desiring to settle in 
the i>rovinces to sign a bond making 
them amenable in civil cases to the 
local courts. Jones doubted thc legality 
of sucli :i process, and argued that the 
validity of such a bond would not be 
recognised in any court of justice; but 
C/hainbers on the whole “ inclined to 
the opinion that such a bond, if en- 
forced in a proi>cr manner and on a 
proper occasion, might be supported in 
an English court of justice.” But lie 
contended that it -would be expedient 
to confine thc condition to actions for 
small sums, such as a native manufac- 
turer or mechanic living at a great dis- 
tance from Calcutta, would find it diffi- 
cult to sue for in the Supreme Court.” 
— [Maiginal Notes of Sir W. JoneSy and 
MS. Correspondence of Sir R. Cham- 
bers.'] 
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have scarcliecl in vain for the statute by which such a 
power is given. Tlie rules mid orders of Courts may, 
indeed, Ijc? called laws of those Courts ; but I should 
thhik rules and orders, or regulations, a dearer and 
better expression than laws.'" And again : “ These and 
many similar phrases in the minute* seem to assert a 
greater power of legislation than (I believe) the execu- 
tive Govermueut has been entrusted with.”* Chambers 
wrote a long letter on this especial subject to the Go- 
vernor-General, urging that the 9th artich* of the pro- 
posed Regulations seemed to “ take foj’ granted a general 
legislative power, and supposes that laws aftecting prm 
perty and ])rivate rights may ho passed In^ the English 
Govemimail in this country, just as they arc by the King 
and Parliament of Gix'at Britain;” and sotting iinth, 
after a. full statement of tin* argument, that “ the con- 
clusion which may l)e reasonably inferred from all these 
particulars is, that the King and Parliament having 
taken into their hands the legislation of this conquered 
comitrv, no subordinate legislature can exist here, but 
such as is derived fimn Act of Parliament, or such as, 
either express!}' or by liur implication, is recognised and 
allowed by Parliament.” “And,” continued this excel- 
lent man, and upright judge, “ it will, I believe, be found 
on exaraijiation, that there is no general legislative 
power liere which can be so derived, or whicli has been 
so recognised.”t 

Nor did the English lav^X'r stop here. Ho laid it 
doivn as his o]ii]hon that even the British Parliament 


* Marginal Nate.^ of fiir IV, Jonc.^ 
to rough draft of Minnie, MS, — It 
is curious to observe the difierent 
views taken of this particular subject 
by the most eminent Company’s ser- 
vants. Mr. J. IT. Harrington, to vdiom 
the Minute had been submitted, wrote: 
“ Even the substitution of the term 
Laws for Regulations, though it be but 
a verbal amendment, will, I am per- 
suaded, tend to substantial advantages. 
There is an habitual association of ideas 


attached to the term Lam, which in- 
voluntarily influences a more serious 
and deliberate attention as to a solemn 
act of the legislature, which is not so 
much excited by the less appropriate 
and more familiar term Jlcgiilation ,'^ — 
[d/>V. Ihcords.^ The Iaw3^crs, however, 
could not tolerate what they tliought 
an abuse of the sacred word ; and Lord 
Cornwallis erased it. 

■f MS, Correspondence, 
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could not riglitcously interfere witli tlie existing laws of 
Mahomedaiis and Hindoos. “By tlie Parliament,” lie 
wrote, “ they certainly may legcdhj ho altered, for what, 
is enacted h}' the supreme legislative ])o\\'er must, ex ti 
lerminl^ he legal. But it may he doubted whether even 
the Parliament, after all that has been done and declared, 
can consistently with ])rudencc, mercy, and natural equity, 
overturn the established doctrines of the Hindoos, ortho 
Mahomedans, on any of the subjects l)(.dbre enumerated, 
or on any other p(.)ints which either of tlios(' two classes 
of peo])le (‘onsider as fundamental princij)les of their 
rcs])cctive rtdigion. More c‘s])ecially when it is remetn- 
bered that their nativv* princes, whether Mm-sulmaiis or 
Idolaters, though they might sometimc's infringe those 
laws which they believed to be divine, nevi'r claimed 
or pretended to have any right to abrogate or alter 
thetn.”* But it was this very overturning of the esta- 
blished doctrines (,>f the Hindoos and the hlahomedans, 
which the authors of the new constitnlioji declareil was 
ever furthest i’rom tlieir thoughts. The argunuaiis, how- 
ever, against the use of the word “hovs” st'cnu to have 
prevailed, for Cornwallis erased it and substitiite'd llnlcs 
or llcgulations. 

Many t ears afterwuirds Barlow, in his gia'en old age, 
looking i)ack through a vista of half a t;entur)' u])on 
those early days, when at the elbow of Lord C.'ornwallis 
ho sketched the Ilegulations, which have siiun.* been the 
basis of our Anglo-Indian code, wrote, in the clear 
delicate penmanshij) of his youth, these retrospet;tive 
notes: 

“ Great misunderstandings Inwc pi’cvailcd wiili regard to tlic 
now constitution for the civil government of the British posses- 
sions in India, established by the Marguis Cornwallis in 1793, and 
completed by his successor, Marguis Wellesley. 'I'he cliangc did 
not consist in alterations in the ancient customs and usages of the 


* MS, Correspondence, 
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country, affecting i\\Q rights of persons and property. It related 
chiefly to the giving security to tJiosc rights, by affording to our 
native subjects the means of obtaining redress against any infringe- 
ment of them, either by the Government itself, its olUcers, or in- 
dividuals of any character of description. 

Every Government in the world, from the most free to the 
most despotic, consists of the same elements. In each of these, 
there must necessarily be a power to make laws, a power to 
administer these laws, and a power to conduct Avhat is termed 
the executive branch of public affairs. Tlie diUcrence be- 
tween the two descriptions of government consists chielly in 
the union or separation of these powers in tlie same or difTerent 
hands. In the despotic Government, all authority — the making 
of laws, the administration of tliem, and all tlie duties of tlie 
executive branch, arc lodged in the same hands. In a free 
Government tliese powers arc lodged in diflcrcnt hands, so as to 
ensure the enactment of good laws and the just administration of 
them, and to provide for tlie due comluct of tlic executive dutics. 
The despotic Government may be compared to the natural world 
in a state of chaos — the v/ell-regulatcd Government to tlie natural 
world with all the elements assigned to their proper purposes. In 
this distinction consists the dilTcrcnco between an Asiatic or Turkish 
Pashalick and British form of Government, and each is known liy 
its difTerent cllects on the lives, properties, and persons of the 
people. 

‘‘ Lord Cornwallis made no innovations on the ancient laws and 
customs of tlie people. On the contrary, the main object of the 
constitution which he established was to secure to them the en- 
joyment of those laws and customs with such improvement as 
times and circumstances might suggest. Wlien he arrived in the 
country the Government was, in fact, a pure despotism, with no 
other check but tliat which resulted from the character of those 
by whom the Government was administered. The Governor- 
General not only was tlie §olc power for making all laws, but he 
exercised the power of administering the laws in tlie last resort, 
and also all the functions of the executive authority. The abuses 
to whicb such a system of government is liable from corruption, 
negligence, and want of information, arc too well known to re- 
quire being particularised. It is, in fact, from the want of a 
proper distribution of these authorities in different hands that all 
abuses in government principally proceed. 
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“ His lordship’s first step was to make it a fundamental law 
(sec Kcgulations XLIII, 1793), that all laws framed by the Go- 
vernment should be printed and published in the form prescribed 
by that llcgulation, and that the Courts of Judicature should be 
guided by the laAVS so printed and published, and no other. It 
had before been the practice to carry on the afiairs of the Govern- 
ment, and those of individuals, by a correspondence by letter with 
all the subordinate officers.”* 

In this BavloAV ropcated what lio liad often em- 
phatically insisted upon at the time. It was his wont 
to declare that iinjtrovcment nas one thing — innova- 
tion another ; and that he had oidy improvc'd upon the 
laAvs of the Mogrds.f 

Lord Cornwallis governed India with enlarged 
powers. The “ Bcgulating Act ” had invested the Go- 
vernor-General with no poAver independent of his Coun- 
cil ; and Pitt’s India Bill, Avhieh passed into laAV in 
1781, though it had given to the Court of Directors 
the poAA'(T of nominating and r(;caUing the GoAaimor- 
Genei'al|. and Couneilloi's, had introduced no further 
change into the constitution of the suprcanc Goaxtii- 

MJS, Mcmemnuht, inirposc. The distribution of tlie three 

f “Ijy irni>rovuinc‘nt,” lie wrote, “I powers (which constitutes one of the 
understand the cjradual correction of ‘‘ssenlial dilferenccs hetwceii the present 
defects in the existing Jiiiws or Kegula- and past arrangeineiits) is calculated to 
tioiis, and the iirovidiiig by new regula- ensure to our subjects what tlioy never 
tions for cases whicli have never before enjoyed hefore, the full benefit of all 
occurred. The new is thus in a manner hurs and regulations; and from the 
the oifspring of tlie old, always arising mode in which it operates renders the 
out of it, and preserving a close relation; introduction of any principles or mca> 
but innovation proceeds in a difiTcrcut surcs, wliich would afibrd ground for 
way. It sets out with rejecting all the objections urged by the favorers of 
connexion with the past, and adopts the Mogul system, next to im2)racti- 
I>rincii)les and measures that can never cable.” — [d/N. Con csitomknce,'] 
assimilate with it.” — \J^(>vcm(Hrr 26, % The recall chuise in Pitt’s India 

1795.] And in the same letter he say s : Bill runs thus — “And be it further 
“The Kcgulations of 179B-4-5 are filled enacted, that it shall and may be laAvfiil 
with injunctions for the observance of to and for the King’s Majesty, his heirs 
the Hindoo and Maliomedan law in all and successors, by any writing or in- 
matters to wliicli they have invariably strument under his or their sign 
been applied, and contain all the specific manual, countersigned by the Secretary 
rules alfecting private rights and ])ro- of State, or for the Court of Directors 
perty, about which alone the pcoj)lc can of the United Company, for the time 
be immediately interested, that have being, by writing under their hands, to 
passed during the last twenty years, remove or rccali the present, or any 
with alterations and amendments to future Governor-General,” &c . — [^Avt 
render them better fitted to the intended 24 George JIL^ chap. 25.] 
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ment tliaii that of the reduction of the number of 
Councillors from fom* to three, on the occurrence of the 
lii'st vacancy. But two years afterwards, a Bill was 
introduced to “explain and amend certain provisions” 
of tliis Act. It enacted that no person (except the Go- 
vernors or Cominanders-in-Chicf) should be appointed 
to the supreme or .subordinate Councils who had not 
“been tivelvc years at the least, in the whole, resident 
in I]idia, in the civil line of the Company’s service;” 
and it empowered tlic Governor-General and minor 
Governors in extraordinarv cases to act without the 
concinTcncc of the Council, inasmuch as that such 
pou er Avould tend gTi.'atly to the strength and security 
of the British possessions in India, and give energy, 
vigor, and despatch to the measures and proceedings 
of the executive Government.” This was in etl’eet a 
public recognition of the utter failure of the system 
under which Braneis* and his colleagues had been sent 
out to India to “ regulate,” by their ignorance and 
impetuosity, the proceedings of a really capable Go- 
vernor-General, A\ ho liad graduated in the Indian sev- 
^dee ; and though the restraint of Council has since the 
passing of this Act bccai sometimes a little too loosely 
regarded, the now provision u as a salutary one. Und(5r 
this Act (2Gth George III., chap. 16) it was decreed 
that all acts of the supreme or minor Councils shoidd 
be “ expressed to be made” ])y the Governor-General, or 
by the Governor or President “ in ConnclV ' — a nomen- 
clature, expressive of the supremacy of the Governor, 
wliich has been maintained to the ])resent day.f 

It was under this Act that Lord Cornwallis governed 
our Indian possessions. In 1793 a new Charter Act 

* Prancis, ivlio 3iad been by tliis time Court of Directors should liave the 
returned to Parliament, endeavoured power of appointing their Goyernors 
to introduce a Bill of his own, intended and Councillors without the approha- 
to upset that which Dundasliad framed ticn of tlie Crown.— '[26^A George JILy 
— hut he Avas unsuccessful. chap, 25.] This was subsequently eon- 

f A subsequent Act of the same year firmed by tlic Charter Act of 1793. — 
(1786) decreed or explained tliat the [33rd George III., chap, 52,'] 
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was passed, continuing the Company’s privileges for 
twenty years ; and in this the pow'crs and responsi])iLi- 
ties of the Governor-General and minor Governors 
were more clearly defined. It was then provided that 
tliey should liave no power to act without the concui’- 
rence of their Councils in matters of purely civil go- 
vernment — that is, in the words of tlie Act, in any 
matter which shall come under their consideration “ in 
their judicial capacity” — “or to make, repeal, or sus- 
pend any general rule, order, or regulation, for the 
good order and civil government of the United Com- 
pany’s settlements, or to impose of his own authority 
any tax or duty within the said respective Governments 
or Presidencies.”* By this Act the Governor-General 
was empowered, during his ahsence from the Presi- 
dency, to apj)oint one of the memhers of his Council 
Vice-President, and Deputy-Governor of Bengal, with 
authority coincidental with that exercised, in Council, 
hy the Governor of one of the minor Presidencies. 

Those minor Presidencies, under the Act of 1773, 
had been left verv much in the same constitutional 
state as they were prior to the passing of the Bid. They 
were at this time three in number — “ the Presidencies 
of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolcn their cliief officer 
was designated President ; the number of their Coun- 
cillors was arbitrary, not limited by Act of Parlia- 
ment; and they were directed and required to pay 
due obedience to the Governor-General and Council, 
who had the power of suspending them from office. 
But the Act of 1781 had decreed that “ the Govern- 
ment of the several Presidencies and settlements of Port 
St. George and Bombay shall, after the commencement 
of this Act, consist of a Governor or President, and 

* Act 33rd George IIL^ chap, 52, Commissioners, “ to suspend all or any 
chme 51. — By clause 55 of this Act, of the powers hereby given to the Go* 
the Court of Directors are empowered, vernor-General to act upon his own 
with the approbation of the Board of sole authority.*’ 

n 
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three Councillors only” — of whom the Commander-in- 
Cliief was to be one. And tliis is the constitution of the 
minor Governments as established m the present day. 
At the same time it was enacted tliat the Governor- 
General and Council of Eort William should have 
“ power and autliority to superintend, control, and 
direct the several Presidencies and Governments in all 
such points as relate to any transactions nith the 
country powers, or to war or peace, or to the applica- 
tion of the revenues or forces of such Presidejn.*i('s and 
settlements in time of war and that this subordina- 
tion to the supreme Governnuait might be complete, 
another change was introduced, Avhich couijielled the 
minor Governments to obey the orders of the supreme 
authoritv, notwithstandini? anv doubts that tlu'v might 
entertain of such instructions coming A\'ithin tlu^ limits 
assigned by the wording of the statute. By the sub- 
sequent Ch aider Acts of 1793, this subjection to the 
chief Presidenev V'as conlirmed ; and the Act^ of 1833 
more distinctly and mmutcly defined it. Tlu? general 
authority of the su])reme Goi eriiment is declared hi 
one clauset — and in another it is expi’ossly enacted 
that “ no Governor or Governor in Coimcil shall have 
the power of making or suspending any regulations or 
laws in any case whatever, unless in cases of urgent 
necessity (the burden of the proof whereof shall be on 
such Governor or Governor m Council), and then only 
until the decision of the Governor-Gen(;ral in Council 
shall be signified thereon ; and provided also that no 
Governor or Governors in Council shall have the 
power of creating any new office or granting any salary, 
gratuity, or allowance, without the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General of India in Council.” ^ 

The Governments of the minor Presidencies had be- 

* Acti4Geo,IIL,chap.Z5,clause^l. % Act 3 and 4 WiV. tV., chap» 85, 
Act S and 4 Will* IV*, chap. 85, clavae 59* 
clause 65. 
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fore tliis possessed the power of framing laws or regula- 
tions for themselves, hut this clause of the Charter Act 
of 1833 deprived them wholly of this power, and 
rendered then* humiliation comj)lctt5. The passing of 
this Act is one of the most important events in the 
Avholc history of Indian administration. The com- 
mercial privileges of the Company Avere no longer 
recognised, and the new Bill related, therefore, entirely 
to matters of govcirnment. Under the Acts existing 
previous to this date, it has Ijcen seen that there were 
three Governments, each similarly constituted, Avith a 
Governor (or Governor-G(;neral) and three Councillors, 
ol* whom the Commandcr-in-Chi(*f Avas one. I'he new 
Act left the minor GoA'ernments AAith their old con- 
stiluiioiis,* hut remodelled the siiju’cmc Government, 
and erected two other suhordinato Governments — the 
Governments of Agra and Bengal. 

Under this Act the Supreme Council of India Avasto 
consist, and docs now consist, of a Governor-General, 
appointed by the Com’t of Directors Avith the approba- 
tion t»f the CroAvn, and four ordinaiy members of 
Council, tlu'cc of A\iiom Averc to be seiwants of the 
Company, civil or military, of ten years’ seiwicc, ap- 
pointed by the Court of Directors, and the fourth, a 
member not of the Company’s seiwice, to be appointed 
by the CoAirt Avith the apjnobation of Ids Majesty, and 
“ not to be entitled to sit or A'ote in Council, except in 
meetings thereof for making laAvs and regulations. ”t 
The Commandcr-m-Chief might also be, and ahvays 
has been, an extraordinary member of tliis Council — 
that is, he has always draivn the salary, and sometimes 
he has taken liis seat. The effect of the new law was 
to constitute the Supreme Council of two members of 

* The Act, however, conferred on the f Known as the legislative member 

Court of Dipetors authority, with the of Council, and selected always from 
consent of *the Board, to reduce or the legal profession at home, 
to abolish the Councils of the minor 
Governments. 
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the Bengal chil service — one member of the Indian 
army, and a member of the legal profession from home. 
Sometimes the Governor-General presided over it — 
sometimes the Commander-in-Cliief bestowed liimsolf 
upon it ; but these functionaries were more frequently 
at a frontier station superintending an imhappy war, 
or refreshing mind and body under the bracing influ- 
ence of the cool breezes of the northern hills. 

Under this Act I have said Gvo new Governments 
were erected, that is, the old Presidency of Port Wil- 
liam in Bengal was “ dhided into two distinct Presi- 
dencies, one of such Presidencies in which shall be 
included Port William, to be styled tlic Presidency of 
Port William, in Bengal, and the other of such Pre- 
sidencies to be styled the Presidency of Agra.” The 
administration of the Low'er Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency was entrusted to wliat is called the Bengal 
Government, and its precise limits were to be defined 
by the Court of Directors. The Governor-General was 
to be ex-officio Governor of Bengal, with power to 
appoint one of his Councillors to act for him, in the 
capacity of Deputy-Governor, with three members of 
Council. The Presidency of Agra wus to consist of 
the Upper Provinces of the old Bengal Presidency; 
and its affairs were to be administered by a Governor 
and Council of tlirce.* The Court of Directors, how- 
ever, had the pow'er of determining, with the sanction 
of the Board, whether there should or should not bo 
Councils in the subordinate Presidencies;! and the 
original design of the Bengal and Agra Governments 
was revised. It was deemed expedient that these new 
Presidencies should have no separate armies — ^no sepa- 
rate civil establishments ; and therefore it was con- 
ceived that Councils were unnecessary. By a subse- 


* Clause 56, Act 3 and 4 WUL JV., t Clause 57, Act 3 and 4 Will, IV., 
chap. 85. chap. 85. 
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quent Act,* “ to authorise the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to suspend the execution of 
the provisions of the Act of 1833, so far as they relate 
to the creation of the Government of Agra, the Go- 
vernor-General was empowered to appoint any member 
of the Company’s service, of ten years’ standing, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
of India. And such has been the system pursued up 
to the present time. The two Governments of Bengal 
and the Noi’th- Western Provinces administer, without 
a Council, but with a separate Secretariat, the civil 
affairs, and have the general domestic superintendence 
of, all that tract of country, which previously consti- 
tuted, and in respect of military arrangements does 
still constitute, the Presidency of Bengal. But they 
have no military or political authority, and no finan- 
cial control except in subordination to the supreme 
Government. In fact, the system is one of extreme 
centralisation, and the Governor of Bombay or Madras, 
or the Governor of Bengal, l)emg also Governor- 
General of India, cannot lawlully entertain an addi- 
tional Cooley, on a salary of seven shillings a month, 
witliout the recorded assent of the Governor-General 
in Council. 

But that wliich most of all imparted a distinctive 
character to the new Act, was the earnestness noth 
which it addressed itself to the great matter of Indian 
legislation. It recognised the necessity of constimcting 
a comprehensive code of laws for the protection and 
restraint of our Anglo-Indian subjects, of all colors 
and all creeds ;t it vested, as I have shown, the sole 

* 5 and 6 Will IV., chap. 2;>. common to all classes of the inhabitants 

t “ It is expedient that, subject to of the said territories, due regard being 
such si)ecjal arrangements as local cir- bad to the rights, feelings, and i)eculiar 
cunistanccs may require, a general usages of the people, should be enacted, 
system of jiidicial establishments and and that all laws and customs having 
police, to which all persons whatsoever, the force of law within the same territo- 
as well Europeans as natives, may bo rics should be ascertained and consoli- 
subject, should he established in the dated, and as occasion may require 
said territories at an early period, and amended .” — [^Preamble to clause 53, 3 
that such laws as may be applicable in and 4 of William 1 F., chapter 85.] 
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power of legislating for all parts of India in the 
Supreme Council, and it not only imparted to that 
Coimcil a distinctive legislative character and a pre- 
sumed legislative efficiency such as it had never 
known before, but it afforded, by the establishment of 
a body of Law Commissioners, certain external legis- 
lative aids which Avere calculated to contribute largely 
to the success of its codifications. 

Tliis Laiv Coimnissioii, of ivliich the legislative mem- 
ber of Comicil was generally President,* ivas to consist 
of not more than five members, selected by the Court 
of Directors Avith the approbation of the Board of Con- 
trol. It was to be their care “ fully to incjuirc into the 
jmdsdiction, poAvers, and rules of the existing courts of 
justice and police establishments, and all existing forms 
of judicial procedure, and into the nature and optna- 
tion of all laAVS, Avhether cml or military, AATitten or 
customary, prevailing and in force in any part of our 
territories and “from time to time to make reports, 
in Avhich they shall fully set forth the result of their 
said inquiries, and shall from time to time suggest 
such alterations as may in their opinion be bencliciaHy 
made in the said courts of justice and police establish- 
ments, forms of judicial proc(idurc and laArs, due re- 
gard being had to the distinction of castes, difference 
of religion, and the manners and opmions preAuiling 
among different races and in different parts of the said 
territories.” In a word, it AAns their duty to supply 
the materials of legislation ; and considering the extent 
of the country, and the diversity of its inhabitants, it 
would be difficult to OA cr-rato the magnitude of the 
task. 

Excellent as was the intention, and apparently sound 
in theory as was tliis provision of the Legislature, there 


* This was a matter, I believe, of mission was principally composed of 
private arrangement. It is not “so the Company’s civil servants; and 
nominated in the bond/’ The Com- dwindled down at last to one member. 
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were many grave reasons to doubt, if not to despair, of 
its practical success. And some of the ablest members 
of the Court of Directors looked upon tlie experiment 
as one from wbicli it would be expedient to abstain. 
They questioned the wisdom of this centralisation of 
the legislative power; and contemplating the many 
varieties of our Indian subjects — of a people with 
dilferent languages, different creeds, different social 
institutions, differ(mt social usages, different tempers, 
and different intelligences they could not bring them- 
selves to think that an uniforju code of laws, appli- 
cable to all these varieties of mankind, could be framed 
by any number of men with the head of a Benthani or 
a llomilly, and the heart of a Wilborforce or a llou^ard. 
But, as a body, the Court of Directors, bowing to the 
behests of the Legislature, accepted the scheme, for 
better or worse, and wrote out to the Supreme Council, 
exhorting them to do their best to give it beneficial 
effect. Xothing could be more liberal than the spirit 
of their iustriictions. They exhorted the Legislative 
Comicil to h'gislate for the peo])l(‘ ; and urged them to 
spare no pains to obtain for themselves the aid of aU 
the wisdom and experience of the country, to whomso- 
ever it might belong, as the basis of their legislative 
enactments.* 


* The following extracts from thisj 
letter will indicate the tenor of their 
instructions: — “We shall say no more 
of the necessity of deliberation among 
yourselves. Another xioint not less im- 
portant, is to provide that in the work 
of legislation you shall, as far as may 
he practicable, avail yourselves of ex- 
ternal aid. Persons wlio are not mem- 
bers of your body may ahbrd you valu- 
able assistance, cither by suggesting 
laws that arc required, or by pointing 
out what is improvable or objection- 
able, in the drafts or projects of laws 
under consideration. With resxicct to 
the suggestion of new laws, the Act, 
by clause 66, expressly requires you to 
take into consideration the drafts or 


X>rojects of laws, or regulations, which 
any of the subordinate Governments 
may ])rox)Osc to you ; but on this i^oint 
we shall afterwards have occasion to 
observe more x>articularly. The Act 
also, we need not say, contemplates 
constant communications from the Law 
Commissioners, which communications 
are intended to furnish the grounds or 
the materials for legislation. Useful 
intimations may also be derived from 
the Public Boards, from the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, from all persons, 
whether native or European, invested 
with a judicial character, or holding 
official stations of eminence ; from all 
colleges and other constituted bodies, 
perhaps from the native heads of 
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It is possible that this scheme of rniiform codification 
would soon he forgotten — ^buried in that “Limbo of 
Vanity,” where all decayed errors and rotten fallacies 
arc stowed away — but for one circimistance comiected 
with it- It will be remembered by future generations, 
wherever the English language is spoken or under- 
stood, that the great historian of England, whose 
captivating pages charm the young and fascinate the 
old with equal pon cr, was sent out to India, in the 
year 1831, to take his place in tin; Council to Avhieli 
sixty years before another gix'at writer had imparted 
an evil reputation. That Macaulay was for some 
years an Indian legislator will be held in popular 
remembrance long after the duties of the legislatiAC 
member of the Supreme Council of India, and the 
labors of the Laiv Commissioners, have ceased to l)c 
matters knoiAn to any but the laborious student of re- 
mote Indian chronologies, ndio perhaps, in those days 
AAdicn the “ I^cw Zealander stands on the ruined arch 
of London Bridge,” and the Anglo-Saxon races of 
America and Australia are contending for the empires 
of India, China, and Japan, or are amicably partition- 
ing those vast territories among them, more as mis- 
sionaries than as conquerors, may be lAoiting, after tlnj 
manner of Gibbon, a history of the “ Decline and Ejill 
of the British Empire in the East.”* 

I would speak tenderly of the labors of the Commis- 
sion. Some able English lawyers, and some of the 
ablest of the Company’s servants, have been connected 
with it. They carried to their irork as much zeal and 

villages, or even private individuals of gestions should be received, and should 
personal weight and influence. Wo do even be invited.’' — IThe Court of Direc- 
not mean that these parties should by tors to the Supreme Council of India^ 
law be entitled to call on the Legislature December 18 , 1834 . MS. Records.'] 
to discuss such suggestions, or to come * It was, I believe, for some time a 
to any decision respecting them. No question whether Itobert Grant or 
such right belongs to those who petition Macaulay should be the first legislative 
the Houses of Parliament in this coun- member of Council, 
try. We mean only that their sug- 
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industry, as aliility and experience. Such men as Amos 
and Cameron, Macleod, Eliott, and Millett, were not 
likely to address themselves carelessly to their new 
duties, or to toil on without profitable results. They 
have at least brought together an immense mass of ser- 
viceable information — the raw materials of legislation ; 
and what they have done will go far to lighten, as indeed 
it has alrcadv li'jjhtened, the labors of those whose 
duty it is to send out the fabric, full fashioned, from 
the legislative loom. The mistake that was made, ivas 
made by the British Legislature. It prescribed duties, 
the adequate performance of Avhich, according to the 
intent signifiiHl in the Act of Parliament, was simply 
an impossibility. The Law Commission u*ere expected 
to prepare a compreliensiA'c code of laws — ^to suit men 
of all denominations Ih'ing in the territories of the East 
India Company — Englishmen, Eurasians, Portuguese, 
Armenians, Parsi'es, and (wery variety of Mahomedan 
and Hindoo. But it ivas felt after a time that the 
work entrusted to the Commissioners could not be 
performed in all the integrity and completeness of the 
original design. People looked imjiatiently for results 
before results were forthcoming. The Court of Direc- 
tors had wT.’itten out to the supreme GoA'ornment, that 
with respect to this matter of codification “ no time 
should be lost 1)y delay — none should be ivorsc than 
lost by precipitation.” Doubtless, there was some 
precipitation at the outset ; and afterwards there Avere 
apparent delays, the result of an earnest desire on the 
part of the Commissioners to sift all subjects of inquiry 
to the bottom. The Commissioners did their duty, 
but it was only in the nature of things that the Com- 
mission should have disappointed public expectation, 
and left the design of the Legislature unfulfilled. It 
Avas suffered therefore, little by little, to die a natm*al 
death ; and it must be acknoAvledged that it has left 
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behind it only an impression that it was a failure, as 
costly as it was complete.* 

I tTn'nlc that this condemnation is far too sweeping. 
It is not to be denied that the Act of 1833, under 


* I may advantaf^eously give here 
the substance of the evidence given 
before the Lords’ Committee in 1852, 
by Mr. C. Hay Cameron, lately legisla- 
tive member of the Supreme Council of 
India, and President of the J^aw Com- 
mission, relative to the performances of 
that body. Practically, the functions 
of the Law Commission have ceased. 
Some years ago the Goveriiiiiout dis- 
continued filling up the vacancies as to 
the now legal members of the Commis- 
sion, and its existence would have been 
entirely terminated, but for doubts 
which began to be entertained wliethcr 
it was competent for the Government 
to dispense with its maintenance as 
directed by the Act. But it not being 
considered necessary to incur the ex- 
pense of paid Commissioners, certain 
members were requested to act as Com- 
missioners without additional salary, 
simply that the Act might be complied 
with, and that the only remaining paid 
Commissioner might be enabled to 
complete and submit to Government 
some rejicrts on which he was engaged. 
Mr. (Cameron stated, that when the Taiw 
Commission was nearly extinct (con- 
sisting only of two members, liimsclf 
and another), it proceeded, by reference 
from the Governor- General in Council, 
to examine the criticisms upon Mr. 
Macaulay’s Penal Code, made by all 
the judges of the Supreme Court and 
the judges of the Company’s Sudder 
Courts, which criticisms, it is £.aid, had 
accumulated to an unmanageable bulk. 
Upon these tl\e Law Commission re- 
ported, recommending that the code, 
as revised by that Commission, should 
be passed into law. Permission for the 
Commissioners to travel into various 
districts, for the purpose of instituting 
inquiries into slavery and other sub- 
jects, was sought, but not obtained. 
Plans were proposed for a Model 
Criminal Court for the trial of ollenccs 
not of the gravest character; as well as 
for a Model Civil Court and a plan of 
civil procedure, un^er which the ad- 
ministration of law and equity was to 
be united, and the whole case brought 
under the cognisance of one judge, 


while small-cause judicature was not 
to bo committed to inferior judges, but 
all causes, wliatever their amount, were 
to be cognisable in the same Courts. 
In regard to appeiiP, the scheme of the 
Law Commission was to liavc a general 
Court of Appeal in each Presidency, 
consisting of the judges of the Supreme 
Courts and the judges of tlic Sudder 
Courts, which should receive api)eals 
both ill civil and criminal cases, and 
from all the Courts in the country. The 
Mahomedan law was to be coditied. the 
Hindoo law wa.s to be codified, and a 
third civil code, the lex loci was to be 
applicable to all but Mahomedaiis or 
Hindoos. This was much wanted, as, 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Supremo 
Courts, tliere is diflieulty in knowing 
how to (leal with Ibreigners. d he course 
of the Company's Courts is to inquire 
what is the law of tlic^ country of every 
man that comes before them. If a 
frenchman, they consult French autho- 
rities ; if a I’ortuguese, Portuguese 
authorities; and so with regard to all 
foreign nations. TJie condition of the 
Armenian.s, wlio consider themselves a 
separate nation, is also peculiar, and 
the position of the East India or half- 
caste population seems unsettled. Then 
in cases between persons of different 
nations, as when one party is a Frcmcli- 
man and the other not, increased diffi- 
culty arises. There was also to bo a 
single penal code, the Mahomedan 
law, in this rcsjiect, being swept away, 
and that substituted applying to all 
classes of p(^rsons without exception, 
but varying the i>enalties according to 
the diversities of birth, class, and cir- 
cumstances. The Courts of first in- 
stance all over the country were to 
administer the three codes of civil law, 
and the new code of criminal law. 
Subsequently, the Law Commission 
proposed a Small Cause Court, with 
jurisdiction extending to 1000 rupees, 
but it was not adopted. Certain parts 
of the lex loci code, which protected 
converts from Mahomedanism or Hin- 
dooism from loss of ancestral or other 
property which they previously in- 
curred, have since become law.” 
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which the legislative member of council was appointed, 
and the Law Commission established, found the laws 
of India in a very confused and anomalous state, and 
that now, after twenty years, it still leaves much ano- 
maly and confusion behind it. But there is little room 
to doubt that, since the passing of that Act, there has 
been a great improvement in the character of Indian 
legislation. The lalmrs of the LaAV Commission may 
not have resulted in any very large number of substan- 
tial acts, but they have had a sensible effect upon the 
Avorkiug of tlic legislative forge ; and much of what the 
Commissioners have done has been infused into the Acts 
Avhich, from time to time, have passed the Legislative 
Council.* And I am certain that aU future Indian 
legislators Avill derive extensive benefit from the mate- 
rials which tliey liaA'c amassed. Nor must it bo for- 
gotten, Avhen speaking of the general jn’ogress of legis- 
lation, that since tlic establishment of the Legislative 
Council, the people of India, Europeans and natives, 
have had a larger share in tlic manipulation of tlie law. 
A draft of every new Act is now published ; the com- 
munity are thus invited to comment on its provisions, 
and often the result of these commentaries is dis- 
cernible in the modification, or even the withdrawal, 
of the proposed hnv, when it has been found to bo 
obnoxious to the people. 

Looking now to general results, it AA'ould appear that 
this system of extreme concentration of power in the 
hands of the supreme Govermnent has imperfectly 
fulfilled the intentions of the Legislature. It has 

* With regard to the criminal code, referred to, and extracts arc made from 
Mr. Prinsep, no great admirer of the it in any cases of importance that arise 
Law Commission, but a grt‘at authority, where a law is required for the purpose ; 
said in his evidence before the House of and several of its chapters have so been 
Commons, in 1851, “A code of criminal incorporated, I l:^lieve, into the laws 
laws has been prepared, ])ut has not that have been passed from time to 
been passed. It is, no doubt, frequently time,” 
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borne, indeed, tlie accustomed fruits of centralisation.* 
It bas dispirited and enervated the local governments. 
It has throwi upon the eentral autliority an accumu- 
lated burden, under which it has not made much pro- 
gress in the work of provincial improvement. I speak 
especially with reference to the governments of Madi-as 
and Bombay. The Bengal and Agra governments are 
immediately under the eye of the Governor-General. 
He ]3asses from one to the other, traverses the whole 
tract of country from Pcshawur to Pegu, and has a 
kindly paternal interest in the welfare of all those 
provinces, which, in spite of the divided administra- 
tion, still integrally constitute the one great Presi- 
dency of Bengal. The vast progress, therefore, which 
has been made, under the government of the North- 
Western Provmces, can hardly be admitted as an 
argument in favor of this excessive centralisation. 
We must look for arguments on the southern and 
western coasts ; and I fear that we shall not gather, 
from the apparent results, any very satisfactory proofs 
that the tendency of the system is to kindle much 
administrative zeal, or to develop much internal un- 
provement. 

* I think that Mr. Kelps has so fairly completely the imperial ideas are likely 
stated the advantages and disadvantages to be sacrificed to petty privileges and 
of centralisation in the following pas- near-sighted interests. On the other 
sage, that I am tempted to quote it. hand, if the central power prevails too 
It is written with especial reference to much, the minds and energies of the 
a free Government,’’ but it equally small communities dependeiit on it are 
applies to such a Government as that weakened by disuse j at the centre itself 
of India: — “How much depends upon too much influence falls into the hands 
the happy admixture of local and cen- of faction, so that sullcnness becomes 
tral authority. If there be too much the arbitress of national affairs; and, 
local power, how much time will elapse moreover, there is danger of everything 
before the results of collected wisdom being sacrificed to any one idea or fancy 
and the experience of the shrewdest prevailing at the seat of Government *— 
men in public afiiiirs will be carried IFrknds in Council, Book //.] 
into the local administration .... how 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Establishment of the East India Company — Early Management of its Affairs— 
Becomes a Joint-Stock ("ompany — Its successive Charters — Progress of the 
Interlopers — The English Company — Union of the two Companies — Territorial 
Bights — The Itcgulating Act — Pitt’s India Bill — The Charter Acts of 1793, 
1813, and 1833 — Bresent State of the Company. 

Having rudely traced in the preceding chapter the 
progress of Britisli administration in India up to the 
present time, I proceed to give some account of the 
Home Govcmnient — of the authorities and agencies 
which direct the movements of the foreign Govern- 
ments, and to wdiich the whole body of Indian adminis- 
trators are rcsponsililc — the Authorities and Agencies 
w’hieli arc now known as the Court of Directors of the 
East India Comjtany and the Board of Control, but 
which for more than a century and three-quarters were 
all included m the former. 

The bells wliich rang out the year IGOO rang in the 
first East India Company. It was incorporated, by 
a charter from Queen Elizabeth, under the name of 
“the Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies.” It wns a very small 
beghming. A few English traders — ironmongers, clo- 
thiers, and other substantial people of that kind — 
headed by the Lord Mayor, subscribed 30,000/.,* and, 
as soon as they obtained their charter, began to or- 

* The precise amount was 30,133/., set down opposite to the name of 
— subscribed by 101 different parties. Messrs. Corkain and Co , — [IndiaHoust 
The highest subscription was 3000/., Reconis,'] 
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ganise tlieir system of management, and to adopt mea- 
sures for tlu? equipment of tlieir fleets. Pirst seventeen 
— ^tlicn twenty-four — directors, or, as tlicy were called, 
“ conmnttc{!s,” Avcrc cliosen, and from among tlieni a 
Governor Avas elected — tlie fii’st l)emg Sir Thomas 
Smitli, Alderman of London — to sciwe for a single 
year. The Company in the first instance had not even 
the dignity of a Joint-Stock. The adventures AA^cre 
promoted hy private suhscription, and the profits di- 
vided in the jiroportions of the sums suhscribed hy 
individual shareholders. 

The husincss of the Committees at this time consisted 
mainly m the equipment of their ships, tlie purchase of 
goods likely to liaA C a ready “ vimt” among the Indians, 
and the supply of hulh’on AvliercAAith to procure the rich 
produce of the Eastern Avorld. Occasionally, at long 
mteiwals, came in a letter from the commander, or 
“ general” of one of their expeditions, sotting fortli the 
doubts Avhich perplexed his mind, and the difficulties 
Avhich beset liis career — hoAV their efforts, in one quar- 
ter, to estaldish a factory had proA^ed fruitless, and that 
there was “ no Avay but to rcmoA^c and go hoAv, in 
another direction, “ the bloodthirsty Tm’ks” had come 
doAATi upon them, “ murdered their distrustless naked 
men, and seized their goods how the Portugals had 
obstructed their trade until they had turned round and 
“ checked their insufferable saucy insolence by taking 
one pf their br^ging frigates;” how the drunken 
Eleinings had liindored them less openly in another 
place, and hoAV our oaati people had been d rinking Avith 
the said Eleinings, and trusting them over-much ; how 
their goods Avould not vent among the Gentiles ; how 
the Gentiles, in their dealings, contrived to overreach 
them, and hoAv they were compelled to submit to heaA;y 
losses, or else to carry back their damaged goods.* The 

* India Home Mecords^ MS, 
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record of these things still survives in quaint homely 
llnglish, and in spite of some ohscurities of style and 
penmanship, render the Indian correspondence of the 
heginning of the seventeenth century as patent to the 
historian as the effusions of “ our Governor-General in 
Coimcil” at the Ix'giiming of last month. 

There were other anxieties than these to distm’h the 
Committees in the infancy of the Company’s existence 
— anxieties generated hy popular complamts at thcA'^ery 
doors of their coimcil-chamher. The trade went on 
briskly enough in one department of commerce, hut 
very flatly in another. It was nearly all buying — little 
or no selling, English produce did not “vent” among 
the Gentiles. It was necessary, therefore, to export 
large quantities of bullion. This Av as nearly proAung 
fatal to the Company at the A'ory outset of their career.* 
There arose a cry in London tliat the India Company 
AA'as draining the country of its Avealth. Men spoke 
loudly against the system in pla(!(is*of public resort, and 
AATote Avordy ])amphlets against it. It is curious, noAV 
that the English track'rs have AveU-nigh absorbed the 
Avhole of India, Avhilst the prescient cxclusiATness of 
Japan has ])reserved its integrity inviolate, to read that, 
tAvo centmaes and a haK ago, the Company AAnre seri- 
ously meditating the abandonment of their trade AAdth 
the former country, and confining their efforts to the 
establishment of commercial intercourse AA'ith the latter. 

Eor nearly a century this London Company continued 
nominally to enjoy the excluswe prmlege of trading 
with all parts of Asia, Africa, and America, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope eastAvard of the Straits of Magellan. 
Dm'ing that century eight successiA’^e charters were 
granted by different monarchs to the London Com- 

** The Honorable Company, as they ping away so much money yearly for 
wrote to US, make doubt of continuing India, Bantam, &Cm and tlieir large and 
their East India Trade, being daily hopeful intimations now lately given 
murmured at and scandalised for ship- them of the Japan trade.*’ 
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pany.* The second of these charters, granted under the 
reign of the first James, conferred upon them exclusive 
privileges in perpetuity — or at least as long as they 
could he continued without prejudice to the interests of 
the nation. Under this second charter, in the year 
1612, the Company hecame, by a resolution of its 
members, a joint-stock; money was no longer sub- 
scribed arbitrarily for the promotion of a particular 
adventure, but was thrown into a general fund, to be 
managed according to the discretion of the Governor 
and the Committees. In 1617-18 there wore nearly a 
thousand proprietors of India Stock, who in tluit year 
’had subscribed 1,600,000?. towards a new fund. There 
was hopeful assurance in this. But increase of trade 
did not bring increase of profit ; and in 1626-27 tlicy 
had a debt of 200,000?., and their shares were selling 
at a discount of 20 per cent. 

The charter of 1609 continued in force for more 
than half a centm’y. But those were not days when 
kingly faith stood on a very lofty eminence. The 
needy Stuarts and their profligate courtiers made what 
they coidd out of the Indian trade, and many were 
the injuries inflicted upon the Corporation by the 
liands of the denizens of 'Wliitehall. J ust at the close 
of the first James’s reign that dissolute “ Steenie,” the 
Duke of Buckingham, in Ms capacity of Lord High 
Admiral, extorted 10,000?. from the Company, as a 
douceur, to obtain his sanction to the despatch of a 
fleet. Some years afterwards, Charles, m one of those 
pecuniary straits which always dro ve aU sense of justice 
out of Mm, bought uj) all the Company’s pepper on 
credit, sold it for cash, and never paid for it after aU. 

These, however, were mere tempoi’ary, accidental 
hindrances. A heavier blow was aimed at the Com- 

• That is, under date December 31, April 12, 1686 j October 7, 1693 : and 
1600; May 31, 16Q9; April 3, 1661; April 13, 1698. 

October 5, 1677 ; August 9, 1683 ; 
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pany, when hack-stairs mflncncc induced the needy 
Stuart to strike at the monopoly which liad licen granted 
])y his predecessors, and to issue a license authorisiug 
a private association to embark on tliose fields of com- 
nKjrclal enterprise rvliich had hitherto been deemed, in 
their relations to Englisli trade, the exclush e domains 
of tlic Company. 

It has been obseiwcd, in the j)rcccding chapter, with 
no love of paradox, that the enmity of the Portuguese, 
and the treachery of the Dutch, Avere long the defences of 
the London Company. If any further proof of this be 
needed, it may lie found in the fact tliat, aa'Iicu the 
I^nglish and Portugiu'se patched up a sort of cov(?nant, 
Avhich promised to sliield the former against the out- 
I’agcs of their unscrupulous rivals, and gaA’c them, 
morcoA’cr, access to their ports, competitors for a share 
of the Indian trade rose up in London, and haunted 
the back lobbies of IVliltehall. The Indian trade Avas 
noAv likely to become more protitalde, and less dan- 
gerous, Bo it seemed to tlu' gentlemen of London tliat 
a share of it Avas Avorth grasping. They had left the 
Company to breast the storm alone ; but iiOAi' that 
there Avas a glimpse of fine AAuatluT and smooth seas, 
the West-end pinplc began to sound the de])ths of 
Charles’s fidelity, and to bait their hooks AAuth the pro- 
mise of a share of the contemplated siioil. A con- 
venient gentleman of the bed-chamber, named Endy- 
niion Porter, acted as the go-betAAccn. Sir William 
CoLirtcn and others obtained a license for a ncAV Asso- 
ciation, and the Kmg receh-ed a share in the venture. 

For this violation of the charter, granted to the 
London Company, it AAns necessary to find an excuse. 
It AA'as allegccl, therefore, and duly set forth in the pre- 
amble to the grant, that “ the East India Comjiauy had 
neglected to establish foihified factories, or seats of trade 
to Avhich the King’s subjects could resort Avith safety — 

I 
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that they had consulted their omi interests only, without 
any regard to thelving’s revenue-— and, in general, tliat 
they had broken the conditions u})on which their chaider 
and exclusive privileges had been granted to them.” 

It has alwayvS be('n the fate of the Com])any to be 
subjected to charges of tlie most op})osite and incon- 
sistent character. One day they are charged with 
doing too little — another, witli doing too much. The 
“ Lord Ambassador,” whom King James had sent out 
to tlie Court of the Mogid, had lecommended the Cfnii- 
pany to estahlish as few lactories as possilile, and not 
to fortify them at all ; and now, in a public document, 
presumedly expressing the sentinuaits of the King, tlic 
Oomi)any Arerc charged Avith the offence of “ neglectiAig 
to establish fortitied factories.” The Company, indeed, 
Arere in no hurry to foitifv. Sir Thomas Hoc had told 
them that the I’oriuguesc had “never made advantage 
of the Indi( 3 S since they defended them;” and that 
“ the Dutch, Avho had sought plantations by the 
sword,” liad found that “their dead pays consumed 
all their gaiu.” Profiting bv thesis cogent, hints, 
the Company had never forgotten that their position 
in India Avas that of traders, and not of princes. 
Territorial accpiisition and military defence formed no 
part of their policy. And as it was at the outset of 
their career, so has it been from generation to genera- 
tion. It is nothing to say that no such empire as the 
British Plmpirc in the East has CA'er been built up 
by the exercise of so little deliberate aggression, but 
that nothing eAnn remotely resembling it is to be found 
in the liistory of the world. 

But although the sun of royal favor brought Courten’s 
Association into Hfe, that great chartered party of 
Interlopers achieved no very brilhant success. They 
endeavoured to carry everything before them — ni07'e 
Imitmormi — ^by a series of rapid coups de main. 
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But the aggressive hostility of the Dutch, who treated 
them as pirates, cramped their cu orgies, and contracted 
their ('fforts. They eucoiinteroel many dilticulties, and 
wewe assalleel hy many disasters. But more than all 
the malice of their enemies, did their own unscrupulous 
conduct hastem their undoing; and when an arrangc- 
memt w'as maehi hy Avhich they were' swamped into the 
legitimate l)ody of tlu; Ivondon Company, they were 
nearly at tlienr last gas]). A failure such as this had 
a natural tendency to discourage private', adventure in 
the Indian seas. Domestic dissensions, too, which 
filled men’s minds, and evoked their hodily activities, 
slnit out all thouglit of foreign speculation ; and when 
ne'w homes hevond the se'as were dreamt of hv men 

I V 

weary of intestine strife and oppression, their imagina- 
tions turned to the gentle clime and the green savannahs 
of the western world, u here, with th('ir wives and little 
ones around them, they might Ihn and pray in quietude 
and peace. 

'^fhe eiill wars did not promote the Company’s trade,* 
but tlu'ir tendency was to k('ej) down competition, and 
so far they henetited the Company. But when the 
King’s head had heen brought to the block, and the 


JMr, Hrucc, a staunch IJojalist, 
r^ays, under the year 1644-45, that the 
King of Persia refused the umaljirmati 
to tlio Company because our agents did 
not take otf the wonted quantity of silk. 
“ It is a memorable proof,” ho adds, of 
tlio effects of the political distractions 
in England at this period, that the 
agent wavS compelled to cxiilain to the 
King of I\‘rsia the reason of this change 
to be, the distracted state of the Go- 
vernment in England, in w'hich the 
rigid and austere manners of the Re- 
publicans had rendered silks (an article 
of former luxury) less an article in 
demand than under the polished man- 
ners of a Court — a melancholy example 
of the effect of political anarchy on 
commercial prosperity.” It is not very 
clear from this whether, in Mr. Bruce’s 
estimation, the “ political anarcliy ” of 


the times, or the ‘‘ austere manners of 
the Republicans,” had this disastrous 
etfect upon llic commercial prosperity 
of the country. The passage is not 
very logical as it staniig. It would 
seem, however, that JNIr. Bruce intended 
to build up an argument in favor of 
absolutism, for he goes on to say, If 
tlie convulsed and austere manners of 
England thus struck at the prosperity 
of the Company’s trade in Persia, it is 
a remarkable contrast to find, at the 
same juncture, that the settled, though 
absolute Government of Turkey, was 
favorable to the introduction of the 
Company’s trade ; because, under such 
a Government, articles of foreign im- 
port found a ready sale for the luxu- 
ries of the great, whilst this luxury fa- 
cilitated the exports of Turkish pro- 
duce.” 


I 2 
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nioiiarcliy for a timo Puspciitlcd, it was iiatiiral that the 
geo oval 'riiidication oJ‘ lil)erty slioold cinl)racc liheri y ot* 
trade, and tliat the Company’s monopoly should he in 
danger. During the first years of the Commonweallli, 
hoAvever, tlic war \vith ihe Dutch kept this experiment 
in iiheyancc, and it was not until the peace had In'en 
completed that the Company found that tlum’ exclLisivc 
privileges were again threatened. It was not (;v<'n then 
that then charter A\ as endangered hv a general demand 
for license to trade’; m'th the continent and islands of 
India, hut that some of tlie itiemhers of their on n jtro- 
priotary hody urged their right to he emancipated from 
the trammels of the Joint-Stock, and under tlie name 
of Mcrchant-AdA'cnturers, set fortli their grounds for 
de.siring to suhstitntc' for the existing system “a tree 
regulated trade.” An eager controversy then ensued ; 
argumentative petitions from both sides Aven; laid at 
the feet of the Protector, and for a time it seenu'd that 
the chances of the contending parties Avere pretty ecpially 
halanecd. Certainly, as ^yo. regard Avith the eyes of 
modern enlightenment the aj'guments Avhich Aver<' t hus 
paraded hy the tAvo disputants, the Merchant-Adven- 
turers have the host of the controversv. Put the Pia'e- 

*J 

trade; arguments of 1813-33, AA’hich are h('i-e forc- 
shadoAved, do not apply AA'ith equal force to the great 
commercial question raised in 1651-55. Tlie reasoning 
of the Company in favor of the; United Joint-Stock. Avas 
not unsound in its application to the existing state of 
things, and Avlien the question at issue aaus rofeiT(;d in 
1650 to a committee of the Council of State, that hody, 
after hearing CAudence, delwered a private opinion in 
favor of the J oint-Stock, but left it to the Council to 
jAronouuce an authoritatwe decision.* The Council 

* Mr. Mill saj^s: “Tlieso contending Council, as too difficult and important 
pretensions were referred to a com- for the judgment of any inferior tribu- 
inittee of the Council of State, and nal.” There is here discernible some- 
they, without coming to a decision, rc- thing of the suppress io ven\ The his- 
initted the subject to the Protector and torian ought to have stated that the 
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declared in favor of the “ United Joint-Stock, exclusive 
of all others,” and Cromwell ratified the decision. 

-But in the mean pend oil c lite — the jMerchant- 

Advcnturcrs had suhscrihcd 1(),000^., fitted out a tleet 
of tln*ee shijis, ajipointed a committee of managemeut, 
and obtamcd a commission from Cromwell to trade 
witli the East Indies. Coiirten’s Association had been 
broken up, but it had left a trail of jiiratical spawn 
behind it. The troubles of the Company and their 
servants had been great ever since the evil “ Khutput” 
of Mr. Eiuhinion Porter had covered the Indian seas 
with these reckless corsairs, and now a new tribe of 
charteri'd Interlopers were ])ouring in, seemingly Ayith a 
fair cbance of superseding the Company altogether. 
But the decision of the Council of State brought the 
Merchant -A dvmiturers back to tlu'ir old allegiance; 
they fused themselves again into the general Joint- 
Stock, and the only interlopers left on the seas wen' 
pirati's without charter or commission. 

But the days of the Comniomvi'alth, adverse, doubt- 
less, to corporations and monopolies, were numbered. 
The people of England, thougli eriing and straying, 
for a litth' space, from their monarchical ways, like lost 
sheep, uere eager to return to their old allegiance to a 
royal master ; and the Restoration was at hand. They 
were Avilling to try another of tlui false Stuarts, and 
Charles the Second was proclaimed. 

To the Company this seemed a jnopitious event. It 
was natural tliat the restored monarch should have 
looked with a benignant eye on all kinds of legiti- 
macies, real or supposed — upon all vested interests and 
corporate; privileges, and especially those which had 

coniinilteo reported that they bad heard they deemed it expedient to refer it, 
evidence on both sides, and that their Avitii tlie papers, to tlie Council of Slate, 
private opinion was, that the trade ought for their formal decision. Tliis is duly 
to be conducted on an United Joint- stated in “Bruce’s Annals,” to which 
Stock, but that, as the subject Avas one Mill refers in the margin, 
of BO much difficulty and importance, 
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been violated by tlie sacrilegious liand of the laAvlcss 
Protectorate. The opportunity was a good one — ^not 
to be neglected by the Coin])aiiy ; and they sought 
renewed protection from the Crown. They sought for 
such a recognition and conljrmation of their privileges 
as would secure tlieni agauist all uitrusioiij chartered 
or unchartcred; and ilu'y obtained for themselves a 
new charter, Avhich projuised at least all that they 
deshed. 

It promised them “ for ever, hereafter,” “ tlie whole 
entire and only trade and irallic to and from tlie East 
Indies.” It established them as a body politic and 
corporate in ])erpctual succiission. It gave tlunu the 
power to change and alter whatever might lie for the 
common interest and weal of tlu; Company ; to hold 
general courts, to make by-laus, and to estalilish a 
constituency, each adventurer voting according to his 
stock. It gave them full control over all their plan- 
tations, lorts, factories, and colonies in the East Indies. 
It empowered them to make peace and wur with any 
prince or people not lieing Christians, to build fortifica- 
tions, and to send out sokUers and military stores. It 
further gave them the power to seize and ship off to 
England all uidiccnsed persons invading the Com- 
pany’s privileges ; m lact, it conferred upon the Com- 
pany a strict monopoly with very large powers ; and it 
acknowledged uhat in the time of the new King’s 
sainted fatlicr had been authoritatively denied, that the 
Company had for a long series of years been enjoying 
the liberties and exercising the privileges granted to 
them by Elizabeth and James “ for the honor and 
profit of the nation.”* 

This was the Company’s third charter. It continued 
without alteration or infringement until October, 1677. 

• Letters patent from King Charles tutional fiction, was called “ the thir- 
to the East India Company, April 3, teenth year of his reign.” 

1661, in what, by a pleasant consti- 
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It had been granted, as I have said, under letters 
patent from the second Charles ; hut about this time 
the legality of such eharters began to be questioned, 
and people openly declared that nothiug but an Act of 
Parliament could legalise the monopoly which the 
Company sought to enjoy. It was urged, moreover, 
that tliey liad forfeited their privileges, by divers acts 
of omission and commission; but the poi)ular clamor 
seems to have had little ctfect either on the fortunes of 
the Company, or the favor of the King ; for letters 
patent W(Te again issued, under date October 5, 1GG7, 
conlirming to the Company “ all rights, liberties, and 
franchises ” granted by J’ormer chartcTS. It gave them 
also the further power of establishing mints in any 
ot the Coni])any’s settlements, and to issin; money of 
any kind, so long as it was not called by the nam(‘ 
of tlu^ eiirr('nt coin in other parts of his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

In 1G83, the Company received their fifth charter 
from the Crmvn.’'-' The “ Interlopers” had, by this 
time, risen to a heiglit of daring which the Company’s 
powers A\('re insuiticient to repress. They a])j)licd, 
thcrefori', for additional |) 0 \vers to siaze on the ships 
and the merchandiso of these lawh'ss intruders, to try 
them, as pirates, by martial latv, and to execute them 
Li])on conviction. Tlu; charter was granted. It em- 
powered them to seize tlie ships and goods of Inter- 
lopers, n^ithiii th(5 limits of their exclusive trade — to 
hold forts, factories, and plantations — to make war — ^to 

Mr. Wiftsett, in his “ Compciulium volume. The Charter of 1683 vas tho 
of East Indian AfFairs, collected and fifth charter granted to the Company 
arranged for the use of the Court of since its first estahlishment in the reign 
Directors,” says, under this year ( 1 683) : of Queen Elizabeth. There u'ere three 
** Tho Company’s trade having been eharters granted by Charles 11,, the 
materially injured by the proceedings last of which was little more than an 
of tho Interlopers, Charles II. granted act for tlie siippre.ssion of the Inter- 
the Company a new charter (the fifth lopers. There were besides these the 
in his reign),” &c., &c. It is fortunate grants of the Islands of Bombay and 
that there is much more trustworthy St. Helena ; but they are not properly 
information than this in Mr. Wissett’s to be described as charters. 
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muster forces — ^to execute martial law — ^to erect Courts 
of Jiiclicaturcj and to appoint Judges thereof, Avho Avere 
“ to dedermine according to equity and good conscience 
and the Lravs and Customs of Merchants.” But this 
charter Avas not sufficient ; and three years afterw ards 
another aaus grant('d to the Company, gi\ing them 
further poAver “ to make Arar on such Indian princes as 
may hurt tlie Company,” if satisiaction for injuries 
should not l)o obtained in a peace.ahlc Avay, and authoris- 
ing to use their ships in a martial inaniuT, to ap])oint 
Admhals, Vice-Admirals, Bear- Admirals, Captains, Ac., 
Avho may raise and inuslor seamen and soldiers on 
hoard their ships. All the Avrongs AA'hich the Company 
had sustained at the hands of tin; nati\'e ])rine(vs AvtTC 
attril)iited to the Int('rlopers, avIio Avere recited to have 
instigated the Mogid’s people to make war u])on the 
laAvfid traders. 

Those charters granted hy the Stuarts related almost 
entirely t-.) the foreign management of the Company’s 
affairs, hut tlie next, aaIucIi Avas conferrcHl on th(an in 
1G93 (3rd and 1th of AVilliani and iMary, chapter 15), 
related to their domestic arrangcanents. A'^arious rules 
and orders for the Company’s oIvseiwaiAce' Avere ])!■(;- 
scribed hy the CroAAn. EA'ery subscriber to the Joint- 
Stock Avas to be a member of the Coni])any. A pro- 
prietor of 1000/. stock AA'as to have one A^oto in the 
Genen’al Court. No proprietor Avas to hold more than 
10,000/., or to have more than ten A-otes. Each Di- 
rector or Cojumittec-raan Avas to be possessed of 1000/. 
stock, and the CoAX'rnor and Doputy-GoAaaiior of tbe 
Company were to possess 4000/. stock. Tiie Governor 
(and in his absence the Deputy-GoA'crnor) Avas to liaA^e 
a casting \'oto in all Courts. And the Company AAnre 
to bo required to (export to India goods “ the giwtli 
and produce of England,” every year, of the minimum 
value of 100,000/. 
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But these regulations were not altogether pleasing 
to the Company, so they h(«ought the King to motliiy 
tliem. Letters patent Avero accordingly issued, on tlic 
18th of April, 1G98 (this aa^ts the eighth charter), hy 
Avhich the qualilication of A'oters, in General Courts, 
Avas materially altered. The possession of 500^. stock 
Avas to conh'r one A ote — 1000/. Avas to giA'c tA\'0 Azotes — 
8000/. ibur votes — iOOO/. liv(^ A'ot('s — a much loAver 
qualification than exists at the ])resent time — and it 
became necessary for a Birector to possess 2000/. stock 
at the lowest. 

This was the last charter granted to the old London 
Company, AAhich, for tin? space of nearly a century, 
amidst all sorts of difficulties and discourag('ments, 
had maintairu'd itself, Avith singular courage and con- 
staiicv ; hut ai hose existence was uoav threatened bv 
the ])romise of a cliarter to a neAV Company, made up, 
in no small im.'asuiA', of the Interlopers Avhoni the old 
corporation had iH'sisted and assailed Aiith so much 
vigorous severity, and against Avhom, it has been seen, 
the prijicii)al jirovisions of more than one of their re- 
cent charters had been directed. The London Com- 
pany A\erc at tlu; mercy of the King. In 1793 they 
luid subjeeted t henisilves, by the non-fullilment of their 
engagement to pay a 5 per cent, duty on their capital 
stock, to the entire loss of their charter ; and though 
it had been confirmed to them bv’^ an act of grace, a 
condition had Ix'cn attached to its rencAval, that the 
Comj)any’s privileges should be terminable at any time, 
after three AV'ars’ notice. The King AAanted monev. 
The Government, indeed, of that period Avas in a 
chronic state of financial embarrassment ; and some 
instructive chajders of English lustoiy might bo AA'ritten 
from existing materials, in the shape of the corresiion- 
dence of those Avhose chief business it Avas to provide 
moiK'y for the requirements of the State and the exi- 
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gencies of tlie Court. It is no strange tiling, therefore, 
that now the temptation offered by the project of a new 
India Company, willing to hid high for its commercial 
privileges, should have been unresisted by the King. 
The new Company offered to lend 2,000,00b^., at 8 per 
cent, interest, to tlie Government — and the old Com- 
pany’s charter was terminable u])on three years’ notice. 
The tunc seemed now to have arrived, therefore, for 
the suiiprcssion of the Loudon Comjiany, and the ele- 
vation of the new Englisli Company upon tlie ruins of 
its venerable jircdi'cessor. 

Brief mention has bciTi made in the preceding 
chapter of the struggle which then ensued. The 
reader is acquainted with the result. The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies then 
entered on an existence nhicli enduri'd for a emtury 
and a quarter. Tito charter of 1098, undi'r letters 
patent of William III., granted to tlie English Com- 
pany, and subsei^Liently transferred to the “ United 
Company,” su])plics some of the materials of the present 
constitution of the Courts of Directors and Proprie- 
tors.* Twenty-four Directors were to be chosen, be- 
tATOcn the 25th of March and the 25th of April, (wery 
year, by the members of the Company — or, as they arc 
now denominated, Proprietors of East India Stock. 
The qualification for the Direction n as the jiossession oi' 
2000C Every proprietor of 50()C stock was cmtitled to 
one vote, and no proprietor had more than one. The 
Directors were chosen only for one year. Thirteen were 
sutficient to constitute a Court. It was incumbent 
upon them to convene a General Court of Proprietors 
four times in the year, and these Courts were em- 
powered to make by-law's, for the better regulation of 
the Company. 

* Tho charter decreed that the Company sliould “ for ever hereafter freely 
trade unto and from the East Indies, &c.’' 
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The Directors of the United Company, as it has 1)een 
shown, ■were, at first, elected every year. Every week, 
on proceeding to discuss the business before them, they 
appointed a new chamnan. In 1711, this practice 
passed into desuetude. A resolution was adopted, to 
the elfect that a chairman and a deputy-chairman 
should be elected annually, and sit throughout tlic cn- 
tm; year. And on the 11th of April, being the first 
Court-day alter the election of Directors, Chairs were 
appointed l)y ballot. This arrangement lias remained 
unchanged up io the present tinus Tlie ehainnan and 
de])uty-cluiirman are eleetial every year ; l)ut the ge- 
neral body of Directors are no longia* subject to annual 
election. In 1773, an Act Avas passed (13th of George 
111., ciia])ter 03) for tlu' better inanagi'nient of the 
Affairs of tlie East India Company, vhicJi contained 
some important jirovisions alfecting the constitution 
both of tlie Court of Diivetors and the Court of Pro- 
prietors. It uas enacted that, at the next general 
election, instead of tuenty-four Directors being chosen 
for one year, six should be elected for one year ; six for 
t\\ o years ; six for three years ; and six for foin* ; and 
that at the expiration of every year, six new Directors, 
and no mor(‘, should be chosen. The efiect of this 
provision has been to constitute :i body of thirty Di- 
rectors, of Aidiom six, Ibrming a sort of non-eifect ive 
list, go out every yenr by rotation. Eor although it is 
competent ujion the proprietors, at such annual elec- 
tions, to choose six ncAV members, the power is neA^er 
exercised. The Court of Directors, as thus established 
by the Act of 1773,* the well-knoAvn “ ll(?gulating 
Act,” of AAliich some mention has been made in the 
preceding chapter, has suiwived to the present day. 

• The Act recited the reason of the of their office to so short .a time, cyi- 
cliaDft’e — viz., that the animal election dently tended to weaken the authority 
of Directors “ had not answered the of the Court of Directors, and to pro- 
good purposes intended thereby, but on ducc instability in the councils and 
the contrary, by limiting the duration measures of the said Company.*' 
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The last eiditv vcars liavc seen no cliano'o in its con- 
stilution. 

By tlio same Act, the qualification of jiroprietors 
nndcrM'cnt a revision, Avliieh lias seen no subsequent 
cliango. The possession of 500/. stock bad qualified a 
proprietor to vote ; but this system, as the Act recited, 
had “ been productive of much inconvenience,” as 
tending “ to promote the mischu'vous practice of making 
collusive transfers,” and Aias, therefore, to be amended. 
Jso member ivas to be thenceforth (lualiflcd to vote, 
unless tlu? proprietor of 1000/. stock. Two votes Avere 
conferred by the possession of 3000/. stock ; three 
A'otes by 0000/. ; and four voles by 10,000/. These, as 
I have said, are the qualifications in force at the pre- 
sent time. 

At this time, the East India Company continued to 
enjoy the privilege of cxclusiAC tralfic with the East 
Indies, under the charter of 1G98, Avhieh conferred 
these privileges upon them in jicrpetuity — or for as 
much as perpetuity is Avorth in letters patent. But, 
in l781,AAlien Indian affairs aa ctc pr<'ssing impetuously 
upon the attention of the Legislature, an Act (21st of 
George III. , chapter 05) Avas passed, confirming th(;se 
privileges for a fixed period of ten years, at the end of 
Avhicli the Company Averc entitled to three years’ notice 
of an intention to resume tliein. 

Up to this date, it has been seen that the Home 
GoAVUTimcnt of India was A'cstcd entirely in the East 
India Company. The control AAhich Parliament had 
hitherto sought to establish aaus a control over the 
Indian Goverimicnts. They had sent out from Eng- 
land noAV men — men A\ ithout Indian antecedents, and 
unconnected Avith Indian interests — ^to regulate the 
proceedings of the local administration, by a fusion 
of the English or Parliamentary element into the au- 
thorities and agencies in operation at the seat of the 
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Supremo Government. But the exx)eriment was a 
failure. The control w'as at once too groat and too 
little — ^too great in evil, too little in good. It clogged 
the wheels of Government ; it throw the affairs of the 
administration into confusion; and really regulated 
nothing exco])t the continual supply of internal strife. 
It was evident that this was not the kind of chock to 
he advantageously inteiposcd hetwocn India and had 
government. So Parliament began seriously to think 
of some new scheme for the hotter ordering — not so 
much of our Indian i)osscssions, as of the Government 
to Avhich the welfare of those Indian x)ossessions was 
entrusted. 

The idea of the Board of Control took shape slowly 
and gradually in the minds of om* English legislators. 
In this year, however, the small <md of tJic w(?tlge was 
introduced hy Parliament. In the Chartt'r Act of 
1781 a clause was inseided which gave one of the 
Secretaries of State a controlling authority over tin; 
Company’s affairs. If was enacted “ that the Court of 
Directors should deliver to the Lords of the Treasm’y 
eox)i(‘s of all letters and orders relating to the Eovenues 
of flic Corajiany, and to one of his Majesty’s Secretaries 
of State co})ies of all letters and orders relating to the 
civil and military government and affairs of the Com- 
pany, or of their servants in India ; and that the Court 
should he hound hy such instructions as they might re- 
ceive from his Majesty, through one of the Secretaries 
of State, so far as related to the conduct and trans- 
actions of the Company and their servants ndth the 
country powers in India, as well to the levying war as 
to making peace.”* 

The following year w'as a year of inquiry. A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was apj)ointed to 

* Auher^s Analysis of the Constitution of Charters and Statutes relating to the East 
the East India Company, — CoUection of India Company ^ 1817. 
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investigate the subject of Indian administration, and 
to consider how the British possessions in the East 
could be governed with most advantage to Great 
Britain and to the native population. And in the suc- 
ceeding year (1783) leave ivas given to bring in a hill, 
by which the Company’s affairs w'crc vested in the 
hands of Commissioners, for the better government of 
our Indian possessions. 

I should like to dwell upon the events that ensued, 
but I can only speak of the actual results. Charles 
James Fox was then one of the chiefs of tlie British Ad- 
ministration. The Bill •which was then introduced is 
known in history as Fox’s India Bill.* It was very 
adverse to tlie Company. It proceeded on the assump- 
tion that they had betrayed their trust — mismanaged 
liieir affairs — ojipressed the natives of tlie country, and 
brought themselves to the verge of bankruptcy. It 
proposed to place the entire territorial government of 
India, for four years, in the hands of seven Directors, 
to be nominated by Parliament, ■whilst its commercial 
affairs were to be left in the hands of ninti “ Assistant 
Directors,” elected by the Proprietors, but acting under 
the instruction of the Directors nominated in the Act, 
and removable by them. It entirely degraded the 
Directors of the Company to the character and con- 
dition of mercantile clerks. The humiliating proposal 
tluew the Company into a ferment of indignation. 
The Court of Directors appealed against it. The Court 
of Proprietors appealed against it. Pitt, with the old 
head on the young shoulders, then only a youth of five- 
and-twenty, earnestly and eloquently denounced it. He 
declared that the promoters of the Bill were “ proceed- 
ing to the protection of the oppressed abroad by an act 

* Originally there were two Bills, rectors, and the other for the revision 
one relating to domestic, the other to of the local authorities, and the better 
foreign administration— one for vesting government generally of the country 
the government of India in the hands The two hills were subsequently 
of Commissioners or Parliamentary I)i- merged into one. ^ 
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of imparallcled oppression at homo.” But the House 
of Commons ■were with the Minister ; and on the 8th 
of Beccinhcr his Bill was carried 1)y a majority of two 
to one. 

But the Company in the hour of their need had one 
fj'icnd ; and that friend lived in a palace, and his like- 
ness was stamped on the coin of the realm. The India 
Bill was obnoxious in the extreme to George ; h(5 con- 
ceived it to ho an unconstitutional and dangerous move- 
raentj and it was soon noised abroad how the King had 
declared that no friend of his would support so oppressive 
a moasni'e. The Bill nns carri<'d up to the Lords, and 
thromi out on i lu' second reading. TIk' Ministry was dis- 
solved. The country, now about to subside into a chro- 
nic state of Pittism, received the youngest other states- 
men as the chief of her conncils. Early in the following 
year, 178 1, the iiow Minister moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the better gO’\'('rnment and management of 
the affairs of tlie East India Company. But the now 
Minister and the old Parliament could not carry on the 
business of the countrv togetlicr. Pitt Avas outvoted 
in his attcin])t to bring in an Indian. Bill, and Parlia- 
ment Avas dissolA'ecl. The ncAv Parliament brought 
AAoth them a new temper ; and the young Minister 
carried them A\'ith him. On the Gth of July, 1781, he 
introdueed his India Bill, It did not seek to destroy 
the East India Company, but to control them. It 
neither stripped them of their commercial ])rivil('ges, 
nor dhnsted them of their territorial rights. It left 
the constitution of the Court of .Directors imtouched, 
but decreied that a Board of Commissioners, composed 
of six Privy Councillors, of whom one of the Secre- 
taries of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were to he members, should he appointed by the 
Cro'UTi, -with authority to scrutinise and to control 
the proceedings of the Company. They were to have 
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a.ccess to all the Company’s papers. Drafts of all de- 
spatches to ho sent out to India Avere to he sulimittcd 
for their inspection and revision. They Averc cm- 
poAA'-ered to call upon the Court of Directors to prepare 
despatches on any subject, and on their lailure Avithin 
fourteen days, to do the ]*e(piired Avnrk themselves. The 
Directors Avere at the same time required to nominate 
from among* the members of their own body a Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, not exceeding* three in number ; and 
it Avas enacted, that if the Board of Commissioners 
should be of opinion “that the subject-matter of any 
of their deliberations concerning* the levying* of aatu*, or 
making of peace, or treating or negotiating Avith any 
of the natiA'C princes or states in India, slioidd require 
secrecy, instructions should be seiit to the said Secret 
Committee, Avho should thereupon, AAithout disclosing 
the same, transmit their orders and despatches.” Thus 
AA'as the constitution of the Secret Committee esta- 
blished. Tavo A’cars afterAA'ards, it Avas enaetc'd that 
the members of the Secret Committee should be SAVorii, 
and the AA^ords of the oath AA'ere prescribed.* 

The famous Bill embodying these proAusions — (Act 
2Ith George III,, chapter 25) — ^Avas carried trium- 
phantly through both Houses, and the impcrhini m 
imperio AA^as established. These provisions rcniain sub- 
stantially in force up to the present time; but the 
])crsonal composition of the ]3oard of Commissioners 
has been materially changed. By the Charter Act of 
1793t (33rd George III. cap. 52), aaIucIi confirmed 
the Company in their priAilcgcs for twenty years, the 

Act Geo. III., cap. 16. shall not be lawful for the Governor- 

t I may mention here, that this General in Council, without tlie express 
Act of 1793 contains the important commands and autliority of the Court 
clauses prohibitory of war-making — of Directors, or of tlie Secret (Jom- 
‘‘ Eorasmuch as to pursue schemes of mittce, by the authority of the Board 
conquest and extension of dominion in of Commissioners for the affairs of India 
India are measures repugnant to the (except where hostilities have actually 
wish, the honor, and the policy of this been commenced, <S:c., kc . ), eitlier to do- 
nation ; be it further enacted, that it dare war, or commence hostilities, v^c.” 
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Board was made to consist of certain members of tbe 
Privy Coimcil (of wliom tlio two principal Secretaries 
of State and the Clianccllor of the Exchequer were 
to be three) and two other members. The first named 
in the letters patent constituting tlic Board, was to be 
its President. The Commissioners wore authorised to 
appoint secretaries, and enjoined to “ enter their pro- 
ceedmgs in proper books.” Under this Act the Secret 
Committee was constituted, as under the Act of 1781, 
with the further power of receiving, as well as for- 
Avarding, certain despatches in the Secret Department. 

Sucli is the constitution of llic Home Govcaaiment, 
as it is rejiresented by Acts of Parliament. But Iioaa’, 
in its infancy, the conjoint authorities Avorked together, 
and to Avhat extent the Board of Commissioners Avas 
a really living opcratiA C poAver, is nowlu're represented. 
Sonietliing, hoAVCver, of the secret history of the AA ork- 
im? of the Board mav be i^atbered from the folloAAnns’ 
extract of a letter^ ^^^ittcu hy Mr. Beaufoy, one of its 
lirst secretaries, in 1795 : 

Having mentioned that the Revenue despatcli of the 30th of 
April, 1794, was written by inysell’, you may, perhaps, be 
desirous of knowing in what manner the correspondence to India 
is conducted. In general, the business of preparing all despatches, 
those in the commercial department excepted, is assigned by the 
Directors to Mr. Johnson, a gentleman of very considerable talents, 
and of great experience in their service. Two assistants are allowed 
him, whose principal duty, when a letter is to be answered, consists 
in examining the consultations of Government, together with the 
proceedings of the subordinate Boards, and in marking all such 
passages as furnish in detail the inlormatlon ivhich that letter 
professes to convey. These passages arc afterwards extracted hy 
the numerous ivritcrs at the India House., and enable Mr, Jolin- 
son to form his own opinion on tiic facts related and the sentiments 
expressed, in the letter to which lie replies. 

‘‘ The process is laborious, but, oii the whole, is the easiest and 
the best. As soon as the Directors luivc read and apjirovod the in- 
tended despatch, their secretary sends it to the office of the Com- 

K 
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missioncrs for India affairs, and care is taken that tlic private copy 
for my own use sliall be accompanied by the volume of extracts 
(often amounting to many thousand pages) on the authority of 
which the despatch was formed. If doubts arise npon any point 
as to •the Ihirncss of the extract, recourse is liad to the original 
record; but no instance in my time of intentional omission has 
ever yet occurred. The labor of reading these extracts falls, of 
course, upon the secretary, hut this is the lightest of liis employ- 
ments; for as ]Mr. Dundas is seldom present at tl)C Hoard, and 
afterwards requires at very uncertain times^ and oltcn at the 
shortest notice, complete information on such points in the de- 
spatch as engage his particular attention, It hecomes necessary to 
form a written abridgment of these bulky materials. This tiie 
custom of writing' short-hand enables me to do. 

‘‘ Before the Act of 1793, the Board of Commissioners for 
India affairs was little more than nominal, except as the term 
applies to the principal Commissioner; for as the jiapcrs, Avhich 
required their signature, wore usually sent in circulation, they 
seldom were convened, and I, who liad been invited to tlic ollice, 
as to a situation in which my services were particularh" wanted, 
was surprised to find that it not only had been a sinecure in tlie 
hands of iny predecessors, but that no active duties (the labor of 
writing reports on points of extensive discussion excepted) ap- 
peared to belong to tlic appointment. 

“Fortunately, however, the Act of 1793 relieved me from tiie 
embarrassment by declaring that the sentiments of ilie Board of 
Commissioners for India affairs, upon any proposed despatcli 
transmitted to them by the Directors, shall be certifie*! under tlie 
hand of their chief Secretary by order of the Board. Tlie conse- 
quence of the Regulation is, that no public despatch can be trans- 
mitted to India without a previous meeting of the Commissioners; 
that information is expected from the secretary on all the principal 
points of every such letter; and that his oirice has become efficient 
and important.”* 

The Charter Act of 1813 introduced no material 
change into the constitution of the India Board. The 
alterations were merely tltose of detail management ; 
hut the Act of 1833 determined that in addition to the 
principal Secretaries of State and the Chancellor of the 


* MS* Correspondence* 
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Exchequer, the Lord President of the Counci], the Lord 
Pri-VT" Seal, and the Plrst Lord of the Treasury, should 
he cx-officio Commissioners, and that such other Com- 
missioners as tlie Crow n miglit plc'ase to appoint should 
also he memhers of the Board — the first named being 
its President. The Act of I7h3 had speeitied that there 
should ho tun Commissioiiers — not of the Prhy Coun- 
cil ; and these Lro junior Commissioners had received 
salaries, ])ut had attended the meetings of the Board 
or not, according to their conscience or eoiiTcnience. 
Under the Act of 1833, no junior salaried memher has 
heen appointed. But an altcantion has lieen introduced 
into the constitution of the Secretariat ; for instead of 
a chief secretarv and an assistant secretary, as in Mr. 
Bcaufoy’s time, two joint secretaries are aiipointed — 
“each of tlic said secretaries to have the same powers, 
rights, and prhnleges, as l)y any Act or Acts, now' in 
force, are vested in tlie cliid' secretary of tlie Commis- 
sioners for tlie affairs of India.” The President and 
the Secretaries are the paid w orking memhers of the 
Board. All the rest is a mere fiction. 

In fact, the Board of Commissioners for the affairs 
of India is now' one man — a fourth Secretary of State, 
lie may, or may not, have any knowledge of India, 
acquired from actual experience or the study of hooks ; 
hut his poAver to control the proceedings of the Court 
of Directors is ahsolutc and complete. He has con- 
stitutionally, in resjiect of all matters of internal 
administration, only a controlling poAver ; that is, he 
is empow'cred to correct the despatches of the Court 
on all subjects that come under their consideration. 
But this unlimited poAA'er of correction is in effect co- 
extensive Avith the poAA'er of initiation, and it w'ould bo 
easy to name cases in wdiich despatches, relating to 
matters of internal administration, have lost imder the 
hands of the Minister all traces of their original 

F 
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significance, and liave been made to convey sentiments 
the very opposite to those entertained by the members 
of the Com’t. 

Ill respect of aU transactions ivith foreign poivcrs — 
all matters bearing upon questions of Peace and APar 
— ^the President of the Board of Control has aiitiiority 
to originate such measures as he and his colleagues in 
the Ministry may consider expedient. In such cases, 
he acts, presumcdJy, in concert ivith the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors — a body composed of 
the Chahman, Deputy-Chairman, and the Senior Mem- 
ber of the Court. The Secret Committee sign the de- 
spatches which emanate from the Board — l)ut they 
have no power to ivithhold or to alter them. Tliey 
have not even the power to record their dissents. In 
fact, the functions of the Committee arc only those 
which, to use the words of a distinguished member of 
the Court,* Avho deplored the mystery and the mockery 
of a system ii hich obscures responsibility and deludes 
public opinion, could as well be performed “ by a Secre- 
tary or a seal.”t 

It should ever, tliereforc, be uppermost in the minds 
of those who, considering the constitution of the Indian 
Government, and its effects upon the liappincss of the 
people, would judge rightly of the responsibility of its 
different Agencies and Authorities, that the whole 

* The late Mr. Tucker. terms, complained of the Secret Com- 

f Ilow little, until very recently, the mittec: the letter Avhich had conic out 
real constitution of the Indian Govern- to him heinj.? signed by the Ghairnuiu 
ment had become known even to intel- and Deputy Chairman: this ofliccr felt 
ligent men, living immediately under it, amazed, and wrote his letter to the 
may be gathered from an anecdote told President of the Board of Control, 
by Lord Hardinge, in his evidence be- When 1 heard of it, I wrote to him: 
fore the House of Commons (1852). ‘I hope you have not sent the letter, 
After stating that the constitution of for, though the order was signed by the 
the Secret Committee was “ a mystery Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, it in 
not understood by the public,” he went fact came from the President of the 
on to illustrate his position. “I re- Board of Control,’ with whom this 
collect,” he said, “ an instance, in which officer Avas on friendly teriibs. Tliis 
an officer of very high position and officer did not understand the mystery 
ability in India, had written a letter to of the President of the Board of Control 
the President of the Board of Control, being in fact the Secret Committee; it 
in which lie had, in somewhat indignant is, however, a convenient arrangement.” 
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foreign policy of tlie East India Company is rognlated 
1)y tlic Board of Control — that in the solution of the 
most vital questions — questions of peace and war — 
affecting the finances of the country, and, therefore, 
the means of internal improvement, the Court of 
Eircctors have no more poiver tiian the Mayor and 
Aldermen of any Corporation Town. The happiness of 
tlie people of India is dependent less upon the will of 
a dclil)crativc body of four-and-twenty English gentle- 
men, a large majority of whom have studied India 
under an Indian sky — wlio are ex])crienced in the 
languages and the usages of the people, and to whom 
the system of administration in all its details is as 
familiar as household words — ^ivho have, as a hody, no 
connexion with Party, no dependence on the fate of 
ministries, whose official lives do not hang u])on an ad- 
verse vote, and who can, therefore, pursue from year’s 
end to year’s end a consistent course of administrative 
conduct — ^than upon the caprice of a single man, who 
may he gone to-morrow, \iho may ]')resido over the 
India Board and govern India for a fortnight, and 
then he suddenly deposed hy some gust of Parlia- 
mentarv uncertaintv, hv the mistaken -tactics of an 
inexperienced Party leader, or the neglect of an in- 
efiieient “ ’\yhip])or-in.” 

The Acts of 1813 and 1833 affected, in a very 
important manner, the character of the Board of C’on- 
trol, and rendered its controlling ])owers more absolute 
and entire. The authority of the Board had not ex- 
tended to the trade of the Company. But now the 
Company were about to he deprived of their trade, and so 
of nearly all their remaining indepen deuce. The ‘ ‘ PT nited 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies” 
were fast ceasing to he a Merchant Company at all. 
Ever since the llritish flag had first waved over the 
Souhahdarry of Bengal, it had been said that a trading 
Company and a fighting Company iverc antagonistic one 
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with, the other, and that in course of time the greater 
would swallow up the less.® But it took nearly half a 
century of increasing empire to absorb cv'cn the first 
moiety of the Company’s trading privileges. Andtlien, 
I fear it must be said of them, that they had lived their 
time. At all events, they had outlived the patience 
and forbearance of the people. The temper of the age 
was growling less and less attuned to tlio conservation 
of exclusive rights and corporate monopolies ; and 
now, in 1813, the gigantic preseri e, the legal bounda- 
ries of which had been maintained for more than two 
centimes, was about to be thrown open to the inciu*- 
sions of all the vulgar traders of the land. I do not 
know Avhat I might have thought of the matter had I 
been alive at that time. I hai'c great res])(ut for the 
Company’s trade. I believe that, under Providence, 
to the preservation of the Company’s mono])oly we 
oive our Empire in the East. But long before 1813, 
it had fulfilled its mission ; and I can not look back 
upon its extinction with regret. 

Eor this much at least is certain — ^that when tla^ 
Company began to think less of trade, they Ix^gan to 
think more of government. Under the Charter Act of 
1813, whicli deprived them of the monojioly of the 
Indian trade, their administrative clliciency consider- 
ably increased. But it was under the Act of 1833, 
wliich left them ivithout the compromise of the China 
monopoly — ^which deprived them of the last remnant 
of theh trading privileges, and took from them even tin; 
name of a Merchant Company, that greater progress 


♦ Old Zephaniah Ilolwell wrote, in 
1765, *1 A trading and a fighting com- 
pany is a two-headed monster in nature 
that cannot exist long, as the expense 
and inexperience of tho latter must 
exceed, confound, and destroy every 
profit or advantage gained by the 
former — new temporary victories sti- 
mulate and push us on to grasp at now 
acquisitions of territory ; these call for 
a large increase of military force to 


defend tliem, and thus wo sliall go on 
grasping and expending, until we 
cram our 1 lands so full that they be- 
come cramped and numbed, and wo 
shall be obliged to quit and relinquish 
even that part, which we might have 
held fast, if bounds had been set to our 
progress, which, upon the iiresont 
system, we now sec is utterly impos- 
sible, therefore a total change in our po- 
litics becomes indispensably necessary/’ 
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has been made towards good government, than through- 
out all the long years — ^the long centuries — ^udien trade 
was uppermost in tlieir thoughts. I believe tliat the 
Pirectors of the East India Company, since they 
ceased to be the managers of a leviathan mercantile 
firm, have taken more serious and enlarged views of 
their duties and responsibilities as guardians of a 
countiy inhabited l)y a liundrcd millions of fellow- 
mcii. I believe that there has been more wisdom in 
their councils — more nobility in their aims — more 1)C- 
nefieence in their measures. They have non' become a 
purely administrative body; and it is impossible for 
any one, tracing, step by step, as I have done, the 
groAvth of that close connexion Avhich noAV exists 
bcitAveen them and the people of Indio, not to mark a 
progr(;ssive enlargement in the scope of their vicAA's, 
and a progressive improAmnent in the character of their 
measures. There have been more good things done for 
India — tliere has been more earnest, si'rious, enlight- 
ened legislation for the benefit of the peo)d(', under the 
Act of 1833, than during the previous tAvo centmies 
and a cpiarter of Britisli connexion AA itlithe East. And 
yet never has a ])eneAX)lent GoA'crmnent, recognising the 
great truth that Peace is the mother of Improvement, 
CA'cr been confronted, in its career of internal ameliora- 
tion, by so many impediments to success. 

That Act AAns a most important one in other respects 
than in the total abolition of tlic Com])any’s com- 
mercial priAdlcges. Of some of its provisions I have 
already spoken. Indeed, the changes Avhich it intro- 
duced affected principally the local Governments. I 
speak of it hero mainly because I date from it the dawTi 
of a brighter era — ^l)ecause I belicAn that under that 
Act the administrative machinery of the Horae Govern- 
ment, divested of all commercial clogs and incum- 
brances, began to perform its appointed functions as it 
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had never performed them before. It would have beeA 
difficult for any Government, invested, by an Act of the 
supreme Legislature, Avith new powers and responsi- 
bilities, to have taken a more enlarged statesman-lilce 
view of its position, or to have recorded its sentiments 
in a more hiunane and enUghtened spirit, than did the 
East India Company in this gi*eat coniuncture. Re- 
viewing the whole question of Indian Government, as 
affected by the proAUsions of the new Act, they Avrote 
out to the supreme GoA’^ernment of India a comprehen- 
swe letter,* in AAdiich they earnestly exhorted the 
local authorities to give, in all respects, the most liberal 
interpretation to its enactments, and to make it the 
instrument of confcrruig the gre latest possi])le benefit 
upon tlie people umkn their ride. It can never, Avith 
truth, be said that they had not a due sense of the 
mighty responsibility entailed upon them as tJie rulers 
of a hundred millions of their felloAV-creatures, AA'hen it 
is seen how reverently they bethought themselves of 
their own obligations, and hoAV earnestly they exliorted 
the Indian GoAnrnment to the due performance of 
theirs. Speaking of their extended poAvers of legisla- 
tion, they wrote in December, 1834 ; 

“ In contemplating the extent of legislative poAver 
“ thus conferred immediately on om* supremo GoA^ern- 
“ ment, and in the sc'cond instance on oinselves, in 
“ considering that on the use of this power the differ- 
“ ence between the Avorst and the best of Governments 
“ mainly depends — in rcflectmg how many millions of 
“ men may, by the manner in which it shaR in the 
“ present instance bo exercised, be rendered happy or 
“ miserable — ^in adverting to the countless variety of 
“ interests to be studied and of difficulties to be over- 
“ come, in the execution of this mighty trust, wo OAvn 

^ I have already quoted this letter with reference to the subject of legislation 
in the preceding chapter. 
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“Hint Ave feel oppressed by the weight of responsibility 
“ under wbicb Ave arc conjointly laid. AMiatcA^er 
“ means or efforts can be employed on the occasion — 
“ AvliateA'cr can be effected by free and actiA'c discussion, 
“ or by profound and conscientious deliberation — ^Aidiat- 
“ CA'cr aids can be derwed from extrinsic counsel or 
“ intelligence, all at tlic utmost aatU be barely coni- 
“ mensurate AA'ith the magnitude of the sphere to l)c 
“ occupied and of the sen- ice to bo j)erformcd. We 
“ feel confident that to this undertaking your best 
“ thoughts and car(; AA'ill be inunediately and perseA^r- 
“ ingly a])plied ; and aa o iiiA'ite the full, the constant, 
“ and the ('arJv communication of A"our sentiments in 
“ relation to it. On our part, Ave can Acnture to allirm 
“ that no endeaA'our shall be A\nnting in promoting your 
“ A'icAA’s and perfecting your plans. Others, also, AAdio 
“ arc in a situation, by adAUce or exertion, to assist in 
“ thcAA'oi‘k, Anil contribute to it, aa o hope, to tlui extent 
“ of tlieir })OA\Tn’. And aa'c trust that by the blessing of 
“ DiA’inc ProA'idence on our united labors, the just and 
“ beneficent intentions of this country, in delegating 
“ to our hands the legislative as Avell as the exccutiA'e 
“ administration of the mightu'st, the most important, 
“ and the most interesting of its transniariiie posscs- 
“ sions, Avill be hap])ily accomplished.” 

Since this admirable hdter aa'rs AAvitten,* the general 
principles AA'hich it enunciated have been repeatedly 
illustrated, froin time to time, in the correspondence 
of the Court of Directors j and I believe tluit notliing 
Avould so much rcdoimd to their honor — ^nothing Avould 
so clearly exhibit the progressme improA’cment in flic 
admuiistratAc earnestness and cfliciency of the East 


Mr. Tucker was chairman at this the historian of India, then at the liead 
time, and his is, therefore, the first of the Examiner’s Department in the 
name appended. It breathes much of Indiallouse, and thatMr. Robert Grant 
Ins spirit, I believe that the orij^iiial was concerned in its revision, 
draft was written by Mr. James Mill, 
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India Company, as a selection from tlieir own de- 
spatches. Shackled ])y debt — embarrassed by exhaust- 
ing and distractmg wars, of which they have been not 
the authors, but the victims* — they have not been able 
to give full effect to those measmes of internal amelio- 
ration which demand tlie material support of an over- 
tlowmg treasiuy. But I do not see any reason to 
suppose that, imdcr siicli circumstances, any other ad- 
mmistrative bodv would have done more ; and, if it 
can be shown by a recital of Avhat they have done, 
that the progress of good government, all obstacles 
and impediments fairly wciglu^d and considered, has 
been relatively commensurate with that in our own 
country, I thiulv that it would lx; more just and more 
reasonable to commend them for their good deeds 
than to censure them for their omissions. The good 
deeds arc assuredly theirs. The omissions inay be the 
growth of Ch’cumstance. 


*In a note at pngc 128, it is stated 
that the CJiarter Act of 1793 con- 
tains the clause xnx)hibitoiy of tvar- 
makingf. I should have written ‘‘‘re- 
peats,’’ for the clause is contained in 
the Act of 1784. It is based upon 
certain ilesolutions of the House of 
Commons (April 9, 1782), ooinmencinif, 
“ That the order of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, 
^vhich have conveyed to their servants 


abroad a prohibitory condemnation of 
all schemes of conquest and enlarge- 
ment of duininion, by prescribing cer- 
tain rules and boundaries for the opera- 
tion of their military force, and enjoin- 
ing a strict adherence to a system of 
defence, upon the principle of the treaty 
of Illihabad, were founded no less in 
wisdom and policy t’naii in justice and 
moderation,” «S:c., v^c. 
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PART II. 


ClIAPTEll I. 

Tlie Revenue System of the East India Company — En^lisli ami Indian Systems 
of Taxation — The iaind luivennc— 'I'lie Salt-tax — The Opium Revenue — The 
(Customs — The Abl^arrec— State of the East India Company’s Einances — Evils 
of War -making. 

It lias l)cen seen lio'w', in time, n itli sore reluctance 
tlic mcrehants oJ' London trading’ to the East Indies 
came to 1)0 great tei’rilorial lords. It lias lieen seen, 
ill brief oiitliiK', bow tbev came to cstablisli reyenno 
and judicial systems, and to turn tbeiv ledger-keepers 
and inyestment-makei’s into tax-collectors and judges. 
Erom tbat time the ivxdlare of millions of Hindoos 
and Mabomedans became ilependent upon the wisdom 
and integrity of a little bandful of European strangers. 

The llcycnne and Judicial Systems of tlie East 
India Company arc two extensiye and important sub- 
jects. I cannot hope, in a such a ivork as this, to do 
more than render an unsatisfactory account of them. 
In giving precedence to the former, I only follow, 
wisely or unwisely, the prevailing custom. I think it 
is too much a characteristic of modern Indian adminis- 
tration to exalt the Eeveniie branch of the public 
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smice at t\\e expense of tlie Judicial. And I believe 
that this opinion is shared l)y many of our ablest 
Indian administrators. 

The Hevenue System maintained by the English 
conquerors in India differs bnt little in its main 
features from that which was before enforced by the 
Moguls. The people of India being, for the most part, 
a people wanting little and consuming little, the taxes 
Avcrc necessarily few and comprehensive. They were 
fitted to a state of society simjde and primitive, and 
were little affected bv the mutations of time or the ad- 
vanccs of civilisation. It "was, doubtless, an nnconi- 
fortable necessity that presented itself to us, bnt it 
teas necessary to raise roA-enno for ])urposcs of govern- 
ment. And it was necessary tliat in so doing Ave 
should subtract from the scantv means of subsistence 
enjoyed by the great mass of the people. It Avas, 
doubtless, a painful and deplorable fact; but bcncAm- 
Icnce could suggest no remedy for tlic oauI — AAUsdom 
could find no substitute for the thing so grievously 
deplored. 

Taxation, in all countries, at best, is bad. It is 
difficult to hit u]ion a good tax — a tax that is not 
open to some A'cry graAm objection. It may be ad- 
mitted, therefore, that all the taxes AAdiich feed the 
treasury of the Anglo-Indian Empire, are inherently 
bad ; that somclhing reasonably is to be said against 
them ; that solid armnnents mavbe adduced in demon- 
stration of the fact that they are loaded Avith pernicious 
results. I do not knoAv any tax of general application 
in this country of Avhich the same may not trutlifully 
be said. But there is this difference between the fiscal 
histories of the tAvo countries — that whereas in Eng- 
land Ave are continually throAving out new expedients 
and fashioning ncAV modes of taxation, in India we go 
on from generation to generation \Adthout introducing 
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any snlistantial changes. In England, every new 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer has some nciv financial 
scheme to propound. The taxation of the country is 
the hattlc-field of party. We are continually being 
taxed or untaxed in one direction or another. It 
seems sufliciently easy and reasonable, if one scheme 
of taxation is not found to answer, to try another. 
The Einanee Minister of the day stakes his reputation 
and his place upon some pet ])roject of his own which 
is publicly enunciated in Parliament, and in the 
course of twenty-four hours disseminated liy the press 
throughout all the remote places of Ihe empire. If the 
project he unj)opular, it is abandoned. Tlic scheme 
falls to the ground, and perliaps tlie Minister falls 
with it. There is a littl(^ excitement for a feiv Aveeks, 
but the popular indignation is soon appeased, and the 
triumph is not that of the people over the Gor'crn- 
inent, as the re])resentativc of constitutional authority, 
but over Government as the representative of a party. 
Constitutional authority is not Aveakened by these 
miscarriages. A ncAV phalanx of administrators take 
their place on the Government benches, and a ncAV 
experiment is made. Tlie people of England haA^e no 
horror of ehangc. Indeed, they do not think that 
justice is done them if financial novelties of one kind 
or another are not from time to time presented to the 
country. They must have something for their money, 
even though it be a change for the AA'orse. 

Put nothing of this is applicable to India. In every 
single respect the case is precisely the reverse. Ilie 
l)eople of India Avill bear a great deal so long as they 
are used to it. They are very intolerant of change. 
They do not midcrstand it. They are timid and sus- 
picious. Benevolence and Avisdom may go hand and 
hand in our measures, but the pcojile are not easily 
persuaded that what aa'g are doing is for their good. 
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There is for them no Parliament and no Press. They 
have the va'^ncst possible idea of tlic intentions of 
their rulers. Tliey do not think — tlicy do not inquir(5 
— ^Imt until child-likc haste and impetuosity resent the 
innovations which are intended to confer benefits upon 
them. Piscal chano'cs are especially dangerous. AVc 
cannot expcrinientaliscAvitliout peril on such a people. 
We may relic ro them of old burdens, and impose 
lighter ones upon them ; but the probability is, that 
the open disalfection of the ignorant masses would 
compel us to abandon our benevolent projects, Avith a 
loss of dignity and an injury to tlio 2 )rcsii(je of our 
autboi’ity not easily to be cora]mtcd. The failure in 
such a case is not tlie failure of a party or the failure 
of a man, but the failure of the paramount governing 
poAA'cr ill its alistract constitutional inb'grity. 

It is necessary, to a right understanding of the sub- 
ject of Indian taxation, that these considerations should 
liaA'o reasonable AA’cigbt. If the GoA'ernment could lie 
administered AA'ithout money, or if money could be 
raised Avithout taxation — one or both of Avhicli beati- 
tudes some AA'riters AA’ould seem to consider attainable — 
ATO might leave the land unasscssed, the salt untaxed, 
and cease to cultivate the poppy. But avc must assume 
in this case not onlv the necessitv of taxation, but the 
necessity of maintaining such taxes as Avill embrace in 
their network the largest possible area of population. 
In such a country, and AAuth such a pcoiile, there is 
little choice left to the linancicr. ^¥liere the millions 
live almost entirely on the produce of their rice-fields, 
with only a rag about then’ middle, and a fcAV brass 
pots for their household goods, there is no very exton- 
siA"e field for the display of financial ingenuity. There 
are fifty different ways in which the English tax- 
gatherer may get at the poor man. But in India the 
approaches to the mud hut of the laborer are feiv ; 
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and the tax-gatherer must advance by them or keep 
away altogetlier. lie has l)een going for a long time 
along the same l)catcn roads. The people have learnt 
to look for liiin in certain directions, and even if better 
paths to their domiciles could bo found, tliey would 
resent his approacli by tlicm. A tax on cultivation is 
not a good thing — a tax on salt is not a good tiling. 
But the people cultivate the lands, and they oat salt ; 
it would be dilhcult to find a substitute for these im- 
posts, and if a sulistitute were found, it is probable 
tliat the ])eo])le would I’cject it. 

The taxes of u hich I have spoken — the Land-tax 
and th(‘- Salt-tax — are those which most immediately 
affect the bulk of llio people, and they arc those which 
yield the largest rei'ouue.* Kext in importance are 
the Customs, the Ojiiuni sales, and the Abkarree, or 
tax on spirituous liciuors. Besides thesi', there are the* 
Bost-ollice, the SI amp-duties, the Mint, the Tobacco- 
monopoly, and other smaller sources of income entered 
in the Coverument returns. 

Of the entire ri'vemu* of our Indian possessions the 
J./and-tax vields considerablv more than half. It is 

» V 

raised in difleri'iit ivax’s, and from different classes of 
men, but in all cases it is in effect a rent paid to Go- 
vernment for the use of the land. On the disputed 
question of the rightful ownershi]) of the soil I do not 
intend to enter. A vast amount of learning has been 
brought to bear upon its elucidation, but it has been 
left in all its original obscurity, and I cannot hope to 
throw light upon it. It is sufficient that when the 
East India Company, as stewards of the Crown, be- 
came, by right of conquest or cession, the disposers 
first of one tract of countiy, then of another, they 

* 111 saying this, I include also tlio in the Government returns under the 
duty on imported salt, which is entered head of Customs. 
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began to lease it out to different tenants, upon no uni- 
form system, but according to local circumstances and 
personal convictions. Upon tlic different modes of 
land assessment, wliicli wc have recognised in practice, 
I sliall presently come to speak in detail, I would berc 
only generally set down that there arc three principal 
systems now in force, besides other modes, of limited 
extent and partial application, which do not belong 
cither to one system or another. These three princi])al 
systems arc knoAvn as the Zemindarry, or great land- 
lord svstem, the chief seat of which is in tlie loAvcr 
provinces of Bengal ; the llyotwar, or petty cultivator 
system, wdiich is enthroned in certain parts of Madras; 
and a mixed system, which aims at a less ])artial re- 
cognition of rights, and is neither as permanent as the 
one nor as tluctuating as the other — a systenn u hich 
is principally represented by the “ Settlement of the 
N orth-lFestern Provinces.” 

The Zemindarry settlement of Bengal is a fixed 
assessment, made wdth a certain class of landholders, 
Tvdiom the Government of 1793 recognised, rightly or 
wrongly, as the legitimate owners of the soil, llic 
amount payable to Government on each estate is fixed 
in perpetuity. The productivciiess of the land may 
increase a hundriHl per cent., but still the Zemindar 
carries the same amount of revenue to the office of the 
collector. He may lease it out as he pleases, in large 
or in small holdings ; may make what amount of 
money he can, directly or indirectly, from the imme- 
diate cultivators — ^but so long as ho pays the fixed 
amount of assessment punctually to the Company, ho 
and his descendants remain, at this fixed rate, continu- 
ally in possession. The chief seat of this Permanent 
Settlement is the Imver part of n hat is knowm as the 
Bengal presidency — embracing the provinces of Bengal, 
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Behar, Orissa, and Benares. There are also some 
traets of land settled in perpetuity in some parts of 
the Madras and Bombay presidencies. 

The Byotwar system recognises the proprietary 
right of the sovereign to the lordship of the soil, and 
brings him into immediate communication with the 
actual cultivator. No intermediate agency is\em- 
ploycd. The Government let the land to the cultivator* 
generally on an annual lease. The amount of rent is 
increased or diminished each year according to the 
ascertained value of the holding. The assessor fixes 
the amount to be paid, and the Byot takes it or not, 
as suits his convenience. 

The third system, now in force, in the North-Western 
Provinces of India, is neither that of a permanent 
settlement nor of a fluctuating annual assessment. It 
is a system of long settlements, or leases — settlements 
made for twenty or thirty years, with diflerent descrip- 
tions of tenants. The village communities have been 
recognised wherever they existed in a perfect state, and 
each village, whether the proprietary right was claimed 
by an individual or by a community, was made the 
limit of a separate settlement. 

Such, described in a fcAV Avords, are the principal 
arrangements entered into aa^'IIi different classes of 
native tenants, for the supply of the territorial revenue 
of India. The amount levied varies considerably, but 
on the aggregate the assessment cannot be said to 
be heavy. In the North-Western ProAunces, of AA'hich 
detailed statistics have been supplied by Government, 
it is set down at 1 rupee 12 annas, or 3s. 6d. the acre. 
This average refers to the land actually under cultiva- 
tion; and, perhaps, does not differ greatly from the 
general average of the whole country. 

* In some parts of Bombay there are Kyotwar settlements made for thirty 
years. 
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The next source of Ecveuue wliicli I have set down 
is Salt. The article is one of universal constunption, 
and contril)utes to the lioveniie in three different ways. 
Firstly, there arc the profits on the home-manufacture, 
which is retained in the hands of Government. Se- 
condly, there is the inland duty, levied in that part of 
the country where the manufacture is not restricted ; 
and thirdly, there is the Customs duty on imported 
salt. The salt manufactured hy Government, priuci- 
pally at the mouths of the Ganges, is sold for hetw'ecn 
three and four rupees the maund (or 821hs. ) . The prices, 
generally “ wholesale on account of Government, are 
fixed with reference to the principle that they shall not 
fall short of the cost of ])rodiietion, plus the duty on 
imported salt.” The tax, whatever form it may take, 
may he estimated at about ruj)ccs, or 5s. for the 
$2ibs., being less than a penny a pound. It is calcu- 
lated that each consumer pays on an average about 
12 amias, or Is. Gd. a year, to the Treasury on account 
of the article.* 

The next item of llevcnue is the Customs duties, 
regarding which little need bo said in this place. 
The amount is principally derived from import duties, 
of which the duty on imported salt constitutes a con- 
siderable portion. With this exception, there is no 
local peculiarity worthy of especial mention. 

The next source of income, however, is one of a 
peculiar and exceptional character. It is known as 
the Opium-monopoly, t The Government reserves to 
itself the right of cultivating the poppy, or rather the 
right of purchasing, at fixed rates, the produce of 
such cultivation. Opium is manufactured under the 
auspices of the Company’s servants, and sold by 
auction to traders, who export it for the consumption 
of the Chinese. It is, to a very lunited extent, a tax 

♦ See Appendix A, t Appendix B. 
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upon our own subjects, and tlic objections wliicli may 
be raised against it have little bearing upon tlie ques- 
tion of tbe happiness of the people of India. Humanity 
cannot allege against it that we sell opium, as we sell 
salt, at a high x)ricc, but that we sell it at all. Tlie 
two “monopolies,” to use the current w^ord, are in 
almost every respect the very reverse of each other. 

It only remams that I should bestow particular 
notice upon one other source of E.cvcnue. The 
Abkarry, or spirit-tax. It is, in fact, a tax levied 
upon spirit-licenses. Government farms out a par- 
ticular district to the highest bidder, Avho under cer- 
tain restrictions sells the privilege of spirit-vending, 
at a profitable rate, to a number of small dealers. 

I would now proceed to give some account of the 
productiveness of these several taxes. The gross 
receipts from the Land-assessment of the several pre- 
sidencies now amounts to about fourteen millions arid 
a quarter of our money. It is tlius derived, according 
to the latest detailed statements yet published :* 

Rupees. 

Bengal 3, .be, 25,000 

North-Western Provinces . . 4,97,-50,000 

Madras 3,52,89,200 

Bombay 2,21,05,480 

Total .... 14,28,29,680 

The estimated receipts under the head of Customs 
for the same financial year amoimt to nearly two 
millions sterling, in the following divisions : 

Rupees, 

Bengal 1,02,73,500 

North-Western Provinces . . 52,22,000 

Madras 11,36,460 

Bombay 31,13,600 

Total .... 1,97,45,560 

Both in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
the principal item in the Oiistoms receipts is the duty 

Finance Letter of the Court of Direc- Council^ June 3, 1852. Appendix to Com- 
tors to the Governor* General of India in mans* Heport on Indian Tetritories, 
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on salt. In the former alone, it amounts to more 
than 61 laklis of rupees. 

This it will be understood is the duty on imported 
salt. The gross reeeipts from the sale of the Salt 
manufaetured by Government, amounts to nearly a 
million and tlmee-quarters of English money. It is 
thus derived : 

Rupees. 

Bengal 1,02,89,300 

Madras 46,76,120 

Bombay 22,79,560 

Total . , . . 1,72,44,980 

But from this is to be deducted for “advances 
and charges” 48,31,139 rupees, leaving a balance of 
1,24,13,841 rupees, or a million and a quarter. 

The last estimate of the amount realisable for the 
Opium sales — that for the year 1851-52 — is be- 
tween three and four millions sterling j thus divided 
between Bengal and Bombay : 

Rupees. 

Bengal 2,99,71,184 

Bombay 72,70,600 

Total .... 3,72,41,784 

From this, however, a deduction of something more 
than a million sterling is to be made for “ advances 
and charges,” and the net-receipts are thus reduced to 
a sum little exceeding two millions and a half of our 
money, or 2,68,78,184 rupees.* 

Thus it will be seen that these four principal items 
of Bevenue yield, in round numbers, twenty millions 
of money : 


Land . 




Millions. 
. 14i 

Customs 




. . 2 

Salt , 




• H 

Opium 

• 

• 


. . 2| 

Total . 




. . 20 


In calculating the Indian Revenue, groas receipts are calculated actual 
I carry to account only the net-receipts money advances, which when recovered 
of salt and opium, because under the cannot properly be called Revenue. 
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There then remain six millions to ho accounted for. 


Of these the Sater and Abkarree yield one million ; 
thus : 


Bengal • . . . 

North-Western Provinces 
Madras 
Bomba/ 


Rupees, 

31,52,100 

29,50,000 

83,44,430 

10.23,310 


Total .... 1,04,69,840 

Then come the following* various items of receipt : 


Rupees. 

Stamps 46,37,490 

Post Office 20,44,170 

Marine 18,00,000 

Subsidies from Native Princes . 65,10,181 

Tobacco monopoly . . . 6,04,980 

Calcutta — Mint (net receipts) . 1,14,162 


Total .... 1,57,10,983 

To these net receipts, now swollen by these last 
additions to more tlian twenty- two millions and a half, 
are to he added the revenues of Lahore, Sindh, the 
Eastern Settlements, and the territories acquired from 
the Burmese, Arracan, and the Tenasserim Provinces : 

Rupees. 

Lahore ...... 1,30,00,000 

Sindh 28,00,000 

Eastern Settlements . . . 13,00,000 
Burmese Territory . . . 20,00,000 


Total .... 1,91,00,000 

This amount added to the preceding, raises the net 
receipts to about twenty-four millions and a half,* 
which according to the last published accounts may he 
set dovTi, in round numbers, as the correct amount. 

Having thus briefly given an account, in a rough 
general mamicr, of the Bevenues of India, I proceed 
to make some statements relative to the expenditure 
of the country. The principal heads under which this 
expenditiu’c may he ranged, are Revenue Charges, 
Judicial Charges, Customs Charges, Marme Charges, 

* Or twenty-six millions with the when calculating the receipts for the 
addition of the million and a half, which salt and opium. 

I have subtracted for advances, &c., 
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Military Cliargcs, Home Charges, and interest on the 
Company’s Debt. 

The Revenue Charges, aecording to the estimate 
for the financial vcar 1850-51, amount to two m illi ons 
sterlmg. The distribution, in the several presidencies 
is this : 


Benpral .... 
North-AVestern Provinces 
Madras .... 
Bombay .... 


Rupees. 

40,37,376 

7.5,85,000 

55,16,230 

28,74,460 


Total .... 2,00,13,066 

In these charges arc included the ex]3enditurc on 
account of the revenue surveys ; of canal irrigation in 
the North-Western Provinces, and on the repair of 
tanks in the Madras Presidency. Tiic first item is 
estimated at an amount somewhat exceeding 8 lakhs 
of rupees (80,000^) ; the second at 30 lakhs of rupees 
(300,000?.) ; and the last, at 9 lakhs (90,000?.) — ^thus 
reducing the cost of actual revenue collection to a 
million and a half of English money. 

The Judicial Cilaiiges are estimated at a sum 
equal to about two millions sterling : 

Rupees. 

Bengal 74,98,732 

Nortli-AVcstcrn Provinces . . 59,88,000 

Madras 34,74,155 

Bombay 26,21,717 


Total .... 1,95,82,604 

The Customs Charges do not much exceed 200,000?. 

Rupees. 

Bengal 5,17,759 

Nortli-AA'^estcru Provinces . . 8,80,000 

Madras 2,14,010 

Bombay 4,15,970 


Total .... 20,27,739 

It will he gathered from these statements that the 
purely civil charges of the Indian Government do not 
exceed four millions and a quarter annually — ^less than 
one-sixth of the Indian revenue. 
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The Marine Charges — ^belonging both to the "War 
and the Peace department — including, as they do, the 
expenses of the Indian navy, the pilot establishment, 
harbor duties, liglit houses, &c., are estimated at less 
than half a million : 

Rupees. 

ISengal 19,41,200 

Jlaclras 1,36,613 

Bombay 26,35,660 

Total .... 47,13,473 

To this amount is to be added, however, the cost of 
Europe stores and coals, supplied to the Marine de- 
partment and the Indian navy, amounting to upwards 
of nine lakhs of rupees, and raising the entire amount 
of Marine expenditure for the last estimated year 
to 50,32,853 rupees. 

Thus we see that the ordinary expenses of the Civil 
establishments, including the Maruie, do not amount 
to tive millions of money : 


Kupees. 

lievenuc cliargos, including Canals, Tanks, and Surveys . 2,00,13,066 

Judicial (ill argos 1,95,82,604 

Customs charges 20,27,739 

Marine charges 56,32,853 

Total 4,72,56,262 


The ordinary Military charges exceed ten millions 
a year : 

Rupees. 

Bengal 5,57,57,700 

Madras 2,72,60,540 

Bombay 1.79,37,800 

Total .... 10,09,56,040 

This is exclusive of the cost of Europe stores sent 
out from England, and charged to the Home accounts. 
Under the head of military expenditure, also, arc to he 
accoimted the “extraordinary military charges,” in- 
cluding the cost of “ additional commissariat supplies, 
extra allowances to the troops, donation batta, com- 
pensation for loss of baggage, &c., &c.” In the last 
twelve years, the aggregate amount of these extra- 
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ordinary military cliarges (a deduction being made for 
extraordinary military receipts) has reached a sum of 
seven millionsj making an average of nearly sixty 
lakhs, or 600,000/. a year. 

These heavy military charges could not be met with- 
out increasing the Indian debt. The treasury being 
exhausted, the Government were compelled to borrow 
money where they could. I shall speak of this presently 
more in detail. In this place, it is sufficient to mention 
that the interest on the debt charged in the Bengal 
accounts, reaches nearly to two millions and a quarter 
sterling — that is, in Indian currency : 

RupeOvS. 

2,22,38,918 

To which is to be added the Interest on the Home Bond Debt 47,45,685 

Total 2,69,84,603 

Thus far I have accounted for about eiglitecn millions 
stcrliug : 

Rupees. 

Civil charges (including Revenue, Judicial, Customs, and 

Marine^ 4,72,56,262 

Ordinary Military charges 10,09,56,040 

Extraordinary Military charges, on an average of 1 2 years 58,81,372 

Interest on Debt 2,69,84,603 

Total 18,10,78,277 

The next considerable items of . expenditure are 
those which are comprehended under the head of 
General Charges, and which include the stipends and 
allowances made to the native princes and chiefs who 
have suffered by the assertion of our supremacy, the 
expenditure upon public works, upon education, upon 
the ecclesiastical establishments, and other component 
parts of the great administrative machine. These gene- 
ral charges amounted, according to estimate, in the 
year under review, to nearly four millions and a half : 

Rupees. 

Bengal 1,28,52,640 

North-Western Provinces . . 72,44,000 

Madras 93,18,008 

Bombay . • . . • 1,54,37,440 


Total 


4,48,62,088 
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The charges, as we have seen, have now reached the 
amount of twenty-two and a half millions. To these 
are to be added the Home charges, amounting to two 
millions and a half more, raising the total charges to 
twenty-five millions, and leaving a deficit of half a 
million.* 

These statements arc extracted from the last general 
review of the Company’s finances, taken by the Oom’t of 
Directors. But they arc intended here rather to convey 
a general idea of the rcvcmucs of India, and the charges 
incurred in the government of tlie country, than to de- 
termine the financial results of a particular year with 
any degree of precision. Indeed, nothing is more diffi- 
eult than to secure, in any such statement, an amount of 
accuracy that will satisfy all financiers. The accounts 
are made up, by different autlioritics so differently, 
that the inquirer is often staggered by the discrepancies 
Avhich look hun in the face, and bcudldcr the under- 
standing. As a general rule, it may, I think, be laid 
doAvn that the Indian financiers make out a more 
favorable balance-sheet for the Company than those 
who make their calculations in Leadenhall-street. I 
have shown, for example, that the estimated dejicit for 
the year 1850-51, according to the Company’s last 
general financial letter, was about half a million of 
money. But since the body of this chapter was written, 
the Government of India have announced in their 
Binance Letter of December 16, 1852, that the actual 
ultimate result in 1850-51 was a surplus of half a mil- 
lion.f Estimates arc generally more favorable than 
actual results. But here we sec that the actual results 
of the Indian Goverimicnt are better by a million 


* The amount of deficit, according to clear as possible to the general reader, 
estimate iu the Home calculations for I have dealt princii>ally with round 
1^50-51 (the last year in the Company’s numbers. 

Finance Letter of June last), is 678,709/. f Or 50,85,107 rupees. 

Wishing to xng.kc the balance-sheet as 
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of money than the estimates of the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

The estimate of the last financial year 1852-63, is al- 
most equally favorable. The surplus is again set down at 
half a million. I give the statement as contained in the 
Pinance Letter of tlie Indian Governnieiit. It will be 
understood that it represents the gross revenues of the 
country. 


Slietch Estimates of the Bevemies and Charges of India, for 1852-53. 

The results are ns follow : 



Revenues. 

Cl larges. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Bengal ..... 
North -Western Provinces, in- 

11,14,71,845 

12,93,81,137 

cluding Punjab and Trans- 
Indus Territory . 

7,(i6, .51,000 

3,18,25,300 

Madras 

5,26,22,820 

4-,97',68,(;60 

Bombay 

4, 8. ‘>,36,8 60 

5,22,00,164 


29,22,82,525 

26,31,75,261 



Rupees. 

Probable Indian Surplus . 


2,91,07,264 

Home Charges Estimated 

. 

2,41,57,854 

Estimated Ultimate Surplus in 1852-53 

49,49,110 


The Debt estimated to be increased in 1852-53 

aggregates 8,3.5,96,021 

Ditto to be paid off in ditto .... 8, 61, 24,364 


Net amount to be paid off 28,28,343 


The Cash Balances on 30th April, 1851, amounted 

to 12,98,21,714 

On 30th April, 1852 14,8.5,88,750 

On 30th Ai>ril, 1853, they arc estimated at . 15,23,96,044 


These results are regarded as in every respect most highly satis- 
factory, and indicative of a very favorable condition of the 
finances of India. It is hoped that the improvement now gra- 
dually developing itself in the resources of India, may not only 
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prove to bo permanent, but progressive hereafter, as general tran- 
quillity is restored to the country, 

(Signed) Daeiiousie. 

F. Currie. 

December IG, 1852. J. LoWJS. 

These assurances are most cheering at a time when 
people had begun almost to fear that the deficit had 
become chronic. 

It is easy to trace the causes of this continued deficit. 
In the financial year 1835-30 the Indian revenues 
yielded a surplus of nearly a million and a half. In 
the following year, the surplus Avas a million and a 
quarter; in the next, three-quarters of a million. In 
the next year (1838-39) the surplus had altogether 
disappeared, and the aAvkivard Avord “ ddieit ” appeared 
in the accounts. Then came the Afghan war. A 
British army Avas pushed across the Indus ; and the 
deficit for the year 1839-10 reached the alarming 
amount of more than Iavo millions sterling. Prom 
this time to the year 1818-19 there has been an 
average deficiency of a million and a half a year. 

IIoAV these extraordinary ex 2 )cnses sAvelled the In- 
dian debt may easily be seen. In 1830, the debt 
amounted to loss than thirty millions ; in 1850, it had 
nearly reached forty-seven millions. The debt had 
been reduced in the former year by the ajqilication to 
that purpose of a 2 )ortion of the Com 2 >any’s commercial 
assets, realised on the cessation of their commercial 
priAdleges. At the outset of the war in iVlghanistan 
there was an abundance of money fiushing the imblic 
Treasury. There was the happy surjfius of three good 
years to indent upon. It was not, therefore, imtil the 
beginning of the year 1811, that the financial embar- 
rassments of the Indian Government gathered so 
oppressively around them, that they could only look 
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lot extrication to the opening of a new loan. Then 
they began to borrow money at five per cent, interest ; 
and as affairs beyond the frontier grew worse and 
worse, and a new war was undertaken to repair the 
disasters of the old, it was not until the eommenec- 
ment of 1843 that the suljscription was closed. During 
that interval five millions of money had been received 
into the Treasury of India. The debt then in 1843 
amounted to thirty-six millions sterling. A new four 
per cent, loan was then opened ; but money came in 
slowly at this rate of interest, and from Eebruary, 1843, 
to October, 1846, only two millions and a half were 
attracted to the hands of the Government financiers. 
By this time the Sikh war had commenced, and more 
money was required. It was necessary, therefore, to 
stimulate the cupidity of tlic money-holders by the 
offer of a higher rate of interest. The five per cent, 
loan was therefore rc-opened in October, 1846, and from 
that time to April, 1851, during a portion of which the 
second Sikh war was in full operation, eight millions 
and a half were subscribed. The debt liad then been 
swollen by these additions to nearly forty-seven millions. 
The increase of interest, since 1839, payable on this 
debt, is ninety lakhs of rupees, or nearly a million 
sterhng 2 Jer annum.* 

But the full extent of the evil is not here adequately 
represented. But for these exhausting wars we should 
have had a continued surplus, and been able to reduce 
the original debt. The cost of our military operations far 
exceeded the amount subscribed to the loan. The aggre- 
gate excess of ordinary military charges from the year 
1838-39 to 1850-51 amounts to more than twenty 
millions and a half ; and the excess of extraordinary 
military charges to upwards of seven millions. The 


Rupees, 

* Interest on debt in 1839-40 1,31,99,549 

Ditto in 1850-51 2,22,38,913 
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Company’s financiers, indeed, estimate the cost of 
these wars at tliirty millions. “We have abeady,” 
they write, “ explained the grounds on whieh we have 
come to the conelusion that 30 crores had been ex- 
pended in inereased military eharges since 1838-39, and 
we have now sliown that 5il crores more have been 
paid for interest on the money borrowed in India.”* 
And when these Avars, beyond our north-Avestern ' 
frontier, commenced, the country Avas only beginning 
to recover from the exhausting effects of another great 
Avar beyond our south eastern boundary. The Binmese \ 
Avar in 1821-26 cost fifteen millions of monev. 

Having briefly shoA\m the present state of the Indian 
ReAxnuc, I must sav something a1)out its antecedents. 
Under the administration of Lord CornAvallis in 
1792-93, the Indian Ilevenuc amounted to eight mil- 
lions of English money. Under Lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration in 1801-05, it had risen to nearly 
millions. At the close of Lord Minto’s period of 
gOA'ei’nnient in 1813-11, it Avas set doAAur at seventeen 
millions. Under his successor. Lord Hastings, in 
1821-22, it exceeded twenty-one inillions.t And noAA% 
at the present time, the gross llcA'cnue is estimated 
at twenty-nine millions. 

But AA'ith all this increase of territoin", and increase 
of Ilcvenue, we arc poorer than ^xc Avere. In the year 
1792-93, AA'hcn our gross Bcvcniie Avas only eight mil- 
lions, we had a surplus of a million and a half. In 
1801-05, the drainings of the Mahratta war had 
brought about a deficit of more than tAVO millions and 
a half. During Lord Minto’s peaceful reign, our 
financial position continued steadily to improve, and 
at the close of it, there was a surplus of a million and 

* Company*s Finance Letter, June 3 , Situation of the East India Company in 
1852. Ib24. 

t Tucker's Ecviexv of the Financial 
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a lialf. In the course of Lord Hastings’ long adminis- 
tration, there were two had years ; hut at the close of 
it, ill 1821-22, there was again a surjdus of more than a 
million and a half.* In 1835-3G, at tlio close of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration, the disturbance in 
the Exchequer occasioned by the Burmese war had been 
allayed, and there was again a siu'plus of a million 
and a half; but in 1839-40 the Afghan war having 
been commenced, tln^re was a deficit of two millions, f 
Since that time the deficit, with some slight fluctua- 
tions, has diminished ; and it has now l)cen seen that 
the Indian financiers are gratifying us by the unaccus- 
tomed exhibition of a surplus. 

These facts are worthy to be held in remembrance, 
briefly indicating as they do the effect of all our great 
Indian wars upon the finances of the country. But 
although in India w'c w'ould seem to live in a chronic 
state of warfare, there is nothing discouraging in 
them. Tliey arc, as it w'ore, the accidents of our posi- 
tion — external hindrances and encumbrances — but 
there is real vitality within. All our principal sources 
of revenue have been continually increasing. In 1834- 
35 the Land-assessment, Saycr, and Abkarree, &c., 
yielded thirteen millions gross revenue ; in 1850-51 
they yielded nearly seventeen millions. In 1834-35 
the Customs yielded a million and a half ; in 1850-51 
they yielded more than a million and a half,$ although 
in the interval the transit-duties had been abolished in 
all the three presidencies. The Bengal Customs re- 
ceipts, principally o’wing to the large importations of 
salt, have increased nearly a hundred per cent, since 
1842-43. In 1834-35 the Salt revenue yielded two 
millions ; in 1849-50 two and a half millions ; in 
1850-51 two millions, besides 610,000?. derived from 

* Tucker's Review. t The increase is 41,000/., upon the 

t India House Returns. years mentioned. 
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tlie duty on imported salt. In 1834-35 the Opium 
revenue reached only to a million and a quarter ; in 
1850-61 it exceeded three millions and a half.* In 
1834-35 the Stamp-duties produced 350,000?. ; in 
1850-51 they had risen to 413,000?. In fact, every 
branch of the Bevenue lias considerably increased. 

Lord Hastings, in 1822, declared that he saw no 
reason why in time of peace the Revenues of India 
should not yield an annual surplus of four millions. 
Mr. Tucker, one of the ablest financiers who has ever 
addressed liimself to the illustration of Indian affairs, 
wrote, in 1820, that a sur])lus of two millions might 
be fairly looked for, l^ut that from tJiis sum must be 
deducted a million and a half for Home charges. I 
sec no reason why, after a few years of peace, we 
should not have a clear surplus of a million. 

This sul)]ect of Indian finance is not an attractive 
one, and I do not wish to dwell wearisomely uj)on it. 
But it is absolutely necessary to the right understand- 
ing of our position in India that the financial status of 
the Company should be clearly ascertained. What I 
wish to be gathered from these statements is this — 
that the welfare of the people of India mainly depends 
upon the preservation of peace. The finances of India 
have continually been in an embarrassed condition, 
because the Company have continually been, in spite 
of themselves, engaged in great and cngidpiiing wars. 
The policy which they have avowed and honestly en- 
deavoured to maintain has been pacific to the very core. 
But they have seldom been permitted to see the dis- 
turbance of their Exchequer more than readjusted be- 
fore they have been again called upon to find money to 
prosecute a new war. Under these repeated pressures 
they have been compelled from tune to time to borrow 

* Some may say that this is a bad rather than a good sign, inasmuch as that 
this source of income is precarious. 
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money at a liigli rate of interest, and by so doing 
have created a permanent embarrassment which has 
kept them, and still keeps them, poor. So circum- 
stanced, so impoverished, they cannot be generous — 
they can barely affoi'd to be just. They are compelled 
to take a financial view of almost every question that 
is presented to them. They arc compelled to repress 
humane instincts and kindly impulses — ^to narroAV en- 
larged schemes of policy, and to give themselves up to 
petty shifts and temporary expedients. They arc con- 
demned on the one hand for exacting so much from 
the Uevenuc-payers, though they exact barely enough 
to keep themselves from l)ankruptcy. And they are 
condemned, on the other, for not sj)ending more of the 
Hevenue Avhich it is said to be sliameful to collect. 
Indeed, as far as I understood it, the whole drift of 
the popular clamor Avhich in some (piarters is raised 
against the existing Government of India, is that they 
ought to have less money, and ought to spend more. 

There arc many things in the Government of India 
which I would fain see amended — there are many 
things to be done, and many things to be left undone 
before any man of enlarged vicAvs and humane desire 
can look on AAuth complacency and content. But it 
were aa'^cII that it should be clearly imderstood hoAV, at 
the bottom of all our misdoings and our short-comings, 
is this miserable Avant of money. With an overflow- 
ing treasury impure taxes might be remitted, and great 
public AA'orks might be completed. The interest alone 
of the increased debt, whicli has accumulated since 
1839, would have sufficed for the construction of some 
groat material Avork, which at the same time Avould 
have increased our rcA?'enuc and benefited millions of 
people, or for the extensive diffusion among them of 
the blessings of intellectual enlightenment and practi- 
cal education. 
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Tlio i^ast history of India is a liistory of revcnnc 
wasted, and domestic im])rovemcnt ohstmeted by War. 
But I see no reason why we should not he hopeful 
of the future. Already, as I have shoAvn, is there a 
marked improvement in the financial returns; and 
there is every reason to hclicvc that the Company will 
soon he enabled to reduce their outstanding obliga- 
tions. The reduction of the debt will release year by 
year, for jjurposcs of national improvement, sums of 
money hitherto disappearing, under the name of “ in- 
tcresl ,” without a sign. The good or had government 
of India is mainly a question of money, and, therefore, 
a question of War or Peace. 

I have shown in this chapter what the Ilevenues of 
India arc — Avliat the moneyed resources of the Indian 
Government. I pm*posc now to nritc more in detail of 
these revenues and resoiu-ccs, and especially of the 
gi'cat tax, wliieh, in dii Cerent parts of India, under 
ditferent systems, is lovi(?d upon the Land. I have 
]>riefly stated what these systems arc. 1 am anxious 
now to show how they took shajie rmder our rule, and 
what have ])cen their elfccts iq^on the happiness of the 
people. 


M 
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CHAPTER II, 


First Possession of the Powanee— Primal F.fTorts at Peveniie Collection — 
Instructions to the Supervisors — Quimiuoimial Settlements — Hastings, Francis, 
and Shore — Arrival of Lord Cornwallis — 'I'he Decennial Settlement — The Per- 
rnanent Zemindarce Settlement — Its Eesults. 

The lund-revcniio of India is a very large subject. A 
mail of more than ordinary intelligence may confess, 
without discredit, that after thirty years’ study he but 
imperfectly comprehends it, in all its bearings and rela- 
tions. I know very few men wbo have attained to an_y- 
thiug beyond this imperfect comprehension. It is a 
subject on which volumes might bo written without, 
exhausting it, and on which vuluincs, indeed, have been 
written, only to leave it as obscure as belbre. As Ibr 
myself, I purpose only in this volume to give a very 
slight account of the systems of land-assessment intro- 
duced into dilFerent parts of India uiieler the British 
Government, and the iulhience Avhich tliey seem to have 
had upon the happiness of the people. 

It Avas in the year 17G5 that this great cpiestion of 
land-revenue first opened out before us. Up to this lime 
the English in India had licen buyers and sellers of pro- 
duce — compelled at last t<i buy and sell under the pro- 
tection of ships of Avar and battalions of Sepoys, but still 
no more than traders, trading A\dtli military escorts at 
their backs. With the taxation of the people for pur- 
poses of government Ave liad had little to do ; for Ave 
had owned no territory, and lorded it over no subjects. 
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Butin 1765 the reigning prince conferred on the East 
India Company a grant hi perpetuity of tlie provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; and the whole civil and 
military government of this fine tract of country fell under 
our sovereign control. Tlie country hecame our own, 
and with it the revenue. So the matter of taxation from 
that time became one in which we were vitally con- 
cerned. 

Bat it appeared at this time, no less to Clive and his 
associates in the local Governraent than to the Directors 
at home, that it would not be expedient to interfere, 
hastily and ignorantl}', in the collection of the revenue. 
The Company’s servants at this lime were dead hands at 
investments ; but they knew nothing of landed tenures. 
lIoAV could tliey be expected to knoAv anything of them? 
They had other things to do than to study either the 
patriarchalities of the Hindoos, the oligarchisins of the 
Mussulman supplant ers, or the bastardising effects of 
Mahratta intrusion. Tlic philosophy of the question of 
right-in-thc-soil was quite out of their reach, and its 
practicalities were equally beyond them. It was enough 
that somehow or other the revenue had been collected 
by the native officers of the Newab, from whom we 
received the tenitory, and it wns thought expedient that 
the collection should remain, for a while at least, in theii’ 
liands. 

But it was soon found that these native officers required 
vigilant supervision and active control. So, in 17GD, 
supervisors were appomted from among the covenanted 
seiwants of the Company to every district or province in 
the new territory.* What these European officers were 

* A greet! unanimously, that in every dent of the Durbar, and managed as is 
province or district, a gentleman in the expressly set forth and defined in the 
service ho appointed, with or without following letter of instructions,” SiC . — 
assistance, in proportion to tho extent \^Proccedinffs of the President and iSekei 
of the district, whose office or depart- Committee, Aug, 16, 1769,] 
ment is to be subordinate to the l\esi- 
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HOW instructed to do was no slight thing, considering tliat 
they had had little or no training for business of this 
description. They were ordered to collect and to report 
information regarding “ the form of the ancient constitu- 
tion of the province compared with the present to give 
“ an account of its possessors or rulers, the order of their 
succession, the revolutions in their families, and their 
connexions ; the peculiar customs and privileges which 
they or their people liavc established and enjoyed ; and, 
in short, every transaction whicli can serve to trace their 
origin and progress, or has produced any material change 
in the affairs of the province.” They were to report on 
the state, produce, and capacity of the lands ; on “ the 
amount of revenues, the cesses, or arbitrary taxes, and 
all demands Avhatsoever which are made on the Kyots, 
either by Goverimient, Zemindar, or collector, with the 
manner of collecting them ; and the gradual rise of every 
new impost.” These might have been considered duties 
sufficiently onerous for men not much accustomed to the 
work of drawing up elaborate reports of this kind. ]3ut 
their studies were not to be limited to the nature of 
landed tenures and the sj’stem of territorial assessment. 
They were instructed also to report on the best means of 
regulating the commerce of the country, with especial 
reference to the development of its internal resources, 
and the best means of removing all internal obstructions^ 
in the shape of unauthorised exactions between the pro- 
ducer and the market, foreign or domestic. And having 
dismissed the great agricultural and commercial questions, 
they were required to report on the judicial system, or 
no system, of the ceded country. I do not know whether 
any of the reports so elicited are extant; but the paper 
of instructions is a very curious and important one, for 
they arc the first which assume a real- administrative 
character, and in them the foundation of the Indian civil ■ 
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service seems to be laid, broad and deep, to future gene- 
rations. 

But I have spoken of this more generally in another 
place. My immediate concern now is with the land- 
revenue. And, in connexion with the question of as- 
sessment and collection, under British administration, 
this paper of instructions to the supervisors of 1769 is 
very interesting and suggestive. It clearly sets forth the 
difficulties with which we had to contend at the outset, 
and shows that tlic revenue administration, whicli we 
found in force on first assuming the Government of 
Bengal, was vicious and corrupt in tlie extreme. In 
fact, we had then, as we still have, to surmount the great 
stuml)ling-block of native corruption. “ It will require 
the greatest care,” so ran the paper of instructions, “to 
enable you to form a general and particular ‘hustabood,’ 
or rent-roll, of the districts; you may perhaps find what 
is called a ‘hustabood’ in the sudd uv or principal cut- 
cheny, but this, instead of satisfying must stimulate your 
curiosity ; for the contents of it arc merely adapted to 
the private interests of the Zemindars (or landholders), 
filled Avith representations designedly disguised to ignore 
Avitli their oilers and accounts to Government, loosely, 
unfaithfully, and partially formed in every instance. In 
fact, they can supply you Avith little more than a pro- 
gressive history of the present dismemberments, and only 
suggest to you the degree of oppression Avhich the multi- 
plication of collectors and changes has, on that account, 
from time to time brought on the llyots” (or cultivators 
of the soil). Nothing, indeed, is more certain than that 
Avlien first we began to dabble in revenue matters, we 
found that, Avhatcvcr may have been the system of land- 
assessment in force, itAvas bearing only the bitter fruits of 
extortion and oppression. Every man tried in his turn to 
pay as little to, and exact as much horn, his neighbour 
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as Jxaud and fulscliood could compass. The revenue-col- 
lector ovcr-]:caclK;d tlic landlioklcrs, and the landholders 
over-reachcd tlie cultivators. Cruelty and chicanery liad 
full sway. 

All tins was plain cuono;li. But the Indian revenue 
system, or systems, so varied and unstable, were not 
very readibly intelligible to our merchants and factors. 
This much, however, was clear — that, although the cidti- 
vation of the soil was the main source of revenue, the 
cultivators were ' one class of peo[)le» and the revenue- 
payers were another. The Company’s servants may have 
heard something of village communities, which had once, 
perhaps, existed in the very districts over which they 
had obtained a delegated sovereignty, and Avere still 
flourishing inviolate in other parts of the country ; but 
they found that the actual pajauent of the revenue to the 
collecting oflicers of Government was in the hands of a 
few responsible parties, knoAvn as “ Zemindars,” or land- 
holders, who looked to the actual cultivators for the means 
of meeting the Government demands.* Tlie titles of these 
landholders were often extremely doubtful. In many 
cases they had been fraudulently obtained. In all it 
seemed that the landowners were a class avIio had very 
little claim upon the sympathy and forbearance of the 
governing body, whether native or foreign. Tlie good 
old rule, the simple plan Avas theirs, to take Avhat they 
could from the cultivators, and to keep all that they could 
from Government. Often this Avas best accomplished by 
means of collusion betAveen the payers and the collectors 
of the revenue. The strong tyrannised over the Aveak, 
and authority Avas on the side of tlie former. 

This was a state of things not to be upheld ; and it is 
pleasant to see, that in the very first revenue-paper of 

I do not mean to say that tho Ze- that it was principally, in operation 
mmdarry system was c.\clusively, hut throuRhout the Dewance. 
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any importance emanating from the Britisli-Indian Go- 
vernment, on record, tlie claims of the cultivators to 
our sympathy and protection were distinctly enunciated. 
“ The Kyot,” it said, “ should be impressed in the most 
forcible and convincing manner, that the tendency of 
your measures is to his ease and relief ; that every oppo- 
sition to them is riveting his own chains, and confirming 
his servitude and dependence on his oppressors ; that 
our object is not increase of rents, or the accumulation of 
cleraands, but solely by fixing such as are legal, explain- 
ing and abolishing such as are fraudulent and unautho- 
riseil, not only to redress his present grievances, but to 
secure him Irom all furtlicr invasions of his property.” 
And the supervisors were, in conclusion, earnestly ex- 
horted to do everylhing that could conduce “ to the im- 
provement of the lands, the content of the Kyot, the 
extension and relief of trade, the increase and encourage- 
ment of any useful manufacture or produeiion of the soil, 
and the general benefit and happiness of the province in 
every consideration and point of view.”* 

But enlightened as were the instructions thus issued 
to the supervisors, the supervision was wholly inadccjuate 
to the requirements of the case. Tiie double Govern- 
ment, as I have shown, did not work well.f It was al- 
together a sham, and an imposture. It was soon to bo 
demolished at a blow ; and on the 11th of May, 1772, 
a proclamation was issued, setting forth that the Honor- 
able the Court of Directors had been pleased to divest 
the Nabob Mahomed Eeza Khan of his station of Naib 
Dewan, and had determined to stand forth publicly 
themselves in the character of Dewan. Three days after- 
wards certain “regulations for the settlement and collec- 
tion of the revenue” were passed ; and from that time 
the collection of the revenue became one of the most 

♦ Proccedinprs of the President and Select Committee, iGtli August, 1769. 
[CokbrooIiesIJiycst — Supplement,} T See page 83. 
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important duties of the civil servants of the Company, 
and the Enropeaii “ collector” started into life.* 

The management of the revenue having now passed 
into our own hands, a new sv.stem of landed tenures rvas 
to be introduced. Tlie Court of Directors had instructed 
the local Government not lo introduce any very vi<.)]ent 
changes into the existing system — not suddenly “ to de- 
prive the Zemindars, d:c., of their ancient privileges and 
immunities." What those ancient privileges and immu- 
nities were was not very clearly understood. Indeed, it 
had puzzled the servants of the Company from the first 
to satisfy themselves regarding tlie rightfid ownership of 
the land. There it was, so many scpiarc miles of noble 
country, yielding all sorts of produce, and a i-cveniie of 
two millions ; but, in whom the rightful ownership of all 
those broad bcegahs were vested, we knew no more 
than we did of the landed proprietorship of the moon. 
Whether we have yet arrived at any very satisfactory 
solution of the great question, may yet admit of a doubt ; 
but in those early days, even the information, on which 
the profound discussions of the present enlightened period 
are based, was wanting to our English officials. Whatever 
they did in those days could be regaixlcd only as an 
experiment. The first experiment was not a successful 
one. The land was let to the highest bidder, for a fixed 
term of five years. The country was at this time in an 
impoverished condition, for there had been a mighty 
tamine in the land, and the farmers not sufficiently con- 
sidering the results of this gi'eat calamity, and eager to 
• obtain the benefits of the five years’ proprietorship, were 
too liberal in their offers, and they failed. A large 
number of defaulters appeared. f The machinery of 

* One of the regulations was, that ‘‘collectors,” instead of the present ap- 
“ as the Company have determined to pcllation of ‘‘ supervisors.” 
stand forth as Dewan, the servants f The remissions, on tlie live years' 
employed in the management of tlie leases, amounted to more than 1 18 lakhs, 
collections shall bo henceforth styled and the balances, mostly, irrecoverable 
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collection, too, was not found to work as well as had 
been anticipated. The European collectors were inex- 
peiienccd in business of this kind ; and it was found 
necessary to replace them by a staff of native rcvenue- 
oflicers, known as aumils, to bo controlled by a per- 
manent Committee of Ilevenue, meeting daily at the 
Presidency, and b}^ occasional Commissioners, selected 
fi’om the Company’s covenanted servants, and “deputed 
to visit such of the districts as may require a local inves- 
tigation.” At the same time, other subsidiary regulations 
were passed tending to facilitate the collections by a 
n('w distribution of the collcctorates, and a better system 
of subordination to central control. 

The settlement had been made for five years, com- 
mencing on the 10th of April, 1772. As the period of its 
ex]uration approached, the future arrangements for the 
management of the land-revenue became a subject of 
warm discussion in the Council-chamber. It was a 
period of sharp intestine strife. The Governor-General, 
in those days, had no absolute power. lie had merely 
a vote in council, like his colleagues, and was not 
seldom out-voted. It is not to be denied that, on all 
questions of internal administration, Hastings knew more 
than all the other counsellors together. But Francis 
was in hot and heady opposition. lie was a man of 
energy and ability, with an uncommon opinion of his 
own importance, a weak judgment, and a bad heart. On 
the gi’oat question of landed tenures in India, he knew 
little or nothing. What could a clerk fresh from the 
War-office be expected to know on such a subject? But 
he knew how to avail himself of other men’s experience, 
and John Shore was at his elbow. In the unhappy 
dissensions which then agitated the settlement, Shore had 
taken part against the Governor-General, and was not 

at the end of the time, had reached the nearly two millions and a half of our 
still larger figure of 129 lakhs — in all, money. 
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unwilling to supply liis eriemies witli information which 
might he turned to profitable account, lie was one of 
the best autlioritics on questions of revenue in the 

( country, and he wrote with fluency and precision. 

■ Francis’ revenue minutes were mainly the work of Shore. 

’ The counsellor seasoned them when necessary with the 
due amount of acrimony, and then served them up as 
his own. When Sliore fell sick, Francis, it is said, was 
silent, and Hastings smiled grimly at the ludicrous dis- 
comfiture of his foe. 

There were two points to Avhich Hastings had espe- 
cially directed his attention, two objects Avhich he was 
eager to carry out in furtherance of his plans for an 
improved system of revenue collection. He desired to 
get together the largest possible amount of information 
on the subject of lanvle<l tenures, and the actual capabi- 
lities of the lauds, before committing liimsclf to a settle- 
ment with any class of men, or fixing the rates of assess- 
ment for any protracted period of time.* And he was 
anxious, in any future arrangement, fairly to recognise 
and protect the claims of the actual cultivTitors of the 
soil.f The llyots under die existing sy.stein, not having 
their contracts Avith the landholders clearly defined, Avere 
subject to all kinds of arbitrary exactions. “ It is the 
Zemindar’s interest,” Avrotc Hastings, in liis minute of 
November 1, 1776, “to exact the greatest rent he can 


^ “In whatever manner it may be 
hereafter determined to form the new 
settlement of the provinces after the 
expiration of the present leases, it will 
be equally necessary to be previously 
furnished with the accurate states of 
the real value of the lands, as the 
grounds on which it is constructed.”— 
[Minute of Mr. Haslmgs' Ihvenue Con- 
sultationsy Nov, 3, Colebrooke's 

Digest.] 

t “Many other points of inquiry 
will also bo useful, to secure to the 
liyots the perpetual and undisturbed 
possession of their lands, and to guard 


them against arbitrary exactions. This 
is not to be done by proclamations or 
edicts, nor by indulgences to the Ze- 
mindars and farmers. The former will 
not be obeyed, unless enforced by regu- 
lations so framed ns to produce their 
own effect without requiring the hand 
of Government to interpose its support; 
and the latter, though it may feel the / 
luxury of the Zemindars, or the rapa- 
city of the farmers, will prove no relief 
to the cultivator, whose welfare ought 
to be the immediate and primary care 
of Government.”— 
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from the Ryots ; and it is as much against his interest to 
fix the deeds by which the Ryots hold their lands and 
pay their rents, to certain bounds and defences against 
his own authoiity. The foundation of sucli a work 
must bo laid by Government itself; all that I would 
propose is to collect materials for it.” Nothing could 
liave been more reasonable than this ; but the office 
which he proposed to establish for the collection of this 
information was to be under his immediate control, and 
this was in itself sufficient to secure the opposition of the 
imported counsellors to any measure, Avise and beneficent 
in itself, though signed liy a Prophet, and scaled by an 
Angel of light.* 

But the ink with which this important minute Avas 
Avrittcii Avas hardly dry, before Colonel Moiison fell a 
Auctim to the climate of Bengal. Hastings Avas noAv 
Governor, indeed. BarAvell Avas by his side, to ju’cscrve 
the balance of numbers, and the Governor-General had 
the casting A'ote. The proposed office Avas therefore 
established. Three ex[)erienced coA'enanted sei’A'anls of 
the Company, Anderson, Croftes, and Bogle, Avere ap- 
pointed to superintend it, and a bevy of native officers 
were sent into the country, “ for the sole and express pur- 
pose of Collecting such accounts and information as have 
reference to the business of the office.” 

The establishment AAms formed at the end of 1776. In 
the April of the folloAviug year the oh I leases expired ; 
but the expected instructions from the Court of Directors 
relative to the new settlement had not, at that tune, 
arrived. When they came at last, in July, it Avas found 
that they extended no further than to a temporary 
arrangement for the collection of the current revenue. 

* Francis fell upon the i>lan, in detail, wrest from the Coun(?il the orderincf, 
opposing it with a string of frivolous raaiiagemeiit, and government oi the 
objections. Clavcriiig denounced it in territorial acq[uisitions. 
sweeping laiiguago as an attempt to 
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Tlic lands were to be let for a year on the best teims 
procurable from the Zemindars, or others, the preference 
bcin£T given to the Zemindars ; if on the terms of the old 
contract so much the better, if not, at any rent “judged 
adequate to their real worth.”"^ An important change was 
introduced at this time into the mode of obtaining secu- 
rity for the payment of the Government dues. The 
security was henceforth to consist in the right of selling 
the estates of defaulting holders, for the realisation of the 
arrears. “ In case of their foiling in arrears,” said the 
terms of the settlement, “ they shall be liable to be dis- 
possessed, and their Zemindarees, or portions of them, 
shall be sold to make up the deficiency.”t Here we have 
the germ of the Sale law, which has since been produc- 
tive of such mighty results. 

The same plan of annual settlements was adopted for 
the three following years. It was a season merely of 
experiment and preparation. The system was declaredly 
instituted “ for the temporary purpose of introducing 
another more permanent mode an easy and gradual 
change, by which the effects of too sudden an innovation 
might bo evaded."! It was now determined to place the 
revenue administration of the provinces upon a more 
permanent footing. So, at the commencement of 1781, 
certain “ regulations,” relating to the machinery of col- 
lection, were proposed in the Supreme Council. By 
these regulations the provisional councils were abolished, 
and a metropolitan Board of Revenue was appointed. 
The Board was to consist of four members, all experienced 
revenue-officers, Anderson, Shore, Charters, and Croftes. 

* They were let eventually, on an the amount agreed upon in the original 
average of the collections of the tliree lease. 

preceding years. It was not to be f Phn of Setfkment, in Pevenue Con- 
doubted that the assessment, under suitations\ July 16, 1777. 
the quinquennial settlement, had been + Introduction to llesolutions for the 
too high. Indeed, at tlie end of ^ it Pevenue Adtninisiraiion^ §'c., Te- 
there was scarcely an estate paying 20, 1781. 
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It was left to them to propose a new plan for the settle- 
ment of the revenue. In little more than a month after 
their appointment they made their report.* “ The two 
principal objects,” it stated, “ for consideration are, tlie 
amount of the settlement, and the form of it.” “Tlie 
amount of the assessment,” it continued, “must depend 
on the capacity of the different districts. In some, the 
assessment will be found already too great; others again, 
and the greatest part, will admit of an increase.” Tlie 
country had by this time recovered from the ofTects of 
the great famine of 1770; and the natural fertility of 
the soil had begun to proclaim itself. The four experi- 
mental years of annual assessment had sufficed to restore 
the balance wliich had been disturbed by the great 
drought. And the measures, of which I have spoken, 
seem to have brought together a sufficiency of accurate 
information to enable the Board to fix the amounts of 
assessment, without any very signal violation of justice 
in subordinate cases. Having thus sufficient materials 
for the ascertaimnent of the proper amount of settlement, 
they proceeded “ to consider the mode of it.” “ The 
mode,” they said, “ which appears to the Committee the 
most convenient and secure for the Government, and the 
best for the Ryots and country, is, in general, to leave 
the lands with the Zemindars, making the settlement with 
them.” The preference was, as in former instances, to 
be given to the Zemindars, and only in the event of their 
unwillingness, or disability, were the contracts to bo con- 
cluded with others. “ The considerations,” it was added, 
“ which ought to preclude the Zemindars, are their gross 
mismanagement, oppression, or incapacity.” The leases 
were to be for one year, renewable by all who had punc- 
tually paid their rents. The proposed plan was adopted 
by the supreme Government, with some slight moditica- 
tion not alfectiug the principles upon Avhich it Avas based, 

* March 29, 1781. 
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and it was duly carried into elToct, and remained in force, 
but with no very brilliant results, until the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis. Tlie Zemindars proved to be no better 
paymasters than the Adventurers under the settlement of 
1772 ; the revenue fell olf, and the home Government 
were alarmed and discouraged by the unfavorable out- 
turn of events. 

That full success did not crown our initial efforts in 
the department of Land-Revenue, must be truthfully 
admitted. But the work was altog(;ther new to the 
Company’s servants at this time, and they may be for- 
given if they only carried to it the amount of experience 
which, in the ordinary course of events, had gathered 
round such barren antecedents. It would seem, how- 
ever, that they addressed themselves to their new labors 
with a sincere desire to respect the lights both of the 
Zemindar and the Ryot, and to develop the industrial 
energies of the country. What their efforts seemed to 
want at this time, was a sustained and systematic cha- 
racter ; and this was now to be imparted to tliera, and 
in such a manner as to excite a controversy which sixty 
years of continued discussion have not sufliced to allay. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in India in the autumn of 
1786. Mr. Sliore, then appointed — in no small mea- 
sure through the instrumentality of Warren Hastings — a 
member of the Supreme Council,* sailed from England in 
the same vessel with the new Governor- General, and 
soon cemented a close friendship with him. Hitherto 
India had been governed by men who had entered the 
country in early youth, and risen to high place, through 
all the gradations of service, military or civil. Cornwallis 
was an English nobleman, who had commanded armies 
in America, and sat in English Parliaments, but who 

^ ♦ Shore had originally been a par- been mistaken in the man, and to 
tisan of Francis, but be lived to repent cement a close friendship with Hast- 
of this, to acknowledge that he had ings. 
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Icnew little or notliing of India, the nature of its institu- 
tions, and the character of its people. But he was neither 
a hasty, nor a self-willed man. Equally willing to obey 
the instructions of his superiors and to profit by the 
advice of his inferiors, he fonned no visionary projects 
of his own. He did not rush into authoritative execution 
of ill-digested measures, in defiance of the remonstrances 
of the experienced men by whom he was surrounded. 
Judged by the remarks Avhich have been passed upon his 
civil administration by very o])posite writers, he would 
appear to have been a presumptuous and self-opinionated 
man ; but he was the very reverse of this, lie adopted 
a measure onl}'' when it was his de.liberato conviction that 
the balance of evidence was in its favor, and that it was 
his duty to carry it into elfcct. 

As far as all predilections or prejudices for or against 
any particular system of revenue administration are con- 
cernecl, it may be safely said, that when Cornwallis 
cpiitted England, his mind Avas a blank. It is not to his 
discredit to allirm, tiiat he knew nothing about the land- 
revenue of Beimal and Bidiar. But the best revenue- 

O 

officer in India was his fellow-passenger on board the 
Swallow ; and it may be presumed that, from his con- 
versation with Shore, he derived at least some ironeral 
ideas of a subject of such pressing imi)ortance. llis first 
lessons in Indian revenue were, doubtless, learnt during 
his passage to Bengal. But specific instructions had 
been sent to him by the Court of Directors, and he was 
not a man to toss them aside with haughty unconcern. 

The Court of Directors had regarded with disapproba- 
tion the recent proceedings of the Indian Government in 
the Revenue department. They had seen that the mea- 
sures adopted had not been successful ; that the annual 
settlement had left the contractors, whether Zemindars or 
farmers, heavily in arrears, and that Avhilst the Govern- 
ment had been great losers by the system, it had bene- 
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fited no class of the community. They therefore laid 
down as a fixed principle, for the future guidance of tludr 
executive, that a moderate permanent assessment woald 
be more beneficial, both to the State and to the people, 
than a heavy fluctuating one. “ A moderate assessment, 
regularly and punctually collected,” they wrote, “ unites 
the considerations of our interests with the happiness of 
the natives, and seciu’ity of the landholders, more ration- 
ally than any imperfect collection of an exaggerated 
junima (assessment), to be enforced with severity and 
vexation.” The amount of the assessment was to be 
determined by the experience of the four preceding 
years, but not to be fixed Avithout reference to the home 
Government ; and, although it Avas intended by the 
Directors tliat the assessment so determined should be 
fixed in pcrjAetuity, it Avas deemed expedient, at this 
time, for special reasons, to introduce it by a settlement 
instituted, in the first instance, for ten years. They 
expressly declared their intentions, that the contract 
should be made Avith the Zemindar — that “ the humane 
intention of the Legislature towards the native land- 
holder should be strictly fulfilled.” 

Such Avas the tenor of the instructions Avritten to the 
GoAmmor-Gcueral in Council, in April, 1786. Neither 
the Zemindaree settlement, simply as such, nor the 
petual Zemindaree settlement, Avas the groAvth of his 
OAvu imagination. He found that the idea had taken 
root in Leadcnhall-street, and Avhen lie arrived in India 
he found that some of the most intelligent and expe- 
rienced revenue-officers in the country Avere in favor of 
the latter — nearlv all in favor of the former. All men 
seemed to have made up their minds that the claims of 
the Zemindars, as proprietors of the soil, should be amply 
recognised ; and many Avere of opinion that no eflcctual 
settlement — a settlement advantageous to the State, to 
the landholder, and to the actual cultivator — could be 
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completed without embracing a permanency of tenure. 
But so little disposed was Lord Cornwallis to complete 
such a settlement “ at onco,” that ho hesitated even to 
enter upon the decennial settlement recommended by the 
Court as an initial measure. He did not think that the 
information before the Government warranted such a 
measure ; and he began his career as a civil adminis- 
trator with a recurrence to the system of annual leases. 
And whilst these annual leases were in operation, no 
elFort to increase the store of available information was 
spared by the Governor-General and his colleagues. All 
the most experienced rcvenue-olFicers were encouraged 
to give their opinions, and other sources of information 
were resorted to without stint. 

A vast body of information was thus collected — “ in- 
formation” declared in the celebrated “ Fifth Report” to 
be “ too voluminous to lay before the House.” Foremost 
amongst those who advocated a perpetual settlement to 
be made with the Zemindars, was Mr. Thomas Law,* 
Collector of Behar, and afterwards a member of the 
Council of Revenue. He had the strongest possible 
faith in the virtue of a pernifuient Zemindarree settle- 
ment, and he did not hesitate to lay his plans before the 
Government, thro\igh the ordinary channel of the Board 
of Revenue, with an overwhelming array of argument 
in their support. Vigorously contrasting, in a series ot 
juxta-posed paragraphs, the farming and the permanent 
system, he inadc out a strong case in favor of the latter. 
“ Every year (under the permanent system),” he wrote, 
“increases conlidence by length of possession. Every 
man will lay out money in permanent structures, as such 
works enhance the value of his estate, and promise fu- 
ture benefit. If a scarcity happens, the landholders will 
forego demands, and encourage cultivation to preserve 

^ Mr, Law was a brother of the late, and ancle of the present Lord Ellen- 
borough. 


N 
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their tenants, wlio become a part of their necessary pro- 
perty. The increasing indepcndonco Avill raise a class of 
native gentlemen proprietors, wlio will gradually ])ave 
established themselves in good houses, with the various 
comforts of life.” In sliort. lie wrote, after a loug array 
of detailed blessings, “The mocurrery (pei-manent) 
system founds on a permanent basis the future secu- 
rity, prosperity, a;nd happiness of tlie natives, and ensures 
stability. A long and painful observation,” lie added, 
“ of the evils of the farming system, which have dwindled 
great families into the commonahy, diminished I'ieh cul- 
tivation, and exhausted the country ; and a subsecpient 
war, which has not only drained the resources of puldlo 
credit, bet the hoards of individuals, have induced mo to 
reflect u])on the subject. 

Nor was it only the expression (>f specu.lativc opinicais 
which Mr. Law forwarded to Government. He declared 
that already, in the districts of Avhicli h.c had the fiscal 
management, the expectation of the permanent settlement 
had produced the hap])iest re.sult:S. He di.'clared that 
these results were developing themselves in an increase 
of general confidence, and a corrcsjionding increase of 
revenue. I'den of ancient family, who liad lieen ruined 
by our assumption of the Dewanee, ■who had mortgaged 
all tlieir available property, and Avere jiining under the 
aggravating contrast of their present penury with their 
past splendor, now began again to breathe an atmo- 
.sphere of hope.t Other classes of tlie community, de- 

# Mr. T.nic to the President and Manx- command of trooi)3 would nfj^tarally Le 
hers of the Reeciuie Boards OcL 4, 1778. excluded from us by cofKiuerors. Ldidor 

\ “ I cannot refniinf’ sfiid IVIr. Law, advonturiug: larinerH they could not rub- 
in a letter to the Board of Kevenue, mit to extortion and insult, or expo.se 
“ from conununicatiug tlie ])iitlietic ox- lliemsolves to ca]>rice for tempor.'iry 
pression.s of the descendant of a great tenures. Look, bir, into our lioiLses; 
family. ‘ Our fatlier.s,’ said he, ‘for ad- our widowed motliers, reduced to 
hering to the Company’s arms, obtained penury, in vain call upon us avIio 
pensions and jagl leers ; and they fondly liave mortgaged almost every valuable 
imagined they had benefited their pos- in their support; our sistcr.s pine in 
terity, by introducing a mild adminis- celibacy for want of portions, and men 
tration in lieu of feudal anarchy; they of property equal to their rank; when 
foresaw not that offices of state and we look forward, future misery adds 
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pressed and impoverished by onr previous operations, 
■\vere, he represented, eager for the introduction of the 
permanent system, wliich was to restore them to their 
lost ])roperty. The l)ankers were petitioning for it. 
Under tlic old system, they said, they had no security 
for the recovery of their advances to the agriculturists, 
but that if the permanent sj^stem wore introduced, they 
“ wf)uld be greatly cncoui-aged, and could confidently 
advance loans of money to the under-renters and Ryots," 
and “by this moans,” they added, “ two advantages are 
apparent ; first, the Ryots will daily exert themselves in 
improving the cultivation, ancl Avill become more capable 
and resiionsilAle, Avhilo the bankers will have an eye to 
the ]n'odiK;e; and secondly, if any mocurreydar (perma- 
nent landholder) sh<.nild hai)pen to die, the accounts may 
be kc])t open with his successor, and the debts will be 
recovered without any risk Avhatovcr.” All these things 
Avere duly ]>ressod ujion the Revenue Board by Mr. 
LaAv, until at last, overwhelmed by the formidable array 
of fiietf-i and argumcnis poured forth by the Avorthy col- 
leefor of Behar, the President of the Board (Mr. Shore) 
requested him to afford ceiiain specific information re- 
quired at the time, “Avitlioiit roA'crtiug to the coinpara- 
tiA'c advantages of the plan over any other system, as I 
see 110 reason to donht them.''* 

But altliough Thomas LaAv Avas of all the servants of 
the Company at this time the stoutest advocate of the 
permanent system, he Avas by no means the only one. 


poignancy to present ■want, and the 
retrospect of past pplcndor aggravates 
all. lint wo have now a hope upon tlio 
mocurrory (permanent) plan, that some 
may he favored with grants, and those 
wlio have jewels or plate remaining 
from llie wrecks of their family may 
purchase villages and at length settle, 
by degrees to become alflucnt — our gra- 
titude daily increasing to the British 
Government, who at once grant us 
places of tranquillity, and secure us 


from invasion, thus making the supe- 
rior policy and discijdino which sub- 
dued us the sources of our happiness.* 
The look, the manner of tlie speaker/* 
addenl Law, “ cannot he conveyed; 
much, therefore, is lost; yet I trust that 
oven this faint participation will he 
grateful to sensibility and reason/* — 
[J/r. Law to the Board of Eevenue, Nov, 
26, 1788.] 

* Mr, Shore to Mr, Law^ Jan, 23, 


1789. 
N 2 
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Among others, Mr. Brook, collector of Shahabad, came 
forward, with his unsought testimony, earnest and em- 
phatic, in support of the proposed measure. “ My 
earnest desire,” ho wrote to the Board of Revenue, 
“ to see so beneficial a measure as a permanent cpiit- 
rent carried into execution, has induced me to trouble 
you with this public expression of my sentiments of 
Mr. Law’s benevolent plan — a plan wliich, with a few 
subsidiary emendations, will ensure the relief of anxious 
millions, diffuse universal satisfaction through every sub- 
ordination of landholders, and extend the fame of our 
justice through the remotest kingdoms of the East.” 

Of all the information which flowed in from the pro- 
vincial revenue-officers, John Shore was the recipient, 
lie was in immediate communication with the Governor- 
General, as member of the Supreme Council and cliief 
of the Revenue Board, and to him had been entrusted 
the work of preparing the details of the new settlement. 
He labored at it, in his own words, “like a galley- 
slave.” And in the summer of 1789 ho was enabled to 
report that the arduous task rvliich had been assigned 
to him, was complete. A masterly minute, dated the 
18th of June, recorded his views on the subject of the 
proprietary rights of the Zemindars, and took a comjirc- 
hensive survey of the whole civil administration of the 
Company’s territories in Bengal. The plan now to bo 
carried into elfect was a decennial Zemindarree settle- 
ment. This had been suggested to the Governor-General, 
on his departure from England, three years before. But 
the measure had, as has been seen, been delayed for 
want of sufficient information to enable the Government 
to give it detailed effect. During the interval, informa- 
tion had been diligently sought and carefully collected. 
The home authorities had rebuked Hastings nearly ten 
years before for hesitating to mature a system of land- 
revenue on the ground of insufficient information. And 
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now tlie ablest revenue-ollicer in the country reported 
tliat the subject was exhausted, and that it was useless 
further to discuss a matter which had been removed 
beyond the regions of doubt. From all quarters came 
assurances that the inteiests of the country could only be 
promoted by a Zemindarree settlement. A remarkable 
unanimity prevailed, upon this point, among all the civil 
servants of the Company ; and the opinion which was so 
generally expressed in India was shared by the Directors 
at home. 

I have never been able to understand how, in the 
knowledge of such simple facts as these, it could ever bo 
asserted tliat the Zemindarree settlement was an idea 
hastily conceived by Lord Cornwallis — the aristocratic 
plan of an aristocratic statesman* — an ignorant Eng- 
lishism, in short, utterly uusuited to the country in 
which it was designed to make it strike root. The 
measure, whether good or l)ud, was not one of aristo- 
cratic conception, English importation, or precipitate 
execution. It was emphatically the work of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants — members of the middle classes, 
who had come out to India in their boyhood — and they 
had been incubating it for a quarter of a century. It 
had nothing whatever to do with the personal character 
of Lord Cornwallis. If Mr. Maepherson, who had been 
a ship’s husband, had remained at the head of the Go- 
vernment, the settlement would still have been com- 
pleted with the aristocratic Zemindars. 

The terms of the decennial settlement were an- 
nounced at the close of 1789 ; and it was then notified 
to the proprietors, with whom the settlement had been 
made, that at the expiration of the ten years the assess- 
ment would be continued, and “ remain unalterable for 


* Mr. Mill says; “Full of the aristo- the Government avowed his intention 
cratical ideas of modern Europe, the of establishing an aristocracy upon the 
aristocratical person no'W at the head of European model.” 
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ever,'^ provided lliat sucli continuance should meet with 
the approbation of the Court of Directors. It is con- 
tended that this was a mistake. Shore, Avho had been 
the framer of the Zemindarrec settlement, j^rotested 
against its hasty perpetuation. Ho did not urge that it 
might not bo rendered permanent; but that such a 
measure would be premature under the circumstances 
then existing. Ltav, on tlie other hand, had from the 
first declared in favor of its permanency, arguing that, 
under a perpetual settlomcnt, every year incrcascil the 
interest of the holder in tlu; })rospcrity of his (!Stato, 
whereas, under an arrangement for a term of years, as 
every year brought him nearer to the close of it, and 
therefore nearer to a chance of being dispossessed, liis 
interest naturally declined, and his elibrts diminished. 
Cornwallis recognised the ftace of this argument. But 
other motives than these impelled him to recommend the 
perpetuation of the settlement. He rvould have yielded 
to Shore’s rveighty reasoning, but he feared that such a 
concession tvould l)c fatal to the entire project. If he or 
his colleague could have continued to watch the opera- 
tion of the settlement during the ten years of probation, 
and been supreme at their close, he rvould have been 
contented to give a merely experimental character to the 
new settlement. But he had no guarantee tliat the pre- 
judices of his successor might not reverse the entire 
scheme. He was thoroughly in earnest about it himself. 
He believed that a great boon had betm conferred on the 
people of Bengal, and that every j^ar rvould see an in- 
crease in the prosperity of the country and the happiness 
of the people. Anxious to secure to them what he re- 
garded as so mighty a blessing, he recommended to the 
Court of Directors that the settlement should be fixed 
beyond the reach of reversal. And it rvas so fixed. 

But if, in the month of September, 1789, Cornwallis 
hastily announced his intention, with the permission of 
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tlio Court of Directors, to render the settlement irre- 
versible, that permission was not hastily accorded. It 
was not until September, 1792, three years after the first 
promulgation of the terms of the decennial settlement, 
with the conditional promise of its perpetual continuance, 
th.at the C(.>urt of Directors completed tlieir rc])ly to the 
reference of the Governor-General. The answer, when 
it came, was one of coucurronce and a])probation. It liad 
been dra^vm up, after long C(.)usideration and much dis- 
cussion, and Avas mainly, 1 believe, the Avork of the King’s 
ivlinisters — Pitt and Duudas, aide<l by Mr. Cluirles Grant. 

In the s]>ring of the folloAving year these instructions 
reached liengal, and on the 22iid of March a proclama- 
tion Avas issued, sotting fortli that “the IMarquis Corn- 
Avallis, Knight oi’thc most Noble Order of the Garter, 
GoA'crnor-General in Council, noAV notines to all Zc- 
miiKhirs, iude[>eudent Ttilookdars, and otiicr actual pro- 
])rietors of lami in the provinces of llcngal, Behar, and 
Orissa, that. In; has been ctrqtoAvcred by the Honorable 
CoAirt of Directors litr the alfairs of the East India Com- 
])auy, to declare tin,* jumma, Avhich has been or may be 
assessed upon their lands luuU'r the regulations above 
mentioned, fixed for ever. The Governor-General in 
Council accordingly (h.claros to the Zemimlars, inde- 
pendent Talookdars, and other actual jcoprietors of land, 
Avith or on behalf of Avhom a settlement has been com- 
pleted, that at. the expiration of the term of the settle- 
ment, no alteration Avill be made in the assessment AAdiich 
they have resi)ectively engaged to pay, but that they 
and theij- heirs and luAvltil successors Avill bo alloAved to 
hold their estates at such assessment for ever.” 

I gather this from a loiter ^vritten the plan of a report, prepared by the 
by jMr. Ik'anfoy, secretary to the Boaial seertttary, from the original rec'ords.’' 
of Control, lo liSlr C. ISarhnv. *‘Tlio And lie adds in a marginal note; T’ar- 
revenue letter of .the last year,’* lie tieiilar parts of the letter arc said to 
writes, ‘‘was considered as the sequel have been Avritten Ity ]\lr. Diindas, and 
of that Avliicli eonfirined the decennial some by Mr. C, Grant.”— [d/ 6", Corrt- 
Bettleinent, and Avhich waa written spomkuce.'] 

(principally, I belicAX, by Mr. Pitt) on 
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Such is tlie histoiy of the pcnnaiicnt Zemindarree 
settlement. It i)assed into law nearly seven years after 
Lord Cornwallis descended from the quarter-deck of the 
Swallow. It was sanctioned by the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control after at least two years of con- 
sideration. It was approved, as a Zemindarree settle- 
ment, by all the first revenuc-olTiccrs in the country, and 
as a permanent settlement by many of them. It was 
based upon information acquired during twenty-eight 
years of diligent inquiry. And yet it has been said that 
Lord Coni'wallis, an aristocratic personage, saturated 
with aristocratic English ideas, hastily and unadvisedly 
completed in perpetuity a settlement with the wrong 
people. 

I ■ come now to speak of the results of this Bengal 
settlement. It is a large subject fearfully overloaded 
with controversy, and it is my desire in this work rather 
to state fiicts than to deliver opinions. No measure that 
ever emanated from the Anglo-Indian Government has 
been so warmly extolled on the one side, and so fiercely 
assailed on the other. Clouds of witnesses to bo gathered 
from among the ablest revenue-officers of the Company, 
may be cited on either side of the controversy; and 
there is nothing in history to which a one-sided writer, 
not unwilling to make foul ttse of the materials within 
his reach, may so easily color according to the com- 
plexion of his own mind. Thus it has been asserted 
that the utter failure of the experiment was palpable 
within ten years of its initiation. But it was in the cold 
weather of 1801-1802 that Sir John (then Captain) 
Malcolm, who, in the capacity of Private Secretary, was 
in attendance upon Lord Wellesley, then travelling 
through Bengal, wrote to Mr. Barlow : “We have, 
since you left us, passed through one of the finest and 
most highly cultivated tracts of country in the world. 
What adds to my pleasure in contemplating these scenes. 
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is to hear every man I ask tell how jungles have been 
cleared, and waste lands brought under cultivation. I 
cannot but envy your feelings on this subject. I confess, 
before I travelled througli these provinces, I was not 
perfectly reconciled to your system. I have now ob- 
served its effects, and must ever think it one of the most 
wise and benevolent plans that ever was conceived by a 
Government to render its subjects rich and comfortable. 
We can only hope that a sense of gratitude will be the 
primary feeling in the breasts of those who benefit by 
tliis admirable system, and tliat they 'wfill repay the State 
for the care it takes of their interests by a firm and last- 
ing attachment.”* 

It was one of the main objects of the Permanent Settle- 
ment to give the landliolder such a beneficial interest in 
tlie improvements of tlic land as would induce him to 
ventui'C upon this reclamation of the jungle. The theory 
was excellent, and so, up to a certain point, was the 
result. But there were errors of detail which threatened 
to vitiate the broad and beneficent principle. The Go- 
vernment reserved to itself the right of selling the estates 
of defaulting Zemindars for arreai’s of revenue, and it is 
not to be doubted that, in the first instance, whilst the 
authority of the Zemindar over the Kyot was insufficient 
to enable him to obtain his dues, the power of the State 
over him was exercised in too summary a manner. The 
period of grace allowed to the landholders was too brief. 
The revenue-officers were empowered at any time in the 
course of the year to bring the lands of defaulting Ze- 
mindars to auction if the monthly instalment were not 
paid. And under the operation of this law a largo 
number of estates were put up to sale. Some of the 
oldest and most respectable families in Bengal were, it is 
said, to be found in the list of defaulters. It seemed, 

* MS» Correspondence^ quoted hy me in the Calcutta Beview. 
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indeed, tLat the old Jiristocracy.of the country was about 
to be speedily extinguished.* 

The grievance was a palpable one, and Government 
was not umvilling to redress it. Accordingly, in 1799, a 
regulationf Avas passed, decreeing that sales of land foi’ 
arrears of revenue shotild not talcc place until the end of 
each year. As the Zemindar was invested, at the same 
time, with the power of sunnnar}' distraint over the goods 
of the defaulting ll\a)t., he was thus enabled to realise his 
own dues before he was called upon to give strict account 
to the Govcnmient ; and it was the o[)inion of the larger 
number of experienced revenue-officers that ho was now 
sufficiently protected. The Zemindars had alleged that 
the dilatoiy payments, or the actual uon-paymeuis of the 
cultivators, had Ijeon the occasion of their default ; but 
under the new regulation they ccnild not any longer 
put forward this extenuating plea. The wdiole question 
was sifted by Govormnent. A series of interrogatories 
were circulated among the collectors, and their collective 
answers exdiibit the result of the Zemindarrec settlement 
during the first ten years of its operation. Among the 
most important questions submitted to the revenue- 
officers was this : “ Arc the existing regulations calcu- 
lated to enable Zemindars to obtain payments from the 
llyots without aUbrding them ready means of oppres- 
sion Several collectors stated in reply, without quali- 
fication, that the regulations answered every purjiose — 


* 1 give this as the received version 
of the story; hut it is niy helief that 
“ tlic old aristocracy” had nearly dis- 
api^eared before 1703. 
t Act VII., 1799. 

J A few of these answers may be 
briefly given. Mr. liickctts of Tirlioot 
replies, that “ the regulations are well 
adapted for the purposes intended.” 
Mr. Elphinstone of Saruii says: ‘‘The 
regulations are perfectly well calculated 
for the purposes intended.” Mr. Cowell 


ofBirbhum makes .answer, tliat “the 
existing regulations are most favor- 
able fur realising the rents from the 
under-farmers and Ryots, and in general 
arc acknowledged to bo so by the Ze- 
mindars, and other description of land- 
holders.” Mr. Smith of .Dinagepore 
curtly answers: “i conceive that they 
are.” Mr. Wriglit of Rnngpore says: 
“ The regulations which liave been 
issued for the benefit of the landholders 
have answered the purposes intended.” 
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that the Zemindars had the power of obtaining punctual 
payment of his rents, and had not the power of oppress- 
ing the E,yots. Several stated that the Zemindar had 
the power of obtaining liis rents, but that tlic system did 
tend to the op])ression of the Eyots. A few stated, on 
the other luind, that the Ivcgulations enabled the Ryot 
to cheat the Zemindar ; and. Sir Henry Strachey stated 
outright tliat tlicrc was not a Zemindar left in Bengal. 

Now, the truth appears t(,) have been this. Immaculate 
Ryots do not grow in Bengal anymore than immaculate 
Zemindars. As there was tyranny on th.e one hand, 
there was fraud on the other. But the balance of wrong- 
doing must have been greatly on the si(ie of tlie Zemin- 
dar. The ignorant husl)aiuliuan was no match for the 
landed proprietor — still less v,nis he a match for the 
middle-man or agent. Ciumiug he may have been — 
dishonest he may have been ; but he was Aveak and 
cowardly too, and had little heart to systematise ti'aud, 
and to tight it out boldly Avith his superiors. He paid 
his rents Avhcu he could. He generally ])aid them, 
indeed, Avhen there Avas no attempt to overreach him ; 

;Mr. Seton of Kisliiiagluiv replies: “ Tiic nm of o])iiiioii tluit, since tbeRcgula- 
powers vtJStedHy tlie rci’uHHion'< in the tion A’ll. of 3 7'dB Inc’ boon jurviierally 
Zemimbirs, tuul other proprietors and known and enforeed in the Alofussil, 
fanners, lioldiiifg lands ininiediately of the Zemindars have been very well able 
Govornnu-nt, are fully adetiuato to en- to realise tlieir rents.'’ ‘‘Lands,’' says 
able them to eollcet their rents from Air. Grant, collector of Alidnapore, 
tlieir undcT-farniers and Lyots.” Air. “ beinp- novr e-'cempted from sale for the 
Le Gros of Alyniensing an.swers in recovery of tirrears of revenue till the 
rdiiiost the same words: “The existinj^ end of the year, it a})pears to me much 
regulations are perfectly Avell calculated less ut'cessary to expedite the sale of 
for enabling Zemindars and other pro- distrained pro]>erty than it w’as beh^re 
prietors of land, and farmers of land Legulation VI I. of 171H) was issued, 
holding their farms immediately of Go* when they wore liable to bo sold every 
vernnicnt, to realise their rents from niontli, . * . I have frequently had 

their under-farmers and Kyots." ATr. occasion to state to the Board that, as 
Ilaycs of AUirshedabad emphatically far as my experience goes, 1 have found 
declares that tho ‘‘ Zemindars, and that the common Ryots, or the lowest 
other descriptions of landliohlers, arc tenants, who arc llte cultivators of tho 
unanimous in acknowledging that the soil, 'pay their revomies with great 
existing regulations, for enabling them punctuality. . . . They are much 

to realise their rents from the under- more apt to submit tamely to exaction, 
farmers and Eyots, are well calculated than to hazard a contest with a Ze- 
for the purposes intended;’' and the mindur; and they pay a kist or two in 
Collector of Alidnapore commences a advance much oftener than they hill in 
long able minute with the Avords: “I arrear.” 
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but when he fell into arrears, and the war began, he did 
all that he could, in his weakness, with fraud and lying 
and the collusion of his friends, to outwit his antagonist. 
Ho got the start, when he could, of his enemy, carried 
off all his moveables to a neighbour’s house, cut his 
standing crops in the*.night time, concealed them by the 
connivance of his friends, and met the distraining party 
with no worldly goods in his possession, but the rag 
about his middle, and a few earthenware pots in his 
house. The Zemindars certainly did complain that in 
tins way the weapon of distraint became a tel/wz irnbclle 
in their hands ; that they had great difficulty in obtaining 
the assistance of the police — that, if a small party went 
to distrain, they were beaten ; and that, if a large party 
■went, the expense was so heavy, that it was better not 
to distrain at all ; and that, as to suing the defaulter in 
our law courts, the process was so tedious, and the cost 
of maintaining the defendant, in prison so onerous, that 
they seldom gained anything but a heavy loss by the 
proceeding. 

Such was the plaint of the Zemindars. I do not 
doubt that such things happened. But the power of the 
Zemindar to oppress the Ryot must liavebeen far greater 
than that of the Ryot to outwdt the Zemindar. The 
husbandman was generally better disposed to submit to 
imposition than to battle it out with the proprietor, or 
the agent, who was sure to be a greater tyrant than his 
master. The Ryot had not much to lose, it is true; and 
it is argued that the constitutional indolence of the native 
character made him look upon mere loss of liberty as no 
evil, a]id that he Avas content to exist in gaol at the ex- 
pense of his oppressor. But indolent and debased as he 
may have been, he was not utterly hardened and reck- 
less. He could not meet with indifference a calamity 
that severed all family ties, and left wife and children at 
the mercy of the spoiler, and exposed to all the accidents 
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of life. He had, too, whatever he may have thought of 
tlic immunities of gaol-life, a horror of the police — a 
horror of the long journey to the justice-scat — and of a 
thousand vaguely apprehended evils, to which even the 
natural litigiousness of his character could not fortify 
him to look forward with complacency. The balance, 
indeed, was greatly against him, and he had sense enough 
to know it. He seldom invited a contest, which he 
knew must end in his ruin. It was better, ho thought, 
to compromise with fate, and bear the lesser evil of the 
two. So he acceded in patience to the extortionate de- 
mands made upon him, when he could ; when he could 
not, the Regulations took their course. And how de- 
structive that course was, may be gathered from the evi- 
dence of jMr. Rees, the collector of Purnoali, who speaks 
of “repeated instances (.)f families, nay whole villages, 
reduced to penury and distress by their (the middle-men’s 
and agents’) oppressive use of that power of distraint, 
which is vested in them -with ccpial authority as in the 
actual proprietor of the soil.” It was not till ten yeai’s 
afterwards that the Zemindar was prohibited from seizing 
even the agricultural implements and farm cattle of the 
Ryot: it was not till ten years afterwards that he was 
compelled to give due notice of his intention to distrain 
before coming down, with one fell swoop, upon all the 
property of his debtor.* 

If, then, the large estates, under the Permanent Settle- 
raent, continued to fall to pieces, and the wealthy Zemin- 
dars were still stripped of their lands, it would hardly 
appear that the cause of this decadence of the old aris- 
tocracy is to be found in the foct that “ Government 
had given to themselves the benefit of summary process 
with regard to the Zemindars, but had left the Zemin- 
dars to the tedious progress through all the technical 
forms of the courts in extracting payment from the 

• Author in the Calcutta Bevkw, 
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Ilyots."’* Kor was it that the assessment itself was 
oxcessi\" 0 . Under able and ccononiical management the 
estates yielded readily the required revenue. Hut the 
management, in most instances, was neither able nor 
economical. The Zemindars rvere often indolent and 
extravagant; they mismanaged iJieir estates, left them 
to the superintendence of underlings ; and were fatally 
given to ruinous lilig:>,tion. Tlieso causes combined to 
stimulate the Sale Act into imheafthy excited action ; and 
many of the families (old ormnv) wliom wc found in pos- 
session of the land, were doubtless brought to ruin by 
thcm.f Property has undergono a great revolution, 
since the Uegulations of 1793 brought the Zemindars of 
Bengal directly into the luuids of tlic English collector. 
Mr. Law was of o])inion that the Permanent Settlement 
would “raise a class of native gentlemen ]')roprietors, 
who would establish themselves in good lionses, with 
the various comforts of life;"J and it certainly did raise 
a class of native proprietors — of mushroom gentlemen — 
who built up their prosperity upon the ruins of otliei-s 
more mdbrlunato or improvident tlmn themselves. 

The Bengal ofticials admitted this — but tlicy doubted 
whether the change v.ms to be greatly deplored. I think 
that thojArcatod the matter of this great revolution in a 
very cool and ofT-liand manner, and I by no means share 
in the satisfaction expressed by some of thcjii at the 


* 2liWs II is to n/ of In di a . 
t A very able writer on Indian 
affairs, speaking of the revolution of 
property in India, states th'e causes very 
tnitlifully and forcibly, in the following 
passage: ‘‘ A minute inquiry into the 
causes wliicli liad transferred landed 
property from the older families to the 
traders and merchants, who owe their 
rise to the Company, might in a very 
few instances certainly prov'c that the 
transfer had been occasioned by causes 
beyond the control of the proprietor; 
hy famine, by drought, by inundation, 
by the over-assessment of a zealous 
revenue- officer, by the absence or the 


delay of an adequate remedy (o hasti- 
ness. But, ill a lar greater number of 
instances, the change of circumstances 
would be owing to the culpable indiffer- 
ence, or the reckless extortion of the 
landlords ; to the rack-rent of evil ad- 
visers or agents; to a spirit of litiga- 
tion wliicli is unrivalled in the forensic 
annals of Europe, and to a forgetfulness 
of the memorable aphorism that the 
immutable laws of Providence have de- 
creed vexation to violence, and poverty 
to rapine .”-— on the Ooveniment 
of India, — Morning Chronicle, March, 
1853.] 

t See ante^ page 178. 
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thought that the extinction of the largo Zcniindarries ; 
liowevcr much to be regretted as a fleeting the individual 
pro] u'ietor, Avould probably bo boncheial to the country 
at large, from th(?! estate falling into the possession of 
more able and economic management. But I am in- 
clined to believe that the evils of this revolution have 
l)een considerably over-stated. Indeed, it is remarkable 
that the Bermanenfc tSettlemcnt is charged with tAVo 
offences of an antagonistic and Avholly irrcconcileable 
character. It is said, on the one hand, that the settle- 
ment Avas com ph‘ ted with men who had no title to the 
privileges it accoided to them; and on the other, that it 
has .slri])ped the ancient geiitiy of Bengal of ])rivileges 
inherited from remote ancestral generations. One of 
these may be the rule; the other, the exception. They 
cannot both ])e tiie rule. 

It is not, hoAvever, to be denied, even by those Avlio 
recognise nothing hut evil in the Begulations of 1793, 
that tlie cruel o[)eratiou of the Sale Law is rather an acci- 
dent of the Bast than of the Brosent.* In spite of the 
publicity given to llie new Begulations, the Zemindars 
were at first but im|K-rfe.eily ac<iuainlcd Aviih them. 
They had been accustomed to personal coercion, but not 
to the sale of their lands; and they may, in the first in- 
stance, have believed tliat tlie tlircat Avonld not be car- 


♦ Mr. Campbdl, one of the most 
strenuous as he is one of the ehlc-st 
opponents of the Vormtuient Settlement, 
makes candiil admission oftliis. “Tiic 
general yhuv/' he ?ays, “of tlic inosent 
ivorking of the Pcrmaiu'iit Settloment, 
sliown by the last rei)orts, proves that 
the Bengalees now imderstanding our 
system, and the bad estates having 
fallen to Government, the revenue is 
realised with considerable punctuality. 
A good many sales for arrears still take 
place, but they are principally of small 
estates. {Some, iirobuhly, are per- 
mitted to go to the hammer by those 
wishing to dispose of tlicm, and to give 
a good title to the purchasers. Re- 


missions are occasionally made on the 
ground of natural calamities, but they 
are .snirdl in amount. The regularly 
settled estates of 1818-19 bore a’ reiit 
of B, ir),98,t)03 rupees, of w'hicli upwards 
of 90 ]H'rccnt, was realised within the 
year, jdong with 07 percent, of the last 
year 's balance, showing that the greater 
portion of the 10 per cent, current 
balance is the portion due at the end of 
the year, and collected in the next year. 
A little more than 1 per cent, w'as re- 
mitted or transferred to defaulters* 
register. . . Of the total demand on 
account of land-revenue, the wdiole is 
eventually realised within 1 to per 
cent ,** — \^CumpbdCs Moikrn Indicia 1 852 | 
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ricd into effect. It w:is often the interest of the agent to 
keep the Zemindar himsclt’ in ignorance of the danger 
which threatened his estate, and ho awoke ])erliaps, from 
the false security in which he had been lulled, only to 
find himself stripped of his lands, and his agent, under 
cover of some man of straw, in actual possession of a 
large portion of the dismembered estate. But tvhen 
the ]>roceedings of the collector’s oflicc became better 
understood, and the larger and nurro unmanageable 
estates fell to pieces, the operation of the Sale Law lost 
all its severity. The assessment, originally light, has be- 
come lighter by the improvement of the land, and the 
cases of. default are few. The unrealised balance every 
year docs not exceed one and a half per cent, on the en- 
tire revenue of the land under assessment. 

But tliere are still more important considerations than 
the transfer of these proprietary rights. It is lime that I 
should say something of the etiect of the measure on 
the general happiness of the people. Wlietg in 1802, 
Malcolm wrote that the visible results of the settlement 
were of the most satisfactory desciiptiun, he (.)nly wrote 
what iiOAv, fifty years afterwards, every traveller through 
Bengal would cheerfully endorse. The aspect of’ the 
country, under the operation of the Perpetual Settle- 
ment, seems to give the lie to the assertion that the 
people are ground down and depressed. There is hardly 
a rood of land not under cultivation. The jungle has 
entirely disappeared. “A man,” says a recent writer, 
“ may go for miles in any direction, east and north of 
the metropolis, and see plains succeeding to plains, 
where there is not one bigah of unproductive sod, and 
where many thousands of bjgahs give their return of two 
crops in the year, without irrigation, and without that 
careful labor which seems indispensable, in the Upper 
Provinces, to successful agriculture. More new bazaars 
will be found to have been established within the last 
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thirty years than old bazaars to have decayed. The 
circulation of money in the interior of such districts is 
very considerable. The number of men who derive 
competence and consequence from the soil, is large. Is 
it fair to say that all these re, suits are independent of the 
Perpetual Settlement ?”* 

It would seem then, that if the old aristocracy have been 
ruined, the country has not l)ceu ruined with them. The 
provinces under the Perpetual Settlement are the most 
thriving provinces in India. It is a great thing I know 
that they have enjoycal, under British nde, nearly a 
centuiy of unbroken peace. Nature, dotd:)tles.s, too, has 
done much for them. Their natural fertility is great. 
They are independent of artificial irrigation. But it is 
onlv since the Permanent Settlement wa.s introduced 
that the country has been cxemjited from the curse of 
periodical famine ; and some of the abkest men who have 
ever given themselves to the study of Indian aflairs, fore- 
most among whom were Edmoustone and l\icker,t have 

Calcnttit licview. of thi.s system lirivo all been brought up 

t 8ir Henry liussell says in his pub- in llengah where they have seen no 
lished Letters: other in action. Among the eminent 

“In one of my last conversations on authorities on this subject, Mr. Hodgson 
the subject with IVlr. Ldrnoustone, to is tlc‘ only one I reniemher, who, having 
whoso guidance and instruction 1 owe made himself conversant with both sys- 
any thing that 1 may linvc learned in teais, gives tlie prefcreiicQ to that of 
Iiulia, and whom I Jiavo looked up to liengal. AVith this single excox>tion, 
all my life with reverence and alli'etion, as far as lam aware, the whole of those, 
lu' a.scribed tlie iiresent exemption of wlio have Avit!ie.ssed the working of the 
Bengal from those periodical famines, two, are in lavor of the native ina- 
to which it was formerly subject, and chinery of tlie Btiotwar system. 
by which other tracts arc occasionally Tlie testiinon}’- of Mr. Tucker may be 
visited, to the influence of the i>erma- added: “ I never,” lie w-rotc to a brother 
nent system. In this I cannot concair, 1 )irector, “ can be i)crsuadcd that the 
without depreciating the value of good Kegulations of 1793 were not framed 
government, uniform protection, and on sound and just principles— but no 
slicker behind a wide and secure boim- person will contend that the Permanent 
dary. Unquestionably many able men, Settlement was not concluded with un- 
besides Mr. Edmoustone, have been due haste, and ui>ou defective materials; 
from the first, and still arc, the advo- but if the measure had not been jiro- 
cates of the Zemindarnj system. The secuted at the time, it would probably 
fact is, that we all of us lean to the never have been undertaken, and tlie 
doctrine of the school we have been country and the people would have re- 
brought up in, Indexicndently of the mained in the wretched condition to 
force of habit, wc cannot easily bring which they had been reduced under 
ourselves to think that that, M hich we short and corrupt sottlonients. If this 
have spent our lives in learning, is of great measure had no other merit, 1 
no substance or effect. The advocates would say that (under Providence) tho 

O 
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declared tlicir opinion that it mainly is to the settlement 
that tliis exemption (under Providence) is to be attri- 
buted. This in itself is no saiall thinm It is no small 

o 

thing to knov/ that the peasantry of Bengal arc never 
starving. “ As to the ]K)verty and misery of the actual 
ll^nt,” says the Avriter I haA'o quoted above — one of the 
ablest men now in India — “so much insisted on by 
several writers at the jnvscnt da}', we deny that matters 
arc as bad as rejiresontcd. What stj’ikes the eye most in 
any village, or set of villages, in a Bengal district, is the 
exuberant fertility of the soil, the sluttish plenty sur- 
rounding the Griliasla’s (cultivator’s) alxnle, the rich 
foliage, the fruit and timher-trecs, and the ])alpable evi- 
dence against anything like penury. Did any man ever go 
tlirouch a Bcjigallee village and find himself assailed bA' 
the cry of AA'aut or Ihininoy Was ho ever told that the 
Eyot and his family did not know Avheiv. to turn ibr a 
meal; that they had no shade to shelter them, no tank to 
bathe in, no employment for their active limbs ? That 
villages are not neatly laid out likr a model village; in an 
English county, that things ::eem to g-) on, year by year, 
in the same slovenly fashion, that there are no local im- 
provements, and no adA'anees in civilisation, is nil au'I'A' 
true. But considering the wretched condition of some 
of the Irish jteasantry, or (;acu the Scotch, and the 
misery experienced by hundreds in the purlieus of our 
great cities at home, compared AAuth the condition of tin; 
Byots, who kuoAV neither cold nor lumger, it is high time 
that the outcry about tin; extreme unhappiness of the 
Bengal liyot should cease.” 

I quote this, instead of putting ftu'ward the same 
truths on my OAvn authority, because it Avas Avritten in 
Bengal, only a few months ago, by one avIiosc opinions 
are supported by the evidence of his OAvn souses, and 

absence of that frightful scourge, fa- periodically visited, is m.ainly to he at- 
mine, with which the country iiad been tributed to it.”— [dfS. Cvrrespomhnce.'i 
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who ppcaks of what ho sees around him. I know that 
the Bengal Ryot lives in im envial)l('. state of sans- 
culofte/sin. I know that lie cnjeys the inestimable 
privilege of living witli only a rag ab(.)ut liis middle — 

O furtuiKiti ugricolti?! sua si bona uoriiit! 


] know that llie abode in Avbich lie dwells is one of very 
])rimitive (•onstruetion. I know tliat be does not drink 
beer, or eat beef, or read tlai news] ja per by a scat-coal 
fire.* I know tliat be does not trouble liiinself mucli 
abi.mt Governnieiit pa])cr, or otber public.- securities, and 
that be lives from baud to uioutb, in a rude, sim])lc 
manner, Avell conleuL it‘ be- can feed llinl^elf and tbo 
other inmates ol' bis clay-built coUago. But all that 1 
gatlier from my knowledge t,il‘ tbese I’acis is, tliat Bengal 
is very much unlike England, and that Avbat is a hard- 
ship in England is not a hard>liip in Bengal. 

Tbe ])easantry ol' Bengal are lUKiiie^lionably ])o(,>r. I 
do neat know any jicasantry wbo arc- ricb. “Riclies.” 
boAvevor, is, alter all, <.>nly a coinjiaraiive tc-rin, and ibe 
(jueslion is wbetber, according to tbeir wants tuid re- 
ciuirc-meuts, tbe jieasaniry L>t' Bengal are jioorer than the 
jieasautry of any otlicT ])art ol' llie world. 1 do not 
think that they are. Doubtless, tlicrc' are some- c-vils in- 
herent in the system undi'r Avbicli they licae In some 
parts of the Lowc-r .Province's there is a systc'in of under- 
letting Avhich is very injuiious to the cultivator, d'here 
is a middle-man, or more than one middle-man, betAveen 
him and the Zemindars, and a ])ru(it must be made by 

* may ai)pcar to belriiliiicr, but siirfd biin tliat it 'would not Ik* lonjjjbe- 

I can ai^siiro the most solemn ol* iny lore tbe beiudieial net ion of tbe ( iwu 
readers that it is not. It is a fact that C’ourts wtudd elotbe tln'in ;dl in slioes 
many people who have never visited and stoehines. This is nii old story in 
India look upon the condition of the Tinlia - but it ma}* not be equally Avell 
Bengal peasantry with ICnglish tyes, known in Knglnnd. I mtiy add to it, 
and bring all their ideas of English that Lord (ieorge BeiUinek was re- 
poverty and destitution to bear upon ported by tbe London })a2)ers to have 
the subject. Thus it is related that Sir alluded, in a famous s])eeeh on the 
.Elijah Inipcy, on his first arrival off Sugar Qiu stion, to the neeesKily of the 
Calcutta, told “brother Jlydo” to look huudred millions of the peo])le of India 
at the nakedness of the peo^de, and a.s- having to go without m (heir tea, 

o 2 ^ 
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each. Blit is tins peculiar to Bengal — is it peculiar to 
India It is the commonest thing possible in England. 
A tradesman in a country village, or a little townlet, will 
take a lease of a stack of cottages, each with a little 
garden behind it. lie will let these cottages severally, 
without the gardens — realise from his tenants collectively 
much more than the entire rent of the estate — then 
throw all the gardens into one and let them, at a high 
rent, to some well-to-do person whose grounds are con- 
tiguous to them, and who is anxious to increase his domain. 
In this manner the middle-man will, jierhaps, double the 
rent that he pays to the actual landlord ; and all at the 
expense of the peasants Avho are compelled to submit to 
his terras. In the towns, too, this system of under-letting 
is carried to a still more abominable (.'xtent. Think 
what are the profits derived by the middle-man from a 
London lodging-house, and what those lodging-houses 
are. The tenants pay from 200 to 400 per cent, above 
the actual value of the accommodation as estimated b}^ 
the real owner of the house, winch is parcelled out 
among a number of families, or let to a promiscuous 
croAvd of nightly occupants reeking with fever and 
filth. 

There is nothing in any part of India, ex6opt in lamiiie 
times.^ — and famine times have ceased in Bengal — to in- 
dicate the misery and degradation of which these l.,ondon 
lodging-houses are the visible signs. I am speaking now 
of them, however, only in connexion with the subject of 
middle-men, simply as respects the matter of rent. It 

* Mr. Shore (Lord Teignmouth), in The hirnior of a division pays to the 
his famous minute of June 18, 1789, farmer of a rcrgimnah, .btli. Tiie 
thus described the intermediate agency: farmer of a Pergunnah pays to the Zc- 
“ The Ryots who cultivate the soil i)ay mindar. And fith. The Zemindar car- 
their rent to a Mundel (head Ryot) or ries his rent to the office of the Govern- 
Gomastah (agent), of wliich each village ment,” Tliis classification, in all its 
has one or more, according to its extent, details, only applies to tlie very large 
2nd. The Mundel pays his rent to a estates, but with more or less iiiodifica- 
renter of two or throe villages. 3rd. tioii it may be said to represent the 
The renter pays to the farmer of a divi- general system, 
siou comprehending many villages. 4th. 
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may be said tliat with the Indian cultivator rent means 
something more than house accommodation. The land 
which is let to him by tlic middle-man is the arena of 
his industry — the source of his subsistence — ^in fact, that 
the middle-man stands between him and the very well- 
spring of hie. But this, too, is the commonest thing pos- 
sible in England. We liavc heard a great deal lately 
aljout the “ sweating system,” and otlicr vile systems, 
which intercept and diminish the rightful earnings of 
the working-man, and enrich the intermediate agent. 
These are great evils. It were well that we should 
think about them sometimes, when -we are volubly dis- 
coursing of the sLiflerings endiu’cd by the unhappy Bengal 
liyot. It wore well that we should think, too, whether 
wo may not lay them at the door of Free-trade, or the In- 
come-tax, or the new Police, or the Great Exhibition, as 
reasonably as we may attribute the poverty and misery 
of the Bengal R}'ot to the Permanent Zemindarry Settle- 
ment. 

Again, it is unquestionable that the Ryot suflers much 
under the burden of that great calamity, debt. lie bor- 
rows money at an exorbitant rate of interest, and the 
“ Mahajun,” who lends it to him, com[)elshim to purchase 
everything ho recpiires from people in Avhom the usiuer 
is interested, and in whoso gains he partieijratos. But is 
not this a system again well understood in England ? It 
little matters in what manner this payment of interest 
diminishes the daily comforts of the poor man — whether 
it reduces the profits of his own little cidtivation or the 
wages paid to him as the cultivator of other men’s lands. 
There is nothing from which our own people suffer more 
than from this slavery^ of debt. I do not believe that the 
Ryots in any part of India suffer as much from the ava- 
rice of the Mahajuns as our oivn workmen have suffered, 
and do suffer, from the “truck” and the “tally” systems, 
and other schemes by which advantage is taken of the im- 
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providence of the poor, Onr tradesmen prey as greedily 
upon the peasantry who once get on their books, and 
intercept their earnings with as ruinous a gripe, as the 
most wily Mahajun in Jessoix', 

It may be alleged that the Ryot is driven into debt by 
the exactions of the Zemindar, and that the great in- 
herent vice of the Pemumeut Settlonent is, that whilst 
the amount levialdc from the laiuled proprietor is defi- 
nitely and ])ennancntly fixed, there is no definition of the 
claim to be made by liim upon the under-tenant. It has 
been said, indeed, that “in the permanently settled dis- 
tricts of Bengal, nothing is settled, and little is known, 
except the Government asscssimait.”* And tluve is no 
doubt that this is the great blot of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. The Zemindars, except in a few special case?, 
exact from the Kyots as much as they can be made to 
pay; and there is no doubt tliat wliat is left to the actual 
cultivator, after all these exactions, is little more than 
suffices to keep the souls and bodies of the pcnisantry to- 
gether. Hastings, it lias lieen seen, was especially anxious 
to “ secure to the Ryots the perjietual and undisturbed 
possession of their lands, and to guai’d them against arbi- 
trary exactions, ”f and he maintained that it was the duty 
of Government “ to fix the deeds by which they hold 
their lands and ])ay their rents, to certain bounds and 
defences against the authority of the Zemindar.” But the 
ablest revenue-officers in the country admitted that it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to reduce such a fixation 
to anything like system ; and the attempt was abandoned 
m despair. It was decreed, indeed, that the Ryot had 
no rights, and he was left to fight it out with the Zemin- 
dar. The result is, that the assessment levied upon the 
actual cultivator is extremely variable, but that it seldom 
falls far short of the amount which, with extreme diffi- 

^ Jleportoftke Calcutta Finance Com- t See aniey pp. 155, 156. 
mitiee, July 12, 1830. 
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culty, ho can contrive to pay.* He is, in fact, left with 
what is sufficient only to supply the hare necessities of 
life. But there is nothing in this peculiar to the state of 
the rural population of Bengal. “In every country,” 
says Sisinondi, “ the share assigned to the laborer is 
most frequently only just what is sufficient to support his 
existence.” Existence is easily supported in Bengal ; 
and I believe that, in proportion to his wants, the pea- 
sant is as well sup[)licd in that flourishing province as in 
any part of the world. 

It is readily admitted that, if the advantages derivable 
from the increased productiveness of the settled districts 
could have been shared between the Zemindar and the 
Ryot, instead of passing enthely into the exchequer of 
the former, the arrangement would have aflbrded greater 
matter for congratulation. Under the existing system, 
the increased value of the land directly benefits neither 
the (-ioAH'rnmont nor the people. But the men, who 
stand between the Government and the people, are 
greatly tlie gainers by it. The residuary produce is 
theirs. The dlect has been to raise up a body of mode- 
rate capitalists, avIiosc existence is decidedly advantageous 
to the State jf and, though I lear much cannot be 
said in 1‘avor of their enlightenment and liberality — of 
their practical rcccjguition of the duties and responsi- 
bilities which pro[)erty entails, it may be hoped that they 
will learn in lime the great tnith that, by serving others, 


* 'Flic slaiKLiril,” said ^Ir. Shore, 
*‘was so intkTeriniiiatc, that the Kyots 
neither knew what they Jiad to pay, 
nor could the otliccrs of Government, 
without the most dilhciilt investigation, 
ascertain wdicthcr the Kyots had been 
imposed on, or not and again the 
same authority declared, that *‘of all 
subjects relating to tlie Itevenue, this, 
though the most important, was, at the 
same time, the most ciilhcult to ex- 
plain,*' and that “ he distrusted his own 
knowledge, and still more his ability, to 
render it intelligible.** 

f Mr. Tucker, in his very able Ke- 


vicAv of the Financial Situation of the 
East India Comi)any in 1824,’* says: 

There arc persons who, witnessing the 
flourishing condition of the Bengal pro- 
vinces, and knowing that the rents and 
income of the Zemindars have, in many 
instances, been immoderately increased, 
seem disposed to impute to Lord Corn- 
wallis an improvident sacrifice of the 
public revenue. The inference is as 
gratuitous as the imputation is unjust. 
The prosperity of the country and the 
growing opulence of the Zemindars are 
the happy eflccts of the Permanent 
Settlement.** 
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they serve themselves — that nothing contributes so 
largely to the wealth of the landlord as the prosperity of 
his tenantry, and that nothing so surely hastens his ruin 
as grinding the faces of the poor. 

I cannot afford to pursue the subject further in this 
place. Indeed, I had intended to confine myself en- 
tirely to the record of events ; and having bricfiy given 
the history of the uicubation of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, to speak of its present results only so far as they 
are exemplified by ascertained fixets. What I have 
shown, or proposed to shoxv, is this ; 

1 . That the Pevenue Svstem, which we found in ope- 
ration on the as, sumption of the Dewanee, was not con- 
ducive to the happiness of the people. 

2. That our initial experiments of brief leases and fluc- 
tuating assessments were advantageous iieitlier to the 
Government nor to the people. 

3. That all the ablest revenue-officers in the country 
were in favor of a Zemindarcc Settlement, and that 
the Court of Directors held the same opinion. 

4. That these officers had been for a great number of 
years collecting information whereupon to l)a,sc this 
settlement — and that the Court of Directors iverc of 
ojiinion that sufficient information had been collected. 

5. That Lord Cornwallis came out to India instructed 
to complete this settlement — that he xvas not, in any 
way, the author or originator of it — and that he sought 
for further information before carrying it into effect. 

6. That three years after his arrival in India he pro- 
mulgated the terms of the settlement — a decennial Ze- 
mindaree settlement — with an intimation, that with the 
consent of the Court of Directors, it would be rendered a 
permanent one. 

7. That three years after this promulgation the Court 
of Efirectors and the King’s Ministers consented to the 
perpetuation of the settlement ; and that nearly seven 
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years after his arrival in India Lord Cornwallis made 
the Permanent Zemindaree Settlement of Bengal the 
law of the land. 

8. That the first effect of the regulations was to bring, 
under the operation of the Sale Law, a large number of 
estates to the hammer, and greatly to impoverish several 
influential Zemindars. 

i). That a new Act — Act VII. of 1799, which relaxed 
the extreme strictness of the Sale Law, and gave the 
Zemindar increased poAver over the defaulting Ryot, 
greatly improved the condition of the former, and dimi- 
nished the number of sales. 

10. That by successive enactments the relations of the 
Zemindar and R 3 mt were further improved ; and that at 
the present time the quantity of land sold for arrears of 
revenue is very small in proportion to the area under 
assessment. 

11. That the assessment is in itself a moderate assess- 
ment, and does not press severely upon the industrial 
energies of the people. 

12. That from the very first the provinces have pros- 
pered under the Permanent Settlement — that large tracts 
of waste land have been reclaimed — that capital has ac- 
cumulated — and that the country has been exempted 
from the periodical famines which had so grievously 
alllicted them before. 

Las%, that the peasantry of Bengal, in so far as their 
happiness is affected by the Revenue Regulations, cannot 
be said to be more miserable than the peasantry of any 
other part of the Avorld. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Our First Territory in Madras — The Northern Circars — Old Revenue System — 
The Committee of Circuit rermanent Assessment — Tlic Barainahl — Ileacl and 
Munro — The Ceded Districts — The Ryotwar System — Village Settlements — 
Their Discontinuance — Return to the Ryotwar System — Its Results. 


Whilst in tlie latter years of tlie last century tlic ser- 
vants of the Company in Bengal were endeavoring to 
frame a system of land-revenue advantageous alike to the 
Government and the people, a similar experiment was 
being carried on .under the Presidency of Madras. We 
had possessed ourselves of tenitory in that part of the 
Mogul Empire at about the same period that first saw us 
assuming, on the banks of the Hooghly, the new dignity 
of territorial lords. A portion of the country known as 
the “Northern Circars”* was granted to the British by 
the Mogul, at the request of Lord Clive, in 17G5. This 
is the country which lies on the northern extremity of 
the present Madras Presidency between the seaboard and 
the Orissan hills. 

On our first acquisition of these territories the Com- 
pany’s servants did very much what they were douig in 
Bengal. They knew notliing about landed tenm’cs and 

♦ The Northern Circars formed part Company ; but on the capture of Ma- 
of the ancient kingdom of Ooria and sulapatam by the British in 1759, they 
TeHiiga. The territory which passed reverted to the government of the Ni- 
ihto our hands, and which consisted of zam. They were made over to us in 
Chicacole, Rajahmundry, Ellore, and 1765, and in 1788 Guntoor, upon which 
Condapelly, had been granted by Sala- we had a post odtt, was added to our 
but Jung to the French East India possessions. 
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revenue settlements. They could cany 'the revenue to 
account, when it was collected ; hut they did not know 
how to collect it. So they let the native administration 
take its course — they entered into engagenioiits with one 
or two large capitalists, for the payment of a certain 
amount of annual revenue or rent, and left them to col- 
lect it from farmers mid under-tenants and others, and 
did not much concern themselves about the maimer of 
its collection. 

This aiTangemcnt, however, Avas but of brief continu- 
ance. In 1769, the native administration was abolished, 
and the management of the Circars was placed in the 
liands of tlie Company’s servants — of certain provincial 
chiefs and councils, who had no administrative know- 
ledge or experience of any kind, and could not talk the 
native languages with more tlueucy or correctness than 
a cadet in the first year of his inexperience, or a Chief 
Justice at the end of his career. But the condition of 
alTairs before their interference had been so irredeemably 
bad, that they could not introduce greater disorder into 
the administration, or greater misery among the people. 
There were two kinds of landed tenures then recognised. 
There Avero Zemindarry lands — ^lands held by certain 
chiefs as tlieir hereditary estates, paying tribute to the 
Government of the day; and there Avere “Havelly” lands, 
or “ portions of territory not in tlie hands of Zemindars, 
but in those of the Government, and iu Avliich it was, 
therefore, optional to adopt any system of management 
for collecting the land-revenue from the Byots.”*’ The 
land was for the most part leased out to speculators, 
grasping Dubashes and others, Avho had as little regard 
for the welfare of the cultivators as the Avorst of the Ze- 
mindars. On both descriptions of lands the llyots were 
defrauded and oppressed. The Zemindars, or contrao 


* Fifth JReport 
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tors sub-rented the lands. The middle-man had to make 
his profits, and so it happened that little more than 
a fifth or sixth of the produce could be retained by the 
actual cultivator. 

On the Circars passing into our hands, the Company’s 
servants were glad to make any arrangement which 
would save them the necessity of a detailed management 
of unfamiliar business, so they allowed the Zemindars and 
large renters to appropriate the revenues on condition 
of their paying certain stipulated amounts to Govern- 
ment. The provincial chiefs, ignorant of the language, 
and inexperienced as revenue-collectors, were obliged 
to conduct all inquiries through their native underlings, 
or rather to leave them to do all the business I'or them- 
selves. Little or no progi'css was made towards good 
government, and, probably, none lor some time would 
have been made, but that the state of aflairs in the 
Northern Circars fixed the attention of the home 
authorities; and in those days the Court of Directors 
greatly surpassed their Indian servants in enlightenment 
and benevolence. They were eager to see a better 
system of administration introduced into their Madras 
territories, and they ordered that a Special Commission, 
or, as it was denominated, a Committee of Circuit — to be 
composed of certain members of the Madras Council — 
should proceed into the districts and institute rigid inqui- 
ries into their general condition, with a view to the defini- 
tion of the rights and the protection of the interests of all 
classes. The instructions of the Court of Directors were 
conceived in a lil^eral and enlightened spirit, and clearly 
and emphatically expressed. But the Committee of 
Circuit was a failure. The Provincial Courts thwarted 
its operations. The Zemindars would render the Com- 
missioners no assistance, but rather endeavoured to throw 
dust in their eyes. They could not speak the native Ian- 
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guages, and all their information reached them through 
the lying medium of men who were interested in con- 
cealing or distorting the truth. 

So it happened that though the Committee of Circuit 
continued its operations from year’s end to year’s end, 
no fixed system was introduced. Annual leases were 
granted in the first instance — then settlements for three 
or five years. The “ Havelly ” lands were let, in most 
cases, on the system of Village Settlements, but they 
were very imperfectly made. And altogether the hu- 
mane intentions of the Home Government were most in- 
adequately fulfilled. But the tendency of all our admi- 
nistrative efforts at this time was towards gradual im- 
provement, In 1786, a Board of Revenue, after the 
Bengal fashion, was established at Madras ; but it was 
in continual collision with the Provincial Councils, which 
obstructed the working of its machinery, whilst they did 
no good by themselves. So Lord Hobart, who was 
then Governor of Madras, abolished the Provincial 
Councils, and appointed collectors in their stead. But 
tlie collectors, like the other functionaries of whom 1 
have spoken, had small acquaintance with the native 
languages, and were compelled to leave the minutiic of 
revenue detail to their Dewans and Dubashes, and other 
native underlings, avIio throve upon the ignorance of 
their masters. 

But the Permanent Zemindarec Settlement had been 
by this time introduced into Bengal ; and it had many 
advocates in high places both at home and abroad. The 
Madras Board of Revenue had been studying the 
minutes of Shore and Cornwallis ; and the Court of 
Directors had written out, that “ bemg thoroughly 
sensible of the propriety and expediency of the late 
revenue and judicial regulations established in Bengal, 
they directed the Madras Government to consider the 
expediency of adopting similar plans for the Northern 
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Circars, including tlic Jagliirc and the Ceded Districts.” 
This was written in 1795, but at this time the Board 
were liardly prepared to recommend the perpetuation of 
the settlement; they required time for tlie (.*ollection of 
further infonnation; and it was not until 1799 that they 
reported to the Supreme Government that they were 
possessed of materials for a permanent Zemind any settle- 
ment. Lord Wellesley, who had by this time', succeeded 
to the Governor-Generalship of India, earnestly sup- 
ported the plan of his predecessor, and recommended its 
extension to ISIadras. The Court of Directors supported 
the recommendation, and early in 1801 wrote to the 
Govemment of Madras that “ they had determined to 
concur in the instructions of tlic Governor-General for 
proceeding at once to tlie jicrmamait assessment of the 
lands oh the coast.” A special Commission was accord- 
ingly appointed to carry out these iiistructiojis, and be- 
tween the years 1802 and 1804 the Jiortliern districts of 
Madras were permanently assc'ssc'd.* 

Thus were the pj'iucij)les of the Permanent Zemindarry 
Settlement applied to that tract of country, under the 
Madras Presidency, which first passed into our hands. 
The Country, too, around INIadras, hnown as “ the Jag- 
hecr,” which had been ("(btained from the Newab of 
Arcot, partly in 1750, and partly in 17G3, in return for 
services rendered to that state, was at the same time 
subjected to the same process.f But Avhilst all these 
measures for the settlement of the ancient territories of 

* Tlie manner of the asse.‘‘Sinent, in yielding from 1000 to 5000 star pagodas 
respect of the division of estates, is tlius annual rent, but in some instances 
indicated in the Fifth Kepurt. ‘‘The more, were sold at puMit* auction, snl)- 
lands already in the hands of Zemindars ject to the terms of the Permanent Zc- 
were confirmed to them in perpetuity mindarry tenure/’ A is about 

on the prcvscribed conditions. Tbo rupees, or 7 sliillings, 
assessment on each Zemindarry neccs- f “ The JA^inanent Setllement of the 
sarily yaried according to the local Jaghiro took jihice in 1802 , the lands 
extent. In some it considerahly ex- having been divided into sixty-oue 
cecded alakh of star pagodas; in others estates, hearing an assessment of from 
it was under 1000 star pagodas, 'i'he 2000 to 5000 star pagodas, and sold to 
Ilavelly lauds having been parcelled individuals in tbo same manner as the 
out into estates of a convenient size, ‘ Havellys ’ of tlic is^orthern Circars. 
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the Company at Fort St. George were in progress, 
we were adding new territories to that Presidency, 
and the question of land-assessment came up again for 
discussion and decision, in connexion with new countries 
ceded to us far down in the Southern Peninsula. In 
1792 , the first war wdth Tippoo placed a considerable 
tract of country, whic^h had before owned the Sidtan of 
Mysore for its master, in the hands of the Company. A 
treaty was signed, wliich delivered over to the British 
the Baramahl (or Salem) and the provinces of Diii- 
dighal and Malabar. The second war with Tippoo, 
which overthrew the only power in Southern India 
Avhich dared to rc'sist or molest us, added to our terri- 
tories Canara and Soond.ah ; and in 1801 all the pos- 
sessions of the Kewab of Ai’cot in the Carnatic were 
made over to us by that prince. We had liow new 
problems of revenue to solve, noAv districts to settle. 

The Court of Directors, AAdien unfolding their opinions 
regarding the application of the permanent system to the 
Madras territories, had pointed out the peculiarities of 
our ncAv acquisitions in tlic Carnatic, and had suggested 
that, as they Avere not so far advanced in civilisation as 
the Bengal provinces, they might not be ripe for the re- 
ception of the benefits and ble.ssings intended for them — 
that indeed “ any attempt to introduce a regular system 
of order or just sentiments respecting the Amine of per- 
manent rights, would bo idle and nugatory till their 
minds Avere to a ceitain extent prepared to feel the im- 
portance of these benefits,” The success Avhich had 
attended our eflbrts to establish a fixed system in the 
Northern Circars had not been sufficient to encourage us 
to extend the experiment to the noAv lands obtained by 
cession and conquest in the Southern Peninsula. Wo 

The date ou which the land-tax, pay- certain accounts of the produce and 
able by the Zemindars to Government, ^ross collections in preceding year/^ — 
was calculated and determined, were [Fifth Report,'] 
the actual state of the resources and 
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found, too, that a different description of landed tenures 
had existed under the native governments ; and we liad 
always endeavoured to assimilate our system of revenue 
collection to that which had presumedly obtained before 
our assumption of the fiscal management of the country. 
Moreover, on the cession of these tracts of Tippoo’s old 
country, the duty of settling the ceded districts had been 
entrusted to a class of men very different from those who 
had carried out the settlement of Bengal and the Nortliern 
Circars. It was entrusted — not to the Company’s civil 
servants, but to a little band of soldiers, who brought to 
this new work more zeal than knowledge, more honesty 
than experience, and who, whatever may be the opinion 
entertained of the result of their labors — whether it be 
determined that they carried out “ a system which en- 
sures, at the same time, the just dues of the Government 
and the just rights, not of a new-made Zemindar, but of 
an industrious peasantr}’-,”* or one which has “ resulted 
in the impoverishment of the country, the people, and 
the Government itself ”t — still deserve all honor for the 
benevolence of their intentions, the singleness of their 
aims, and the unwearying perseverance with which they 
prosecuted their labors. 

At the head of the Commission first appointed in 1702 
was Captain Bead, an officer who had been for some 
time employed on the staff of the Madras army, and who 
had exhibited great aptitude for business as well as an 
intimate acquaintance with the language and manners of 
the people. With him were associated three junior 

* Calcutta Beview^ vol. xvii. Article; and by fair means too ; but he was so far 
“The Land lie venue of Madras” — a from taking advantage of his situation 
very valuable and interesting paper, for this purpose, that he even gave up his 
compiled principally from manuscript bazaar and many other perq^uisites of 
records. I am indebted to it for many his military command, and received 
of the details contained in this chapter, nothing but his prize-money and com- 

t H. St,G. Tucker, mission, which altogether, I believe, 

J The following is Munro’s account amounted to about 6000 /. Whatever I 
of the man at whose feet he sat as a might have done, had I been left to mj’'- 
revenue student: “ Read is no ordinary self, I could get no pickings under such 
character. He might, in Mysore, have a master, whose conduct is invariably 
amassed as much money as he chose, regulated by private honor and the 
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officers, Macleod, Graliam, and Munro — a name which 
lias become inextricably associated with all our ideas of 
the land-revenue of Madras. “ Our only system,” said 
Munro, “ is plain hard labor.” “ Wc have' only to guard 
the Ryots from oppression, and they will create the 
revenue for us.” But in these days, when so much has 
been written about diflerent systems of Land-revenue, 
the working of all <^f which involves no inconsiderable 
amount of “ plain hard labor,” it is necessary to adopt a 
more specific style of description. The system is that 
Avhich is now (under fidlcr devcdoimient) known as the 
“ Ryotwar system.” It recognised the Government as 
])roprietor of the soil, and undertook to determine the 
rights of every man wlio paid a single ru])ce to the Sircar. 
It was a settlement to be made directly witli the Ryots 
themselves ; and its object was to protect the interests of 
the actual cultivators of the soil. 

It Avas, hoAvever, in the first instance only an experi- 
ment, "What Read and his ass(.)ciates did, at this time, 
was not to determine a system, or to settle the future 
mode of assessment, l.)ut to collect information and to 
ascerlahi rights, with a vicAv to ulterior measures. How 
tlu'y proceeded has been detailed by Munro himself. 
“Captain Read,” he wrote in 1794, “ in order to be cn- 
“ abled to turn his attention to general arrangements, 
“ has divided the ceded countries, among his assistants. 


public interest. These, and unM’earied 
zeal in wliatcvcrhc undertakes, consti- 
tute the great features of his cdiaracter. 
The enthusiasm in the pursuit of 
national objects, which seizes others by 
fits and starts, is in him constant and 
uniform. These (pialitics, joined to an 
intimate knowledge of the language and 
manners of the people, and a happy 
talent for the investigation of every- 
thingconnected with revenue, eminently 
qualify him for the station which he 
now fills with so much credit to him- 
self and benefit to the people.” — [Gkit/’if 
Life of Sir T/wmas ^^unro.'] The writer 
in the Calcutta Eeview, quoted above, 

P 


says: ‘‘If any further testimony were 
necessary to the indctatigablc zeal and 
pure unaffected philanthropy of this 
excellent man, the whole of the iiublic 
records and tlie traditions of the district 
afibrd it in ample abundance; and there 
is something peculiarly interesting in 
coiniiaring in these local records, the 
speculative views, tlic imperfect sen- 
tencos, and even the inqiorfect spelling 
of this pioneer in Indian Revenue, with 
the clear and decisive views, the trans- 
IRirent style, and the strong practical 
decision of the pupil then rising into 
fame.” 
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“ into three divisions.* These arc again subdivided 
“ into ‘Tebsildarvccs/ few of whicli arc under ten or 
" above thirty thousand pagodas.f The Tebsildars, 
“ who have charge of them, are more receivers of 
“ the llcvenue, for they cannot eitlun’ raise or lower 
“ the rent of a single indiA^idual. They are not ])cr- 
“ mitted to give any decision, unless on matters of the 
“ most trilling nature — to refer all disputes respecting 
“ property to a Court of Arbitration, to order the 
“ members of such Courts to assemble, to receive the 
“ kists (instalments) from the head farimn’s of the 
‘‘ villages, and the accounts from the village ac- 
“ countants, and to transmit them to the collector of 
“ the division, is the Avholo of their duty, livery 
“ Tehsildarrce is farmed out in A illages to tlie ‘ goiirs,’ 
“ or head farmers, wlio, haAing tlic management of 
“ the details of cultiA'ation, may be considered as 
“ renters of the countiy, though they arc^ in fact 
“ answerable only for the amount ol‘ their OA\ n jAar- 
“ ticular lands, for the Avhole inhabitants are jointly 
“ ansAAm’able for the IlcA'cmic of tlic village, Avliich is 
“ seldom less tlian ten pagodas, or more tlian one 
“ thousand. Every man, aaIio i)ays a single rupee to 
“ GoA'^ernment, has the rent of liis land fixed by the 
“ division collector, for Avhich be has a roll, signed by 
“ him, spccifv’ing tlic nature and quantity of it, and the 
“ periods of payment. As the gotir can demand no 
“ more than the stipulated rent, he can, of course, 
“ gain nothing by the liyots, and as every man enjoys 
“ the profits of his oavii lands, it is for these reasons 

that the AAdiole are made jointly rcsponsil)lc for the 
“ deficiency.”^ 

Such, as described by Miuu*o, Avere some of the main 
features of the system as oin Government found it,§ 

♦ Munro, Maclcocl, and Graham. X Captain Mnnro to Captain Allen f 

f That is to say, tlie amount of the June 8, 1704. — Gleip's Life of Munro, 
revenue raised from each was seldom § Hyder’s system of finance was 
under 10, or above 30,000 pagodas. much the same as under all other native 
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and as it was now to bo experii nontally continnod. 
But tli(5 young officer clearly saw that tliero was a 
\ital dclcct in it, wlucb it was incunil)ent on tbo new 
Govcrnnicnt to remedy. “ The exertions of industry,” 
he wrote, “hare always be<m rest rained by the de- 
mands of Governnu'ut heeynng pace with their profits, 
and often outrunning tliem.”* It was in obviation 
of this very evil ihat the Bengal administrators had 
introduced the Bermanent Bystcmi into the Soubah- 
darrv ; and Munro gave his evidtaice, indirectly but em- 
])hatically, in favor of that system, uhen ho wrote : 
“ The ecd(:'d countri('s have, however, many natural 
“ advantage's, and are cajiabh', of great improve'.ments, 
“ Tlic first step for the attainment of this object must 
“ be the settlement of tin* lease at a moderate rent, for 
“ all attempts to lietter their situation will be in vain 
“ as long as the land-tax is not only high, but arbi- 
“ traiwo” It would have been well if, a few V(^ars 
atteiwvards, this truth had been held more distinctly in 
remembrance. 

This, indeed, was the princijde that Bead enunciated, 
and on w liich he desired that the settlement should bo 
based. “ Corrcs]iondent with my original design,” he 
wu'ote, “ you w ill find my grand objects arc these : 
The securing the Beveniie its dues, to the industrious 
their fair advmitagcs, and to all the inliabitants every 
accommodation consistent with good policy.” There 
was obviously at that time some leaning in his mind 
towards the Permanent System so much favored in 

governments; lie rented the country in vinces. His last was nnicli the same 
largo districts to Aiimildars, Avho were as we have now in the Coded I*ro- 
pretty regular in their payments, be- \incQs:^-~lC(tp(. Munro fo Capt. AlUn, 
cause the terms were favorable; but, Junes, Life of Munro.'] 

besides collecting the public revenues, “ The tanks are few,” he added, 
they amassed large sums for themselves “ and having been neglected ever since 
. . . Tippoo began his reign with llyder made liimself master of JVIysore, 
changing every civil and military ar- arc in so ruinous a condition, that it will 
raiigemcnt of his father, and he changed require a considerable sum to save tlie 
his almost every year, and always on present produce of the land beneath 
these occasions framed new codes of them from being lost altogether.”— 
Regulations to send to diflerent pro- [Idid'] 

V 
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liigb. places, both in India and in England ; but he 
was a man mucli given to speculation, and he was 
little disposed to pronounce a decisive judgment in 
emphatic support of one kind of assessment or another, 
lie called upon his assistants to expound their views, 
and they all responded to the call. Munro sent in a 
lengthyand elaborate paper, which has never yet been 
given to the world, reviewing the vholc question of 
llyotwarce Settlement, find pronoimciiig a strong 
opinion in its favor. The ])lan — lie wrote in conclu- 
sion, summing up the practical suggestion, each one 
of wliich is pow erfully elaborated in the body of the 
letter — “The plan,” ho 'wrote, “wliich it appears to 
“ me wmild be best calculated to secure to the people 
“ the fruits of their industry, and to Government a 
“ permanent Ilcvenuc, is comprised under the following 
“ heads : — 1. A reduction of 15 per cent, to be made 
“ on the lease settlement. 2. The country to bo 
“ rented inmiediately of Government by small farms 
“ as at present, every one receiving just as much land 
“ as he demands. 3. Settlements to lie annual ; that 
“ is to say, every man to Ijc permitted to give up or 
“ take whatever land he pleases every year. 1. Every 
“ man to have a jiart, or the wliole of his lands on 
“ lease who wishes it : and in order to encourage the 
“ application for leases, all lands held under annual 
“ tenures to be taken from the occupants and given to 
“ such other farmers as may demand them in lease, or 
“ their paying to Government, as purchase-money, one 
“ year’s rent for any particular field, or one half 
“ year’s for the whole farm. 5, Villages and districts 
“ to be responsible for all individual failures. C. All 
“ lands included in the lease should remain invariably 
“ at the rent then fixed after the proposed reduction of 
“ 15 per cent. 7. All lands, not included in the lease, 
“ should be rented at the average of the village to 
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“ wliicli they belong. 8. Lands ineluded in the lease, 
“ being given up and allowed to lay waste, for any 
“ number of years, shonld, when again occupied, pay, 
“ the very first year, tlie full rent as beforo. 9. All 
“ castes, whether natives or aliens, to pay the same 
“ rent for the land. 10. No additional rent ever to be 
“ demanded for improvements — ^thc farmer, .who by 
“ digging a well, or building a tank, converts dry land 
“ into garden or rice-fields, to pay no more than the 
“ original rent of the ground. 11. No reduction of 
“ the established rent ever to be allowed, except 
“ where the cochineal plant, mulbcrrv, &c., are culti- 
“ vated.”* 

This was the plan conceived by IMunro, when an 
assistant to Colonel Lead, in the Baramahl — but 
although, in those days as noAv, there was a good deal 
of lengthy writing, there was no lack of Avorking too ; 
and the materials for the settlement Avcrc beinj? col- 
lected apace. “ The Baramahl has noAV been com- 
pletely surveyed, and the rents of it fixed,” Avrotc 
Munro, in September, 1798. “ They arc on an aA'oragc 
nearly what they were under Tippoo. The inhabitants 
jiaid the same then as now ; but the deficiency of his 
receipts arose from the peculations of a host ofrevenue- 
olficers. The rent here, as I believe, in CA'cry other 
part of India, is too high.”t The rent was certainly 
too high in Madras, for Colonel Lead ascertained and 
rcj)orted, that Avhilst in Bengal the rent paid to Go- 
Ammment amounted to forty-seven pagodas the square 
mile, in Madras it was not less than seventy. “ The 
increase to the public revenues,” wrote Graham to 
his chief, “ has been obtained in consequence of Go- 
vernment having added thereto that portion of the 

* 3iS, Records, quoted in tlie Ctd- the dates of the original documents 
cuHn Review. ^ It is to be regretted that which he quotes, 
the author of tliis able and interesting f Gleiy^s Life of Sir Thomas Mmiro* 
pai)er has not, in all instances, given 
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produce ^liicli is the life of fiitm’c exertions in 1ms- 
bandiy, and, as a compensation for a variety of disasters 
peculiar to the comitry, ought nudou1)tedly to go to 
the former. Upon this vieu" of the subject, although, 
it may be deemed unusual olficial language, yet I 
hesitate not to regr(it every pagoda that has been 
thus added to the junima, because I am scnsil)le of its 
evil tendency, and because I lia\'c ever been taught to 
believe that the alfairs of Government flourish in pro- 
portion to the prosperity of its servants.”* The assess- 
ment, too, varied greatly in the dilfcrcnt divisions. 
The average assessment per acre Avas, on the dry lands, 
m the Southern Divisioji, two ru[)ees ; in the Centre, 
one and a half; and i]i the Is’orthern, one. On the 
Avet lands, it was in the Souiliern Division, ('lew'n ; in 
the Centra;, six and a half; and in Ihe ^iorthem, 
five and a half rupees.f The aA crago rent may bo 
set doAvn at little more than three shillings an acre on 
the common soils ; and the aA^crage contribution of each 
farmer was about seventy shillings a year.:j; 

Whilst the rcA'cnuc settlement of the lands ceded to 
the British, after the Avar of 1792, Avas still in an ex- 
perimental state, the held of investigation Avas greatly 
enlarged Iry the results of the second wav Avitli Tippoo. 
Our possessions in Southern India Avere extc.nded by 
the conquest of Mysore in 1799. Bead and Munro 
botlr joined the grand army. After the fall of Sc- 
ringapatam, the former resigned liis office, as chief 
collector of the Baramalil ; and Munro, Avho ought to 
have succeeded liini, AA^as sent to settle the revenue of 


Records., quoted in Colcuita lleview. 
•f C(dcutta Review, 

X ‘‘ The arerage rent ofcultivated land 
in this country is not more tlian three 
shillings an acre. Waste lands pay 

nothing Tlic average rent of the 

whole body of farmers is not more 
than ten pagodas each, .... This 
extreme poverty is the principal cause 


of the lowness of the vent, and not any 
fault of the soil; for at least three- 
fourths of the lands in cultivation arc 
capable of producing cotton, sugar, 
and indigo; but though the Kyots have 
little money, I imagine that they suffer 
less real distress than the peasantry of 
Europe.” — [Afunro to his Father ^ 

1796. — Glei(/s Fife.'] 
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Canara. ''Clio appointDicnt was imwelcomc — ^tlio duties 
were irksome to him — ^l)ut lie was soon removed to 
another and more extended sphere of action. In 
1800, the country, which on the partition of Tippoo’s 
domains had hcen made over to the Nizam, was ceded 
hy him to the British ; and on the districts passing 
into our hands, Munro was made chief collector, or 
superintendent, with a stall* of civil assistants to con- 
duct the detail duties under his eye.* 

It was during the scvim years that followed the 
cession ol* those districts that jMiuu'o perfected hmiself 
ill the service, in which he had graduated under Head. 
And whatevia* may h(* thought of the theories which 
he advocated, all men ivill admit that, in practice, ho 
u as tlu; model of an Indian administrator. lie was 
one of the first who, in that jiart of the country, carried 
to the work of revenue-settlement a thorough ac- 
([uaintance with the language and manners of the 
people, lie was, in the hapjiy language of Mr. 
Wel)h(', an nndnhashcd ollicir — one who moved about 
familiarly among the rude villagers without an inter- 
preter at his elbow, andi\ho not only knew and under- 
stood all classes, but had a heart to sympathise 
with them. They looked up to him with veneration; 
called him their father ; and ivhatcver might be their 
condition, knew that he would respect their rights. 
Erom year’s end to year’s (uid he toiled on unremit- 
tingly, seorning delight and living laborious days, but, 
in the weariness and n astc of a life of continued labor 
and isolation, in an unhealthy climate, preseiwed in 
all his early freshness and warmth, by the good home 

That excellent man, Mr. Webbo, Mr. Thackeray, wlio has received the 
the chief Fccrotary of Madras, of whom reward for the Gentoo languap:e ; Mr. 
Wellington said that he was one of the Stodart, who has hcen for a long time 
ablest men^ lie ever know, wrote to a.ssistant to one of our northern col- 
Munro, “The a.s8istants may be Mr. lectors; and some otlier unduhashed 
Ckichrano, Clive’s head-assistant, wlio Persian if I can find him.” 
is master of Persian and Ilindostaiiee : 
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feeling' Avliicli was perpetually bubbliug up witliin him. 
Ilis strong natural sagacity was remarkable. He 
read cliaract('r at a glance. But lie had more valuable 
qualities even than these. It was the conscientious- 
ness of the man which raised him to high station. Ko 
man — not OAxm the great captain, who was the friend 
and correspondent of “ dear Mnnro, ” and Avho Avrote 
him pleasant letters about Ids first Auctory at Assye — 
had a stronger sense of the paramount claims of duty. 
The character and career of such a man shoidd be held 
in atfcct ionate remembrance by cA^ery young soldier in 
the Indian army. There is not one of them aaTiosc 
unaided talent, industry, and integrity, may not raise 
him to the same high eminence as was attained by 
the young Scot, Avho began his career Avithout a pagoda 
in his pocket, a blanket to cover him at night, or a 
pillow AAdiercon to lay his head. Ilis schoolfcUoAvs 
said of him that, as a boAL he carried evcrvthing be- 
fore him, by “ his coolness, his courage, and his un- 
equalled endurance.” The same characteristics, in the 
moral, no less than in the jihysical signification of the 
Avords, made the fortune of the man. And there is 
not a cadet who joins in the general salute, on the 
examination day at Addiscombe, for Avhom the due 
exercise of the same high qualities may not AAun the 
same high rcAvard. 

Eor seven years Munro labored diligently and un- 
ceasingly in the Ceded Districts. lie has given us, in 
his OAvn clear, forcible words, an account of the labors 
of a collector, and of the general system of coUectioii 
in the IlyotAvarec country, Avhich sparkles up, fresh 
and bright, amidst a somcAvhat dreary Avaste of “ Re- 
venue Selections,” and makes the whole process of 
assessment intelligible to the dullest understanding. 
“The collector,” he wrote, “sets out on his circuit in 
“ September or October, Avdicn the early crops begin to be 
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“ reaped, and ilie late ones to l)e down. On avviving in a 

“ district he assembles all the llyots of'tlie four oi-five 

“ nearest villages, 'llic first business is, to learn bow 

“ far the cultivation of the priisent year is more or less 

“ than that of tlic last. This is soon done, by tlie help 

“ of the Telisildnrs’ and Curnums’ accounts, compared 

“ uitli the reports of the Potails and llyots. Where 

“ there is a decrease it is eommonlv owing to deaths, 

“ emigrations, or loss of catth'. AYherc there is an 

“ increase, it is usually diaavi'd from new settlers, or 

“ additional lands beiug occupied by the old ones. In 

“ the ease of deereasi^, the rent of the lands thrown up 

“ is deducted from the settlement of last vear : in that 

1/ ^ 

“ of increase, the rent of the land newly occupied is 
“ added ; and in both cases the rent of the remaining 
“ lands remains the same as before. Tlie rent of the 
“ land newly occupied is determined by the accounts 
“ of what it was in former times ; or, if such accounts 
“ cannot be procured, by the opinions of the most in- 
“ tclligcnt llyots ; but the full rtmt of waste land is 
“ not exacted until it has been in cultivation from two 
“ to seven years. Tlie number of years, and the gra- 
“ dational rise in each year, depend upon the nature 
“ of the land and the custom of the village. They are 
“ known to all parties; and all doubts are removed by 
“ their l>cing detailed in a proclamation, or coule 
“ namah, under the collector’s seal, circulated to every 
“ village. 

“ If the cultivation is the same as last year’s, and 
“ no failures occur among the Eyots, the rents remain 
“ unaltered. If the crops arc bad, and it a])pears that 
“ some of the poor Eyots must liaAX a remission, the 
“ loss, or a part of it, is assessed upon the lands of the 
“ rest, where it can bo done without causing any ma- 
“ terial inconvenience. This assessment never exceeds 
“ ten or twelve per cent., and is much oftener relin- 
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“ quislied tliaii carried into effect. In cases where it 
“ can he easily l)orne, it is frequently agreed to witli- 
“ out difficulty ; and if opposition is made, it is gcnc- 
“ rally soon got over, hy tlie mediation of the llyots 
“ of the ncighhouring villagi's present. These discuss 
“ the point in ipicstion \\ ith the llyots of the objecting 
“ village, tell them that it is the custom of the coun- 
“ try, use such other arguments as may he a|)plicahle 
“ to the subject, and never fail in persuading them to 
“ accede to tlic demand, unless it is really too high, in 
“ which event it is lonxu'cd. 

“ Wherever individuals or villages object to their 
“ rent, it is always the most expeditious and satisfae- 
“ tory way of settling the disputi', to refer it to the 
“ llyots of otlii'i* villages, nho do mori^ on such occa- 
“ sions in luilf an hour than a collector and his cut- 
“ cherry in a whole year.” 

xill this, however, was merely experimental. The 
question of the eventual settlement of these districts 
remained still in abeyance. Jlut experience had 
strengthened Munro’s convictions ; and the plan 
which he had recommended, as the disciple of Head, 
in the Baramahl, ^ras no^v, with some modifications, 
more autlioritatively enunciated by the chief collector 
of the Ceded Districts. Writing, in August, 1807, to 
the Board of llevcuue, Wunro thus particularised the 
terms of his pro])oscd llyotvvaree Settlement — “ The 
‘‘ following articles contain the principles on nhich 
“ the settlement should be formed : — 1st. The settle- 
“ ment should b(5 llyotwarce. 2nd. The amount of 
“ the settlement shall increase and decrease annually, 
“ according to the extent of the land in. cultivation. 
“ 3rd. A reduction of 25 per cent, on all land shall 
“ be made in the survey rate of assessment. 4th. An 
“ additional reduction in the assessment of 8 per cent., 
“ or 33 per cent, in all, shall be allowed on all lands 
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“ watered by Avells, or by water raised by macliinery 
“ from rivers and nidlahs, provided tlie cultivators 
“ keep tlic wells or cmljaiilancnts (dirroas) in repair 
“ at tbeir own expense. A similar reduction shall 
“ 1)C allowed on the lands watered by small tanks, 
“ wherever the cultivators agree to bear the expense 
" of repairs. 5th. Every Eyot shall be at liberty, at 
“ the end of every year, either to throw up a part 
“ of his land, or to occupy more, accordmg- to his 
“ circumstances ; but whether ho throw up or occupy, 
“ shall not be permitted to select, but shall take or 
“ reject proportional shares of the good and bad toge- 
“ thcr. Gth. Every llyot, as long as ho ])ays the rent 
“ of his land, shall 1)0 considered as the complete 
“ owner of the soil, and shall be at liberty to lot it to 
“ a tciiant, Avithout any hesitation as to rcjit, and to 
“ sell it as he jdeases. 7th. Ko remission shall be 
“ made, on ordinary occasions, for bad crops or other 
“ accidents. Should failures occur, Avhich cannot be 
“ made good fr(nn tin' ])roperty or laud of the de- 
“ faulters, the village in which they happen shall be 
“ liable for tiiem, to the extent of 10 per cent, addi- 
“ tional on the rent of the remaining Eyots, but no 
“ fiulher. Sth. All unoccupied land shall remain in 
“ the hands of GoAV'rnment, and the rent of AA'hateA^cr 
“ part of it may be hereafter cultivated, shall be added 
“ to the ])ublic revenue. 9th. All taxes on houses, 
“ shops, and ])rofessio]is, all duties, licences, &c., shall 
“ belong exclusively to Government. The llyot on 
Avhoso land houses or shops may be built, shall not 
“ be entitled to receive a higher rent from them than 
“ the equivalent of the survey rent of the groimd 
“ Avhich they occupy. 10th. The rc])airs of all tanks, 
“ which arc not rendered private property by an extra 
“ remission, or diiswundum enam, shall l)cinade at the 
“ expense of Government. 11th. Tuckavy (advances) 
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“ sliall bo gradually discontinued. 12tli. Potails, Cur- 
“ muns, and all otlier village servants, sliall remain as 
“ heretofore, under the collector. 13th. Private credi- 
“ tors, who may distrain the property of llyots, sliall 
“ discharge the rent which may he due from such Pyots 
“ to Government, and shall give security for it before 
“ they begin the distraint.” 

.But this Byotivarec system, to ivliich Munro clung 
witli the tenacity of a man of strong convictions, was 
doomed to see many remarkable vicissitudes before it 
achieved an ultimate triumph. In the first instance, 
he who had graduated as a revennc-olficcr in the 
Barahmal, and there first propounded his sclumie of 
assessment, was condemned to sei' tliat tract of country 
given up to tlic Permanent Zemin darry .system. Im- 
perative orders were forwarded from the higher autho- 
rities to carry out the Bengal jdan of perpetual assess- 
ment. In the years 1803-1-5 these lands were divided 
into Zemindarries, or allotments, of dilfercnt sizes, and 
sold upon terms fixed in accordance with the original 
settlement. “ The extent of tlic available resources of 
each Zemindaree was shown from the original surveys, 
under the heads of cultivated, fallow, and cultivable 
lands.”* But these survevs had been somewhat loosely 

«/ V 

conducted. There was an entire want of uniformity 
ui them, except in one particular — ^that aU the lands 
were more or less over-assessed. Upon the introduc- 
tion of the Permanent Zemindarry system this became 
miserably apparent. The new settlement, of course, 
was a failure — not because the system was bad in 
itself, but because it was applied to districts not pre- 
pared for its reception. It failed, indeed, because the . 
early Byotwarec men had greatly over-assessed the 
lands, and no system could have borne up against sueh 
an exorbitant valuation. 


* Calcutta Review, 
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In 1807, Muiu’O retunicd to England. "Wliatcvor 
may l)e thoiiglit of Eyot^va^co or Zemindarce settle- 
ment, it is certain tluit during liis long residence in 
the Ceded Districts he conferred suhstantial adv an- 
tages on the people. It was said of liim hy the liead 
of the Madras Government, that “under his adminis- 
tration the inhahitants, from disunited hordes of law- 
less freebooters, had hccome as far advanced in ci\ ili- 
sation, suhmission to the laws, and obedience to the 
magistrates, as any of the subjects under the Madras 
Government ; that ev('ry one scc'med satisfied with bis 
situation, and that the regret of the people was uni- 
versal on the d(‘partnient of the principal collector.”* 
ITe had been thinking of Cleveland, who had “esta- 
blished the Company’s llaj in the hearts of the bill- 
people of Bbaagulpori! ”i- — whose name, after the 
lapse of half a century, is still held in affectionate re- 
membrance by tb(? people of that countiy, and to 
whom even now tlie Coutt of Directors often refer, 
with approbation, in encouragement of others of their 
servants whom they desire “to do likewise,” J 

Of the general results of Munro’s llvotwarec settle- 
ment two or tbree years after his dejiarture from 
India, the Committee of the House of Commons, in 
their Eifth lleport, expressed a most bivorable 
opinion.§ But he had scarcely turned his back upon 


Minufe of President of Port St, 
Geor^je, OcL 2fi, 1807. 

f VVriting from Caiiara of tlic dis- 
trust of the villagers, lie said: ‘‘Per- 
severance on my part, however, brought 
over some deserters, and by talking to 
them as yonr friend Cleveland would 
probably have done, they brought over 
more, and 1 am now getting on as well 
as I can expect.” — [J/w/iro to Cockbnrn, 
— Gleifs /,//<:.] 

I See letters of the Court, quoted in 
subsequent chapters, on tlie Civilisation 
of the Plieels and the Hill Tribes of 
Orissa — Part IV. 

§ “It appears to the Committee, from 


the examinations which they have made 
into the eifeets of the Uyotwar principle 
of settlement, throughout the modern 
possessions of the Company under the 
Madras Presidency, that it has greatly 
improved the situation of the cultivator 
by limiting the bounds of the public 
assessment and adjusting the actual 
demand on each person according t(^ his 

ability to satisfy it So favorable 

a change in their condition has neces- 
sarily excited a contidence among the 
Kyots ill the ecpiity and justice <^f the 
Company’s government,” Slv,, &c, — 
Ueport of the Home of Commons 

1810.1 
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Marlras, Avlicn instructions were roceivocl l3y tlie Go- 
vernment of tliat presidency, whicli compelled them 
to abandon the princi])lc for which IMimro had con- 
tended. The system of individual responsihility, which 
hroui'ht each separate cidtivator into immediate com- 
munication with Govcrnnnmtj was now to be given 
up ; and the old sysi cm of joint responsibility, or the 
assessment of villages, was, under certain modified 
rules, to be restored. 

This was a system of leases granted, for a certain 
number of vears,* to the chief cultivator of each vil- 
lage, who was to farm the revenue, or Avherever it 
was practicable to the whole body of the liyots col- 
lectively. “ it dilfered from the Ryotwar chiefly in 
the assessment lieing fixed on the entire aggregate 
lands of the village, not on each distinct and separate 
field ; in its being conciiuh'd Avith all the Pvyots col- 
Iccth'ely, not Avith each individually ; and in its giving 
up to the Ryots not only the roA'cnuc to be derived 
from the arable lands, but that also to lie obtained bv 
after exertion from the Avaste also. In fact, in IcaAong, 
in consideration of a contract to ])ay a given sum as 
public revenue, the entire internal administration of 
affairs to the village community.”t 

“ The object in A'icAV,” continue the same Iiigh au- 
thorities, “ Avas to adapt the revenue administration 
to the ancient institutions and ancient usages of tlie 
country, to Avhich the Hindoos are proA’'crbially at- 
tached ; to suit the system to the people, and not to 
tempt to bend the people to the system.” And there 
Avere practically many advantages in such an arrange- 
ment, not the least of Avhich Avas that stated by Mr. 
Place, that “ no difficulty occurs in fixing the value of 
all the lands together of one village, but it Avould be 

* First for three, then for ten years. January 5, 1818. — Madras Hevenue 

t Minute of Madras Board of Bevenue^ Selections. 
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nearly impossible to assign to every small allotment 
its portion so exactly, and with such due regard to 
lertility of soil, and other circumstances, that some 
should not heneiit and others suffer.” At all events, it 
did not to the same degree, if at all, place the people 
hound liand and feet at the mercy of unscrupulous 
Tchsildars. 

I cannot afford to du cll, as I could wish, upon the 
discussions which arose rcspi'cting the advantages and 
disadvantages of this village system. I am greatly 
disiioscd to think that t lio Madras Board of llevenue, 
Avho eoiitcnd(Hl strongly in its lavor, had the host of 
the argument. But they had not the hest of the struggle 
Avhich then ensiu'd. The higlnu authorities Avere 
against them. jVtunro’s visit to ]higland had pro- 
hahly not heen Avithout its effect upon the opinions of 
the Court of Dii’cctors and the Board of Control ; and 
toAvards the close of 1817 instructions Avere receiA*ed at 
Madras for the aholition of the village system, and the 
confirmation in all ]>ractical)]e cases of the ])lan of 
IlyotAAur Settlement, Avith individual holders. It Avas 
alleged that the village system had heen tried and had 
failed. The highest revenue authorities declared that 
it had not heen subjected to a fair trial, and that it 
had not failed. Idiey alleged, too, that the home 
authorities had decided hastily on insufficient evi- 
dence. “The judgment,” thc'y wrote, “ AAdiich has 
heen pronounced in England against the village system, 
is founded on a very partial and unfavorable AueAV of 
its residts; for it does not appear that the autho- 
rities at home had, at the time Avhen that judgment 
Avas passed, any information before them respecting 
any other portion of it than its commencement, the 
triennial settlement. ’ ’ * And they urged that the result 

* Minute of Madras Board of Bevenuey January 5, 1818. 
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of that settlement was no test of the success or failure 
of the system, inasmuch as that th(‘ lands had hceu 
subjected to an OA cr-assessment, “ founded upon the 
fallacious data of the llvotwar collections.” “ In fact, 
it was nearly everywhere,” they said, “ a mere rack- 
rent.” 

But the B.yotwar system was in iiivor at home, 
and orders were sent out for its reintroduction, in all 
possible cases, under certain modifications jircscribcd 
by the Com*t. At this period, the different districts of 
the Madras Presidency were subject to three ibflbrcnt 
systems. In Ganjaiu, A'izigapatam, liajahmundry, 
Masulapatam, Guntoor, Salem, Chingleput, the Cud- 
dalore district, and the Mestern, Southern, and Chit- 
toor PoUams, the Permanent Zemindarry system pre- 
vailed. In 3Ialabar, Canara, Coimbatore, IMadura, 
and Biiidigul, the Eyotwar system u as in force. Into 
the Ceded Districts, Kellore, the two divisions of 
Arcot, Palnaud, Trichinopoly, Tinivelly, and Tanjore, 
the village system had been introduced. Por a (piarter 
of a century now under the IMadras Government a 
series of experiments in land-revenue had been going 
on. One system had been displaced to make n ay for 
another; each had been tried in turn, and it was 
alleged that in turn each system had failed. They had 
all failed, more or h'ss, because the lands had been 
over-assessed. They had none of them been fairly tried 
under a light assessment. 

But there were evils peculiar to the old ByotAA ar 
system, Avhieh its own advocates acknowledged, and 
which now, from the new modihed system, were to be 
erased. Indeed, under the force of circumstance and 
the mutations of time, they had pretty well erased 
themselves. The introduction, in 1802, to the Madras 
Presidency, of the Cornwallis regulations, wliich “ en- 
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grjifted on tlic Indian codes tlie principles of Britisli 
justice,” rendered the arhitrary and illegal acts* which 
■sYcrc perpetrated for the enforcement of the llyotwar 
system* no longer practicahle. “ The neiY Bcgula- 
tions,” it w^as m'cII said, “ declared revenue to he sub- 
ordinate to justice, -while the llyotwar system had 
rendered juslicc entirely subordinate to revenue,” 

“ The noM" la-ws,” it was added, “ by their general 
principles, and not by any specific enactment, took 
from the native rev(‘nuc-oificcrs the power to ‘ punish 
and confine,’ nhicli thev had exercised to coerce the 
llyot to cultivate, and annually to take from him all 
that ho Avas able to pay,”t Under the improved 

What these arhitrary and illegal body (tlie Grama maniiimX and con- 
acts were, may he gathered from the ferring in lieu of it a stipend in money 
following, which the Madras Board on one individual; to limit 

(loclaro to be ‘‘ no exaggerated descrip- their deniami on each field, but in fact, 
tioii:” — ‘Mgnoran I of the true resources by establishing for such limit an mi- 
of the newly-ao(iuired countries as of attainable maximuiri, assessing the l\'yot 
the ])recise nature of tlieir landotl at discretion ; and, like the ^Mussulman 
tenures, wo find a small band of foreign Government which preceded them, 
conquerors no sooner obtaining posses- binding the Byot by force to tlie 
siou of a vast extent of territory, xilougb, compelling him to till land 
peopled by various nations, ditlering acknowledged to be over-assessed, 
from each oilier in language, customs, dragging him back to it if ho absconded, 
and habits, than they attempt wliat deferring their demand upon him until 
would be deemed a liercnlean task, or his crop came to maturity, then taking 
rather a visionary project, even in the from him all that could be obtained, 
nio.st civilised countries of Europe, of and leaving to him nothing but his 
which every statistical information is bullocks and liis seed grain — nay, per- 
possessed, and of which the Govern- haps obliged to supply him even with 
ment arc one 'with the people — viz., to these in order to renew his melanclioly 
fix a land-rent, not on each province, task of cultivating, not for himself, but 
district, or country, not on each estate for them.” 

or firm, but on every separate field f Madras Board of Revenue , — And 
w'itbin their dominions. In pursuit of how tliis -was done may be galliered 
this supposed improvement, 'we find from the continuation of the passage 
them unintentionally dissolving tho describing the good effects of the Corn- 
ancient ties, the ancient usages” which w'allis Regulations ; — “The Tehsildar 
united the repuldic of each Hindoo vil- was stripped of the keiticoh or hand tor- 
lage, and by a kind of agrarian law, ture, the stone placed on the head under 
new'ly assessing and parcelling out the a burning sun, the stocks, and other of 
lands which from time immemorial had his former insignia of office, by the dis- 
belonged to the village community col- play and occasional use of which he 
Icctivcly, not only among the indi- liad been enabled to saddle tho Ityots 
vidual members of the privileged order wdth the rents of such lauds as he 
(the IMcorassidars and Cadeems), but deemed proper, 'riie lictor deprived of 
even among their inferior tenantry his fasces wms no longer terrible to the 
(the Pyacarrics) ; we observe tliem people.” This is a w^orthy illustration 
ignorantly denying, and by their denial of the progress of British justice. We 
abolishing private property in the land; 'wonder now how anything of the kind 
resuming what belonged to a public could ever have existed, 

Q 
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Ryotwav system tliis mighty oppression was now to ho 
formally repudiated and renounced. All compulsion 
or restraint on the free labor of the Ilyot was to cease 
under the new system, and the native rcvenue-oniccrs 
were to he especially warned against the assumptio]! 
and exercise of improper power. Prccdom of labor 
was declared by tlio Court of Directors to he the basis 
of the now settlement, and the Madras Board of 
Revenue enforced upon the collectors the paramount 
duty of restraining their native underlings, and pro- 
tecting the li])crtics of the pco})lo. Under the new 
system, too, proprietary rights were to be recognised, 
which had not been recognised before ; and, above all, 
the heavy assessment, Avhich had pressed so severely 
on the industrial energies of the Ryots, was to be con- 
siderably reduced. The orders of Government ^vere 
“ to hx such a rate of assessment” as was caleulatcal 
to “ give encouragement to agricultural industry, and 
tlier(}by promote the general prosperity of the coun- 
try.” 

All the necessary preliminaries luiving been gone 
through — ^the village leases having expired — many of 
the new Zemindarrics, or “ Mootahs,”* having lapsed, 
or been bought in, the improved Ryotwar system was 
declared to bo established in Madras ; and Munro 
liimsolf, Avho had been appointed to the chief place in 
the Government, took his seat just in time to give tlic 
finishing stroke to the act of final restoration. In the 
spring of 1820, the Ryotwar system was formally en- 
throned at Madras. 

It would appear, on an impartial review of all the 
circumstances I have here briefly recited, that many 
of the defects of the original Ryotwar system, as 
founded at the close of the last ccntiuy by Colonel 

* That is, the allotmonts into which introduction of the Permanent Scttle- 
the Baramahl lands were divided, on the ment, — See anie^ page 220. 
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Read, and since developed and maintained l)y Sir 
lliomas Munro, have been to a great extent remedied 
or removed under the system wliich is now in force. 
The old system Avas generally hotter tlian that Avhieh 
Avo found on assuming tlic gOA^ernment of the ceded 
districts. Head and his assistants may haA’e made 
many mistakes, and tin; suliordiiiatc reA'ciiuc-othccrs, 
doubtless, committed many excesses. But, compared 
Avith the oppression to Avhich tJio people had heen sub- 
jected under the Mysore princes, the defectiA’c fulmi- 
nistration Avhich resulted from oi\r infant experiments 
must haAn sat lightly on the people. That these 
experiments, though cain-ied on in good faith, and 
Avith the most bencA'olent intentions, Ijy A'('ry honc-st 
and very able men, Avere cxtrcnu'ly faulty in principle 
and unsuccessful in result, is not to be denied. Jt Avas 
AAdiolly impossible, not merely foi’ a little knot of sol- 
diers, fr(;sh from their military duties, but for thrice 
the number of experiemeed revcmiie-otheers — the 
“ crack collectors” of the present day — to have ade- 
(pialely superintended the assessment of tlu' immense 
number of small holdings into Avhieli each villag(‘ Avas 
parcelled. EA*ery held Avas to be assessed; and these 
multi])lied assessments AA'crc necessarily left to the 
“ Tchsildars,” or natme I'CATmic-ofTieers — an extiA'inely 
corrupt and licentious set of men, Avho plundered the 
people Avithout stint, and 0]>pressed them aa ithout re- 
morse.' The assessments made, Aindcr the cireiun- 
stances, were extremely unequal; but exeessivemess 
was their general character. These exc(^ssive assess- 
ments were the curse of the country. They brought 
everything to ruin. Eirst one system At as tried — then 
another. But OA^er-assessmont 1)rought them all to the 
ground. It has never been said, that under the Per- 
manent Zemindarry settlement, Bengal is OA’er-as- 
sessed. 

Q 2 
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Such Avould seem to have been the causes of the 
failiu’o of all our iuitial efforts during’ the first quarter 
of a century of experiment. But it is only just tliat 
we should separate ivliat may be called accidental 
circumstances of this kind from the inherent defects of 
the system. Over-assessment, it may be said, is one 
thing — ^thc Byotwar system is another. But I am 
not sure that it may not be fahly answered, that al- 
though over-assessment is not an inherent deh'ct of 
the system, it is the result of one of its defects. If 
the land is not fairly assessed, it is pretty certain to lie 
over-assessed. There is little fear of tlio valuation 
falling short of the mark. Now, tlie princqial feature 
of the Byotivar system is the nndtiplieation of hold- 
ings ; and the greater the numlicr of rights to bo ad- 
justed, the greater the chance of tluar not being fairly 
adjusted. In this point of view, the ovcr-asscssmeiit, 
from which so much evil arose, was a result of the 
system. But it was so far accidental, that it Avas 
remediable. It was not necessarily inseparable from 
the system. It might be eradicated by an equitable 
revnsiou. The assessments may b(5 rendered less bur- 
densome, and it is to lie hoped that tlic ])eoj)l(' Avill 
soon reap the benefit of the cliangc. 

The grieA’'ance of enforced tenancy — of the com- 
pulsory occupation of undcsired lands — ^under Avhieh 
the Byots AA^ere for some time compelled to sidfer, Avas 
a pure abomination. The practice AA'as never openly 
recognised, and it is to be hoped that the Eiu’opean 
ofheers were never cognisant of it. It arose out of a 
state of things peculiar to the Byotwar settlement ; 
for the groat division of responsibilities — the minute 
parcelling of the territory — necessarily caused a run 
upon the good lands, and exposed Government to the 
risk of haAong all the indifferent soil thrown upon their 
hands. When it was resolved that this cruel, most 
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outrageous system sliould l)o openly suppressed, the 
chief revenue authorities, though eager for its sup- 
pression, could not help admitting this practical evil, 
and acknowledging that the residt of the reform would 
he injurious to our finances. But they declared that 
it Avas thenceforth “ to he clearly understood that the 
revenue is to continue, as at present, suhordinate to 
justice.” It needed that nothing more should 1)C said 
to gi\"e the death-hlorv to every argument in faA'or of the 
old KyotAvar settlement, than that it eould not exist 
cotcmporaneously Avilh an iinproA'ed system of justice. 

Another inherent defect in the system of annual 
settlements Avas, that it gaAm the tenant no pro])rictary 
interest in his improvements — that under such an ar- 
rangement every man, Avho hy his oAvn industry or 
enterprise had increased the ])roduetiveness of the soil 
under his cultiA'ation, Avas liable nt the end of the year 
to pay the pennlty of his exertions in the increased 
assessment of his lands. But an evil, at once so unjust 
to the cultiA’ator, and so disadvantageous to the great 
CJovernnient landlord, Avas not likely to be perpetuated 
by administrators Avho, as time advanced, took pro- 
gressively more sound and more liberal vicAVS alike of 
tlK'ir interests and their duties. I lielicA'o that under 
the inoditied llyotAvar system of 1820, some efforts 
liaA'c licen made to remedy this evil, and to gh'c the 
cultiAutor a proper interest in his improvements. In 
1831, a scries of questions AA^as proposed by Lord 
William Bentinck to some of the principal revenue- 
officers of Madras, relati ve to the Avorking of the llyot- 
war system. Among these questions Avas the follow- 
ing : “ If a Byot improves a field that has alAAuys been 
in his occupancy, by making a Avell, or by other extra- 
ordinary application of capital, is his assessment in- 
creased, and if increased, is the increase either not im- 
mediately taken, or so moderate as to give him an 
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ample reiuvn for liis expenditure ?” To tliis question 
tlie principal collector of Coimbatore replied : “ If a 
Byot makes a well on bis ‘|)UDjali’ land that has 
always been in his occupancy, in order to convert it 
into garden land, he receives a cowle or lease, on favor- 
able terms, to give liiiu ample return for his expendi- 
ture ; this cowle extends to a period of live years ; 
punjah rent is paid for the llrst tvA'o years ; lialf garden 
rent for the third year; three-quarters rent for the 
fourth ; and in the lifth year he ])ays a full garden 
rent, being al)Out quadruple of the original rent of 
the punjah field, of whatever class it may be.” So 
it would seem from this, that if a man improved his 
holding so as to convert it from a field into a gardc-n, his 
rent was quadrupled at the end of live years. This 
was the practice m Coimbatore. But Ihe principal 
collector of Salem, in answer to the same (question, 
said ; “ In the Salem district no increase of ass(.'ssmcnt 
follows improvement clfccted at the expense of the 
cultivator.”* I believe it may be generally stated, 
that although the cultivator has more ijitcrcst in the 
improvement of his lands than he had under the old 
Byotnnr settlement, it Avould be far better if he had 
still more. 

In reply to a question, put by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, relative to the amount of land not under cul- 
tivation, the Salem collector rcqdicd that in his district 
one half of the culturable land wns uncultivated, t 
The reply of the Coimbatore collector was much more 
favorable. He repeated that there was about 22 per 

Replies io the Governor-General, — f The writer in the Calcutta Tleutew 
Lord William BeniincKs queries respect- already quoted, whose statistics princi- 
ing the Ryoiivar system of lievemie Ad- pally relate to the Salem district, says 
ministration in the Presidency of Fort SL that some of the best lands there are 
George^ by the principal Collectojs of Co- lying waste, on account of over-assess- 
imhatore and Salem , — These papers were ment. No one will venture to take 
printed for official use ; but I do not lands the cultivation of which must bo 
know whether they have ever been unproductive of profit, if not jiroduc- 
published. tive of loss. 
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cent, of waste land in his district. These local varia- 
tions may sometimes he accounted for hy a reference 
to the state of the country when it first passed under 
our rule, hut they are commonly regulated hy the 
amount of the assessment. And looking at the 
general state of tlie districts under the E-yotwar 
settlement, it would seem not to have been favorable 
to the progress of cultivation. In 1821, Mimro ac- 
knowledged that there was no means of bringing more 
land under cullivation, and so increasing the reve- 
nue, except l)y reduciug the assessment. And tAventy 
years afteruauals Lord Elphinstone enunciated the 
same truth. But although in all parts of the Bengal 
Presidency under the Zemindarry and A^illage Settle- 
incn'ts CAilth^ation has greatly increased, the most 
recent authorities on the subject of the Ryotwar 
settlements admit that we are “ still collecting the 
revenue inherited from the most oppressive of uatiA'e 
governments.”* 

Still, in spite of the over-assessment, the revenue 
is collected vv itli considerable p>imctuality. The un- 
realised amounts arc not large, though much larger 
than they Avere. “ Tlie Ryotwar system,” AAnote the 
Salem collector, in 1831, “ liaAung now been in ojvera- 
tion hci’c for many years, and the Byots being aAvare 
of the exact sum thew have each to ])ay, and of the 
time in Avlvich it must be paid, are in general pretty 
regular in their instalnumts.” This authority gives a 
talvular statement of ten years, from. AAdiich it appears 
that the net-settlement in the first was 1,090,240 
rupees, and in the last 1,410,024 rupees, but that 
whereas the per-centage of irrecoverable balance in 
the first year was 7 annas, 0 pie (or less than |) per 
cent., in the last it was 2 rupees, 3 annas (or 2 -fV) per 
cent. In Coimbatore aac have a similar account of 

* CiUcutia Review^ June, 1852 . 
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diminished receipts and increased halances. The net- 
revenue had dimijiished in the last ten years ; and the 
per-centage of the balance has risen from 2 annas, 
6 pic (or about ?-) per cent., to 2 rupees, 10 annas (or 
more than 2|) per cent. To what extent this may be 
attributable to tlic increased forbearance of the rc- 
venue-officers, I do not knoAF ; but it would Ijc just to 
take it into reasonable account. Tlic legitimate means 
of coercion arc principally distraint and attachment. 
But sometimes the native revenue-officers resorted to 
illegitimate means of extracting blood from a stone. 
The heads of the villages, too, arc siiid to have “ oc- 
casional recourse privately to various unautlioriscd 
modes of stimulating the tardy payer ; such as con- 
fining, placing him in the sun, obliging him to stand 
on one leg, or to sit with his head confined bctivei'n 
his knees, till the constrained position becomes pain- 
ful.” But all such violent modes of coercion art' 
merely the remains of native barbarism — relics of old 
customs hxvored by the mild Hindoo under the native 
governments. The European functionary has ever set 
his face steadfastly against them, and has not been sloiv 
to punish, on conviction, such criieltios as these. Even 
imprisonment is seldom or never resorted to in tlu^se 
days. “ 1^0 defaulters have been confined in gaol of 
late years,” said the collector of Coimbatore in 1831; 
“ in cases of mere default this measure is not deemed 
essential.” 

Looking impartially at all these things, I think it 
must be admitted that, although the Byotwar settle- 
ment was undertaken, not hastily or heedlessly, but 
after due consideration, and with a sincere desire to 
benefit the people, the results do not indicate the suc- 
cess of the experiment. But unsuccessful experiments 
are no uncommon things in the history of human ad- 
ministrations. There is nothing more remarkable, as 
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tlioro is nothing more mortifying than the tact, that 
many of the best clTorts which have been made for the 
advancement of the happiness of mankind have re- 
sulted only in the extension and perpetuation of human 
suffering. It would be easy to multiply instances 
illustrative of this. But I conceive it to be one of 
those admitted facts which need only to be asserted.* 

I turn now to another great revenue experiment, 
the results of which, as far as they have yet been 
ascertained, arc only cheering evidences of the fore- 
thought and wisdom which have designed and fashioned 
it — I turn to that great experiment known as the 
settlement of the North-Western Provinces. 


“It is mortifying to tlie pride of 
limn an wisdom to consider how much 
evil Itas resulted from the best and 
least exceptionable of its boasted in- 
stitutions — and how those establish- 
ments which have been most carefully 
devised for the repression of guilt or 
the relief of misery, liave become them- 
selves the fruitful and pestilent sources 
both of guilt and misery in a frightful 
and di.sgusting degree. Laws, without 
which society could not exist, become, 
by tlieir very multiplication and refine- 
nienf, a snare and a burden to those 
tlu'v were intended to protect, and let 
in upon us the hateful and most in- 


tolerable plagues of pettifogging chica* 
ncry and legal persecution, institutions 
for the relief and prevention of poverty 
have the effect of multiplying it tenfold 
— hospitals for the cure of diseases be- 
come centres of infection. The very 
police which is necessary to make our 
cities habitable, give birth to the odious 
vermin uf informers, thief-catchers, and 
suborners of treachery— and our pri- 
sons, which are meant chiefly to retbrni 
the guilty and secure the suspected, are 
converted into schools of the most atro- 
cious corruption, and dens of tlie most 
inhuman torture .’^ — \_Lonl 
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CllArTEIl IV. 


The Settlement of the North-West Provinces — Pirst Acquisition of the Country 
— Primal I^Icasure.s of our Uevcmie-Officers — Tliolr Insufficiency — Injustice to 
the Old Proprietors —Frauds of Native Officials — Oovernmeut JMcasurcs — 
Conuuissioners Appointed — Partial Ketuodies — Further Enactments — Mr. K. 
Bird — The New {Settlement — Its Agents — Its Character — Its Ilesults. 


When tlio annic-ri of Lake and V'cllcsley broke the 
Maliratta poAver on tlie lianks of tlie Jiimna and the 
plains of Berar, and tlie nortli-Avestorn provinces of Hin- 
clostan became snbjcct to tlie white men, who ruled in 
the Carnatic, the Deccan, and Bengal, and had established 
themselves in tlie priestly city of Beruu'es, the settlement 
of the revenue of the ceded and conquered disti'icts became 
a matter of primal concernment. Sumehow or other the 
thing was to be done; and it Avas to be done quickly. 
The country Avas conquered, and noAv it Avas to be forced 
to give up its treasures to the conqueror, d'hose treasures 
were no longer to ho found in a state of glittering conden- 
sation, hidden in the boAvels of grotesque idols, in gorgeous 
Pagan fanes, or buried in tlie palaces of prostrate princes. 
The Avealth of our ucav possessions Avas spread over a 
A'ast surlace. It Avas to be found only in tlic soil; and 
being so found, there arose a question regarding the 
mode of acc^uisition and appropriation — a question not 
quite so easy as that presented for the solution of Mah- 
moud of Ghuznee, Avhen the treasures of the conquered 
country dazzled the eyes and stirred the heart of the 
invader. 

The territory first ceded was a portion of the great 
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27roviuce of Oude. Lord Wellesley was Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, Ilis two brotliers, Arthur and Henry 
Wellesley, had followed the fortunes of their vice-regal 
I'clative, and were no'w within reach of his directing 
hand. The soldier was laying broad and deep tlic foun- 
dation of his military renown. But provision had to 
be made for the civilian. Mr. Henry Wellesley was in 
a more' equivocal position than the major-general, who 
was about to lead a division of the British arm}' against 
the Maiirattas of Berar. lie was not a Company’s ser- 
vant. He had not i*Taduated as an Indian administrator. 

O 

fie was simply what in the case of cemiinon men would 
be called an adve'nturcr — a hanger-on. Levrd Welk'sley 
lunv made him lieutenant-governor of the ceded districts 
in Oude.® 

It w'ould be diOicult to c(.)j)ceive a more onerous and 
more delicalc; duty than that wliicli was entrusted to 
him. It Avtis his to sii])eriutend tlie entire, administra- 
tion, fiscid and. judicial, of a new and extensive tract ol 
country, inhabited l>y a race of people olliciall}’ declared 
to be “ unaccustomed to any regular systr'in of order or 
lawq and luibiluated to commit the utmost exce.sses of 
violence' and <n)prcssion.'’ It demanded a thorough 
kno\vl(;dg(' of th(' country and the [)eople, but that which 
was not posse.ssed at all by Wellesley, was possessed 
to some small c'xtent by his coadjutors. A board of 
comnfissioners was associated rvith him; and under them 
were set to A\ork the rofj[uired array of judges, and 
magistrates, and collectors, with their llegulations in 
their hands. The misrule, which preceded om assump- 
tion of dominion, and the disorder which wo found in 
every department, were so vast, that it would have been 
a miracle if any great amount of success had attended 

* I do not wish to convey the iin- new provinces. Such t\n arrangement 
prcssibii that this was merely a job, may luivo given something of character 
for there may have been sound policy, and dignity to the new movement not 
at that time, in placing the brother of to be derived from any other personal 
the Governor- General at the head of source, 
the provisional administration of the 
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our initial operations. A triennial settleinent was un- 
dertaken, mainly with tlu^ landholders, on the expira- 
tion of the current financial vear ; and a Permanent 
Settlement was promised, after two more experiments 
similar to the first, of three and four years’ duration. 

l)Ut soon to these ceded Oude districts were added 
thosi' wliich we liad gained, liy l ight of conquest, from 
the JMahratIa chief ains — a large and noble tract of coun- 
try between the Jumna and the Ganges. Tlie Bengal 
Begulations, already applied to the Ondo districts, were 
now to be presented to our newly-acquired North- 
Wi'stcrn Provinces. There was, after tlie cm’rent year, 
to be a three \ears’ settlement, and then a four years’ 
settlement, and then a setth'UK'nt in perpetuity. So 
strongly inqiressed was Lord ’Wollesley witli a conviction 
of tlie advantages of the Permanent System, and socager 
was he to promise those a<lvantages to the North- 
est el’ll Zemindars, that he vmiitteil in the Kegulations, 
wliieh he jiromulgated to make tlie jimmanency of the 
settlement, conditional on the confirmation of the Court 
of Directors.'* The omissii.»n was subsequcntlv repaired 
by his successor. A new Regulation announced to the 
landholders that the ])ennaiiency of the settlement was 
to d(:pend u])on the will of the authorities at home. 

Tlie system of laud-revenue which obtained at this 
time was based upon the old establishment of village 
communities. These institutions existed but in an im- 
perfect, fragmentary state; and rvhen the officers of the 
British Government began hastily and loosely to esta- 
blish some intelligible system of revenue collection, or at 
all events to make out clearly the parties to whom the 
State wmro to look for the apportioned amount of re- 
venue, they groped about painfully in the dark. All 
sorts of claimants arose, with titles good, bad, and in- 

* III 1803 and 1805. The provisional lesley settled his accounts and returned 
bovernment ^vas dissolved at the he- to England, 
ginnin'j of the former year, Mr. Wei- 
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(lifrercnt, and Hooked to the Collector’s Court at the 
chief station, urging their proprietary rights. Einhar- 
rassed hy these conflicting claims, the Collector placed 
himself in the hands of the “ Canoongo,” or nati'. o 
Notary, and decided according to his dictum u])on the 
claims that Avere laid before him. There was litlle or 
no iiKpiiry, and tJie decision was wrong. The amount 
of revenue had tlnn to 1>e fixed ; and here again the 
authority of the Tillage functionary was generally fol- 
loAvcd, and the valuation was generally AATong. 

Tlie difficulty of the task was Axa-y great, and it would 
have heen strange if our first efforts had heen more 
successful. Oiu' thing alone was certain at this time 
— that the amount of informalion possessed hy the 
rcvenue-onicers in the Ceded and Conquered Proviuei.'S 
was not suflicieiit to enahle tlie Covernment, AAdtli any 
hope of doing justice? to its suhjccts, to introduce a 
permanent system of assossnieni in that country. 
When, therc'fore, under tlu' government of Lord 
Minto, who laid Itikcu up the rcA cmie opinions Avitli 
tlKi high office lield hv CornAvallis and Welleshw, and 
had notified to the Zemindars and other ynxqirielors 
(liy liegLilation X., 1807 ) that the assessment under 
the existing setthaiu-ut Avoidd remain fixed for ever, if 
the arrangement should receive the sanction of flu; 
Court of Directors, a. Special Commission aa rs deputed 
to the Ceded and Conquered Country to give effect to 
this d(?claration, it is not strange that they should 
have hesitated to commit the State irrcA'Ocahly to a. 
measure VAdiich its executive officers Avere not prepared 
to recommend, and the country Avas not prepared to 
receive. A settlement, fixed in perpetuity at that 
time, could only he based upon error, the results of 
AA'hich Avould be laden AA’ith injury to the State and in- 
justice to the people. 

The Conmiissioners of Avhom I speak were Mr. II. 
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St.Georpfc Tuelvcr nnd Mr. II. "W. Cox. Setting out on 
a tour ol iiKiiiiiy early in tlio cold season of 1807, tlicy 
visited all. the ditfoi’ont colieci orates, and dilig’ontly 
sono'ht the opinions of all ilie di(h'r('nt collectors. They 
had the strongest possible faith in the princi])les of the 
Permanent System, but the further they proceeded the 
more obvious it Ix'canu', that such a measure as the 
declaration of a ]>er]X'tn;!l asses.sni.'nt would tluui be 
premature and dangerous.^' 

The collectors were m'avly all of this ojjinion. They 
recommended short sdtlements, further iiKpiiries, a ad 
detailed surveys. It was clear to them, and it was 
clear to the Commissioiu'rs, that the Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces did not at all rt'smnble Pengal. 
“"When w(' retlect,” wrote Ih',' latti'r, “that the mise- 
ries of famine ha\ e ixahaps Ix-en av<'rted in Ih.aigal by 
the lamented patriot Atlio igua.'t the Ptaanamait Selths 
ment to that country, wc IV'cl the ntniost r('j)ngnanec 
at the idea of 0 ]>posing its extension to onr new pos- 
sessions. But Bengal is ditferent in nrany particulars. 
The land is }riOro ('asily (‘uHivaded, and is fertilis(\l l)y 
a periodical inundation; water Is ea.sily ])roeured; 
wells, r<\servoirs, and a([ucdnets ai'(' nniK'ce.ssary ; and 
a large capital is seldom reipiircd for agricnltural pur- 
poses. The inferior landholders, and even, the pea- 
santry, can carrv on the cultivation of their lands 
mthoLit those aids which must he furnished to secure 


Mr. Tucker, in after years, often 
spoke of this Commission; and I am 
enabled, tIuTefore, clearly to state, on 
his own authority, the eourse which he 
pursued at this time, and the opinions 
which lie entertained. “ 1 was ap- 
pointed in 1807,” lie wrote, ‘^to carry 
into execution a measure which suc- 
cessive administrations had considered 
to be essential to tlic ifrosperity of the 
country. Although concurring most 
unreservedly in the opinion tliat it was 
wise and salutary, and that it contained 
a vital principle wdiich must in due 
season work out all the good anticipated, 


I ventured to counsel delay, ni>on the 
ground that we were not at the moment 
in a state of preparation to consummate 
so great an undertaking; but it never 
occurred to my mind that the princijdc 
of the measure was to he abainloncd, or 
that the lajulholders who had received 
from us the most solemn pledge given 
in the most authentic form, were to be 
denied for ever the promised benefit, 
and that in the end they were to he 
cast aside as a more incumbrance upon 
the earth. That pledge can never be 
effaced, although it remains unfulfilled.” 
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the prosperity of the Western Provinces. But, above 
all, v'o wore in every respect better j)reparo(l in Bengal 
to undcrtalve a measure, which, at a future period, wo 
shall gladly see extcaidcd to the rest of our posses- 
sions. 

The reluctanee of the Commissioners, though not 
altogellier acceptabh; in Calcutta,! found favor in 
Lead(mhall-street. The Court of Directors approved 
of these rceomniendations, and wrote out earnest letters 
to ]jeugal, cautioning the local Covernment against 
committing tlhaii to any system of unalterable assess- 
ment. “ B('for(‘ luuh'rtaking so a.rduous a task as that 
of iiTi'Vocably settling in ])er])etuity the lands of a pro- 
vince, and fixing the deniaiul of ChnaTuinent upon 
those lands in perpetuity, wv hav(‘ alnays considered a 
patient and laborlomi scrutiny of indmdual rights, a 
careful investigation of local peculiariti('s, together with 
a minute; and detaihal suinaw of the extent, cultiva- 
tion, and ])roductive ]i()wers of the territory, as indis- 

])cnsable Supposing that in Bengal om* ex- 

])(;ctations had lu'cn rcalis<‘d to their full extent, it 
would not follow that. a. plan of settlement Avhieh had 
SLiecceded in a country, of which we had been from 
twenty or thirty years in possession, was equally ap- 
plicable to provinces which huAn; lately dcvolAual under 
authority.” :|: And a fcAv months later they Avrote still 
more decidedly on the ,sid)j('et — “ The object of this 
present despatch is to caution you in the most pointed 
manner against pledging us to the ext('nsion of the 
Bengal fixed assessment to our nen ly-aequired territo- 

* lieport of Messrs. Co.r ayid Tucker, — “ 'riiere is room for re^gn'ot that the 
•dpril VMh, 1808 — Revenue Heirciinus. — gentlemen to whom the e.^ceution of the 
This elaborate and very able report was measure was committed slioiild have 
written by Mr. Tucker. It is not only put into deliberation not the best means 
full of valuable information, but it con- for carrying it into effect, but the ex- 
tains the expression of sound states- pediemy of tlio measure itself which 
manlike views on many questions of they were selected to execute.” 
general policy. j Omrfs Letter to Benyal, February 

t Mr. Colebrooke recorded a long 1, 1811. 
minute on the subject, in wliich he said 
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ries. Wc arc a^'avc of your rosoliifion uof O') decInjH' 
any scttlcinent pcrniancnt till it lias obtaiiK'd oiir 
sanction and approbation. It is not, lion ever, n iilioiit 
anxiety tliatn c have learned from your late (h^spaiclios 
that a triennial lease lias been concluded in tlic Up[)(‘i’ 
Pro\dnccs, nliicli expires, n e believe, in the course of 
April, 1812, nlicreby tbe assessment in the tlimlyear 
of the lease lias been declared ])y you to be iiormanent, 
provided tliat avc sliall contkm the terms ot scttlenu'ut, 
because this arrangement may have exerted an ex])ecta- 
tion on the part of the nativi's Avhieh no arc not ])y 
any means ])repai‘cd to satisfy.”"'-' 

Thus was the question of the permanent assessmx.'nt 
of the Coded and Conquered Provinces settled, at rdl 
ev'ents for a time.f In tlu^ mean, nliile short leases 
were granted, from tlirce to live years, to jn-oprietors, 
or ])seudo-])roprietors of different kinds, to Zemindars, 
to independent Tabjokdars, and other claimants; but 
even during- those short jieriods it was o.rten necessary 
to re-adjust the amount of assessment. All this 
created much, discontent. IMany, unjustly depriv'd of 
tlieir proprietary rights, clamored for redress, and 
were fold to appeal to the civil courts. TJiis, in clfcct, 
was a mockery and a delusion. The perplexity was 
only increased. The errors of the revenue were ofti.'ii 
perpetuated by the judicial department ; and the 
suitor involved in now embarrassments more painfid 
than the old. “ Decrees,” it is said, “ were constantly 
passed so irreconcileablc with truth and justice, that it 
was absolutely impossible to execute them.” 

The mode of collecting the revenue tended equally 
to the perpetuation of injustice. The collectors en- 

* Court's Letter^ Nov. 27, 1811. Tucker, advocated the introduction of 

I Tlie question was from time to the rermanent Settlement into the 
time revived at the India House, and North-West Trovinces; but the ma- 
some very able members of the Court, jority of the Court did not entertain 
including Mr. Edmonstone and Mr. the project. 
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(Icavoured to guard against default by placing watcli- 
nien over the standing crops. If, in spite of this precau- 
tion, there was a deficiency of revenue, the property of 
the registered landholder was distrained, and he himself 
thrown into prison. Then the estate was put up to 
sale, and perhaps purchased, at a nominal sum, by some 
astute native oflicial — often a stranger from the lower 
provinces.^' But as these large estates, although standing 
on the Government records in the name of some one 
recognised proprietor, were in reality often held in co- 
parcenery among a number of sharers, of whom Govern- 
ment had no knowledge, it happened often that the de- 
fault of a few caused the punishment of many. All 
were immersed in one indiscriminate ruin. The here- 
ditary cultivators were deprived, hastily and absolutely, 
of their rights, and compelled to sue for leases under 
some fulunate, yierhaps fraudulent, purchaser, whom 
they hated and desiiised. 

The processes by which the old landliolders were 
deirauded of their proprietary rights varied, more or 
less, according to circunistauces and to character, but 
they all belonged to one common family, and had many 
ieatures of general resemblance. Many ])ersonal sketches 
might be given in illustration of the trickery practised 
upon unsuspecting proprietors by astute native officials. 
One, however, will suffice for the purpose; it is a striking 
one ; and I give it almost in the words in which the 
story was related to me. During the prevalence of the 
hot winds of 1818, a zealous and intelligent civil officer 
in the judicial department was abroad in his district, on 
duty. He was fixing the position of a line of police- 
stations for the protection of the highways, when he 
came upon a sequestered village, near the banks of the 

* Nearly one-half of the Cawjiporc and Allahabad districts passed into the 
hands of native officials. 


R 
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Jumna, and halting upon one of those artificial mounds 
which in that part of the country mark the sites of 
ancient villages, was quietly enjoying the noble sunset 
and the line prospect around him. Whilst thus engaged, 
an old and respectable-looking Hindoo crarvled out of a 
neighbouring hut, and approached him. The European 
olFicial and the native villager soon fell into conversation. 
There was something in the language of the latter which 
fixed the attention and excited the interest of the Englisli 
gentleman, and after a while he asked the native who he 
was. “Who I am, do you ask?” answered the man. 
“ I am the owner of that hut which you have just seen 
me leave. 'Who I was, would )'ou know ? I was tlie 
chief of all that your eye can take in from this height.”*’ 

The English gentleman asked how this had hajj])encd. 
“ Oh !” said the old man, “ in the usual manm'i’, by a 
neelam" (auction). And Avhen the sahib pushed his 
inquiries further, told his story nearly in these words: — 
“ When your rule was first established in these parts, I 
liad never seen an European, and naturally sought for 
some native authority through whom to make my ap- 
proaches towards the personage of this new race, who 
was liencefortli to be the ruler of my native province. 

“ I was advised to apply to a certain Nusser Ali, then 
the Dewan, and reported to possess great influence with 
the European collector. To him, accordingly, I repaired. 
His story was, that the collector was like a tiger, and 
that I ought, for my own safety, to shun his fearful pre- 
sence. To enable me to pay my revenue without 
incurring this risk, he advised me to send every instal- 
ment as it became due to him, and promised that ho 
would pay the amount faithfully to the collector. 


* Whether the llindostancc word meaning conveyed was, that he had 
was malih, zemindar, or what other, my been the chief landed proprietor in 
informant does not remember; but the that part of the country. 
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“ In an evil hour I took his advice, and sent my money 
regularly to Nusser Ali. And so things went on very 
well lor a year or two, when suddenly I was alarmed by 
the announcement that a stranger had appeared on my 
domain, and was enjoining all the cultivators to pay 
their several dues to him. 1 sought the stranger out, 
and asked him how he came to exercise such authority 
within the limits of my cstjitc. ‘ Oh !’ said h(', ‘ I have 
bought this estate at auction ; and it is mine.’ I had 
never heard the world {neelmn) before, and I hardly 
knew w’hat it meant. But I liastened to Canmpore, and 
there discoveu’ed that the Dewan, to whom I had paid 
the Government dues, had k(^})t back the amount re- 
mitted, so as to throw the estate into arrears ; he had 
then obtained an oj'der for its sale, which, possessed of 
early information, he had easily inanaged to prevent, and 
had finally got it ])urchased lor himself, under a fictitious 
name. 

“ The fictitious name stood on the records until the 
Dewan retired from ollicial lite, when his own name was 
inserted as purchaser by jnivatc salt* from the man of 
straw, and thenceforth the estate was openly held as his 
own.” 

This is one of many instances which might bo cited in 
illustration of the evils attending our first hasty efforts to 
“ settle” the revenue of the North-Western Provinces. 
But perhaps the largest amount of injustice inflicted 
upon the landed jiroprietors at this time arose out of a 
confusion of terms. Many a man found that he had lost 
his old territorial rights simply because the new English 
rulers had described him by a certain word, the dire 
import of which he himself by no means dearly under- 
stood. The revenue-contractors under the first settle- 
ment were set down in the Government records, with 

R 2 
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fcAv exceptions, as Moostajirs, or Farmers. There was 
another column, headed Avith the Avord Malik^ signifying 
Proprietor, Aviiicli Avas generally a blank in the original 
books. The c(:>ntract( »r little kncAV the relati\'c ini]Aortance 
of the two words — little dreamt that, in the course of a 
fcAv years, the ominous title under Avhich he Avas regis- 
tered Avould prove fatal to his claims to the continued 
occupancy of the land. But Avhen the period for Avhich 
he had first contracted Avas at an end, he found hoAV 
“the letter killcth.” The astute native functionaries, 
Avho had folloAA^ed the British re\'enuc-oflicers from the 
Lower Provinces, hit the blot in a moment. They saAV 
hoAv they could turn it to account, and devised a scheme 
A\diereby a large portion of the land Avas SAvept into their 
OAvn possession. Wdion the original lease granted to the 
recorded “ Moostajirs'’ Avas at an end, the native function- 
aries reported that the first contractors Averc only larmers 
— that they had no proi)rietary rights at all — but that 
certain other men, Avhosc names they mentioned (princi- 
pally Mussulman names), were the legitimatt' proprietors, 
and ought to be so entered in the Government books. 
The collectors placed too much confidence in these 
s})Ccious stories, and the names of sonu'. men of straAV — 
some relatives or dependents of the nativt; olficials — cre]>t 
into the columns of the register, headed Avitli tin? Avord 
Malik. The man of straAvinade Avay in due time for the 
real Jacob. And such was the Avholesale Avoi'k of these 
supplanters, that one man (a DeAvan, or chief native 
functionary under the collector) contrived to possess 
himself of ninety largo villages, “ Avhilst aiiothcr had 
become sole proprietor of the Avhole pergmmah, or sub- 
division, Avhich at first constituted his official jurisdiction 
as Tuhseeldar:'^ No wonder that it was said, with asto- 


* Mr, liohcrtsofi's “ Ikmarks, 
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nishment, by the people of the Upper Provinces — “ Yonrs 
is a strange rule. You flog a man for stealing a brass 
pot, and reward him for stealing a pei’gunnah I”’* 

Thus were all the estates in the country passing away, 
one by one, from the hands of the ancient proprietors, 
who stood, bewildered, confused, dismayed, scarcely 
knowing by what strange juggle they Avere suddenly, but 
almost imperceptibly, deprived of their rights. Many, 
as their descendants related, died of a broken heart. 
Others, less capable of silent endurance — high-caste and 
high-spirited Rtijpoots — stung by this authoritative in- 
justice, took the km into their own hands, and boldly as- 
serted their rights — the rights of centuries of possession — 
ill the teeth of the upstart claimant who had been yester- 
day installed by the fall of the Government liammer, or 
the juggle of a fraudulent DoAvan. Acts of open violence 
— even midnight murders — Avere committed under a 
sense of this intolerable Avrong. The eyes of Govern- 
ment Avere then opened. It had become clear that some- 
thing must be done. 

It must not be supposed, hoAvever, that the civil 
servants of the Company Avere Avholly ignorant of, or in- 
diHercnt to, the Avrongs Avhicli Averc thus pressing upon 
the very existence of the old proprietors. The eyes, at 
least of some of them, were opened to this monstrous in- 
justice, and strenuous cflbrts Averc made to redress the 
grievances Avhich stared them so obtrusively in the face. 
Foremost among these may be mentioned the names of 
hlr. Henry NeAvnham and Mr. Thomas Campbell Robert- 
son. In 1813, Mr. NeAvnham took cliarge of the col- 
lectorate of CaAvnpore. lie examined into many of these 

* There were three scjtlleincn Is made some other equally real newly-dis- 
during our first ten years' possession covered proprietor, was inserted; and 
of the North-Western Provinces (from in the tliini, th«at of Nusser Ali, ex- 
1803 to 1813). In the first book, tlic Dowan, or some other of the same class, 
column headed Malik (Proprietor) was was registered as purchaser from tlio 
almost entirely a blank. In the second, said fictitious Mahomed Koostum. 
the name of Mahomed Koostum, or 
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cases* (4' fraudulent transfer of property, and reported 
upon them to the Eevenue Board at Furruckabad. The 
Board, however, liad no power to interfere, and the 
sufierers were referred, for tlieir remedy, to the civil 
courts. Many suits were then instituted, but the word, 
again, was more potential than the f:ict. Our judges read 
the unhappy word “ jMoostajir,” and could not possess 
themselves of the idea that a Moostajir could be an}'- 
thing but a temporary leaseholder, hi the English sense 
of the term, and so either the case was dismissed, or the 
])laintifF was nonsuited. 

Matters were in this state when, in the early part of 
1817, Mr. Robertson assumed the office of Judge at 
Cawnpore. He had heard little or nothing ol‘ tlic 
peculiar cases of which 1 am now writing, and took up 
the first on the file Avithout any idea of its especial im- 
portance. He saw at once tlie hideous injustice of oust- 
ing a man in actual possession, solely on the strength of 
the word under which his name had been mitercjd in the 
Govenmient books, and ho called for proof of the title; 
under which the sujiplanting Meer Roostum, Avho had 
crept in so insidiously as “ Malik,” held the litigated estate. 
No prool', of course, was fortlicoming ; so the English 
judge ignored his claims, and decided in favor of the 
original “ Moostajir,” who was showm at the same tunc to 
have been, from time immemorial, the liead man of the 
village, and as such, the legitimate contractor. When 
this decision was pronounced, an excited buzz ran tlirough 
the court-house, and the excitement was caught up liy 
the natives outside the walls. The triumph of the 
village landholders was great ; but unfortunately it was 
short-lived. The case was referred to the Court of 
Appeal at Bareilly, and the court cancelled the decision. 
It was held that any man’s title was better than that of 
the unfortunate contractor who had once been registered 
as a Moostajir. 
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Fortunately, Mr. Robertson was not a man to be 
checked, when on the right path, by such obstructions as 
this. Tlie court continued to reverse his decisions ; but 
on a special appeal to the Sudder Court of Calcutta, of 
which Mr. Courtenay Smith was a member, there was 
some inclination in that highest quarter to side with the 
Cawnporc judge. The process, however, was too dila- 
tory for Mr. Robertson’s eager sense of justice, and he 
took the irregular course of translating some of the 
awards of tlic Court of .Appeal, and forwarding them 
Avith a letter to Government. This niodc of procedure, 
though unusual, was not imsuccessful. In 1821, a Re- 
gulation was jiasscd recognising the injustice which, 
under cover of the Salc^ Law, liad been done to “ poor 
and ignorant men,” and aj>i)oiiiting a Commission to in- 
quire into all the transfers of property which had taken 
place during the first eight or ten years of our govern- 
ment of the North-Western Ri’ovinces, and the general 
state of the lauded tenures. 

Little permanent benefit resulted from this. The ma- 
chinery was not suited to the purjiosc. It Avas too stately 
and formal. An immense quantity of Avork Avas throAvn 
upon it ; some inquiries Avere instituted ; some unjust 
decisions Avere reversed, and many compromises were 
elTectcd. A partial remedy Avas applied to individual 
cases ; but the root of the evil Avas not touched. Indeed, 
these judicial tribunals Averc not suited to such a purpose 
as the adjustment of territorial claims.* They who had 
thought most on the subject Avere of opinion that the 
required settlement Avas best to be ehected by revenue- 
officers, moving among the people, conversing freely 
Avith them, and altogether extricating themselves from 
the formal incumbrances of official state. 

* The lirst commissioners appointed advantageously; but when they were 
were Mr. W. W, Bird and Mr. 11. G- conferred on all the commissioners of 
Christian, and as long as the special revenue, without regard to their espe- 
powers, so created, were in the hands cial fitness, the consequences were most 
of such men, the regulation worked pernicious. 
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Poroniost among those was Mr. Holt Mackenzie, a 
man of largo and liberal views, and of a tlioiiglitful 
nature, who told the collectors to shoulder their gnus, 
to go out among the pcoi>lo, and bring hack infor- 
mation with their game. Views of this kind IimI to 
the framing of a regulation — ^^'ery famous in the his- 
tory of Indian Tiand-Hcvenuc — ^known as llegulation 
VII. of 1822, Avhich Avas, doubtless, an advance upon 
anything that had been before promulgated, but which 
was not ndthout inherent defects. It was staffed too 
fall of requirements. It imposed upon a limited agency 
almost unlimited duties. It emanated from one, in- 
deed, Avho had not graduated in the revenue depait- 
ment, and who had OA^er-estimated the amount of detail 
work AAdiich our revenue-officers could adequatc'ly pc'r- 
form. The principle aaus sound — the proposed system 
AA'as excellent — but for AAnnt of sufficient means to 
carry it into effect, it Avas one of difficult accomplish- 
ment. So it happened that the AA'^ork of revision As ent 
on so sloAAdy, that Avlien ten years had elapsed from the 
time of its initiation, it aaus calculated that it AA'otdd 
take sixty more years to render the AA ork complete. 

.Prom all that I Iira'c Avritten up to this point the 
reader aaoII gain no A'ery clear conccjition of Avhat is 
the nature of the reA'enue settlement existing in the 
North-'VVestern ProAunccs of India. Up to this point, 
indeed, there is little but confusion and obscurity in 
my pages, as there Avas little but confusion and ob- 
scurity in the revenue administration of that part of 
the country. We found that a great variety of tenures 
had been recognised by the native governments, prior 
to the cession of the provinces ; and Are took Avhat avc 
found AAuthout considering Avhether wc Arcre adopting 
mcbgenous institutions, or merely the corrupt groAvtli 
of usurpation and abuse. We Avere not answerable 
for the fruits of disorganisation and misrule, which 
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came ripe to our hands; nor could we ol)viato ilie 
necessary evils of that worst of all transition-states 
— ^the transition of a people from one government to 
another. It would have been strange if, at such a 
time, there had not been a scramble ; it would have 
hecni strange if some impostors had not stepped in, if 
just rights had not been temporarily obscured and 
fraudulent claims erroneously recognised. Our British 
administrators, in this ej)oeh, knew just as much as 
they could reasonably be expected to know. They had 
a clear conception of a Zemindar, and some idea of a 
Byot. All the proclamations and regulations issued 
at this time, were addressed to “ Zemindars, indc- 
])ondent Talookdars, and other proprietors.” Boubt- 
less, there were such personages in the Ceded and 
Conquered Countries, but Ihe “other proprietors” in- 
cluded a far more important class. The collectors, 
who Avere pushed up damp from Bengal, knew little or 
nothing of the village communities, which, from re- 
mote generations, had flourished in Upper India. But 
from year to year, as time advanced, knoAvledge dtiwned 
more clearly ui)on them. The darkness began to dis- 
appear. Our reveime-oniccrs saw with greater and 
greater distinctness facts instead of fictions before 
them. They had peopled the proA'inccs in the first 
instance Avith the latter, carrying their OAA'n precon- 
ceived notions of landed tenures and agricultural sys- 
tems to a country Avhich kncAV little or nothing of the 
things Avhich their ncAV rulers had stereot.AqAod in their 
minds. But in time, the ancient institutions Avhich 
had been shrouded from them, or Avhich they only saAV 
in a glass darkly, they noAv saAV face to face; and AA’ith 
this knoAAdedge came the conviction of the burden of 
wrong which our ignorance must have brought upon 
the land. 

The settlement of the North-Western Provinces is 
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now oflicially dcscriljod as a “ Puttcedarcc” Scltlc- 
mont'^ — ^tliat is, a settlement made with the “I’uttee- 
dars,*’ or sluu-ers of estates. Rut in our earlier revenue 
transactions in the Upper India little or no account 
was taken of such people as “ Rutteedars.”t They were 
the proprietors of the several allotments of estates 
held under the old villacje system — ^tliat system which 
our administrators in tlie early part of the jnesent 
century trod down so i*emorsel('ssly in their chaso of 
Zemindars and Talookdars, and other c?reat individual 
proprietors or eontraetors of the same class. AYe 
had, indei'd, contrived almost to crush these village 
communities, and had committed the great cardinal 
error of goAcrning the peojile after any other fashion 
than thfdr own. Hut with a ])rogressi\c inciu'ase of 
knowledge came a prfjgressiw' iiujirovi'nn'iit in the 
admmistration of our new pro\inces, and wo began 
more and more to shape our system in accordanee 
with the institutions and usage's of the people. It 
would h(' easy t(> trace through the Regulations of the 
first quarter of the ])res('nt century grov ing indications 
of this exjiansion of knonledgi — of this (wer-increasing 
desire to le>sen the gidf between the rulers and tlu' 
ruled, and to adapt our forms of government to the 
real requirements of the country. Rut it was long 
before so ditlicult a subject — one so intricate in itself. 


* Land-Eevciiue defiiiilioiis are no 
(.■a*^}^ Ibint^s to write, so J uladly borrow 
a doscn\)Uoii oi‘ the Pultoodaree Sottlc- 
nient from the St.itistical Paj»ers re- 
Jatiiipf to India,*’ recently jirepared at 
tho India Ilou.-e:— “ Under the I’littee- 
ilaroo tenure tlie same* estate is par- 
celled out into allotments, .and tlienee- 
ibrward the shares in the net profits 
are comnmteil for equivalent portions 
of laud, Kacli proprietor or shareholder 
undertakes the agricultural manage- 
ment of his separate allotment, paymj? 
through tho representative of the pro- 
prietary body (tlie lumkerd.ir, or, per- 
haps, tho head man of the village) such 
instalment of the Government revenue 


as m.ay have h(‘en agreed to among 
tlKunselve^, ill distributing th(‘ aggro- 
pte assessment. In the event of 
indnidual default, a joint re.^ponsibility 
attaches to tlie whole propric tary body; 
hut any proceedings instituted by tlie 
Government for the realisation of the 
dtficieiK*3% would he direeted, in tho 
first instance, against the defaulting 
allotment, h'he characteristic of the 
Putteedaree tenure is cultivation in 
severally with joint rosponsihiliiy.” 

t 'J'he first Uegulation which I can 
find, manifesting anything like an 
acquaintance with the Puttcedarcc 
system, is Regulation JX, of 1811. 
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and to the eye of a foreigner rcndcr(;d doubly in- 
distinct and mysterious Ijy tlie social cxeliibiTcness of 
llic pcojdc — ^was fully mastered, in all its bearings. 
The more we learnt, tlic more clear it became that we 
liad committed a grievous mistake in overlooking the 
village communities, and the more eager we became 
to make atonement for the evil we had done. 

The new' lt(‘gulation, of wdiieh I have s])okcn, was a 
protligious advance upon all its predecessors. It indi- 
cated a larger knoAvledge and a purer benevolence. It 
])ledged the Covernment to ascertain, and when ascer- 
tained to recognise, the territorial rights of all classes. 
It was its object “ to introduce a general and scientillc 
survev of the countrv, to mark eard'ullv and to record 
the boundaries of every village, to register the sepa- 
rate ])Ossessious, rights, priA'ileg(‘s, and responsibilities 
of those Ci)inmunitiesA\ho hold their lands in severalty, 
and of the several hiterests of those who hold land in 


common.” ^ 

The sum jAavable to (loverimK'nt b\ evt'ry individual 
sharc'holder was to he reeorded; but ('vtny individual 
shareholder was not to haAC immediate transactions 


with dovernment. TTi(‘ ])aymeuts of the share- 
holders Avere to be made collect iA'dv, by the head 
mail of the village, or other ri'present alive; and a 
joint rosponsil)ility aaus recognised. “ It Avas intoided,” 
says jMr. Cani])bell, “ to combine the adAantag('s of the 
llyotw'ar system Aiith that of village leases.”f It 


^ Raikts' Kotes on the North- Westtan 
Provinces ^>f India," —A wry intorobtiiii' 
work, w'hich all bboiild consult who tle- 
sirc further information rouavdin^ the 
history of this qrcat setthMuent, ami 
tho nature of landed tenures in the 
North-West. A clearer conception of 
the village coiumunitios is to be derived 
from it, tlian from any other work with 
which I am acquainted. 

■f Modern India, liage 32T. — ‘‘’^Fho 
most common ttunire of all in the 
North-West,” says Mr. C^uni)bcll, *‘is 
that where a village belongs not to a 
single individual, hut to a single family. 


In this case the great proportion of the 
land is cultivated by tenants; and tho 
sharers have not their shares sepa- 
rately divided ofl~tlie tenants arc tho 
tenants of all in common. The pro- 
prietors generally live in the village, 
and their own cultivation is taken into 
account at lower rates. The >vh()]o col- 
lections are brought together, the re- 
venue paid, and tho surplus divided 
among the i)roprietors, according to 
the fractional sliare iiosscssed by each. 
When there arc many proprietors, one 
or two are chosen representatives and 
managers.;*'" 
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afforded ample protection to individuals without clogging 
the wheels of the administrative machinery with a mass 
of individual contracts. 

Such, briefly stated, was the intent of the new system 
of revenue administration which was to be introduced 
into the North-Western Provinces of India. But tlie 
great reform, as I have said, did not proceed apace, for 
want of an efficient agency to reduce it to energetic prac- 
tice. Ten years passed aAvay, and the progress towards 
a thorough revision of tlic settlement Avas painfully small. 
It was plain, therefore, that the machinery must be im- 
proved. 

Lord William Bcntinck was at this time Governor- 
General ot India, and he Avas on a tour through the 
Upper Provinces. He suav- at once that it Avas neces- 
sary to do something to gh'e more cffcctiA’c operation 
to the provision of the famous Regulation VII. of 1822. 
Halting at Allahabad, Avherc a Board of Revenue for the 
North-Western Pi'ovinces had been recently established, 
he took counsel Avith all the best authorities on the spot, 
and the result was another lamous ix'gulation, knoAvn as 
Regulation IX. ol 1833, under Avhich the present settle- 
ment has been prosecuted, Avith so much A^igor, to its 
completion. It embraced all the oljjects of the previous 
regulation, with other collateral aims, and it greatly 
improved the machinery of revision, and enlarged the 
l)ersonal agency to be employed. Specitd settlement 
officers were to be appointed, not burdened with other 
duties; civilians, Avith all their time and all their energies 

to bestoAv upon the great Avork that opened out belbre 
them. 

llie objects wliicli it Avas noAv proposed to embrace 
were these : 

1 . The revision of the assessment. 

2. The better division of the instalments of revenue 
payable to Government. 
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3. The demarcation of the exterior boundaries of 
estates and villages. 

4. The correction of tlie system of accounts at the 
Tehsildar’s offices, and the arrangement of tlieir records. 

5. The formation of a fund for the construction of 
roads. 

6. The establishment of a provision for tlie support of 
tlie village police. 

7. The resumption of all hidden rent-free tenures 
brought to light by the surveys. 

8. The recasting or retention of the large tenures. 

9. The demarcation of the component portions of 
every village ; the recording of the several rights com- 
prised therein, and providing fur their maintenance; 
and the registering of all rights wliich may spring up 
hereafter. 

The tract of country subject to tlicse operations 
equalled in extent the whole of England and of Scotland. 
It stretched from Goruckpore on the south-east, to Hissar 
on the north-Avest, across a line of 700 miles, for the most 
part along the valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna.* In 


The Nortli-'UT^st T^rovinccs con- 
tain, by tliG last and ino.st accurate 
returns, 71,985 square statute niilos, 
with a population of 23,199,668 souls. 
The land-revenue, dcinaiuied from 
them in 18IG-7, amounted to rupees 
4,05,29,921; in addition to wliich they 
paid in the same year a nett sum of 
rupees, 16,60,901 (including collections 
due for former years), oii account of 
Abkari, and of rupees 12,33,903 for 
stamps. The customs duties, levied 
on the frontier during the same period 
(by far the greater part of wliich must 
bo considered a tax upon these pro- 
vinces), amounted to about rupees 
26,00,000; thus making up, with other 
minor sources of income, a total re- 
venue of more than five crores of 
rupees. The wdiolo territory is di- 
vided into thirty-tAVO districts, which 
arc classed in six divisions. Tlie 
whole of these have come under sur- 
vey; but there has, of course, been no 


general revision of the revenue in 
those parts of the Benares division, 
of wliich the Government demand avjis 
]>erinanently fixed in the year 1795. 
The revenue has tliere remained un- 
altered, except in cases Avhere nii 
estate had always been farmed, and 
the demand had therefore never been 
determined in perpetuity ; or where 
the permanent demand had broken 

down, and required reduction 

Ill extent of territory, therefore, 
the provinces Avhich, Avith the above 
Iiartial exceptions, have come under 
settlement, are about equal to Eng- 
land and Scotland, without Wales. In 
point of population, they about equal 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia; 
wdiile the gross revenue, realised from 
them, exceeds by one-half that of the 
kingdom of Belgium, FolloAving the 
line of the Ganges and Jurnna, the 
extreme distance, from Goruckpore on 
the south-east, to Ilissar on the north- 
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this country was embraced a large variety of soils and 
climates, and imnieroiis races of people, differing from 
each other in language and character and in the institu- 
tions which they favored and developed. Between the 
country to tlie cast of the (xaiigos, and that which lies 
westward of tlic Jumna, the ditlercuce is peculiarly 
striking. On one side noble forests and mango-groves, 
fields rich with an abundant harvest, siiarlding streams 
and pools of water vary and refresh the landscajie, whilst 
on the other there is litik; more than a didl uniformity of 
arid plain. Between these two extremes lies the Doab, 
the country between the two rivers. Here there are 
signs of a more advanced civilisation — of a fuller develop- 
ment of industrial eueruv and skill. Here are the large 
towns and the more inprortant villages, and hero the 
labor of man has si riven to cr>mpensate ibr the deficien- 
cies of nature, and to make the soil yield abundant 
produce without the aid of the heavenly nourishment, 
which is seldom wanting in the country to the \vest. 
Mainly upon artificial irrigation is the country dependent 
for the security of the crops. Within the lioundaries of the 
North-West Brovinces there are soils of all kinds, from 
wmt clays to light sands, ada])ted to tlic growth of various 
descriptions of ])roducc — of sugar, of wheat, of rice, of 
cotton — and as many varieties of cultivators as there are 
soils under cultivation — Kajpoots and Brahmins, Jats and 
Goojurs, with dilferent manners, difierent characters, 
and different descriptions of landed tenures, different 
methods of measurement and modes of assessment, differ- 
ent distributions of property, difierent laws of inheritance. 

west, is nearly TOO miles. In this wide Delhi, have all peculiarities which dis- 
expanso of country, much diversity of tinguish them, not only from other 
race, language, and character, is natu- tribes, but also from men of the same 
rally met with among the occupants tribe in other places.— [Calci/tto Me- 
of the soil. The Rajput of Azimglmr, view, No. xxiv. Article : “ The Set- 
the Brahmin of Cawnpore, the Aliir tlemcnt of the North-Western Pro- 
of the ravines of the Jumna, the vinces.”] 

Gujur of Meerut, and the Jat of 
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There were, of course, generic resemblances establishing a 
certain unity of descent ; but the varieties were so distinct 
as to render it necessary that nothing should be done 
witliout a close study of the local ])eculiaritics Avhich dis- 
tinguish the diflerent members of the great iamily.* 


^ The \vritor of the t^cttleinent 
article in tlio CalcufJn Beview, above 
quoted, gives the most graphic picture 
of the general outward cluiraetcristics 
of llic* .North-West ITovinces with 
which T am acquainted. 

‘‘The North-West rrovincc.^:,” lie 
writes, ‘^are situated almost entirely in 
the valleys of the Ganges and Jumna; 
the principal part of them lying l)etween 
those rivers. There is little variety in 
the Hat alluvial soil to attract the admi- 
ration of a jiassiug traveller, accus- 
tomed to the interchange oi' hill and 
dale in other coimtric's. Ishwerthelcss, 
if he leaves the high road, and pene- 
trates into the more secluded parts of 
the country, he will aeknowleilge that, 
oven here, the hand, ‘ which makes all 
nature beauty to his eye,’ has not been 
Avantiug. If he visits the districts to 
the cast of the (iaiiges, which border 
on the Sub- Himalayan bills, be will 
find inucli of llie luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation, together with a brisk air 
and hoaltby eliinato in the winter 
months, such as few tropical regions 
can boast. Tliere he will see the groves, 
of which Virgil had hoard, 

‘ Quos gcrit India luco.s ; 

— -- iibi adra. viucere Miinmuiii 

Arboris iuuul ulbe jactu potma'c sagiltic.’ 
The tiger and the elephant still dwell 
in the remains of the prinneval forests, 
and magnificent mango topos cover 
large tracts not yet reipiired fur the 
plough. There the fields are rich ivith 
abundant harvests, produced with slight 
labor, and subject to a few imccrtain- 
ties. The little hamlets, with their 
low thatched roofs, stand closel}’' to- 
gether, but do not yet contain a popu- 
lation adequate to the full occupation 
of the land. Patches of bush and grass 
jungle are thus intcrspersctl with the 
cultivation, and relieve its uniformity; 
nor have the palm and bamboo, the 
banian and the peepul, yet been pro- 
scribed as intruders. Streams and 
pools abound on every side, and assist 
in varying the landscape. 


“ If the t raveller now crosses into the 
])uab, lie will perceive a considerable 
cliange. There is no longer the same 
moisture in the soil or climate, nor 
the same spontaneous fertility. The 
indiistiy of man has succeeded to the 
profusion of nature. He now meets 
with more towns of note from their size 
or antiquity, 'fhe villages are larger, 
and stand further apart; while their flat 
roofs, and the hciglit to wliich, in the 
course of ages, they have risen above 
the plain, give them an imposing ap- 
pearance from a distance. The Avails, 
with Avliich they are often enclosed; the 
mud fort, ])crhaps, at the foot of which 
they are built: tlie distance Avhich the 
peoifie have to go to their daily labor; 
all point to those former troubled times, 
when a defenceless cottage in the open 
fields ATus a most insecure habitation. 
Yet the lace of the country is by no 
means bare or unpleasing long as the 
crops are on the ground. These are 
raised Avilh greater toil than in the m(»rc 
humid districts, but arc generally jilen- 
tiful, except in seasons of peculiar 
drought. Wheat, sugar, and rice, are 
less extensively raised; but cotton, as a 
valuable artidc of produce, in some de- 
gree supplies their place. The trees, 
wdiich love the Avater side, have disap- 
peared, but many remain; and some of 
these, as the mhoAva, the tamarind, and 
the jamun, stiil attain a riohle size. It 
is not till the visitor reaches the arid 
plains to the Avesfc of the Jumna, from 
EtaAvali to llissar, on the extreme verge 
of the British territory, that vegetation 
really languishes. There the red sand- 
stone hills rise through the hitherto 
level surface. Except in those favored 
spots where wells can be formed, or 
doAvn the line of the Delhi Canal, the 
husbandman trusts almost entirely to 
seasonable rains. The hardy bahi'd 
and ferash alone break the line of the 
horizon, and everything betokens the 
nearer approach to the deserts of Mar- 
war and Bikanir. 

**In common Avith most parts of 
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It was a great work, assuredly, wliicli now had to be 
done, and it required all the encigies of a great man to 
carry it out. It was not to bo done by one man — 
not by a score of men — but it was necessary that over 
the extensive agency now to be employed should be cast 
the equal light of one directing mind. There was fortu- 
nately a man at liaiid litted for the work, and eager to 
accomplish it. Mr. Robert Mcrtiiis Bird was a member 
of the chief Board of Revenue at Allahabad. He had 
been reared in the judicial department; but during a 
connexion of some twenty years with tlie law courts ho 


had brooded over the great 
and had, perhaps, as large t 

Southern and Central Asia, the fertility 
of tlie soil in this part of India depends 
mainly upon artificial irrigation. When 
the means for this are available, not 
only will a sandy vsoil yield a good crop, 
but the nature of the soil itself is often 
gradually improred. Vegetable in.atlcr 
accumulates in the course of years from 
the remains of former harvests, and from 
the manure, which it is worth the while 
of the cultivator to expend upon the 
land. If, on the other hand, water be 
\vanting, the produce is always uncer- 
tain; the cultivation is loss cared for; 
and the usually light soil drifts about 
with the fierce winds of May and rfune, 
till pure silox alone is left in it, or till 
the barren under stratum of kuiikur, or 
of red iiidiiratcd clay, n})pears. Tlie 
lands nearest the villages are naturally 
those wliich receive most attention, and 
are worked up to the greatest produc- 
tiveness. These lands often bear two 
crops in the year, and pay rents of ten 
rupees, or more, the acre. Their extent 
varies according to the populousness 
and prosperity of the village, and to the 
classes wlio inhabit it, but seldom ex- 
ceeds six or eight per cent, of the total 
area of the estate. Next to these come 
the second-rate lands, varying up to 
twelve per cent, of the whole ; while the 
great bulk of the area is thrown into 
the third or lowest class. U'his three- 
fold division, with the additional dis- 
tinction of irrigated and non-irri gated, 
is prevalent under different names in 


question of Indian revenue, 
L knowledge of tlie subject as 

most parts of the country. Other local 
peculiarities are of course everywhere 
to be found. In the vicinity of the 
rivers it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the low /{/ladirland on tlie borders 
of the stream, and tlie baugur land on 
the; level of tlie high bank. In other 
places the gentle undulations of the sur- 
face cause a succession of clayey hollows 
and sandy ridges, each of wliich has 
its peculiar products and capabilities. 
Even in level tracts, there is often much 
difference in tlie stiffness and strength 
of the soil, according as the sand, wliich 
forms its principal basis, is mixed with 
more productive ingredients. 8omc 
local soils are noted for tlieir suitability 
to peculiar articles, as a certain wet 
clay ill the ('astern parts of Goruckpur 
for sugar, and the black soil of Bundel- 
cund for tlie A1 root. The quantity of 
saline matter in the cartli and water is 
another point, deeply affecting tlic value 
of the land. Where the water is 
brackish, the agriculturist is much re- 
stricted in his choice of crops; many 
refusing to grow at all under such cir- 
cuits taiiccs, and others requiring an 
abundant supply of rain-Avater to coun- 
teract the quality of that drawn from 
the wells. Where much soda is present 
in the soil, large plains are found en- 
tirely destitute of vegetation from this 
cause, nor has any remedy yet been dis- 
covered for the sterility thus produced.” 
— ICalcuUa lievkw, No. xxiv.] 
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any man in the country who had been trained in that 
branch of the service. The measures which lie was now 
summoned to carry out “ had been many years previously 
planned and elaborated by liim, as measures of a purely 
judicial character when he was holding a judicial office, 
and had no prospect of ever being connected with the 
revenue department. His experience in the discharge 
of his functions as a judicial officer led to the conviction 
in his mind that the existing tribunals Avere insufficient 
lor the ascertainment of rights or their protection, and 
that the combined effect of the revenue and judicial sys- 
tems would bo injurious and oppressive, unless those sys- 
tems could bo made to boar a more exact relation to the 
institutions and habits of the people.”* The opinions 
thus formed in the judicial department had taken further 
shape and consistency, when, as Commissioner of Go- 
ruckpore, in 1829, he had first been directly concerned 
in tbe revenue management of the country; and Avhen, 
on his subsequent elevation to the llevenue Board, the 
chief control of the settlement operations passed into his 
hands, he brought to the Avork a combination of rare 
qualities almost Avithout a parallel in the entire range of 
a service bright Avith the names of distinguished men. 
All men do not concur in his opinions, for he pushed 
them too far, but all acknowledge his merits. All ac- 
knoAvledge that he had a large grasp of mind, great energy 
of character and honesty of purpose, catholic sympathies,, 
and a warm heart. They Avho served under him regard 
him reverently and affectionately, as Avith the faith of a 
disciple and the love of a son, and seldom mention his 
name Avithout an inward genuflexion. He selected his 
own agents, and he selected them Avell. And Avhen he 
had made his choice, he did not Avithhold his confidence. 

* Despatch of tho Court of Directors, August 13, 1851 (a very valuable docu-^ 
meat). See also Mr. Bird’s Keport. 

S 
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He was a man of too genial a temperament and too kindly 
a natnre to wrap closely aronnd liiin a. cloak ol' cflicial 
reserve. He kept u]) a familiar intercourse Avitli liis 
subordinates, encouraged and iiplield tkeni. It was not 
to be cxpoclcd that among so large a number of agents 
there should not have bc'cn sonic Avho disn]ipointed him. 
It is said that he Ayas not very tolerant ol‘ carelessness, or 
very 'jiatient of dulness, but exainjhes of these iiTilating 
qualities were few; it fell to the lot of Kobert ]>ird to 
coimneiid far more fre([ueutly than to censure; and whilst 
he made feAV enemies he drew around him many friends. 

The duty of revising the selllmnent of the. North- 
western Provinces was entrusted to ;i number of V'.>un!> 
civilians, who went out into the country, pitched their tenl.s 
in the neighbourhood of the villag'es, summoned the vil- 
lagers around them, and instituted their impiii ies into the 
state of the diherent tenures. The Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, last year, reviewing I lie whole 
questi.m of revenue sctllemeut iu the Nl)rth-^^'e.'t Pro- 
vinces, declared that the review had left on their mind • 
an impression “ of the high honor rellected on the civil 
service by the zeal, industry, ability, and good feeling <.if 
the several otlicors cinjdoyed, necessarily with dilTerenccs 
of degree, but with so little room for exce])tion, that it 
would be invidious to particularise where there is such 
ample ground for gencial satisfaction.” And the praise 
thus bestowed was not undeserved. Doubtless there 
7/;ere “ differences of degree.” Some men carried to the 
work of revision a larger zeal and a clearer underst anding 
than others. And two different pictures of a settlement 
officer might be drawn by those who aie expert in such 
limnings.’* Hence it is that we read on one side of “ the 

* There is so much vitality in the experimentally acquainted with the 
annexed sketch of the life of a settle- work of settlement, it is associated 
ment officer, that I cannot refrain from with the remembrance of severe cxer- 
quoting it “To all who have been tion, but at the same time of great and 
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fair-haij’cd Saxon youtli opposing liis Avcll-traiiied iiilel- 
lect to the new difTiculties Avliicli crowd around him,” 


viiritHl f‘]»joynicnt. A'W? look Imok, as 
throui’li tho vista of many years, and 
see the wliite canii) rising in the long 
aisles of the nneieut mnngo tope. We 
sec the fair-Iiaired Saxon yoiUli op- 
posing his well-trained inlelloel to the 
iKov liidieiiUies tliat crowd u])on hinj. 
We see liim (‘Xerting daily, and with 
no vain or fruitless ri;suit. all his facul- 
ties of ohsei'vation, of rcsearcig of ])ene- 
trati(»j, of judgment. It is a strange 
sight — {I wojiderfu} proof of tin* ]>ower 
of intellectual and moral education — 
to watch the respect and conh.kaico 
<‘vinc(jil hy groj’-la'aded men towards 
that heavtiless youth. We se(* him, in 
the early morning nust, stret<‘hing at 
an inspiring golloi) ovor tin? dewy fields. 
Kot umniudfnl is he of the hare, which 
scuds away from his Inn-^eV tend ; of 
the call of the partridge from the brake ; 
or (»f tile wild'fowl on tlu' rnar.sh. The 
well-earned lioliday will arrivtc whiai 
he will be able to fullow these, or jier- 
haps nobler ganu*; hut at tircseut he 
lias other w'ork on hand. Jle is on his 
way to some distant ]K)int, where nu‘a- 
sureinents are to he tested, doubts j'{‘- 
solved, or ohjertions in vestigated. This 
done, he returns to his stditary hreak- 
tast, eliecred hy the eonij)anionship of a 
j>ook, or perliajis hy letters from a far- 
distant ian<l -- doubly widconie under 
such cinaimslanees. Tlie ton moon is 
spent in receiving reports from t]\c 
native' officers emidoyctl under him; 
in diivc'ting lluar ojun-atioiis ; in exa- 
joining, comparing, analysing, and ar- 
ranging the Aoarioiis inforjiiation whieli 
comes in from all (luartens. As the 
(lay advances, the wide-s])road shade 
begins to he pec^plcd with living figures. 
Group after group of Aullagcrs arrive in 
their best cand whitest dresses ; and a 
hum of voices suecet'ds to the stillness, 
before only broken by the eooing of the 
(love, and the scream of the ])arro(j[uet. 
Idle carpet is then spread in the open 
air ; the chair is set ; litigants and 
spectators take their seats on the 
ground in orderly ranks ; silence is 
proclaimed, and the rural court is 
opened. As case after case is brought 
forward, the very demeanor of the par- 
ties, and of the crow^ds around, seems 
to point out on which side justice lies. 

S 


No Jioed here of ex parte decisions, or 
claims lost through default. All are 
free to come ajid go, with little trouble, 
and at no expense. N<) need of length- 
ened i)huidings. A few simple (tues- 
tions bring out tlio matter of the suit, 
and the grounds on wliicli it rests. No 
need of lists of witnesses. Scores of 
Avitnesses are ready on the spot, alike 
•unsuumiuue'.l and untutored. No need 
of th(‘ Koran, or Ganges Avator. The 
love of trutli is strung, even in an In- 
dian hreast, when preserved from eoun- 
leracting inllneiices; still more so, then, 
Avlu'jj th(‘ saiicMou of public* opinion 
and protects the rightful cause* 
In such a court Abraham sat, Avhen 
arl)itrating among his simjde-ininded 
herdsmen. In such a court Avas justice 
everywhere adniinistc'red in the ehild- 
hoo(i of the human rac'c; before Avealtli 
ineieased, and witli Avc'allh eomjdieated 
iiiterestvS, and law became a scienee re- 
(juiring a liie's study to uudcrsiaud. 

Strange must that inanV character 
he, and dull Ids sympathies, who, in the 
midst (T occu]>alions like these, does 
not find his heart accompanying and 
lightening his labors, lie se(‘S tlie peo- 
])1e in tlieir fairest liglit ; he Avitnesses 
their ceaseless imlustry, their contented 
])overly. their k w and simple ]deasuros, 
tiieir })lain sense ef justice, their general 
faithfulness to tlieir engagements. Jlo 
finds them, as a nation, sulx'r, chaste, 
Iriigal. aiul gifted with mneh of that 
iinlmight tiohrc'iiess in Avhicli the rustic 
classes oi' eoldi'r climes are so often de- 
fioienl. Tor montlis together lie uses 
no language, enjoys no society, but 
theirs. I'o tljcse causes of attachment 
is added that poAverful tie Avliicli unites 
us to those Avhoni we. have labored long 
to benefit. Tlie kuoAvlcdge and feelings, 
thus ac<piin‘d under the greenwood tree, 
will not be forgotten in after days, Avhen 
tlie dark side of tlio picture u ill alone 
be presented to his vicAv ; when he has 
to deal with roused passions and selfish 
desires, uncontrolled a true Taith ; 
when his intercourse with the people is 
confined to the prisoner at thi^ bar, or 
to the vakils of a grasping plaintifiT, and 
of a fraudulent (perhaps because op- 
pressed) defendant*’’ — ICalcuUa He* 
vim\^ 

2 
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and see him compared with the patriarch “ Abraham 
arbitrating among his simple herdsmen,” and “ adminis- 
tering justice in the childhood of the human race and 
on the Other we are told of ignorant upstarts, slenderly 
acquainted with the native languages, and not at all 
acquainted with native feelings, laying down the law, 
according to the most approved principles of generalisa- 
tion, and committing errors of the most irritating kind 
with an incredible amount of assurance and conceit. It 
is very possible that e.vamples of both kinds might bo 
found ; but, taking them as a whole, the settlement 
officers went about their work zealously and conscien- 
tiously, and carried to it a remarkable amount oi’ ser- 
viceable intelligence. Perhaps they sometimes acted in 
disregard of judicial principles, and were impatient of 
restraints imposed bylaws of evidence and rules of judi- 
cial practice. Perhaps they did not always make sufficient 
allowance for the difl'crences of race and the provinci- 
alisms of locality ; perhaps they did not always under- 
stand the precise character of the various tenures upon 
which they adjudicated. And so it happened that the 
people sometimes shrugged their shoulders and went 
away surprised and disappointed, pcrliaps angry, at the 
decisions which cost the English gentlemen so little 
trouble, but which were to them such matters of life and 
death concernment.* But, as a whole, the new settle- 
ment compared with the old was as light to darkness. 
The people gained mightily by it. There was an adiui- 


One illustration of the manner in 
^vl^ich fixed rules were often set aside, 
and local circumstances disregarded, 
may he given in this place. It is a 
standing rule that in districts bordering 
upon the hills, no man having posses- 
sions in the plains, but habitually re- 
siding in the hill country, shall he im- 
pleaded on account of such possessions 
during that season of the year when the 


deadly malaria renders it perilous to 
traverse the intervening terai A young 
deputy- collector, however, having a re- 
sumption-suit before him, in which the 
defendant was one of this class of dwell- 
ers on the hills, took it up and decided 
it ex parte during this very season of 
the malaria, when the party had every 
right to believe that he was for the time 
secure against any such proceedings. 
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rable system of checks. If sometimes the settlement 
officers went wrong, there were the Commissioners to 
rectify their errors; above them there was the Sudcler 
Board; and supreme over all was the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the North-Western Provinces. 

It was not to be expected that all these authorities 
should entertain similar opinions and convictions. The 
most important portion of the settlement work was ac- 
complished when Mr. Robertson (of whose proceedings 
as Judge of Cawnporc I have already spoken) was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. This 
gentleman — one of the ablest and most distinguished civil 
servants of the Company — was not one of the new school 
of revenue-officers. He had seen in Bengal, perhaps, a 
little too much of the offiliand manner in which landed 
tenures of old standing were dealt with by young civi- 
lians, and lie was rather suspicious of the 0])crations of 
the clever but inexperienced youngsters to whom this 
important work was entrusted. He thought lliat they 
wore too fond of generalising, that they started -with cer- 
tain fixed principles whicli tlicy believed to bo of uni- 
versal application ;* that their predilections, for example, 
in favor of the village communities often led them into 
error; that in their eagerness to create an extensive sub- 
division of property they committed many acts of injus- 
tice ; and that their resumption operations were frecpiently 
harsh and ill-advised. “ The settlement officer,” he de- 
clared, “ swept up without inquiry every patch of unre- 
gistered land ; even those under ton beegahs, exempted 
by a subsequent order, which did not come out until 
five-sixths of the tenures had been resumed and added, 

Tlie Suddor Board disclaimed all faction at finding ‘‘ the sentiments of 
sympatliy with these generalising views, the Board so directly opposed to wJiat 
and declared that they were eager to he imagined that he had occasionally 
discourage them. Upon this the Lieu- detected in the writings of their subor- 
tenant-Governor expressed Ins satis- dinates.” 
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that “ in one district — that of Furmckahad — the obli- 
gations of a treaty and the direct orders of Government 
were but lightly dealt with, and in all a total dis- 
regard was evinced for the acts even of sucli men ns 
Warren Hastings and Lord Lake.” And tliis opinion 
was afterwards confirmed by the Court of Directors, who 
declared that it was always their desire that the resump- 
tion measures should bo carried out with groat lenity 
and forbearance. “ In many instances,'’ tliey added, 
“ it has been so. In others, the results have been 
attended with much hardsliip. But the solicitude of the 
several Lieiitcnant-Govcrnor.s has been carefully directed 
to remedying the evil in cpiesthm, by money provisions of 
more or less duration. We think this is the best method 
of disposing of such cases. It provides for the incum- 
bents and their families, and sccurc's the ultimate rights 
of Government.” 

Still, when we come to consider the aggregate results 
of the settlement, how much food is there for hearty 
congratulation. ^ The first settlement,” it has been 
said, and truly said, “ruined the ])ersons for wliose bencN 
fit it was devised. The last settlement saved millions ol' 
much-enduring men from min and misery.” The expe- 
diency of the measure, too, was as ck-ar as its justice. 
The revenue progressively increased under it, and the 
sales for default of jiayment diminished with equal steadi- 
ness. In the course of six years* tlie amount of pro- 
perty sold on this account had decreased by more thhn 
five-sixtlis.f The lightness of the assessment, which is 
computed to average less than a third of the gross pro- 
duce, has tended to increase alike the prosperity of tire 
people and the State. Over-assessment was found in 
practice to be as injurious to, the one as to the other. 

♦ From 1842-43 to 1847-48, inclusive. 

t That is, from 259,686 rupees to 40,616 rs. 
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The principle, in spite of occasional deviations, was one 
of moderation; and the Court of Directors, reviewing 
the proceedings of the settlement ollicers, lost no oppor- 
tunity of declaring in favor of moderate assessments. 
Where the result showed that a district had been 
over- assessed, they recommended a revision of the set- 
tlement. 

Tlic happy effects, indeed, of this light assessment are 
visible upon the face of the country. There is no lack of 
cheering evidence of good government. The indications of 
the advancing prosperity of these fine provinces are, such 
as he who runs may read, ficross the whole length and 
breadth of the land. A mild and equable rule, giving 
security to person and to jnoj^erty, repressing the violent 
and the lawless, encouraging the peaceful and the in- 
dustrious, has borne its accustomed fruit. IMany illustra- 
tions oi tins might be readily adduced ; but none more 
satisfactory than tlie following, written in 1852 : 

“ I have just marched,” writes a distinguished British 
functionary, “to this place along the strip of country 
reaching from tlie Sutlej to the Jumna by Ilansi and 
Ilissar. You must remember that country when it was 
inhabited Iry a wild and lawless set of people, whom no 
one could manage. Native chiefs would not take the 
lands at a gilt. Our t>wn troops were frequently re- 
])ulsed by the communities of Rangurs, and Bhuttees, and 
others, who lived in large fortified villages and subsisted 
by plunder. Now tire country is thickly inhabited and 
well cultivated, and the most peaceful that could pos- 
sibly be. This year the ‘Klnwreef’ crops have fiiiled 
entirely, and very little ‘Rubbee’ had been sown. Yet 
the revenue had been jraid up without a balance, and 
had occasioned no perceptible distress. This is the effect 
of firm rule and a light assessment, hli-. R. Buxl (all 
honor to his name !) insisted, at the late settlement, on 
a considerable reduction of the assessment. The con- 
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sequence is, that land Avhicli before Avas worthless now 
bears a high value, and a people Avho were before 
lawless now yield implicit obedience to the laws. It is 
a cheap Government of Avhich the strength consists in 
low taxation.” * 

The secondary advantages sought to be obtained by 
the settlement Avere not all so clearly established. The 
diA’ision of the rc\mnue payments into four instalments, 
falling due after full time has been alluAved for the sale 
of the produce, Avas unquestionably a boon to the culti- 
vators. But the creation of the road-fund met AAUth 
considerable opposition; and the establishment of a paid 
village police Avas still more generally unpopular. The 
people AA^ere sIoav to appreciate the adAmntages of good 
roads, and were very uiiAvilling to pay for them. But 
they came hi time to be satisfied Avitli the arrangement, 
and, perhaps, to understand that the trilling per-centage 
devoted to this purpose Avas in reality not an addition to 
the assessment, but a deduction from it. The advan- 
tages, hoAvever, of the salaried village police daAvned more 
sloAvdy on their comprehension; and Avriting in August, 
1851, the Court of Directors could say nothing more 
than that they Avere “ disposed to hope that, with careful 
supervision, it may be found satisfactory to the people.”f 

Of the resumption of the rent-free tenures I have 
already spoken. There arc one or tAvo other points of 
considerable importance which require to be mentioned. 
The tendency of the settlement operations was toAvards 


* Correspondence, 

f Mr. llobertson had always been op- 
posed to this measure. He expressed a 
strong opinion to the efieet that such a 
functionary as a paid watchman could 
never be acceptable to the people, even 
if it entailed no additional charge upon 
them. Such an official, he said, would 
be likely to lord it over the Brahmin 
and Rajpoot on his own domain. “ There 
is in this,” he observed, ** an inversion 
of the social order of the country such 


as mu.st cause lioart-burnings and mor- 
tifications in tliat class of our subjects 
whose affections it is most our interest 
to conciliate. An abatement in the 
number of thefts and burglaries is but 
a sorry compensation for such a con- 
sequence, or for the no less pernicious 
result of the Zemindar taking advan- 
tage of the presence of a paid police- 
officer to exonerate himself from all 
responsibility for what occurs.” 
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the disruption of the large estates. Tliere was a class 
of largo landed proprietors, known as Talookdars — the 
territorial aristocracy of the country. The settlement 
officers seem to have treated these men as usurpers 
and monopolists, and to have sought every oppor- 
tunity of reducing their tenures. It was not denied 
that such reduction was, on the whole, desirable, inas- 
much as that these large tenures interfered with the 
rights of the village proprietors. But the reduction Avas 
undertaken in too ])rocipilate and arbitrary a manner; 
and the Court of Directoi-s acknowledged that it had 
caused gi’oat practical embarrassment to Government, 
against whom numerous suits were instituted in the civil 
courts by the ousted Talookdars, and many decided in 
their favor.* 

Another point of great importance Avas this. I have 
shown that, under the original imperfect settlement 
which succeeded our first occupation of the country, 
much injustice Avas done, and much confusion created, 
by the indiscriminate sale of lands held in coparcenery 
by several sharers, for tlie shortcomings of one or more 
delhulting partner. The new hiAV accorded the privilege 
— for so it Avas esteemed — of separate rosponsibility.f 
The shares of each member of the community Avere 


The writer in the Calcutta Review 
questions the justice of these deci- 
sions. The cases were generally tried 
—“always in the first instance, and 
frequently also in appeal — by the un- 
covenanted judges;” and the result, 
he says, “has not been satisfactory.” 
The tendency, it is added, of the lower 
courts, “has been to look only at the 
records of past settlements, though 
these were confessedly imperfect or 
erroneous ; and finding the plaintilT 
therein mentioned as Zemindar, to con- 
sider him as being the sole and exclu- 
sive proprietor. This feeling, on the 
part of the inferior courts, together 
with the expense and delay of a civil 
suit, felt of course most by the poorer 
party, have caused many of tlie deci- 
sions to be adverse to those passed at 


the settlement, and it has not been 
always possible to have these proceed- 
ings set right on appeal.” 

t That is to say, whenever the pri- 
vilege was claimed. But the right was 
only partially exercised. “There are 
groat differences in the extent to which 
separate responsibility prevails. In 
some districts it is universal ; in some 
the instances are numerous; in some 
few; in others none.”— of the 
Court of Directors.'] JVlr. Thomason 
(September, 1848) wrote: “In practice, 
it is customary to attempt to realise 
first from the individual, then to offer 
his iiroperty to any coparcener who 
will pay up the arrears, and if no one 
accepts the offer, thou to hold the 
entire body jointly responsible for the 
balance.” 
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distinctly parcelled out and recorded, and each separate 
defaulter suffered for his own particular default by the 
sale of his individual share. But as this might have a 
tendency to introduce strangers into the coparceneries, 
and destroy the integrity of the village communities, the 
right of pre-emption was given to the otlier shareholders ; 
so that, to a certain extent, tlie remedy lay in their own 
hands. The provision, indeed, would have been an 
excellent one, but that it was set aside by the custom of 
granting fictitious mortgages, “ against which,” says the 
Court, “ there appears to be no remedy but a valuation 
on fixed princi[)lcs, at which the right of pre-emption 
shall be given to the community.” And some of the best 
authorities — as Lord iMctcalfe, INIr. Robertson, and Mr. 
Thomason — were of opinion that the system of joint re- 
sponsibility on the -whole is advantageous to the village 
cominnuitics.* No alteration of the existing law is pro- 
posed ; but every effort is made by the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces to induce tliem to adopt 
voluntarily the system of joint responsibility ; and in this 
view the Court fully concurs. 

Viewed as a whole, it is difiicidt not to retrard the 
settlement of the North-Western Provinces as a great 
work. It is not free from errors of design and execution. 
Its originators do not claim for it the credit of being a 
perfect concejition carried out to pcrlectiou in all its 
parts. The truth is, that every large scheme with the 
stamp ot thorough upon it involves more or less error of 
detail. No one will ever achieve anything great who is 
haunted by the fear of exce})tional cases and small 
mistakes. Mr. Bird was, at least, in earnest. His dis- 
ciples were in earnest. They did not falter ; they did 
not hesitate. They went intrepidly to their work, with 
a firm faith in tlie excellence of the design, and an honest 

• The question is very fairly argued by Mr. Thomason, in his Minute of 25th 
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intention to carry it out worthily and well. And in spite 
of errors — errors not many and large in proportion to 
the magnitude of the undertaking — ^resulting from original 
defects or inefficient agency, they may, without any large 
amount of self-glorilication, look hack on what they have 
done, and proudly compare the present state of tiie agri- 
cultural population with what it was before their labors 
commenced. 

The North-Western Provinces of India have now been, 
for half a century, under British rule. The great expeii- 
mont of Indian government has there been pushed for- 
ward with remarkaldo energy and uncommon success. In 
no part of India are the signs of jirogrcss so great and so 
cheeiing. Tlicre is a freshness, a vigor, a healthy robust 
youth, as it were, apparent everywhere in the administra- 
tion of these ju’ovinces. The jdiysical improvement of 
the country, and the moral improv('n:ient of tlie people, are 
advancing, undei' our eyes, Avitli a rapidity which would 
fill the lij'gone generation of Indian administrators with as 
much astonishineut as the ancient race of soldiers would 
experience at the sight of the magniticout dimensions of 
our Indian Empire. I do not believe tliat there is in tlic 
world a more conscientious and more hdiorious class of 


* Tlie collateral advantages derived 
from the .settlement are thus summed 
up by it.s historian in the Culcnlta Re- 
view : — “ The revision of the vsottlement 
has made us better acquainted with the 
people, Av horn we have been called ux)on 
to govern, than w'c might otherwise 
have been in centuries. It has given 
us an insight into their condition, feel- 
ings, desires, and wants. It has thrown 
a flood of liglit on all the relations of 
the peoi)le with the State. It has fur- 
nished the Government with means, 
never before possessed, for encouraging 
industry and x>rotccting private rights; 
while it has accustomed our subjects 
themselves to familiar intercourse with 
their rulers, and has inspired them 
with confidence in our moderation, and 
reliance on our justice. It has done 
more to prevent affrays, and to lead to 


the peaceable adjustment of disputes 
regarding real property, than all the 
terrors of the ]>cnal law could ever 
have effected. AVhile in progress, the 
settlement afforded llie best school for 
lilting men to till other offices of every 
description; and, oven no^v, the neces- 
sity of maintaining its arrangements, 
and acting up to its provisions, sui>x)lies 
a training of nearly equal oflicacy. 
Those wlio, after sucii a training, are 
called to preside in a civil court, are 
enabled by the settlement arrangements 
and records to decide conliilently, where 
they must before have groped hope- 
lessly in the dark. A measure, which 
has been followed by such results, be- 
sides its more immediate object of equal- 
ising taxation, must deserve the atten- 
tion of all who take any interest in the 
welfare of India.” 
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civil functionaries than those who, under one of the best 
men and ablest administrators who have ever devoted 
their lives to the service of the people of India, are now 
bearing the burden and heat of the day, in serious toil- 
some efforts to make the yoke of foreign conquest sit 
lightly on the native subjects of the British Crown. 
Earnestness and energy are contagious; and in the North- 
Western Provinces of Lidia the heavy-paced arc soon 
roused into activity — the phlegmatic into tingling life. 
What Tlioniasoii and his associates have done for Upper 
India can only be fairly appreciated by those who know 
what was the state of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
of India fifty, or even twenty, years ago. It is not easy to 
represent the true character of these great achievements 
to those who, in Wcstininster or Belgravia, sit in judgment 
upon British rule in the East, and decide that our admi- 
nistrators have done nothing, because they do not know 
what they have done. But the servants of the East India 
Company may find abundant consolation in the fact that 
the happiness of the people of the East is not to be 
gauged l)y the knowledge of the people of the West. 

There is one characteristic of the present Government 
of the North-Western Provinces of which I would further 
speak in this place, though perhaps it might more fitly be 
introduced nito another chapter. There is a communi- 
cativeness about the system, which is a peculiar feature 
of tlic administrative progress now making in India. The* 
representatives of the paramount power have there shaken 
off their secrecy and reserve. They no longer live with 
a cordon of official exclusiveness around them; they no 
longer move about with sealed lips and veiled faces. The 
doors of their palanquins arc thrown back; the sides of 
their tents are drawn up ; and the people are invited to 
come freely to them. The Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
continually moving about from one district to another 
and watching the results of the great measures with which 
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he is so honorably associated, is one of the most acces- 
sible of men ; and his subordinates emulate the courtesy 
and openness of his demeanor. But it is not so much of 
this personal diffusiveness of which I would speak, as of 
the grc.at efforts wliich are being made, principally through 
tlie agency of the press, to render the people familiar with 
the acts and principles of Government — to lielp them 
thoroughly to understand the manner in wdiich we arc 
endeavoring to administer their aflairs. “Compendi- 
ous treatises,” says Mr. llaikes, “embiru'ing not only the 
rules of revenue process, but also the piinciples of revenue 
science, have been drawn up. Translations of these have 
been distributed right and left. The more intelligent of 
the people arc being thus fast led to co-operate with their 
rulers, wliose principles are better understood and appre- 
ciated. All candidates for Government employ find the 
necessity of mastering the existing revenue code. The 
consc(pieiice is, that numbers of books in the language', of 
the country, some of considerable merit, are issuing from 
the press at Agra, Delhi, and elsewhere, ex[)lanatory of 
the laws aflecting landed tenures and of the jnhicijjles of 
agricultui’c and rural economy. The collectors of revenue 
have been encouraged to disseminate memorials of useful 
knowledge, suited to the capacity of the rising generation, 
among the stutlcnts at the village schools. Such books, 
for which, also, the |)Cople have to thank the Covci'd- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces, will, we trust, 
supersede tlic trash which has hitherto been taught at 
these schools.” 

Let these efforts be weighed, and let it be remembered 
that in 1811 an old Indian Chief Justice — Sir John An- 
struther — asked, tauntingly, in the House of Commons, 
with reference to the freedom of the Indian press, 
“ whether it was intended to illuminate the people of 
India?” — “Was this exactly desirable ?” he continued. 
“ Would it be very expedient to inform them of tlie pecu- 
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liar tenure by wliicli the British Government hold their 
])ower ?” There was nothing startling, at tlie time when 
they were asked, in such questions as tliese — ^but we look 
at them now as we would at a tlunnb-screw, or any other 
relic of a barbarous age. The principle of modern In- 
dian Government is thoroughly to illLiniiiiate the people, 
and to render them as familiar as they can p(_)ssibly be 
with all the tenurejs by which they arc connected with 
their foreign rulers. It is not concealed that this en- 
lightenment Jiiay have the elTect of breaking all these 
tenures; but when the people of India are ri[)e for self- 
government, England 'will have fulfilled her mission, as a 
ruler, in the East ; and she must be ])re]iarcd to abide 
the result. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without remarking that 
the instructions sent by the Cloiirt of Directors to then' 
servants in India, and the opinions ex])ressed regarding 
the settlement operations, have liemi uniformly con- 
ceived in a liberal and enlightened spirit. It has been 
their leading desire so to carry out the work, with 
leniency anti moderation, and Avitli a due regard to the 
feelings of the people, as to render it a blessing to them 
and their successors. 1 can trace no signs of covetous- 
ness and rapacity in their recommendations ; but rather 
a sincere desire to allow the cultivators to till the fields 
mainly for their own benefit, and to reap the reward of 
their own ameliorative efforts. The settlements, as I 
have said, were made some for twenty and some for 
thirty years. One of the principal arguments in favor 
of the permanent settlement is, that it holds out the 
strongest inducement to landholders to improve their 
estates. There is not an Englishman who does not 
shrink from expending money on property, whether 
house or land, of which he holds but a brief lease. He 
increases the value of the estate, and in return his 
landlord raises his rent. The Court of Directors have 
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already begun to consider “ whether an agriculturist on 
the renewal of a settlement shall be allowed the full benefit 
of his improvements, or whether the Government shall 
be held entitled to a share of the additional value which 
his capital and industry, aided by other circumstances, 
have added to the land.” And they have expressed their 
opinion, that “the only satisfactory principle upon which 
all future renewals of s(ittlements can be made, will be 
that reference must bo liad to the value of the land at 
the time, a liberal consideration being given for the im- 
lu’ovoments attributable only to the efibrts of the tenant 
himself, and especially with regard to such as are of a 
comparatively recent date, and with regard to which he 
has reaped the advantage only for a short period under 
the old settlement.” 

Indeed, the unvarying tenor of the Court’s instruc- 
tions to their servants in India is to impress upon them 
the duty of fixing light assessments, and passing only 
such llegulations as will encourage agricultural improve- 
ment, and raise the condition of the cultivators of the 
soil. It is their earnest efiort to stimulate production by 
light assessments ; and so far from theh fiscal measures 
being conceived in an extortionate spirit, or having a 

tendenev in execution to restrict the cultivation of such 
*/ 

staples as cotton and sugar, they have consistently im- 
pressed upon tlieir servants the duty of encouraging such 
production, by keeping down the assessment of the 
lands so cultivated to an cipiitable valuation. “ Our 
object,” they wrote some years ago, “is to prevent 
the land fri^m being assessed in such a manner as to 
impose a tax upon those commodities — it being con- 
trary to our intention that such commodities should be 
taxed. The land bearing a particular product should 
never be so assessed as to give an artificial value to 
such product — in other words, raise its price by force of 
taxation— wliich the imposing a higher assessment on 
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land, wlienever it is made to bear that particular pro- 
duct, obviously does.” And when it was suggested by 
one of tlieir chief servants in India tliat sucli liberal 
measures would occasion a considerable loss of revenue, 
they replied, with happy irony : “ We are aware that 
when a tax is abolished the revenues which it yielded 
ceases to be received.” They scouted, indeed, this nar- 
row view of a great question, and trusted rather to the 
general results of a liberal policy than to such individual 
details. 

Of the general residts of the admin istration of the 
Indian laud-revenue by the British Government, it is 
almost unnecessary to write, as they w'ill be gathered 
from the details of these last three chapters. As far 
back as 1815, the IMarcjuis of Hastings recorded an ela- 
borate minute, the result of a tour tlirough Upper India, 
on the Revenue Administration of the Presidency of 
Fort William, which takes, in one section, a condensed 
view of the general advantages of our system, lie 
sums them up thus in a few paragiuphs : 

The advantages of our system over those of former Govern- 
ments may 1)C summed up In a few words. The former systems 
left entirely at the discretion of the Aumils the lives and pro- 
perties of all the population of their several jurisdictions. There 
was only an appeal to the immediate sovereign of the state, and 
he was generally inaccessible. 

From the moment of the establishment of our Government, the 
lives of all were secured under the shield ol’ the law ; and the sub- 
stitution of tlie practice of contracting only for the realisation of a 
fixed assessment, instead of contracting for the revenue of a given 
district, to be raised at the discretion and the cost of the contractor, 
secured their properties also, except against minor abuse and 
covert villany. The annihilation of the contract system in all 
its branches has now, in some degree, given protection against 
those evils. 

InstO£»d of the population being subjected to the arbitrary 
exactions of every Aumil, and of every farmer he might choose 
to impose, an uniform and universal system has been introduced, 
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under Avliich every one may know his rights, and be secure of 
having them respected. The system is certainly not yet suIE- 
ciciitly perfect for its ministerial officers to know of themselves 
the exact amount of revenue which is demandable from all ; but 
that is only because tliey cannot ascertain the actual amount of 
produce, the requisite information being suppressed from interested 
motives. All that is wanting, however, to give perfection on this 
point, is a fixed criterion, from which the amount of produce may 
be known or fairly estimated, so that settlements may be formed 
on uniform principles and data, known to be correct, instead of 
only believed to be so, as at present. 

It is tills very desideratum wliiclr the new settlement 
has so bcnelicially supplied. 

It were worth while to quote farther : 

The advantage to the country is, however, best judged of by 
its effects. There is, at present, little or no emigration of the 
agricultural class ; indeed, it is found that proprietors, before 
driven into exile, or into the search of other means of livelihood, 
such as military service, daily return to reclaim tlic lands they 
liad been obliged to abandon, in the certainty that they must now 
liave ceased to he unprofitable. 

The wages of agricultural labor are much liigher than tliey 
used to be, which is solely attributable to the increased demand 
for labor of this description. The more valuable articles of 
produce arc also cultivated with mucli more spirit ; and the most 
astonishing efforts arc daily made to conquer natural defects of 
soil, as well as to preclude the evils of casual calamit}^ of season. 

There can be no doubt, indeed, that the produce and the profits 
of agriculture have been increased in a very surprising degree, 
since the country fell under our administration. The comparative 
prosperity of the several cities may form a good criterion of this ; 
and the rapidity with which they are increasing, both in size and 
population, is scarcely credible. 

The abolition of those arbitrary sayer imposts which each 
Zemindar conceived himself entitled to levy on all goods that 
entered his domain, has now left open to every proprietor a free 
market for all his produce, to which it may be carried, without 
the fear of violence or exaction in the transport. 

The beneficial system on which the customs and town-duties 
are now collected here, at the same time, left the rates of that 

T 
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market free from tlie operation of any local circumstances, and 
solely regulated by the broad commercial interests of the whole 
of India. In consequence of these facilities, commercial capital 
and enterprise have been turned towards the land, and an activity 
has been infused, of which every class begins to feel the benefits. 

The display of wealth is no longer avoided as dangerous ; but 
perhaps the most direct and positive advantage to the landed 
interest which has residted from our occupation of the country is, 
the discontinuance of the arbitrary practice of quartering troops 
on districts, from which they were to be provided gratis, in addi- 
tion to the public dues of Government, as well as the requisition 
of free gifts of several descriptions, besides the obligation gi’atui- 
tously to ‘furnish supplies, laborers, artificers, and carriage of 
every sort, whenever circumstances might bring a man in power 
or a body of troops to the neighbourhood of a village. Tlie occar 
sions for demands of this description were unlimited, and payment 
never was offered, nor could it be asked with safety 

The above advantages arc amongst those which liave particu- 
larly attended our revenue-administration, and are in addition to 
those incalculable benefits resulting from the comparative total 
absence of external or internal violence, induced by the strength 
of our political Government and the authority of the law. 

More than thirty-five years have p^assed since these 
passages were ■written; and the prosperous condition of 
the North-Western Provinces is now as much in ad- 
vance of what it was m ider the administration of Lord 
Hastings, as, at that time, it excelled the old state under 
the Mahrattas. The abolition of the Transit-duties, and 
the new Settlement, have ripened and ])erfected the 
blessings which Hastings saw only hnmature and unde- 
veloped ; and there are others, of which he had but a 
dim conception, now sj)i‘eading themselves over the land, 
under the saving influence of a great remedial agent, of 
whose power he was not ivholly unconscious, though it 
was left to his successor to give it free scope and per- 
manent expression.^ 

* I feel that in this chapter I ought paper in the Appendix (D), and to the 
t6have made more particular mention excellent work of Captains 11. Smith 
of the operations of the Revenue Sur- and Thuillier, of the Artillery, 
vey. I must refer the reader to a brief 
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CHAPTEE, V. 


Famines in Upper India — Importance of Irrifijation — Early Maliomcdan Works — 
Our first Canal Efforts — The Western Jumna Canal — J'he ICastern Jumna 
Canal — The great Ganges Canal — The Baree Doab Canal— The Great Trunk 
Koad — Other Public Works— Their Cost — General Financial Hesults. 

The chapter which I have just written on the Eevenue 
Settlement of the North-AYcstern Provinces is a testi- 
mony, however imperfect its execution, to the industry 
and ability of the men employed on tliis great work. 
But there was one thing which might at any time mar 
the results of all this industry and ability. If the 
heavens should deny to the country thek wonted tri- 
bute of rain, the Settlement, though it might mitigate 
the evils of a famine, could not wholly prevent it. 

Over a large portion of these fine provinces all the 
staple products of the land are at the mercy of the 
seasons. The effects of a drought are more terrible 
than language can describe. Upper India has been 
visited by periodical famines, the terrors of which all 
the wisdom and all the resources of the best and 
strongest Government have not oven mitigated. The 
famine of 1837-1838 is still fresh in the recollection of 
many European gentlemen, wdio saw then what they 
will remember to their dying day, and yet were power- 
less to alleviate the suffering which gathered around 
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them. Parents sold tlicir children for a few shillings, 
and were glad not merely to fill thomselA^cs with “ the 
husks that the swine did it cat,” but to dispute with 
the ravenous croivs for the lilthy refuse of the grain 
wliich had already fed the horses of the troops on the 
line of march. 

There could bo notliing more ivorthy of a humane 
Government than the prevention, as far as liuman 
wisdom can prevent these providential calamities, of 
such a gigantic c\dl as this. There ivas but one 
manner .of meeting it, and this ivas liy an extensive 
system of canal irrigation. The Mogul Emperors had in 
their uncertain, spasmodic Avay, addressed thcmsidves 
from time to time to the consideration of this great 
projiliylactic measure. The extreme value of water in 
such a country is dwelt upon, by many incidental re- 
ferences, in the oldest Avritings extant. Kmgs and 
Sages combined to punish the Avaste of the precious 
element, and to rcAvard the profitable disjiosal of it. 
In the code of Menu the breaker of a dam is sentenced 
to long immersion under Avatcr, and in tlie Institutes 
of Timour it is ordained tliat “ AvhosocAmr undertakes 
the cultwation of aa astc lands, or builds an aqueduct, 
or makes a canal, or plants a groA'^e, or re, stores to 
cultm^e a deserted district, nothing shall lie taken from 
him in the first year ; in the second year Avhat the sub- 
ject voluntarily tenders ; and in tlie thud year the 
Government dues according to regulation.” But the 
Avord wdiich is here translated “ canal,” has but a 
limited signification, and by no means represents those 
great Avorks wdiich some of the later Mahomedan Em- 
perors designed and executed, and Avhich the British- 
Indian Government is now carrying out on a scale far 
beyond the speculations of the most large-minded of 
the Mogul princes. 

It has been said that “ God meant rivers to feed 
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canals.”* Upper India abounds in canal-food. The 
numerous rivers which flow from their mountain 
homes on the great Himalaya range supply volumes 
of Avater, of which commerce has little need ; AAdiilst 
thirsty agriculture would not suffer a single foot to 
escape. The conversion of this Avatcr to agricultural 
purposes is now the main object of the great engineer- 
ing operations, Avliich for many years, Avith some 
temporary interruptions, haA'c been progressmg in the 
Ceded and Conquered ProA'inccs of Ilindostan. 

Soon after these territories x^assed into oijr hands 
the subject of canal irrigation attracted the attention 
of some of the most earnest of our British officers. 
Tile remains of tlic old Hahomedan Avorks seemed to 
look us encouragingly in the faco.f But those AA^cre 
davs Avhen our ideas of internal administration AA’^ere 

%i 

somewhat crude, and the development of the resources 


* “ To no country in tlie ^rorltl, per- 
haps, does the emphatic declaration of 
the famous i5rindloy, that ‘ God meant 
livers to feed canals, ’ apply more em- 
phatically than to those fertile and 
populous plains which stretch away 
southward from the Himalayas in irre- 
gular forms between tlie 70th and B4th 
])arallcls of longitude^ and the 34th and 
24th of latitude, and are traversed by 
the numerous rivers which flow from 
the great range. These rivers, in the 
upper portion of their courses, are com- 
mercially useless ; agriculturally they 
are, or willi a little skill might be, luade 
invaluable.’* — [^Calculta ]iti'{eu\ voh vi. 
Article: Canals of Irrigation in the 

North -AYestern rrovinces.”] — This ex- 
cellent treatise-— a very mine of informa- 
tion relating to Indian canals, has hecn 
so often publicly attributed to Lieu- 
tenant Baird Smith of the Bengal En- 
gineers, the accomplished author of the 
work on “ Italian Irrigation,” that I 
believe I am guilty of no impropriety 
in naming him as my chief authority 
for the statements in tliis chapter. 

t In connexion with these old ]Ma- 
liomedan works there is a curious cir- 
cumstance, very interesting to geolo- 
gists: 


“ AMicn describing the excavations of 
Eoroze, Ecrislita mentions incidentally 
that tlic workpeople employed upon 
them tbund near the lower hills quan- 
tities of ‘giants’ bones.' Fur nearly two 
centuries and a half this seemingly fa- 
bulous statement ])asse<l unnoticed. To 
minds familiar with discoveries in fossil 
geology the old chronicle had, liowevor, 
a faint gleam of signifleanee ; and, 
guided by its feeble light, English offi- 
cers of the canal department re-exa- 
mined the localities indicated, and found, 
associated with others of diflerent di- 
mensions, not ‘ giants’ bones,’ but 
bones most gigantic, from which, in 
course of time, they were able to add 
to the system of nature many new and 
strange animals before unheard of. 
Pursuing their labors at remote sta- 
tions ill Lpper India, drawing their 
materials for comparison from the fo- 
rests and rivers around them, denied 
many of the facilities for research which 
happier local positions would have af- 
forded, they yet won for tliemselves 
Euroiiean fame, and rewards ranked 
among the highest which the courts of 
science in their own land had it in their 
power to bestow .” — {^Calcutta JRcvicic.'^ 
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of ttic country was little studied by its rulers. Mr. 
Mercer is said to bavo offered to open, at Ms own 
experuse, the old DeUii Canal, which lay before him a 
lifeless excavation, if ho were suffered to receive the 
proceeds for twenty years. The offer did not meet 
with acceptance, and it was not until 1810 that, under 
the administration of Lord Minto, any steps were 
taken to inquire into the state of the old canals, and 
the expediency of restoring tliem to efficiency. A 
Committee of Survey was then appointed to report on 
the lines, both east and west of Jumna. But nothing 
came of the effort. The higher scientific authorities, 
as the Chief Engineer and the Surveyor-General, when 
called upon for their opinions, poured over the sur- 
vey report such a flood of contradictory learning, 
and seemed to take such antagonistic views of the 
great question, that the Government, sorely perplexed 
and bewildered, and utterly unable to derive wisdom 
from tbe multitude of councillors, seem to have aban- 
doned the worthy jiroject in despair. 

But under the subsequent administration of Lord 
Hastings, the vast importance of these works -was re- 
cognised. A begiiming was made. And from that 
time up to the present period, the work has pro- 
gressed with more or less constancy and vigor, accord- 
ing to the state of the public finances, and the temper 
of the local Government. It has met, from time to 
time, with temporary liindrances and obstructions. 
It has fallen on evil days xmder one ruler, and basked 
in vice-regal sunshine under another. But it has 
gone on through evil report and good report, and there 
is satisfaction in the aggregate result. 

I must speak of these measures and their results 
more in detail. The lino of the Western Jumna, or 
Delhi Canal, was first surveyed by Lieutenant Blame, 
of the Engineers, an officer of rare promise, which he 
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barely lived to fulfil. lie had been directed to report 
on the practicability of rc-opening the canal, and on the 
expenses that would attend the operation, before the 
breaking out of the Nepaul war. The engineer was 
called to the field, and for a time the work was sus- 
pended ; but Lord Hastings, in his famous minute of 
September 21, 1815, the result of his tour to the Upper 
Provinces, dAvelt emj)hatically upon tlie advantages 
that would attend its completion. “To the canal on 
“ the opposite side of the Jumna,” he wrote, “ generally 
“ known by the name of the Delhi, or Ali Murdan’s 
“ Canal, it is necossarv for me to call vour attention. 
“ Measures Avere, I bclicA^e, taken, and Avere already in 
“ a train of execution, Avith a aucav to ascertain the ex- 
“ pense and practicability of re-opening it ; and though 
“ these measures were intcjrrupted for a time only by 
“ the military operations incident to the Goorkha Avar, 
“ which re(iuired the seiwices of Lieutenant Blaine in 
“ the field, I jwesiime your Honorable Board Avill be 
“ disposed to resume them, noAV that the more impor- 
“ taut calls for the services of the engineer officers have 
“ ceased. 

“ I Avill only say,” he adds, “ that my OAvn inspection 
“ has fully conAnneed me of the facility and the policy of 
“ immediately restoring this indjle Avork. Setting aside 
“ the consideration of its certain effect, in bringing into 
“ cultiAntion A-^ast tracts of country now deserted, and 
“ thereby augmenting importantly the landed reA^enue 
“ of the Honorable Company, the dues to be collected 
“ for the distribution of the AA’^ater from it would make 
“ a most lucrative return. This is held so sure, that 
“ individuals (for propositions were made to me) would 
“ noAv undertake the business, Avere it fitting that the 
“ credit of a work so dignified, so popular, and so bene- 
“ ficial, should fall to the share of any but the Govem- 
“ ment. Were a lakh of rupees to be laid out yearly for 
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“ three years on this object (and I bclierc I specify 
“ much more than would he actually required for por- 
“ fecting the canal), it would be money laid out more 
“ profitably for the Company tlian it could in any 
“ other mode of application.” 

The work was sanctioned. Lieutenant lllainc com- 
menced operations. But his efforts were very limited 
at the outset. There was altog-etlier a ivaiit of faith in 
the success of the experiment. The w'ork seemed oidy 
to proceed by suliferancc. All sorts of shifts and expe- 
dients were resorted to that money might be econo- 
mised. “Earthen bunds ncre used for carrying the 
canal across the beds of the intersecting mountain 
streams. Eew if any bridges were considered neces- 
sary, the canal being fordable tlirougliout ; and natural 
channels were invariably taken })ossc‘Ssion of in spite of 
their defective levels and tortuous courses.” But wJiat- 
ever could be done, with such scanty means and in face 
of such difficulties, Blaine’s skill and energy accom- 
plished. lie lived to sec the canal re-enter l5clhi, after 
a suspension of half a century ; but not furtln'r to ex- 
tend the good work of Avhich he was the pioneer, lie 
was succeeded by Captain Tickle, of the Bcnigal En- 
gineers, and subsequently by Colonel John Colvin, of 
the same corps — whose name is still held m affeetionato 
remembrance by the people, for whom, bringing all 
his professional skill to bear upon the labor of love, ho 
toiled with so much energy and such hearty good- 
will. In 1823 he wns appointed to the general super- 
intendence of the works of irrigation in the Delhi ter- 
ritory, and from that time they continued to advance 
to maturity with the steadiness which commands per- 
manent success. There were many engineering diffi- 
culties to be overcome, but they were overcome by our 
resolute engineers ; and there were financial difficulties 
^the growth of a false economy, which neither science 
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nor enthusiasm could easily overleap. But, in spite of 
all hindrances and impediments, the Western Jumna 
Canal was brought into effective operation throughout 
the country it was intended to fertilise, and is now 
conferring incalculable bcnclits upon its agricultural 
population. 

The canal extends from tlie foot of the mils to 
Delhi and to Ilissar. Its total length is 425 miles. 
It is spanned by 159 masonry bridges, 54 of woodwork, 
and one suspension-bridge ; and there are nearly 700 
irrigation outlets from the main channel. 

Of some of the rcsidts of the Irrigation svstem I 
would now speak. It would appear, from statistical 
tables ])rcparc(l by the Government of the Jsorth- 
Western I^rovinccs, that the extent of irrigated land in 
different districts, Avithin the influence of the Western 
Jumna Canal, varies from one-half to one-tenth of the 
entire area. In this compulation the total area of 
the irrigating villages is taken into account. But it is 
not to be inferred that the whole cxteiit of these lands 
is actually watered by the canal. It is estimated that 
I’rom one-half to one-third is the average of land 
brought under immediate irrigation — those irrigating 
villages, Avhich are fcAA cr in proportion to the entire 
area, using the Avatcr most freely. Thus the district of 
Paniput, one-halt* of Avhich is coA cred by irrigating vil- 
lages, seems only to bring a third of the area of those 
villages actually under irrigation, whilst Ilissar, which 
only shows one-tenth of its entire area to consist of 
irrigated villages, actually Avaters one-half of the area 
of these lands. “The best Avaterod of all,” it is said, 
“ ill jiroportion to its irrigable area, is the once sterile 
district of Hissar, the chief towns of Avhich were found, 
in 1807, to bo literally without an inhabitant. The 
canal here has almost called into being an active, con- 
tented, and prosperous peasantry.”* 

^ Baird Smith, in ilie Calcutta Beview. 
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The progressive extent to which the people have 
availed themselves of this artificial water-supply may 
now he shown hy a reference to tables of receipts on 
accoimt of water-rents. A small rent-charge, raiiging* 
between one shilling and ten shillings an acre, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground and the value of the 
produce, is made for the water supplied ; and, in the 
course of twenty-seven years, from 1820-21 to 1816-17, 
the amount received has not mucli fallen shoil of 
355,000Z. The annual receipts liaN O pi*ogrcssively in- 
creased. In 1820-21 the amount rc^ccivcd on account 
of irrigation was about 1150^.; in 1816-47 it was 
26,250^. The last returns before me show for one; half 
year in 1851 a water-rent of 13,311Z. ; or 26,681Z. on 
the entire vear. 

e' 

“The exceedingly unsettled state,” it is said, “of 
the agricultm*al population, tluj constant tluctuations 
of the summary settlement of tlic Government land- 
revenue, and the novelty hi many localities of continual 
irrigation, were the chief causes of this slow progress. 
The xicrmancnt settlement of the land-revenue gave a 
groat impetus to the extension of canal irrigation ; and 
1837-38, the year of tlie great famine, fatal as it was 
to districts not protected ])y canals, exhibits a remark- 
able increase — a fact pregnant with meaning.” 

It is calculated that in that grievous famine-year the 
gross value of the crojis grown on land irrigated from 
the AVestern Jumna Canal, the greater part of wliich 
land would have boon totally unxu’oduetivo without 
the use of canal-water, amounted to a million and a 
liaK of English money. Of this sum about one-tenth, 
or 150, 000?., was paid to Government, as land and 
water rent, whilst the remainder “ suxiported in com- 
fort, during a period of devastating famine, the in- 
habitants of nearly 500 villages.” 

But the water-rents, paid on account of irrigation, 
do not constitute the sole profits of the canal. Some 
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revenue is raised from tlie rents paid by the pro- 
prietors of flour-mills* in the neighbourhood of Kur- 
naul, Delhi, and Hissar. Between the years 1822-23 
and 1816-17, the sum derived from this source ex- 
ceeded 31,100^. In the lirst of those years the re- 
ceipts amounted to only 302Z. ; in the last they had 
risen to nearly 1500/. ; and in 1850 liad exceeded that 
amount. There arc also smaller sums receivable from 
certain pastoral villages, which depend entirely upon 
the canal for the means of watering tlicir cattle ; and 
others paid, in the shape of transit-duties, principally 
upon timbers floated doAvn by the canal. 

The Eastern Jumna Canal is a work of inferior 
proportions. The entire length of it is estimated at 
155 miles. It runs for the most part along a beau- 
tifid country between the Ganges and the Jimina. 
“Most beautiliil in all ])arts it truly is,” says the 
canal-historian, “ with its broad road smooth as an 
English lawn, its double rows of trees drooping over 
the stream, its long graceful sweeps, its rich bordering 
of the most luxuriant crops, its neat si at ion-houses, 
and the peculiar care with which all its works are 
maintained. It is certainlv one of the most interest- 

t 

ing and attractive of Indian sights. The gem of the 
whole is the southern division, Avhere, for nearly sixty 
miles, the visitor passes through a coujitry which is 
the garden of the aSTorth-'West, and finds constant 
cause to admire the Ix'autiful, althougli limited scenes, 
which every tmm of the canal brings before him.” f 


* The following account of these 
mills is taken from the autliority 
already quoted. It affords an apt il- 
lustration of the unprogrcssivciicss of 
the natives of India: “ These mills con- 
sist of substantial buildings of masonry, 
located near the large towns of Kurnaul, 
Delhi, and Hissar. The machinery is of 
the most primitive kind, being a small 
vertical wheel, with oblique horizontal 
spokes, slightly hollowed, on which the 
water impkiges* Although these ma- 


chines do not economise more than 
thirty per cent, of the effective power 
of tlie water, and are liable to be inter- 
fered with during the rainy season by 
back water, yet they are so much pre- 
ferred by the native community to any 
more complicated arrangement, that 
every attempt to supersede them by 
machinery of European form has sig'- 
nally failed.” 
f Baird Smith, 
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Towards the close of the year 1809, the Board of 
Comroissioncrs called the attention of Government to 
the canal, “ generally knowTi as Zahita Khan’s, from 
an attempt which he made to re-estahlish it, and which, 
previous to its being suffered to fall into decay, must 
have fertilised in its windings an extent of country of 
not much loss than 200 miles.”* The senior Commis- 
sioner had visited the head of the canal, and taken 
counsel with the chief engineer, who liad reported 
favorably upon the expediency of restoring the great 
ivork. “ On the important advantages,” said ihe Com- 
missioners, “ Avhich may T)e expected to result from 
the measure, if feasible, there can be no difference of 
opmion. Several Pcrgunnalis, now almost entirely 
desolate, will be ra])i(lJy restored to cultivation, and 
plenty Avill soon bo diffused over a part of the country 
wlicre wild animals now usurp the dominion over 
mankind. ”t The recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners were not without elfect. Captain Tod, of the 
25th Native Infantry, was ordered to survey the Imc 
of canal, and to report upon the feasibility and the 
cost of its restoration, lie sent in a rou^li estimate 

o 

of the probable expenditure, which was set down at a 
lakh and a half or two lakhs of rupees. But either 
the same cause Avhich had deferred the restoration of 
the Western Jumna Canal, or unwillingness on the 
part of Government to incur the estimated expendi- 
ture, postponed also this experiment, and for some 
years nothing was done. 

But in 1822 the line was surveyed by Lieutenant 
Lebude, of the Engineers, and active operations were 

lieport of the Board of Commis- a stream of water through the bed of 
sioners, October 7, 1801) — quoted in Lord the Kursunni river to the site of the 
Moira's Minute^ September 21, 1815. great city projected by him. . . . But 
Bevenue Selections is doubtful, how- liis canal could have been open only for 
ever, whether in Zahita Khan’s time the a few montlis ; and with the first rain- 
canal was long in operation. ‘‘About floods it was, doubtless, seen that the 
nso,’ says the canal-historian in the difliculties were too formidable to over- 
Calcufta Bevicu\ already (luoted, “ Za- come.” 
bita Khan Uohilla is said to have rc- f Ibid, 
opened the channel, and to have brought 
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commenced. On liis removal to otlier duties, lie was 
succeeded liy Colonel llobert Smith, under wdioso 
superintendence it was jirosecutcd to the completion of 
the original design in 1830. But much still remained 
to he done. There were serious defects in the execu- 
tion of the plan, which threatened the destruction of 
many of the works almost as soon as the canal -was 
opened and Cajitain Cautley was ap])ointed to rectify 
these errors. The professional skill of this eminent en- 
gineer overcame every dillieulty. lie carried out many 
great improvcnu'nts, and reconunend(Ml others, Avhich, 
on his removal to the higher appointment of chief 
superintendent of canals in ihc North-Western Pro- 
vinces, were; carried into effect hy Lieutenant Baird 
Smith, v'lio succeeded him in charge of the eastern 
line of works, and has since won for himself so high 
a rejmtation. 

Deducing from statistical tables the same results 
as in the case of the Western Jumna Canal, it would 
seem that the proportion of irrigated to unirrigated 
lands ranges from a fourth to a ninth of tlie entire 
area in ditferent districts ; and that of tliese lands 
from a third to a fifth is actually watered hy the 
canal. There has l)cen the same progressive increase 
in the consumption of Avater, and, therefore, a pro- 
gressively increasing i*cvenue. Tlic gross amount 
derived from water-rent between tlie years 1830-31 
and 1816-17, inclusive, is 109,500^. In the first year of 
the scries the amount realised w’as only GOO/. In the 
last it was 10,770/. In 1837-38, the great famine 
year, the rents were more than doubled. They rose 

* “ On the 3rd of January, 1830, the on the steep slopes between the bridges, 
canal was opened for the first time, and and working back, as such rajjids in- 
by the 20th of the same month nearly variably do, they exposed the founda- 
every bridge north of Schaniniiore, and tions, and in course of time would liave 
south of burrowli, w^as in imminent completely undermined the works,’’ — 
peril of total destruction. Rapids es* [Calcutta lUview.^ 
tablished themselves at diflbrent points 
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at once from 4400^. to 9100^. In that calamitous year 
it is estimated that the value of the crops grown on 
irrigated land, “ the greater part of which land would 
have been totally unproductive hut for the canal- 
water,” fell very little short of 600,000/. ; of this a 
tithe, or 50,000/., went into the Government treasury, 
and the remainder was bestowed upon the people by 
the agency of the canal. Of the other sources of re- 
venue from the water-supply, it may be stated, that 
the mills have fLumished to the amount of about 
8300/. within the years above mentioned; that the 
cattle-supplies have yielded only about 190/. ; the 
transit-duties 450/. ; and the plantations about 2200/.* 
To combine in one view the financial results of 
these canal operations, and to exhibit the progressive 
demand that has been made upon the Government 
water-supply, the following facts, gathered from more 
detailed tables, may be stated : 

WESTERIN’ JUMKA CAKAL. 


£ 

Gross receipts from 1821 to 1846-47 .... 420,000 
Gro.ss expenditure 353,000 


EASTEHN JE^MNA GAKAL. 

£ 

Gross receipts from 1830 to 1846-47 .... 125,000 

Gross expenditure 198,000 


WESTEEN JUMNA CANAL. 

£ 

Income in 1821-22 , . . . , . . 2,700 

Income in 1846-47 30,000 

* “ In addition to the plantations of maturity, they have proved very suc- 
forest trees, grafted mango gardens have cessful — the demand for grafts and fruit 
lately been established with the view being much in excess of the means of 
of introducing a superior fruit into the supply. The native community, for 
country adjoining the canal. Of these whom they were chiefly intended, have 
gardens five are in existence, contain- shown their appreciation by purchasing 
ing about 300 trees each, and being a large number of grafts ; and there is 
from throe to five acres in extent. The every probability that the intention of 
result of their establishment has been Government in sanctioning the project 
very satisfactory; and, although only Will be fully realised i?6- 

one of the number has yet arrived at view*! 
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£ 

Income in 1830*31 800 

Income in 1846-47 12,000 

In l)otli cases the liigliest amount is to he found 
opposite tlio last year of the series, and with slight 
deviations only the increase has been regularly pro- 
gressive. The surplus revenue derived from the two 
canals amounted in the year 1810-47 to 15,000?. 

I come now to speak of the great Ganges Canal — a 
work still in progress of execution, which, when com- 
plete, ivill scarcely how to a rival in any part of the 
world. It is one of comparatively recent conception, 
for it took birth only since the passing of the last 
charter. The originator of this great design was 
Colonel Colvin, who did so much to bring to perfection 
the Western Jumna Canal. It seems to have taken 
shape in his mind about the year 1836, at which period 
he held the ofiice of Superintendent-General of Canals. 
But although he met with little encouragement at the 
time, he had full faith in the success of the experiment 
— ^he believed that the waters of the great river might 
bo made to contribute abimdantly to the wants of the 
tliirsty soil of the I)oab, to fertilise the land, and to 
enrich the people. The subject, though replete with 
interest alike to the philanthropist and the man of 
science, was then, and might still have continued to bo, 
one only of speculation and discourse. But the winter 
of 1837-38 witnessed a grievous famine in Upper India. 
The whole staif of bread was broken. The heavens had 
not yielded their rain in due season, and the earth had 
not yielded her increase. The calamity came suddenly 
upon the people, and in tliis mortal extremity their 
rulers could do little for them. But it set such men as 
Colvin and Cautley thinking over the great project of 
the Ganges Canal, and it prepared Lord Auckland — a 
man of a humane nature, and, when left to himself, of 
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sound discretion in quiet times — ^to give it favorable 
acceptance. The Governor-General sanctioned a full 
practical inquiry. Major Cautlcy was entrusted to 
examine the country through which the proposed 
canal would pass, and to send in a report on the sul)ject. 
His first report was completed in May, 1810. It fully 
established the practicability of the great design. 

It was now left to the Government to determine the 
scale upon wliich they would give effect to the project 
— the nature and the extent of the works of which they 
would sanction the execution. The times were not 
propitious. The Avar m Afghanistan, and the miserable 
encumbrance of the Hourance Empire, Avhich only 
British money could sustain, nas causing a chronic 
derangement of our Indian finances. But the Court 
of Directors saw clearly tlic immense benefits Avhich 
such an extensive system of irrigation Avould confer 
upon the people of Upper India, and they Avorthily de- 
termined to sanction the proposed undertaking on such 
a scale as Avould secure an adequate Avatcr-supply to 
the whole of the country lying betwcim the Ganges, 
the Ilindun, and the Jumna. 

But ordinary prudence dictated that so great a Avork 
should bo cautiously approached — that the fullest exa- 
nmiation should precede the final setting of the seal of 
authority upon this costly undcrtakmg — so a Commit- 
tee, composed of three of the ablest engineer officers in 
the coimtry, Eroderick Abbott, Baker, and Cautley, was 
appointed to ascertain and to report upon the best me- 
thod of giving effect to the liberal views of the Court. 
In Eebruary, 181<2, they submitted their report. In 
Eebruary, 1842, Lord EUenborough arrived in India. 

Lord EUenborough went out to India to emulate 
the magnificent philantlwopy of the Mahomedan Em- 
perors. He returned to England to speak of the 
humiliation ho had experienced on Avitnessing the 
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gi‘eat works of tliose native rulers, and contrasting 
them with our own. But one of his first measures, 
as Governor-General of India, was the suspension of 
the great undertaking of the Ganges Canal, which his 
predecessor had sanctioned. A vigorous prosecution 
of the work had been ordered. Lord EUenborough 
arrested its progress. 

There may have been State measures for this wuth 
which I am hot acquainted. I think that public writers 
are too hasty in condemning measures with the secret 
history of wiiichthey have but imperfect acquaintance. 
Lord EUenborough may have arrested the progress of 
the great Ganges Canal, because the political crisis 
which had arisen seemed to render it imperative upon 
him to devote every rupee in the public treasury to 
equipment of the armies which were retmng from 
Afghanistan — or he may have required for more war- 
like uses all the engineer officers at his command — or 
lie may have liad good reason to apprehend that the 
projected ■work, if it rescued the people from famine, 
would destroy them by disease — or he may have be- 
lieved that navigation was more important than irri- 
gation, and that in this case they ‘were antagonistic 
objects. lie may have been moved by one, or all, of 
these considerations. All I Avould say is, that no one 
knows so Avell as a Governor- General the difficulties 
Avith wdiich, in such cases. Government have to con- 
tend, and that no one should be so slow to condemn 
the omissions wdiich paramount circumstances may 
have enforced. 

A season of dreary stagnation ensued, and when 
again there were symptoms of revival, the activity 
which was manifested was almost \vorsc than the 
quiescence ; Lord EUenborough turned his thoughts 
tow^ards the Ganges Canal, and directed that it should 
be primarily a canal of navigation. The projectors of 

"U 
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tlie gjceat enterprise stood agliast at tliis decision. 
Irrigation was the great object of the contemplated 
works, and now it was proposed that only the surplus 
water, after seeuriug the navigation of the canal, should 
be devoted to its original purpose. The Colvins and 
the Cautleys — the Ablmtts and the Bakers — who 
knew well w'hat were tlie real irants of that part of 
the country, had regarded the great question not iu its 
commercial, but in its agricultural bearings. They 
remembered the great famine of 1838 ; and they were 
eager to prevent the recurrence of its horrors. It was 
not for this that Cautley had been bringing all his 
science to bear upon the survey of the linc.'^' But a 
new Governor-General soon came to pr(‘side over the 
Couneils of India; and the whole question Avas re- 
considered. Another difllculty had starttul up in the 
Avay of the great projeet, and had come to arrest the 
progress of the ivork. It was suggested that the canal 
would have a fatal effect upon the climate of the sur- 
rounding district — that the miasma which it Avould en- 


The Court of Directors entirely 
concurred in the views of tlie engineer 
ofliccrs, and wrote out to the supreme 
Government, clearly eiuuKnating their 
views in favor of irrigation: — “Major 
Cautley ’s original plan was for a canal 
of irrigation, adapted, as far as could he 
done consistently with its etficiency in 
that respect, for navigation also; in 
1844, the Government determined that 
the canal should be constructed with a 
view to navigation in the first instance, 
and that irrigation should bo made a 
secondary object. Wc altogether dis- 
approve of this project; and we are 
satisfied that its employment as a 
navigable canal should in any case be 
made altogether subordinate to its use 
as a means of irrigation ; the advantage 
of possessing a good line of water com- 
munication through the centre of the 
Doab is undoubted, more especially if 
the navigation of the Ganges above 
Cawnpore should be rendered imprac- 
ticable from the abstraction of its water. 
On the other hand, the efficiency of the 
canal for purposes of irrigation may 


possibly be iini>aired by specially adapt- 
ing it to purposes of navigation; the 
expense of its construction will cer- 
tainly be very niueli increased ; the in- 
jury occasioned to the b.anks by the 
passing of boats will probably add to 
the costs of the annual rejiairs; and it 
must not be left out of view, that the 
canal, as a means of transit, may be 
hereafter .superseded by tlio construc- 
tion of a railway. These considerations 
must be borne in mind in determining 
on the expediency of adapting the Canal 
to purpo.ses of navigation; and we 
would desire you to consider whether 
the sum whicli would be saved out of 
its cost by making it a canal of irriga- 
tion exclusively, miglit not be better 
applied in improving tlie ordinary 
means of communication through that 
tract of country, cither by clearing the 
rivers of existing obstructions, by im- 
proving the roads, and eventually to the 
construction of a railway .” — \^Court of 
Directors to the Governor^ Generalf July 7, 
1847 .] 
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gcndor would be dcstractivc to the health of the people ; 
and that, therefore, it would ho prudent to pause until 
the medical question had been fully examined. So a 
Committee, of which Major Baker and Dr. Dempster 
were the chief members, wns appointed, and, after a 
temporary interruption, caused l)y the Sikh invasion 
and the military operations wliich ibllowed, they for- 
mally reported the result of their labors. 

The report was satisfactory, and so were the results.. 
Lord Hardinge fully recognised the merits of the 
scheme. lie clearly saw the engineering practica- 
bility of the work in such hands as those to which it 
had been entrusted ; and he saw, too, the immense 
effect Avhich it would have in promoting the prosperity 
of the country and the happiness of the people. He 
gave it, therefore, his entire sanction and approval. 
IMeii and money were freely forthcoming. The Court 
of Directors readily consented to the expenditure of 
more than a million of money upon the prosecution of 
this gigantic enterprise.* And the Avork was luished 
foinvard Avith becoming Augor. It is noAV in rapid 
progress toAvards completion. One-half of the money 
grant <'d has been expended, and if the predictions of 
1851 bo verified, the present year aaIU see the admis- 
sion of AA'ater to the main lines. 

The great Ganges Canal is the most magnificent 
AV'ork oAV'r undertaken in India — one of the most 
magnificent Avorks in the Avorld. It truA^erses with its 
several branches more than 800 miles. The reader 
will do Avcll to place the maj) of India before him and 
trace the course of tliis gigantic Avork. He must start 
from Hurdwar,t which he Avill find by folloAving the 

* The first revised estimates were a the river Ganges, and, flowing past the 
million and a quarter — ^but they were sacred ghats, and under the picturesque 
subsequently raised to a million and a buildings of the town, follows a course, 
half. generally parallel to that of the parent 

f “ At about 24 miles north of Hurd- stream, which it rejoins at a point 30 or 
war, a branch leaves the right bank of 40 miles to tlio southward. 

TJ 2 
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30tli decree of latitude till it intersects tlie 78th of 

o 

longitude ; and from Hurdwar he must proceed south- 
east in a slightly circular direction to Alighur. This 
distance is 180 miles. Here the canal follo\YS two 
different lines — one towards the Ganges at Cawnpore, 
a distance of 170 miles — the other towards the Jumna 
at Ilumeerpore, Avhicli may he computed at about the 
same amount.* Tliese are the main lines ; hut, having 
traced them, the reader must go hack to the great 
trunk which he fbllouTd from HnrdAvar to Aligliiir, 
and between these points three lesser canals branch off 
— one* to 'Euttehghur, on the Ganges, a distance of 170 
miles — another stretching to Bolundshahur, a distance 
of 60 miles ; and a tliird to Coel, the length of which 
is estimated at 50 miles. The total IcngtJi is officially 
computed to he 810 miles — thus : 

Miles. 


Hurdwar to Alighur 180 

Alighur to Cuwnpore 170 

Alighur to Ilumeerpore 180 

Branch to ruttclighur 170 

Ditto to Bolundshahur .... 60 

Ditto to Coel 50 


810 

As the work is still only a work in progress, no 
complete account of it can yet ho given ; hut from the 
many interesting details before me, one or two may he 
selected in illustration of its nature and extent. “ The 
grand, indeed the only, obstacles to the construction of 

“ Possession has been taken of the rainy season ; and 2nd, of a regulating 
upper portion of this branch for the bridge across tlie canal bed, having 
head of the canal; and through it the 200 feet of water-way in 10 opcni))gs 
supply of 6750 cubic feet per second of 20 feet each, fitted with all the ina- 
will be brought to Myapur, a point ebinery necessary for regulating tlic 
about 1| miles south of Hurdwar, admission of water into the canal. The 
where the artificial channel commences, dam and bridge are connected by a 
‘‘The first masonry works are con- long line of masonry revetement; and, 
Btructed at Myapur. They consist — 1st, on the opposite bank, the similar lino 
of a dam across the branch of the of revetement with bathing ghats, &c., 
Ganges, having 38 openings of 1 0 feet complete the works at the head of the 
each, fitted with gates or sluices and artificial chiinncV'^[Ca{cutea Bevuw,] 
flank overfalls, by which a clear water* In the India House Statistics it is 
way of 517 feet is securedfor the passage set down at 180 miles. I see that some 
of floods from the Ganges during the other writers say 165 miles. 
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tlio canal,” says Captain Baird Smith, are met with 
on the first twenty miles from the head, or between 
Hurdwar and Eoorklii. These difficulties arise from, the 
course of the canal intersecting at right angles the 
whole of the drainage of the Sub-Himalayas, of which 
the Avestern valley of the Ganges is the receptacle. 

“ This drainage, independently of numerous minor 
channels, Avhicli arc unimportant, is collected into 
three great lines, being the ^ alleys of the Butliri, the 
Biithmu, and Solani rh ers, draining respeetivcly about 
six, eleven, and eight miles in length of the hill 
country. The Tiithri drainage, being divided among 
a number of minor channels, is not dilficult to control ; 
but the Iluthmu and Solani arc impediments of the 
highest class. 

“ Tlic artificial channel of the canal leaves Myapur 
willi a transverse section, having a constant width at 
bottom of IM) feet, and a varial)le Avidth at top, de- 
pendent on the depth of oxcaA^ation, but AA'liich may bo 
stated generally to bo about 200 feet. The deptli of 
AA\‘iter provided for is 10 feet, and the slope of the bed 
about 18 hiches per mile. iVfter pursuing its course 
for about G| miles, and crossing several lines of drain- 
age, Avhich are disposed of either by dams, or inlets 
and outlets, the canal is loAA'crcd into the A'allcy of the 
Puthri riAm* by means of the Bahadiwabad Palls, AA hich 
consists of tAVO descents in inasonrv of 8 feet each, 
exactly similar to, although on a very much larger 
scale than, those of the Eastern J umna Canal. These 
will he A'’cry massive Avorks; and when the canal is 
opened, and its huge vohmic of AA'ater is poured over 
them, the sight aaIII be a most striking one. Even 
Avith the small supply of the Eastern Jumna Canal, the 
turmoil at the base of the Belka PaUs, wdiich are 15 
feet in height, is most formidable to behold. What 
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then will it he, when ten times the q^uantity of water 
is thrown over falls 16 feet ?” 

Engineering difficulties arc of one kind; financial 
difficulties are of another. AVhcre there is a suffi- 
ciency of skill the magnitude of the work is nothing, 
if the labor and materials can be supplied. The great 
trunk line of the Ganges Canal has to be brought 
across the Solani river. “The river itself,” says the 
same liigli authority, “ is crossed by a masonry aque- 
duct, which will be not merely the largest work of 
the kind in India, but one of the most remarkable for 
its dimensions in the world. The total length of the 
Solani aqueduct is 920 feet. Its clear w'ater-way is 750 
feet, in 15 arches of 50 feet span each. The breadth 
of each arch is 192 feet. Its thickness is 5 feet ; its 
form is that of a segment of a circle, with a rise of 8 
feet. The piers rest upon blocks of masonry, sunk 20 
feet deep in the bed of the river, and being cubes of 
20 feet side, pierced w itli 4 w^ells each, and undersunk 
in the manner practised by natives of India in con- 
structing their w'ells. These foundations, throughout 
the whole structure, are secured by every device that 
knowledge or experience could suggest ; and the quan- 
tity of masonry sunlc beneath the surface will bo 
scarcely less than that visible above it. The piers are 
10 feet thick at the springing of the arches, and 12| 
feet in height. The total height of the structure above 
the valley of the river wiU be 38 feet. It will not, 
therefore, be an imposing work, when viewnd from 
below, in consequence of this deficiency of elevation ; 
but when viewed from above, and when its immense 
breadth is observed, with its line of masonry channel, 
which, when completed both north and south of . the 
river, wifi, be nearly 3 miles in length, the effect must 
be most striking. 
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“ The water-way of the canal is formed in two sepa- 
rate channels, each 85 feet in width. The side walls 
are 8 feet thick, and 12 deep, the expected depth of 
water being 10 feet. Various huildings are provided at 
the flanks of the aqueduct, and many minor arrange- 
ments arc made, which it would be wearisome to 
describe here. A continuation of the earthen aque- 
duct, about f of a mile in length, connects the masonry 
work until the high hank at lloorkhi, and brings the 
canal to the termination of the difficult portion of its 
com’se. Such details convey but a very imperfect idea 
of the work. They are, however, the only substitutes 
for plans, or other grapliic representations ; and it may 
be hoped that they are intelligible enough to give some 
conception of the magnitude of the structures. 

“ It will perhaj)s give additional clearness to u hat 
has now been stated, if some details of the amount of 
labor, and the quantity of materials, which will be 
required to complete tlie work within six years, are 
exhibited; and with this view the following calcula- 
tions made by Major Baker, late director of the canal, 
are given : 

Calculation of jneans required to complete the Solani Aqueduct in six years. 

“ Por 8,719,521 cubic feet of masom’y in aqueducts 
and rcvctcinents will bo required : 

B. D. 

Bricks (12” x 6” X 2j) . . 09,996,193 

Surkhi (1,924,894 cubic feet) . , . 13,474,258 

Total of Bricks . . . 83,470,450 

Lime 902,447 cubic feet. 

Or say eighty-fom* millions of bricks, and one million 
cubic feet of lime. 

“ The work people required in preparing and using 
the materials are as follow : 

Brickmakers. Laborers. 


In Brickmaking (inclusive of wood cutting) . . 141,666 3,143,333 

Masons. 

In building Masonry and laying Floon . . . 300,233 781,946 

In pounding Surklii 641,633 

In undersinking the foundation Blocks . . • 311,040 

In earthwork of Aqueduct (exclusive of draught cattle) 1,972)750 
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“ The total labor required is therefore — 

Brickmakers . 141,666 

Masons 306,233 

Laborers 6,850,701 

“ The briekmaldng, to be completed in five years, 
allowing 190 days each year (deducting Sundays and 
painy seasons), Avould require per diem 149 brick- 
moulders and 3309 laborers. Tlie remaining work, to 
be completed in six years, allom'ng 250 working days 
per annum, would require per diem 204 masons for five 
years, and for the sixth year 2471 laborers. The work- 
shops 'will require 50 smiths, and 80 to 100 carpenters 
per diem. An establishment of about 1000 bullocks 
(exclusive of contract carriage) will be required for the 
earth waggons, and other purposes.” 

This wiU be something to leave behind us, in those 
future days when we shall no longer sit at the receipt 
of custom among Mussulmans and Hindoos, and our 
Empire in India is a dream of the past.* It will be 
something to leave behind us ; and it wdl be something, 
too, that it should bo said that every laborer em- 
ployed on this gigantic work received his wages on 
the appointed day, and that for every beast of biu'deu 
the lawful hire was duly paid.f 


“ Five centuries,” says Baird Smith, 
“ were not sufficient to obliterate the 
canals of Feroze, and these, as com- 
pared to the works of the British Go- 
Tcrninent, were limited in extent, tem- 
porary in construction, and feeble in 
tlieir powers of resistance to the de- 
stroying hand of time.” 

f A passage in a little book hy Sir 
Digby Noave (“ Three Bays in Con- 
nemara ”) has attracted my attention 
whilst this sheet is passing through the 
press. Writing primarily on the sub- 
ject of Irish famines, and the measures 
which have been taken, in case of their 
recurrence, to mitigate their severity, 
the tourist alludes to Indian famines, 
and what has been done to prevent 
them, and comments on the money- 
wages paid for the people’s work. 

“The country,” he says, ‘4s being 
opened up, for the civilising process is 
now begun, coupled, as I trust it will 


be, with a boon never before extended 
to India under any dynasty — a blessing, 
I really believe it may be fairly termed 
a Christian one, a lever which has 
never been applied except in the Chris- 
tian era to the elevation of the masses — 
money- wage 3. 

“ We have been slow enough in mark- 
ing our career with great works of 
utility ; thank God these modern 
triumphs of civilisation, which are 
striking through the jungles, will be 
unspotted with blood. They will not 
be made as the tanks, the pyramids, and, 
in our days, as the Mahmoody Canal, 
with men’s, women’s, and children’s 
lives, and a villaiious calculation of the 
powers of human endurance, but by a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. 
Then will the Christian be had in 
honor among the heathen, and his creed 
in reverence among the nations. 

“ ‘ Le physique influe sur la morale. 
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Of tlie estimated agriciiltural results of this great 
enterprise it is time to speak. I continue to quote the 
same authority, because I Imow the evidence to he the 
best : 

“ The first point to determine is the extent to which 
the Doab will 1)0 irrigated by the canal and its 
branches ; and fortunately, by means of the invaluable 
statistical tables j)rcparcd by the Agra Government, 
this can be done with a decree of aecuraev not before 
attainable. The districts to •\vhich the influence of the 
Ganges Canal and its branches will extend, together 
with details of their assessed areas, ore given below. 
Trom the areas of Saharunpur, Muzuifernuggur, and 
Meerut, we have deducted the portions already pro- 
vided with means of irrigation from the Eastern Jumna 
Canal. "Vyo have taken from the tables only the culti- 
vated and culturablc areas, because it is for these alone 
that irrigation has to be provided. 


Cultirated area in acres. 

Culturable area in acres. 

1. Saharunpur . 

. 501,600 

392,508 

2. Muzuffernuggur . 

. 505,830 

236,216 

3. Meerut . 

. 972,213 

476,427 

4. Boliindshalmr 

. 657,07 1 

359,713 

5 , Aliglnir 

. 901,405 

129,710 

6. Muttra 

. 676,323 

106,129 

7. Purruckabad 

. 652.075 

305,095 

8. Mynpuri 

. 613,338 

182,000 

9. Ktawali 

. 477,901 

139,850 

10. Cawnfiorc 

. 781,173 

163,565 

11. Futtehpur . 

. 518,812 

123,935 

12. Allahabad . 

. 997,508 

231,597 

Totals 

. 8,255,255 

2,846,795 


“ The total area, cultivated and culturable, of the 
above twelve districts, is therefore 11,102,018 acres. 

“ Now, supposing that the full supply of the canal, 
being 6750 cubic feet per second, is rendered available 
for irrigation, as ultimately we have no doubt it will 
be, we know, from experience on the canals of the 

et la morale sur le physique/ I do not action is placed, as the imperious de* 
recite the remark for the truism it maiids of the ‘physique^ must take 
contains, but to call attention to the precedence of the requirements of the 
just order in which this reci^wcating ‘ morale.* ’* 
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SwDtm^, that each cubic foot of this discharge is siiffi- 
cieut for the irrigation during the year of 218 acres. 
The total area which would he actually watered during 
the year would consequently amount to 6750+218= 
1,471,600 acres, or, for facility of calculation, say 
1,600,000 acres. 

“Assuming, as a standard of comparison for the 
whole of the Doab, the best iiTigatcd districts on the 
Eastern Ju mn a Canal, namely, the western portion of 
Meerut, wo find, by reference to the statistical tables, 
that irrigating villages actually water one-third of their 
total areas. Consequently the supply of the Ganges 
Canal would furnish abundant irrigation for an area of 
1,500,000x3=1,500,000 acres. 

“ In districts benefiting by canal irrigation, it is 
found that for sucli localities as, from position, diflicul- 
ties of level, or other causes, cannot be provided with 
water, irrigation from wells is extensively employed. 
Erom data given in the Special Committee’s report, it 
would appear that, in the best irrigated district on the 
Western Jumna Canal, the proportion of canal to well 
irrigation is as five to one ; assuming this for the Eoab, 
we should have an area, irrigated from wells, amount- 
ing to 900,000 acres. 

“ The total area for which irrigation would be pro- 
vided would accordingly amount to 5,400,000 acres. 
But the whole irrigable area of the Doab is, as formerly 
shown, 11,102,018 acres. This tract of country would 
therefore be iirigatcd to the extent of very nearly one- 
half its surface — a proportion equal to that of the best 
district w^est, and nearly double that of the b(;st district 
east, of the Jumna. In making this comparison, it 
should not be overlooked that the best districts on 
existing canals have been selected as standards for the 
whole Doab — a measure which tends to give a more 
limited range to the influence of the Ganges Canal than 
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would have been the case had inferior tracts been 
selected. But we are anxious to avoid all appearance 
of exaggeration in estimating the benefits to be antici- 
pated from this groat work, and, as a rule, will select 
such data as give minimum results, believing these to 
be abundantly convincing.” 

Having shown the actual amount of the land to be 
brought under irrigation, it remains only to exhibit its 
value, and to indicate the increased produce wliich the 
canal system will seciuc to the producer. 


Calculation of the gross value of crops irhick will be secured from injury in famine 
seasons by the grand Ganges Canal, 


KIlITiaF CHOPS. 


250.000 acres of Sup^ar and Indigo, at Ks. 80 xkt acre 

125.000 „ of Cotton, at Ks. 48 per acre . 

375.000 „ of nice and Sundries, at Es. 38| per aero 

Rupees. 

2,00,00,000 

00,00,000 

1,44,37,500 


IIUBBI CHOPS. 


750,000 „ 

of Wheat, Barley, &c., at Hs. 48 per acre 

3,60,00,000 

1,500,000 

Total . . , 

7,64,37,500 

“ Of this 

sum (upwards of 7| millions sterling per 


annum) about onc-tenth will return to Government in 
the form of land and water-rent, while the remainder 
will be the property of the agricultural community. 
It is needless to dwell on the importance of placing 
property, equal to between one-fifth and one-sixth of 
the value of the agricultural produce of the entire 
Presidency of Agra, l)eyond the influence of the sea- 
sons, an.d of insuring to the cultivators, under ah. 
circimistances, a certain return for them labor. The 
influence of the canal on the improvement of the Doab 
must necessarily be immense. This great tract will 
become the garden of the North-Western Provinces; 
and we shall hear no more of those devastating famines, 
which have liitherto swept across it, bringing physical 
wretchedness and moral degradation in their train. 

“ In addition to the certainty of returns, the actual 
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produce of irrigated land exceeds materially that of 
land nnirrigated. From data collected during the 
progress of the Revenue Survey, it appears that the 
excess on irrigated over uni rri gated land may bo taken 
for the Ruhbi, or cold weather crops, as being about 
5501 bs. per acre for wlieat, and about 7301bs. for 
barley. Assuniiug the average of tlu^se for the general 
excess, we have the following estimate of the increase 
of pi’oducc due to the existence of the canal: 750,000 
acres under Rubbi crops will amount, 

at C40lbs. per acre, to ... . 480,000,000lb3. 

The value of this increase, allowing the market rate 
to be one maund, or SOlbs. per rnp('e, would amount 
to ruj)ces 00,00,000, or 000,000/, per annum. 

“ We have not data sufficient to enable us to esti- 
mate in detail the increase on the Khnrif crops ; but 
considering that this season, including as it does sugar, 
indigo, and cotton, is by far tlui most profitable to the 
cultivator, and tliat irrigation exi'rciscs an equally 
beneficial ('ITeet upon it , as upon the produce of the 
Rubbi, we mav with great safetv conclude that the 
increase during the Khurif will be at least equal to 
that during the Rubbi. Hence the total increase of 
the value of the produce would amount to 1,200,000/. 
per annum, a sum nearly equal to the total capital 
invested in the canal.”* 

Leaving the line of the Ganges, let us now cross the 
Sutlej and see what is doing in the Punjab to fertilise 
the thirsty land. The development of the resources 
of the country by means of improved methods of 
irrigation and channels of communication, was from 
the very first one of the loading ideas in Lawrence’s 
mind. lie was continually pressing upon the su- 

* It may be mentioned here that the will yield an annual surplus of 350 , 000 ^, 
writer very clearly demonstrated that — more than twenty per cent, on the 
the great Ganges Canal, after paying capital inrested. 
for repairs and increased establishment, 
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preme Government the expediency of devoting large 
sums of public money to the construction of roads 
and canals, and urging that such an expenditure would 
soon retui’ii itself tenfold, in increased revenue, to the 
treasury of the State. “ If the Punjab,” such was the 
language of the Lahore Board, “is to be made to pay its 
expenses; if we can hope to keep up eflicieut military aiid 
civil establishments, while taxing the people less than 
they liavc Ix'.en taxed l)y previous rulers (and unless ^ve 
can do so we assuredly cannot expect to win their good 
will) ; if we wish to feed the thoiisauds of human beings 
whom the change of rule must necessaiilv tlirow out of 
employment, wm cannot more readily do so than l)y 
cutting new canals, and improving the beds of the old 
ones.”* 

To no one could an earnest aj)peal of this kind 
have been addressed with greater certainty of eliciting 
an echo rc'sponsive to every word than IVom Lord Dal- 
housie. “Since 1 first addressed the Court of Direct (U’s 
on this suliject,” he wrote in a minute dated December 6, 
1850, “ I have personally visited the several districts of 
the Manjhir, as avcU as the southern portion of the Baree 
Doab, near Mooltan, and the lower portion of the Sindh 
Saugur Doab, and of the Trans-Indus province. Every- 
where I found evith'iicc of the Avonderful elfect produced 
by irrigation, Avlierever the means could Ijo obtained; 
everywhere I found lands of vast extent, fertile properties 
now lying comparatively Avaste, but Avanting only water 
to convert them into plains of the richest cultivation; and 
cveryAvhere I found among the people the keenest anxiety 
to be supplied with that by Avhich alone they could be 
enabled to turn their labor to good account. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the political importance of hold- 
ing out to the people of this Doab an early prospect of the 

Secretan/ of Lahore Board to Secretary of supreme Government, Nov* 29 , 1850 . 
MS* Records* 
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formation of canals tlirougliont its length and breadth, 
whilst the statements which have recently been, and 
which now are, submitted to the Court, appear to afford 
satisfactory proof that the revenue of the new province 
uill fairly warrant this large expenditure, and that the 
undertaking itseK AviH be richly profitable to the trea- 
sury of the State.”* 

As freely and as earnestly as the Governor-General 
responded to the Lahore Board, the Coiut of Directors 
responded to the Governor-General. “ We have al- 
ready,” they uTote, “ in our des 2 )ateh of the 5th De- 
cember, 1849, shoAvn the importance wliich we attach 
to the extension and improvement of public works 
in the Pmijab, and concurring entirely in the views 
taken by the Governor-General of the advantages, 
social, political, and financial, likely to result from the 
construction of the canal in question, Ave readily give 
our cordial assent to the imdertaking, in the full con- 
fidence that the utmost care Avill be exercised in select- 
ing officers competent in eAury respect for designing 
and carrying into execution, AAith efficiency and a duo 
regard to economy, a AA'ork uwolA'ing so large an exj)en- 
diture of the pul)lic money. ”f 

The great work here recommended is knoAvn as the 
Baree Doab Canal. The projected line stretches from 
the Ravee river, some miles below the fort of Shalipoor, 
across the Baree Doab, Avest of the toAATi of Butteeala, 
and falls again into the llavec sixty miles aboveMooltan, 
The entire length of the canal, w ith its several branches, 
AA’^iU be 450 miles. J It Avill be aAuilable for navigation 

♦ MS, Becords, land between the Kavee and the Becas, 

f Court of Directors to Governor- will throw off a large branch at the 
General^ April 2b, 1851r village of Tibbree, eight miles below 

J The course of the canal, with its Beena-nuggur. This branch will supply 
branches, is thus described by Colonel two channels terminating in the Sutlej 
Napier, of the Engineers, under whose — the one at Sobraon, the other at 
superintendence the work is proceeding: Kussoor. The main channel passes 
“ The Baree Doab Canal will leave the west of the town of Butteeala, nearly 
Ravee some miles below the fort of parallel with which it again throws off 
Shalipoor, and following the highest a branch, which will water the country 
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as well as irrigation. Its estimated cost is 500, 000^. ; 
and it is calculated that it may be completed within 
five years from the date of its commencement. 

Of the immediate productiveness of such a work — 
apart from the after-results of increased cultivation — there 
seems to be little doubt. An equitable water-rate would 
yield, after deducting all expenses of establishment and 
repairs, 24 per cent, annually on the outlay. “ Sup- 
posing,” says Colonel Napier, “ that 2500 cubic feet of 
water will be available for irrigation, and adopting 
Colonel Cautley’s data for the Ganges Canal, that one 
cubic foot of water per second will irrigate 350 beegahs, 
or 218f; English acres, 2500 cubic feet of water, at the 
rate of 1 rupee per Punjab beegah, or R. 2 6 10 per 
acre, will yield a return of 

Eupees. 

Water Eont 13,27,.Sll 

Water Mills 40,000 

Transit-duties and sale of canal produce .... 30,000 

13,97,311 

Deduct annual expense of establishment and repairs , 1,90,000 

Balance .... 12,07,000” 

or 24 per cent, upon the outlay. But I have written 
too inucli already on the advantages of canal iiTigation, 
to render it necessary for me to say, in this place, that 
the direct money return for the sale of the water is but a 
small element in the financial consideration of the ques- 
tion, and has no bearing upon the moral aspects of the 
case.* 

I have shown wdiat are the grand material results 
already realised or anticipated, on the securest data, of 
the system of canal irrigation, which the British Go- 
vernment is now carrying out so vigorously in Upper 
India. How it will change the whole face of the 

in the neighbourhood of Lahore, and sixty miles above Mooltan.” — [Memo- 
will fall into the Ravee about thirty randum by Colonel Napier, MS, Eecordi,"} 
miles below that city. The main line * Sec for further details of the Baree 
continues its course down the centre of Doab Canal, Appendix E. 
the high land, and falls into the Raveo 
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country, and wliat uoU be tlie magnificent effect, when 
the entire scheme, including that of the proposed 
Sutlej Canal,* is perfected in all its parts, I leave it to 
the imagination of the reader to conjecture. I have 
hoard a man, advanced m years, avIio had retired to 
this country after years of honorable service, declare 
that the completion of the great Ganges Canal would 
take him back to India on a pleasure tour. 

Of the moral results of these gi-eat reproductive 
works I need not particularly speak, for they arc those 
which ever attend increased secimty and prosperity, 
the accumulation of capital, and the diffusion of w'ealth. 
To fertilise the land is to civilise the people. It is im- 
possible to concewe anything that Avill have a greater 
effect upon the civilisation of the inhabitants of Up])cr 
India than the great remedial measure Avhich guards 
them collectively against all the barbarising and demo- 
ralising effects of famine, and secures to every man 
individually his daily bread. f 

* See Appendix E. quote; for the lesson it conveys is an 

t Before quitting this attractive sub- imi>ortant one:— ‘‘ I have thought it 
ject of canal irrigation, I may mention rigiit to say these few words on the 
that Captain Baird Smith, during his comparative dimensions of Italian and 
recent furlough to Europe, visited Italy, Anglo-Indian canals, because I found 
and inspected the great canal works of that iiotliing whatever was known of 
Lombardy and Piedmont, and after- the latter among the intelligent on- 
wards, with a similar Bcientilic object, gineers of Lornbai'dy and Piedmont, 
the United States of America, at the Nor do I wonder at this, for in England 
expense of the East India Company, there is nearly equal ignorance; and I 
He has now returned to India, and has cannot refrain from saying that I think 
been appointed, I believe, to siiperin- tlio Governnient of India docs itself 
tend the execution of the great Ganges the most grievous injustice by taking 
Canal. The results of the Italian tour no measures whatever to convey to the 
have been given in a very important public authentic information regard- 
work on Italian irrigation, in which ing these great works, which with 
the writer thus comprehensively states equal advantage to its subjects and 
his impression of the relative merits itself, it has been occupied in de- 
of the Italian and Indian works:— “As veloping vigorously during the last 
regards the works themselves, whether thirty years. The impressions of the 
reference is had to their designs or character of the British Gov^ernment 
modes of execution, I do not think that in India, among intelligent foreigners, 
the Italians are inferior to ourselves; I found to bo of a very unsatisfactory 
and in regard to tbe manner in which kind, and it was gratifying neither 
the efficiency of the work is main- national nor my personal feelings, to 
tained, I must frankly say decidedly have to rectify the idea that we had 
inferior.” There is another passage done little or nothing to improve the 
in his work which I am tempted to condition of the people. As men’s 
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I have devoted so much space to these great works 
of irrigation in the North-Western Provinces of India, 
that I cannot alford to write much in detail of the 
lesser public works which everywhere dot the country. 
A list of these works occupies a folio volume. Some 
of them, of course, are of limited extent; but they 
indicate the continued, quiet, beneficial action of an 
enlightened Government, eager in small things as in 
great, to contribute to the happiness of the people. I 
am necessarily obliged, in such a work as this, to pass 
over very much that might Ijc adduced in illustration 
of the great subject of Indian Progress, for my space 
and my time are both restricted, and even at a period 
of imusual excitement, the patience of the pubhe, in 
respect of matters of Indian administration, has no 
A'cry extensive limits. IMucli might be said of the 
irrigation system of Soutbern India, differing as it docs 
greatly from that of the North ; but still most benefi- 
cially atfecting the productiveness of the soil and 
the prosperity of the country. The works known as 
the “ CauA'cry Annicut” — works intended to se- 
cure, by embankments, the Avaters of the Cauvery 
river in the Southern Peninsula for purposes of irri- 
gation, arc approaching towards completion. Similar 
Avorks for the GodaA'ery and Kistnah rivers, in 
the northern parts of the Madras Presidency, liaA'C 
been sanctioned, and arc in progress of execution. 
In 1849, an expenditure of 91,000Z. was sanctioned 
for the former Avork; and in 1850, 150,000Z. for the 
latter.* 

minds in Northern India were was, however, ^ Why are no accounts 
thoroughly familiar with the nature of such works communicated to the 
and influences of works of irrigation, world?’ And I earnestly liope it may 
I found that, even the imperfect yet bo considered desirable that a 
accounts that I was able to give of worthy record of them sliould be 
what the English in India Iiad already made.’' 

effected in this department, were pro- * With reference to the Kistnah 
ductive of good. The constant com- Annicut, the Court observe in their 
mentary on the information given letter of January 8, 1851: “The pro- 

X 
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Wlulst these great works of Irrigation were in pro- 
gress, tlie improvement of the means of internal land- 
communication, in all parts of the country, was engaging 
the attention of the Indian Government, and evoking the 
energies of their executive oflicers. And steadily and 
effectually has the good work been prosecuted. Fore- 
most among recent aciiievements is the great Trunk 
Koad. It stretches from Calcutta to ]3elhi, and thence 
to Lahore and Peshawur. Its total length is estimated 
at 1423 miles, and is thus divided: 


Miles 


Calcutta to Delhi .... 887 

Delhi to Kurnaul . . . . 78 

Kurnaul to Looclliianah . . . rJ4 

Loodhianah to Feroxepore . . 74 

Ferozepore to .LalK>re , , . />() 

Lahore to Peshawur . . . 210 


Total 1 ,42:1 


This fine road was commenced soon after the Act, 
under which India is now governed, came into opera- 
tion. It has been completed as far as Kurnaul, a dis- 
tance of 960 miles, and is now being pushed forward 
with vigor. It is a metalled or macadamised road, 
“smooth as a bowling-green,” and has hitherto cost about 
1000^. per mile. It is estimated that the cost of keeping 


jeet has been submitted to the exami- 
nation of those whose scientific ac- 
quirements, general experience, and 
local knowledge render tliein the most 
competent to form an opinion as to its 
merits, and has received the strongest 
recommendation from those authorities 
under whose consideration it has passed. 
Wo have carefully examined the i>apers 
submitted to us, and have satisfied our- 
selves that every possible means have 
been adopted to obtain tlie fullest assur- 
ance of the practicability of the pro- 
posed undertaking, and that the greatest 
care has been taken to prevent future 
disappointment in respect to the esti- 
mates, both of costs and returns. Under 
these circumstances, and concurring 
fully in the observation of Sir Henry 


Pottinger, that independently of the 
undoubted benefit which must in due 
time accrue to the State by a great 
increase of revenue, it is ‘a i>ositive 
duty which the British Government 
owes to the inhabitants of the districts 
which the Annicut is meant to fertilise, 
to adopt a measure which, under God’s 
Ificssing, will for ever avert the horrors 
of famine under which they have before 
so deplorably suflered,’ we readily give 
our cordial sanction to the undertaking, 
and trust that matters will bo so ar- 
ranged, that the establisliment employed 
on the Godavery Annicut may not he 
broken up and dispersed, but may be 
made fully available for the works on 
the Kistnah.” 
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the entire line in repair will not fall short of 50,000?. per 
annum. 

Of the amount of traffic on tliis road, some idea may 
be gathered from the following statement, derived, from 
statistical tables published by the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces. “ During the year 1846-47, 
a party of five individuals, with one overseer, were 
stationed at the two principal bridges. The men re- 
heved each other night and day. The following figures 
may convey some idea of the importance of this great 
artery in the body politic, of the traffic which annually 
passes along this great channel of communication ; and 
of the advantages which might be anticipated from a 
railway. During the year 1846-47, there passed along 
the road at the Paudu-bridge, as transport — 


Hackeries 

^ Laden. 

J 48/189 weight of goods at 20 niaunds each, 
j Unladen. 

1 11,417 

Maunds. 

96y,780 

Camels 

/'Laden. 

J 9,782 
"i Unladen. 

V. 3,766 

„ at 6 maunds each, 

38,692 

]iullocks 

anil 

Buffaloes. 

r Laden. 

j U>,261 „ 

J Unladen. 

C 13,212 

,, at 4 maunds each 

65,044 



Total weight of Goods ... 

1,093,516 

Besides those, there passed travelling, — 


Poot Passouf^ers ... 5G.-5,,S47 .. 

Coolies and Banghis 7,883 .. 

. Sheep and Goats... 21,738 ... 

. Elephants 287 ... 

. Horses and Ponies 40,304 ... 

Buggies 617 
Belilis ...9,950 
Talkis ...1,798 


Total .573,230 

62,329 

12,365* 


Of the measures which have been taken to give 
security to the traveller along this great public way, 
something may be said in this place. A very recent 
writer — a gentleman of high character and elevated 


* Statistics of Cawnpore^ quoted in Calcutta Beview, 
X 2 
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official position — speaking immediately with reference to 
the state of the country about Cawnpore, which does 
not unfairly represent the general condition of the Upper 
Provinces of India, says ; — 

“ Since the year 1848, numerous measures have been 
adopted for the comfort and protection of travellers. 
Besides the halting-grounds for troops, serais have been 
erected at convenient intervals, and provision depots 
have been established by Government wdiich stations its 
own contractors there, and compels them to conform to 
rules framed for the prevention of extortion or exor- 
bitance. So that the traveller finds board and lodging, 
and accommodation for man and beast, at road-side inns 
provided by the State. For the protection of the road, 
there are fixed, at intervals of not less than two miles, 
either guard-houses with two watchmen each, or police- 
stations of greater or smaller calibre, according as the 
locality may require. Taking the nuinber of the watch- 
men, and of the regular police employed u})on the road, 
into consideration, there cannot be much less, upon an 
average, than one officer, of one kind or other, to every 
half mile of road.”* 


^ Calcutta Review, Article: “Sta- 
tistics of Cawnpore.’^ I may add in con- 
firmation of the above statement, the 
following by another wTiter, who speaks 
of his part of the country : 

“ Tlie arrangements for watching the 
Grand Trunk Koad in tlie district with 
which we happen to be best acquainted, 
are as follow: Every two miles along 
the road there is a police-station, with 
three policemen. These men are drafted 
from the body of the district police, 
are well armed, and wear a becoming 
uniform. The hours of their respective 
night-watches are fixed, and each man, 
on joining a road police-station, has a 
written notice given him, specifying 
the precise duties of his office Erom 
10 p.m, to 4 a.m, two of the three 
night guards patrol the roads. Horse 
patrols are stationed at convenient 
distances, and to keep them on the 
alert, a written and verbal parole is 


sent from tbc magistrates court to each 
end of lus district. The written parole 
is returned by the district post, so that 
the authorities have proof that once, at 
all events, oacli night, the horsemen 
patrol their portion of the road. To 
keep all up to this work, along tlie 
forty miles of road, tliree mounted 
jemadars are stationed, who send in 
written reports every morning of the 
exact spot where they passed each 
horse or foot patrol during the night. 
In the district to which we allude, in 
addition to the forty miles of Grand 
Trunk Koad, there is, at least, an equal 
length of Branch Trunk Koad leading 
towards Agra, which is watched and 
patrolled in the same manner. During 
the past year, no one single case of 
highway robbery has taken place ; and 
though the traffic has been great, the 
amount of property stolen at night 
from travellers at halting-places, so far 
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Let these statements he compared with what I have 
shown to he the security of the highways in the time 
of the Emperor Jehanguirc, and lot us strike the 
balance with an honest hand.* 

Two other trunk roads, of lesser proportions, hut 
still of very considerable extent, have also been com- 
menced and carried some way towards completion. 
The Bombay and Agra Trunk Hoad was commenced 
in 18t0, under the government of Lord Auckland. 
Its total extent is 731 miles. The expense of con- 
struction has amounted to 213,070/. — about 330/. per 
mile. It is not metalled, except in parts.f The cost 
of repair is calculated at about 5000/. per annum. 
The formation of the Calcutta and Bombay mail 
road was sanctioned by the home Government in 
1810. A portion of the distance— that is, from Bom- 
bay to Ahmednuggur — 158 miles, had been pre- 
viously completed. The remaining distance from 
Ahmednuggur to Calcutta is upAvards of 1000 miles. 
The estimated expense is about half a million. X 


as can bo ascertained, docs not exceed 
1200 rupees (900 of wliieh are the value 
of a bale of silk cut oil' a cart under 
the nose of a sleepy watchman). 
When it is con.sidered that in this dis- 
trict there arc no restraints put upon 
travellers as to where they shall halt, 
and that parties of wearied merchants 
are spending the night all along tlie road 
under the canopy of Iioaven; wliou the 
following table of traflic, too, is taken 
into account, it will be acknowledged 
that due care is taken to i^rotect the 
commerce of the country. Of loaded 
carts (of one to eight bullocks each) 
there were 28,1G8 drawn by 99,714 
bullocks. The beasts of burden, camels, 
bullocks, horses, &c., carrying loads, 
amounted to 34,820. This is the account 
of what iiassed on the Grand Trunk 
Road alone, in the year 1851. Above, 
i,e., to the west of the point where the 
Agra Branch Road meets the Grand 
Trunk Road, from and to Agra along 
the branch road, an almost equal 
amount of traffie imssed. Now, allowing 
that eaclj bullock and beast of burden 
drew or carried on an average pro- 


perty worth ten rupees, the losses of 
merchants by theft, in the two roads, 
cannot be set down at more than 
two pic x)cr ImndrLMl rupees, and by rob- 
bery 7iiL And as no single in.stance of 
cattle theft occurred during the year 
on the road, either of loaded or not 
loaded cattle, the ten pie per hundred 
rupce.s, or fourpenco per luindrcd 
pounds sterling.” — Norths 

* Sec ante, pages 45, 46. 

f Whether the highly metalled roads 
are acceptable to the people, is some- 
Avhat doubtful — admirable as, in many 
respects they are, and greatly as they 
contribute to the furtherance of im- 
proved means of communication. We 
must not, at all events, look at the sub- 
ject with our English eyes, for the 
natives of India seldom shoe tlieir cattle, 
and they complain that the metalled 
roads wear out the hoofs of their beasts. 
They are often to be seen travelling by 
the sides of the trunk roads — any- 
where rather than on them, 

X India House Statistics. 
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Of tlie cross-roads which intersect all parts of the 
country, it would be impossible to give any detailed 
account. These roads arc made and repaired by means 
of funds raised, in some places from the tolls on public 
ferries, in others, from a rate of one per cent, paid 
by the landholders on the Government Revenue, 
and which in reality is a remission to that amount.* 
One local example will illustrate hotli the extent of 
those roads, and the manner of their management. 
“ The district,” says a recent writer on the Statistics 
of Cawnpore, “ is intersected in CAery direction by 
unmetallcd road, passable for nine mouths in the 
year. These roads arc re])aircd every year after the 
rains. Exclusive of the trunk road (which is under 
the superintendence of an engineer ofllccr), the aggre- 
gate length of road under charge of the committee 
amounts to 500 miles. The members of the com- 
mittee are composed partly of Euroxiean and partly of 
native gentlemen.” 

I have spoken of what has been done in the Punjab 
for the irrigation of the country by means of tlie Baree- 
Doab Canal. I may add here that sinallor canals of irriga- 
tion have been opened out, or old ones have been repaired. 
Good roads, too, are starting up everN^viiere. In loss 
than two years the great trunk ntad — one of the finest in 
the Avoiid — ^will be extended to Pesluuvur, and so link 
the cap»ital of British India Avith tlie frontier of Afghan- 
istan. Cross-roads are being made in every direction. 
Already eight hundred miles of new road have been laid 
down in the Lahore district alone. At every stage along 
the new main roads serais have been constructed, and 
police posts established at an interval of every two or 
three miles. Thousands of trees liave been planted by om’ 
English administrators ; and soon, from one end of the 
country to the other, the reproach of want of verdure 
will be wiped away. 

* See preceding chapter, page 264. 
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The state of the roads in the Madras Presidency would 
seem to vary according to local circumstances. An ex- 
penditure of four lakhs of rupees a year upon the trunk 
roads has been authorised l)y the Court of Directors; 
but it tloes not seem that ])rogress has been made com- 
mensurate with this liberality. Some of the district re- 
ports represent the roads in the interior to be in a state 
of decay, whilst others show that internal communication 
has been greatly facilitated by their excellent condition. 
From Salem, for example, tlu' rep(n’ts are very favorable. 
“ The rotids in this disliict,” it is said, “ arc kept in re- 
pair without expense to Goveanment. It is worthy of 
remark, that in 1847, tliere were no less tlian 400 miles 
of road traversed bv carriages without obstruction at all 
seasons, besides branch roads, which only require some 
bridges to place them in equally good condition. The 
amount expended by GovcTaimeut tfom 1821 to 1840, 
was large, but the results wnre also very great. In 1848, 
the number of carts employed by the community ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by eighty, which is at- 
tributed to extendc’d trade Irom the imjai’oved state of the 
roads.”* A more recent writei’, who brings down the 
statistics of this district to the beginning of 1852, shows 
that the ira])rcjvc‘mcnt has been progressively increasing. 
“ Next to freedom of commerce,” he says, “ we would 
place the facility of locomotion, the state of public roads; 
and on this subject we can speak with uninixed satisfac- 
tion. From one end of the district to the other, from 
north to south, and from east to west, excellent roads, 
bordered by flourishing avenues, do honor to the zeal 
and perseverance of several collectors, who have suc- 
cessively turned their attention to this subject; and, 
above all, the late Mr. John Orr. The whole extent of 
roads within the district, which has been completed, 


* Official Ueturns — Eeport on Public Works, 1851. 
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planted, guarded by ditclies, and witli few exceptions 
marked l)y mile-stones, amounts to 726 miles. They arc 
traversed, night and day, by hundreds of country carts, 
witliout lot or hindrance, and may be traveu’sed Ijy 
any English traveller in liis own carriage.”* From 
Tanjore, too, it is reported that “ considerable im- 
provement lias recently' be(?n effected throughout the 
province in tlie formation and opening out of roads, 
and the bridging of streams. The public have been 
greatly benefited by the completion of the repairs 
sanctioned in 1847 for the lines between the towns of 
d'anjore and Tivady, Tanjore and Combact)num, and 
the chain of communication is thus rendered ])erfect.”t 

One more illustration of tlic progress that lias been 
made, in some parts of the Madras Presidency, may 
here be advantageously adduced. It is stated that 
the numljer of bridges built in the Salem district 
amounts to eighty-four. In connexion with this fact, a 
curious circumstance is stated by a local writer. 
“When the district was first handed oiur to our 
Government, an application was made to Colonel 
Head, by the officer commanding, for bricklayers to 
assist in building the officers’ bungalows. Colonel 
Read’s answer is on record, and states tliat no such 
person as a bricklayer existed in the district. In the 
last two seasons a bridge has been built over the river 
Cauvery of twenty-six arches, each of sixty feet span, 
chiefly by bricklayers and artificers of the Salem 
district.” j: 

Under the Bombay Presidency considerable progress 
has been made, especially in the improvement of in- 
ternal communication. Something had been done 
before the Act under which India is now governed 

♦ Calcutta EevieWf June^ 1852. St. George. — Report on East India Pub- 
Article: Land Revenue of Madras.^' He Works, August 1, 1851. 

t Peturn from the Presidency of Fort % Calcutta Review. 
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passed into law. Tlie administration of Sir Jolm Mal- 
colm saw tlio construction of tlie Bliore GluU road, 
wliicli opened the communications along a line of 
country upon which even military stores had been pre- 
viously carried on the hacks of bullocks, or on coolies’ 
heads. There has been for some years an excellent 
road from Bombay to Poonah, and another IroinBomhay 
to Thannah, now soon to he superseded by the railway. 
Under the administration of Sir George Clerk, the 
Phonda Ghat road from Vizier-droog to Kolaporc and 
Belgaum has Ihrown open the Southern Mahratta 
countrv. The road from Bomhav to Satlarah has been 

e’ t/ 

greatly improved ; and within the latter newly-acquired 
country tliere has been a large outlay on the public 
thoroughfares. Considerable ])rog]*ess has been made 
in the execution of the Thull Gliat road under Major 
Peat of the Engineers ;* and a good road from Shola- 
pore to Nassiek commenced in a season of famine, with 
the object of supplying work to the starving people, 
has conferred substantial benefits on that part of the 
countrv. Of the lesser lines of communication I can- 
not afford to speak. I believe, too, that the only ex- 
tensive irrigation Avorks midcT tlie Bombay Presideneyf 
arc those in Kamh'ish, where the “ himdarahs,” by 
means of which the country Avas formerly Avatered, 
liaA'c been restored. In Bombay, as elscAvhcro, the 
Avant of money has been severely felt ; and I am not 
sure that more Avould not have been done, if there had 
been less of centralisation in our svstem. 

I liaA'^e confined myself almost entirely, in this 
chapter, to the subject of roads and canals. Of the 

This is part of the line between and tanks. The rcvcnue-officers are 
Bombay and Agra, a continuation of empowered to supply the agriculturists 
the Thania road. with money for the improvement of 

f The principal irrigation of the these works, 
country is effected by means of wells 
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construction of railways and their effects on the 
prosperity of the country it is too early a day to speak 
in d(;taii. In each of the three Presidencies of India 
the construction of a line of railway has heen sanctioned 
by the home Government, and commenced under the 
auspices of a ])rivatc company. The East India Com- 
pany have g'liarantecd the paymcMit of interest on tin', 
subscribed capital to tlie oxt('iit of from 4| to 5 per 
cent.* Phe Electric 'rdcij^rapli has also been intro- 
duced into India. A line of wires bc'tucen Calcutta 
and Kedg’crce, near the moulh of the Ilooghly, now 
flashes the inessag(' i'rom the ship to tlie counting- 
house. The success of tliis cxperimc'iit, conducted by 
a member of that service to whicli scic'iice in various 
branches is so iniicli indebted — flic medical service of 
the East India Company — convinced tlu; Court of di- 
rectors of the practicability of a vast ('xtension of the 
system, and, under the superintendences of Dr. W. 
O’Shaughnessy, an entire line of tcleginphic commu- 
nication, extending to 3150 miles, and coimecting Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Eombay, Agra., Simlah, and Lahore, is 
now speedily to bo established. The est imated .cost is 
'Sol. per mile, or 110,250/. for the (mtiro distancc.f 
The amount, according to the oiiicial returns, ex- 
pended on “ Public ATorks in India, comprising Hoads, 
Bridges, Embankments, Canals, Tanks, and AAAUs,” 
is shown to be, on the average of the last lifteen years, 
about 300,000/. a ycar.;[: But averages of this kind, as 
I have said, are not worth much ; and it is my object 
to shoAv not the average, but the progressive expen- 
diture on these works. In 1837-38, the first year of 
the scries, the total exjienditurc was little above seven- 

That is, in Bengal, 5 per cent, on rations, as the Trigonometrical Sur- 
thc first million; 4 4 on the second. In vey, &c., I may, perhaps, allude in an- 
Madras, 4}. In Bombay, 5 per cent. other place, 
t To this, and other scientilic ope- J In exact figures, 299,732/. 
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tcon lakhs of rupees (170,000Z.) ; in 1851-52, the esti- 
mated expenditure was nearly seventy laklis of rupees 
(700,000/.)*®^ Of this latter sum, nearly fifty laklis of 
rupees (500,000?.) arc debited to the expenditure of 
the Nortli-Western Provinces, including the Punjab, 
and are appropriated inainly to the great works of 
irrigation, of which I liave given tliis hasty account. 
In these estimates of cxponditarc no account is taken 
of tlie salaries or allowances of tlic civil and military 
servants employed in the superintendtmee of the con- 
struction and repair of tlio works. tSTdlher is any 
credit giv'cn for the cost of convict labor, which, for the 
five years between 1833 and 1838, is estimated at 
156,000?. It is to bo bornt! in mind, also, that, in 
Bengal, the Zemindars are under an obligation to 
repair the roads and embankments of riveus in their 
several estates, and as th(^se disbursements are in reality 
met by proportionate remissions of rc'veniu', the pay- 
ments arc in fact made liy Government. They are 
estimated at not less than 100,000?. a year. 

Therefore, although the total amount of the expen- 
diture on public works, set doivn in ligured state- 
ments, amounts to no more', than four millions and a 
halff during the last fifteen years, this amount does 
not fairly represent the cost of their construction and 
repair. It is to be I'cmcmbered, too, that these state- 
ments only relate to Hoads, Bridges, Embankments, 
Canals, and AYcHs, and that “ all buildings, civil or 
military, except so far as they are connected Avith such 
works, as bridges or roads, arc excluded.” J 

The estimated ex})cnditurc on Canals, Hoads, &c., 
for the year 1850-51, has been shoA\ii to be 700,000?. — 
precisely quadruple the amount expended on similar 


That is, in 1837-38, 17,35,913 ru- 
pees; and in 1851-52,69,35,290 rupees. 


t 4,49,59,921 rupees. 

% India House Statistics, 







works in 1837-38. But even this amount inadequately 
represents the annual expenditure at the present 
time. “ There can he no doubt,” we arc told, on official 
authority, “ that the disbursements in the two or three 
years following 1850-51, will be greatly in excess of 
the expenditure of that year, inasmuch as in addition 
to the ordinary outlay they must include the larger 
proportion of the sum of tu'o millions sterling, which 
has been specially sanctioned for the construction of 
the Ganges and Punjab canals, the former of which is 
fast approaching to completion.”* 

On the Avhole, it would appear from these statements 
that there has been a progvessha', tendency, on the 
part of the Indian Government, both in its local and 
its home relations, to j)romote great works of public 
utility. That the amount of money expemded on such 
works is miserably small in comparison Avith the im- 
mense sums lavished on unproductive wars, is a fact 
which cannot be too d(!eply deplored. But there is no 
single truth Avhieh ought to stand out so prominently 
from every picture of Indian Progress as this — that the 
exhausting Avars, Avhieh have SAvalloAvcd up the re- 
sources of India, have obstructed and limited this 
progress; and that roads haA"c not been made, canals 
have not been dug, bridges have not l)ccn built, in the 
number and to the extent AA'hieh the interests of the 
country demanded, and the bcncA'olcncc of its rulers 
desired, solely because the money, Avhich Avas necessary 
to the construction of such Avorks, has been abstracted 
from the public treasury to meet the expenditure in- 
curred by the ruinous Avars in Avhieh we haA"c been 

* India House Stati<!tics. — It is stated in India, it appears most desirable to 
by tlie same authority, that “In 1847 determine the direction in which these 
sanction was given for an annual expen- lines shall traverse the country, before 
diture of 40,000/. for a system of trunk incurring any great outlay on ordinary 
roads in Madras. No great progress ap- roails, which for the most i)art must be 
pears tohaye been made by the local Go- altered in their directions so as to be- 
vernment in this work; but as a system come subsidiary to the great arteries of 
of railroads is now about tobc established communication.” 
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engaged. It is a truth to he wept over by every friend 
of humanity, that, within the last fifteen years, whilst 
some five millions of money have been spent on great 
national works, tending to the development of the 
resources of the country, and the promotion of the 
happiness of the people, thirty millions have been 
spent on War. And, in every consideration by Parlia- 
ment or Press, by communities or individuals, of the 
good or bad government of our Indian possessions, 
this should be the foremost fact of all. It is right 
that, when account is taken of Avhat has been done, 
and what has been left undone bv the rulers of our 
Indian possessions, we should measure not only the 
progress that has been made, but what, judging by 
actual results under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, would have been made, if, throughout the last 
fifteen years of which I have been speaking. Peace had 
smiled domii upon the land. It is right that, in every 
investigation of the Avorking of the administrative 
machinery of Avhat is called the East India Company, 
an inquiry into the causes of the melancholy retarda- 
tion of domestic improA'cment should be prominently 
instituted; and that the responsibility of all this la- 
mentable Avaste of public money, aa hieh, propc'rly ex- 
pended, might have conferred incaleidablc benefits on 
millions of our fclloAv-su])jcets, should bo traced to its 
legitimate som*cc. 
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PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 

The first Judicial Trilniniifs — The Mayor's Court. s— Efforts of Warren Tlastings — 
The Supreme Court of Calcutta — ('onnvallis and tlie ,Uep:uhitions — The Pro- 
vincial Courts— •Reforms of Lord William Rentinck — Increase of Native 
Agency — Present State of the ('ompany's Courts. 

I WOULD proceed now to speak of tlie administrative 
efforts wliich liavc been made by tlie British Government 
in India for the protection of life and property, and the 
suppression of crime; and to inquire into the effect 
which these efforts have liad upon the general happiness 
of the people. 

In the early chapters of this work it has boon brielly 
shown in what manner the first settlers provided for the 
occurrence of those mischances of lawlessness which 
are inseparable from all conditions of society,* and, 
most of all, from such a condition of society as ob- 
tained amongst us when we first planted our factories in 
the East. Collisions, whether civil or criminal, with the 
natives of the country, subjected our people to the de- 
cisions of the native trilrunals ; and when we fell out 
among om'selves, in matters affecting property or person, 
our (bsputes, if of the former character, were settled by 
the President, or if of the latter, a Court was held, under 

* See ante^ pages C5, 66. 
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tlic King’s Connnission, probabl}!^ on board one of the 
vessels in the roads, and the oflender was dealt with as 
its mGmil)ors, consisting of the chief naval and mercantile 
functionaries, might determine and decree. 

As time advanced, and the number of British sub- 
jects on the (.‘astern shores steadily increased, and with 
the increase necessarily arose more complicated relations 
both with the natives of the country and among our- 
selves, it became necessary to establish in our settle- 
ments judicial tril)unals with m(;>re defined poAvers. Tlie 
Charter of 1061 empowered the Company to appoint 
Governors and othei' officers in their several factories, 
and decreed that “ such Clovernor and his Council may 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in the said 
factories, according to the laws (..)f England;” “and 
if the offeiu'.e,” continued the Letters Patent, “ shall be 
commit t(‘d in a place where it cannot be tried, the 
offender may lie sent to such other ])laiitation or fort, 
Avhero there is a Governor and Council to try him, that 
justice may be done.” A further clause set forth, that 
“the King’s subjects, em[) 1 o 3 m.d by the Company in the 
limits aforesaid, shall sulfer such punishment for oflences 
there committed as the Com]')any’s President and Council 
shall think fit and the (juality of the otfenccs require, 
and in case of appeal the offender shall be sent home for 
punishment. And for the lie! ter discovery of offenders, 
all persons may be (‘xamined on oath before the Com- 
pany’s Pjx'sident and Council, touching the same.” In 
the grant of the island of Bombay, in 1669, the Court of 
Proprietors, or the Governor and Committees of the 
East India (Company, Avere authorised “ to make and 
publish, under the Company’s seal, laAvs and constitutions 
for the good government of the island and its inhabitants, 
and to impose punishments and penalties extending to 
the taking aAvay of life or member, when the (piality of 
the offence shall require it ; so that the punishment and 
the penalties are consonant to reason, and not repugnant 
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to, but as near as may bo agreeable to, tlio laws of Eng- 
land, and. subject to tlic provisos and restrictions con- 
tained in tlie Cliarter.” The proviso was that the oirendcr 
did not appeal; but as every man sentenced to death 
was pretty certain to appeal, it would not seem that 
these Courts had an}' great power over the life of 
an offender, so long as they respected the letter of the 
Charter. 

It was, probabl}', tliis restriction which rendered the 
Courts, so established, ineffective for the restraint of 
crime. At all events, in 1726, the Court of Directors 
laid at the foot of the throne a representation tliat “ there 
was great want at JMadras, Fort William, and Bomba}', 
of a proper and comj)eteut power and antliority for the 
more speedy and effectual admini.stering of justice in 
civil causes, and fur the trying and punishing of ca])ital 
and other criminal offences and misdemeanors.” Tliat 
they had good reason for this plaint is not to be 
doubted. The records which still remain of the pro- 
ceedings of the Courts of Justice anterior to this period, 
exhibit some cTirious instances of the manner in wliic.h 
men sat in judgment in their own cases, and put their 
names to sentences against prisoners whom they them- 
selves had reall}' ])rosccuted. Strange charges were made, 
and stranger punislimcnts deci'ec'.d — but th'cy arc to be 
judged, not by a reference to the state of our judicial 
administration, ehher in England or in India at the 
present time, but to what it was, even in Great Britain, 
at the close of the seventeenth and the commencement 
of the eighteenth century. Siicli an entiy, as the fol- 
lowing, has a strange appearance in these days, but, 
a century and a quarter ago, there may have been no- 
thing startling in it. It is taken from the records of the 
Court of Justice at Bombay: 

“ July 5, 1724, a woman named Bastook, accused of diabolical 
practices, having been before whipped for the like, it appearing to 
proceed from her ignorance, which leads her sometimes to mingle 
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rice and other foolish ceremonies, which she thinks effectual 
to cure sick persons, ordered she receive eleven lashes at the 
church-door, and afterwards she and all persons that are found 
guilty of the like, do such penance in the church as customary.”* 

So ignorance was to be wliippetl, and to stand in a 
sheet at the church-door. But as not very long before 
the same ignorance was burnt at the stake in England, 
there was notliing, at that time, very noticeable in such 
a sentence. 

Certain]}’’ the plaint of the East India Company at 
this time was not Avithout just cause. But the remedy, 
Avhich Avas sought to be applied, Avas scarcely a shade 
better than the disease. Justice gained little by the 
establishment of the ^Mayor’s Courts. The Letters Patent 
of September, 1726, Avhich established these tribunals, 
really did but little to advance the interests of substan- 
tive justicc.f These Courts Avere to consist of a Mayor 

* AIS. liccnrJs. — Tliia Court, took tlic corporiil’s confirmation, tlic words 
coffiiisanco also of military oircnccs, plainly proved, and nothing to the con- 
and sentenced insolent troopers to be trary bnt a plain denial, tlie Court 
flogged. Take the follo\Ying specimen, condemned him to receive thirty-nine 
which I liave extracted from the re- lashes in the public bazaar, and to be 
cords of the Court: sent on boanl one of the Company’s 

“ Court of J usiice at Bomhdij^ iheWor- vessels, there to serve during the Go- 
shipful John Hope, Chief Justiee. — vernor’s pleasure, wdthout pay.” — (.Mr. 
April \ bth, 1724. — Mr. Braddyll, having Braddyll himself was one of the Court 
been much insulted by a trooper last which tried him and signed the sen- 
-Monday night, when he was walking tenee.) 

outwitli his lady, having been almost rid f The Mayor’s Court of Madras had 
over, and Mr. Braddyll calling to him existed before tliis, but wdtli less de- 
bidding him take care and keep off; he fined judicial constitution, and less ex- 
returned in answer, ‘ God d — n you; if tended powers. “They have a mayor 
I had a pistol 1 w^ould shoot and aldermen,” says an old waiter, at 

through the head for a farthing.* Mr. the commencement of the eighteenth 
Braddyll answering, ‘Would you so?’ century,“Avhoexercisethesameautho- 
he again returned, ‘ Yes, 1 would— you rity as in corporations in England, 
are a rogue and a rascal.’ On inquiry Quarrels, small debts, and other busi- 
being made who was dow^i on duty that ness of the meaner sort, are decided by 
time of night, one Mattlicw Bogle was them at a Court of six Aldermen, held 
tixed upon, who denies it; but the cor- twice a wTek in the Town Hall. Black 
poral of the first guard declaring that merchants commonly apply to this 
it was him and no other, and the ofliccr Court, hut Europeans usually seek 
of the guard confirming of the same, favor of the Governor. M^hen any are 
and two witnesses to the insult, besides not satisfied wdth the flayer’s Justice,. 
Mr. Braddyll, viz., Captain IMoiitague they may appeal to a liighcr court, 
and Ensign Mainwaring, both at the where for much money they Iiavc little 
time in the same place with Mr. Brad- law% with a great deal of formality, 
dyll, the Court considering the circum- Here a judge allowed by the Company 
stances, the voice agreeing (no other presides, avIio, on tlie report of a jury^ 
trooper at that time being at the fort), gives a final decree of European male- 
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and nine Aldermen, seven of whom, with the Mayor, 
were to be Britisli subjects. They Avere, in fact, com- 
posed of the Company’s mercantile servants — men of the 
slenderest legal attainments, and the slightest judicial 
training. They undertook all kinds of business, civil, 
criminal, and prerogative — but Avere, to a certain ex- 
tent, controlled by the executive Governments, which 
were constituted CJourts of Appeal. The President and 
Council and tlie members of tljii Mayor’s Courts Avere 
thus often brou<rht into collision ; and between the two, 
1 tear that neither Iuav nor justice was treated Avith much 
res])ect. 

1 have little doubt that the excesses (Committed by 
these early Courts ha\a.; been considtn'aljly exaggerated 
by Avriters, who, not belonging to the privih'ged class of 
Company’s servants, looked askance at their doings, 
and magnified their misdeeds. Ihd. making every allow- 
ance for these exaggerations, it Avould still a])])ear that 
justice Avas adininistcrcd in a very arbitrary manner, and 
that laAv was held of little account. It Avas a story 
very current in those days that as tlic Compan} ’s Courts 
had poAver oidy t(j inflict capital j)unisliment foi' pirac\', 
tlie Avidest possible interpretation Avas given to tlie word, 
and men Averc* hanged as pirates who had committed some 
oflence that had no sort of likeness to it.* Tlic laws 


factors; they liaiipf none but pirates, 
tliough, formerly here, lia\ e been men 
put to death for other crimes, whence 
I am apt to think that the Governors 
had then great powers.” — \ Account of 
the Trade in India, by Charles Lvekyer, 
1711.] The same writer adds : “ Law- 
yers are plenty, and as knowing as can 
be expected from broken linendrapers 
and oLlior crack’d tradesmen wlio seek 
their fortunes lierc by their wits.” 

* private trader,” said one writer, 
‘‘ if he has the misfortune to incur the 
displeasure of the Governor, is soon 
found guilty of piracy.” Speaking of the 
Mayor’s Court of Madras, he says, “ In 
matters of consequence, a few pagodas, 
well placed, could turn the scales of Jus- 


tice, tlie cause generally going according 
to the favored inclination of the Go- 
vernor.” Another writer, the woll-kiiowu 
Captain Hamilton, who was an inter- 
loper, says: “ If any x>rivate trader is 
injured hy the tricks of a Governor, 
and can find no redress, if the injured 
person is so bold as to talk of lex talionis, 
he is infallibly declared a pirate.” The 
captain gives one or two instances of 
the extensive application of the word. 
“ They have no martial law,” lie says, 
“ at Eort St. George, so they cannot 
inflict the jiain of death any other way 
than by whipping or starving, only for 
piracy they can hang, and some have 
been so fond of that privilege, that Mr. 
Yale hanged his groom (Cross) for 
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against piracy were wound up to a state of extreme 
stringency, and the Company’s seiwants, maddened by 
the insolence and audacity of the interlopers, doubtless 
abused the power wliicli was vested in tlicm b}" those 
laws, and committed many grievous excesess. 

But such as they were, these Mayor’s Courts existed 
for half a century. As time wore on, the evil of a de- 
fective administration of justice became more painfully 
apparent. So long as these tiibnnals took cognisance only 
of cases, civil or criminal, in which the hangers-on of the 
Factories were concerned — sucli as deserters from the 
shipping, small traders of Poitiiguese or Eurasian stock, 
native dubashes, speaking the English language, and 
others who lived upon the English connexion — the evil 
consequences of an inelFective judicial system and an ini- 
})erfect judicial agency Avere comparatively limited. But 
Avhen our territorial dominion Avas extended — Avhen on 
the banks of the Hooghly we became occupants of land 
AA'hich AA’c called our oAvn, and the natives of India sub- 
mitted themselves to our authority and ju’otection, it be- 
came ol)vious that Ave requiied something more than the 
poAver of administering justice according to the laAvs of 
England, and that the Avhole question of judicial admi- 
nistration demanded our most serious thoughts. The 
natives of India kncAV nothiiig of English hiAV, and if 
they had knoAvn anything of it, would have seen at a 
glance how utterly inapplicable it Avas to the social con- 
dition of either Mahomedans or Hindoos. We had a 
very sanguinary code in th<.)sc times. There were many 
offences, which to English eyes in the present day have 
a strange effect Avith the Avord “ capital” prefixed to them. 
The enormity of these crimes no native of India could 
possibly be made to understand. And yet the people of 
Bengal, in and around Calcutta, Avere brought Avithin the 

riding two or three days* journey off to as an act of land-piracy. It should be 
take tlie air**— probably for Lorsc steal- mentioned, that these cases refer to a 
ing, which Mr. Yale, perhaps, regarded period anterior to 1726, 
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oi ite laws, and were sometimes made to fed 
\\mv terrible significance. The powers of tlie Courts 
were extended by law; our judges made other exten- 
sions for themselves; and the natives of India were 
hanged for the commission of acts which they believed to 
be justifiable, if not commendable, in the eyes both of 
God and man. One example of this will suffice. It is 
given on the authority of Mr. Yorelst: 

“ In the year 1762 a native detected one of his women in an 
act of infidelity. Throughout the East women are wholly subject 
to the will of their masters, and every husband is the avenger of 
his own wrongs. Tlie man, therefore, satisfied of her guilt, pro- 
ceeded to punishment by cutting olFher nose. He was arraigned 
at the Calcutta Sessions. He confessed the fact, but urged that 
he had done nothing to offend the laws and customs in which he 
had been educated — that tlie woman was his property, and tliat 
by such customs he had a right to set a mark upon her for licr 
infamy — that he had never heard of the laws by which they tried 
him, but desired to put one question to the Bench — Did tlicy 
believe that if he had known the punisliment to be dcatli, he would 
ever have committed what they now called a crime? The man, 
notwithstanding this defence, was condemned and liangcd — for if 
the Court possess jurisdiction, they must proceed according to tlie 
English laws.” 

This state of things could not he long endured. Tlie 
people cowered beneath this new terror — a terror 
doubly terrible, because they could not discern the shape 
thereof. It might meet them, at any time, in strange 
places — come upon them unawares, and destroy them 
suddenly in their sleep, ere they had time to understand 
the unexpected danger that was coiling around them. 
In this extremity tliey presented, in March, 1765, a 
petition to the President and Council of Fort William, 
setting forth the general consternation, astonishment, 
and even panic with which the natives at all parts, under 
the dominion of the English, are seized by this 
example of Radachurn Mettre. They find themselves 
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subject to the pains and penalties of laws to wliich they 
are utter strangers, and are liable, through ignorance, 
unwillingly to incur them ; as they are no ways interested 
in those laws, they cannot tell when they transgress them, 
many things being, it seems, capital by the English laws, 
which are only fineable by the laws of j^our petitioners’ 
forefathers, subject to which they have liitherto been 
bred, lived, and been governed, and that till very lately 
under the British flag.” The hand of the English lawy er 
was plainly discernible beneath the transparent covering 
of this petition,* as beneath other ]>ctitioiis of much more 
recent date; but it really rexuesented the feelings of the 
more intelligent native inhabitants of Calcutta and the 
surrounding country. At all events, there was abundant 
reason on their side, which there is not always in native 
petitions. It is characteristic of the X)eox)le of Bengal, 
that as soon as they began to obtain some little insight 
into the powers of the Mayor’s Court, and to understand 
the class of oflenccs which the Court was comx)etent to 
X)unish with extreme severity, they began to avail them- 
selves of the existence of those x^owers as an instrument 
of opxwession among themselves, and to sc“t forth charges 
one against another of such a character as would Ijring 
them most perilously under the heavy hand of the Eng- 
lish law. 

But a time was now approaching when the necessity 
of looking more seriously at tbe tvhole question of 
internal administration, could no longer be withstood. 
The Dewanec passed into our hands ; and although we 
did not at once stand forth as administrators, it became 
our duty to keep a watchful eye upon the sj stcm, which 

The petition was primarily for the not have been arraigned thereon had 
remission of the sentence passed on he been versed in the laws to make his 
KadacliuriiMettre for forgery. Thepeti- exception thereto — Lord Chief Justice 
tioners are made to say: “AndfurtJier Hales saying, tliat ‘there is great 
your petitioners are advised that the exactness required in indictments where 
said indictment was very erroneous and life is at stake.* 
naught, and that the said prisoner could 
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was to be maintained under the double Government, 
and to endeavour to give it more beneficial effect. The 
Mayor’s Courts had yet some years of life remaining; 
but the evils of which I have spoken diminished under a 
growing conviction, on the pai't of the chief servants of the 
Company, that English law was wholly inapplicable to 
the usages of native society. We began now, more and 
more, to look into the practice of the Native Courts, and 
to cndeavoui' to understand the laws which their own 
magistrates administered. A great and solemn duty was 
now spreading itself out before us — the duty of infusing 
the principles of English justic^e into the administration 
of the Mahomedan law — of regulating and purifying the 
dispensation of that law, and improving existing insti- 
tutions, rather than demolishing them. During the years 
intervening between the grant of the Dewance, and our 
open assumption of the duties of Dewan, the Com])any’s 
servants had accpiired some knowledge and experience, 
wliich might be turned to profitable account. But they 
were not then competent to take into their own hands 
the entire management of the Courts of Justice. The 
experiment at that early period would have been a 
dangerous one, and Hastings knew too well the character 
and the attainments of his associates to incur so for- 
midable a risk. 

When, therefore, by the public announcement that 
the Company had determined to stand forth in the cha- 
racter of Dewan, the whole responsibility of tlnj civil 
administration of the country was thi’own upon the 
President and Council, Hastings, though he was pre- 
pared to turn his supervisors into collectors of revenue, 
was not prepared to deliver into their hands the admi- 
nistration of criininal justice. He estabhshed in each 
district two Comts of Judicature — a civil and a crimi- 
nal court.* Over the former the European collector of 

* linown as the ‘‘Dewanee Adawlut” and “Fouzdaree Adawlut.” 
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eacli district was to preside, on tlie part of the Com- 
pany, attended by the provincial native Dewan, who 
with his officers was to be appointed by the President 
and Coimcil. Over the others the old Mogul judicial 
officers were to preside, with two Moulavecs, or Maho- 
medan doctors, to expound the law. The Company’s 
Em'opean servants had no immediate coimexion with 
tlie business of these criminal courts. But the collector 
was ordered to cxercis(5 a sort of general superintend- 
(?ncc over their proe(;durc — “ so as to see that all neces- 
sary evidences arc suininoned and cxamin('xl ; that due 
weight is allowed to their testimony, and that the de- 
cision passed is fair and impartial, according to the 
proofs exhibited in the course of the trial.”* 

At the same time lAnrc established two superior 
courts, Avhich were to sit at the chief seat of Govern- 
ment — the one knoivn as th(,' Sudder Bewance Adaw- 
lut, and the other as the Sudder Nizamut Adai^dut. 
The first of thesti, or cliief civil court, Avas to be pre- 
sided over by the President and tAvo members of Coun- 
cil ; the latter by a Maboniedan judge, or “ chief 
officer of justice,” appointed by the Nazim, and 
attended by a sufficient staff of Mahomedan* law 
officers. Over the general procedure of this court the 
same control Avas to be exercised by the President and 
Council as Avas vested in the collectors over the pro- 
vincial criminal courts. 

These Sudder Courts AA^cre Courts of Appeal from 
the different civil and eriniinal tribunals in the pro- 
vinces. Their precise powers and duties w ere clearly 
defined; Avhilst, at the same time, many subsidiary 
regulations for the furtherance of justice AAcre laid 
doAvn and publicly annoimeed. They cxliibit on the 
whole a sincere desire to secure equal justice to the 

* General Regulations for the Admi-’ Colebrooke’s Digest, Supplementary vo- 
nistration of Justice, August 15 , 1772 , — lume* 
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people — to protect tlie rights of all men without en- 
couraging the litigiousness which is so formidable an 
ingi’edicnt in the native character.* As the first essay 
towards the establishment of a judicial system for our 
new territories, these llegulations of 1772 are very 
creditable to oiu infant administrators. And it must 
not be omitted in any statement of the benefits they 
conferred on the people, that the oppressive exactions, 
under the head of fines and fees, whieh had fed the 
revenue and paid the law officers, under Mogul ma- 
nagement, were abolished, “ conformably to the wise 
and humane instructions of om* lionorablc masters, 
who, from the same spirit of equity have renounced the 
right, hitherto exercised by the country Government 
and authorised by tlie Mahomedan law, to a commis- 
sion on the amount of all debts, and on the value of 
all property recovered by the decrees of the Comts — a 
practice repugnant to every principle of justice.”! 

Such were the Regulations in force throughout the 
Presidency of Bengal when the “ Ilcgulating Act” was 
passed. The thirteenth clause of this Act recited, that 
“whereas his late Majesty George II., by Letters 
Patent, dated J anuary 8, of the 26th year of his reign, 


* Thus, on the one hand, it was 
ordered — “That as notliing is more 
conducive to the prosperity of any 
country than a free and easy access to 
justice and redress, the collectors sluill 
at all times be ready to receive tlie 
lietitions of the injured; and further to 
prevent their being debarred this 
access, from motives of interest, par- 
tiality, or resentment, in the ofDccrs or 
servants of the Ciitcherry, that a box 
shall be placed at the door of the Cut- 
cherry, in which the complainants may 
lodge their petitions at any time or 
hour they please. That the collector 
shall himself keep the key of the box, 
and each court-day have such urgees 
as he may find in it read immediately 
in his iiresence by the Arzbeggy of the 
court.” And on the other it was de- 
creed — “ That as the litigiousness and 
perseverance of the natives of this 


country, in their suits and complaints, 
is often productive, not only of incon- 
venience and vexation to their adver- 
saries, but also of endless expense and 
actual oppression, it is to he observed, 
as a standing rule, that complaints of 
so old a date as twelve years shall not 
be actionable; and further, should they 
be found guilty of flying from the one 
court to the other, in order to prevent 
and protract the court of justice, the 
party so transgressing shall be non- 
suited, and liable to fine or punish- 
ment,” And again, that “persons 
found guilty of preferring groundless, 
litigious, or vexatious appeals, shall be 
imnished at the discretion of the Sudder 
J>ewanee Adawlut by an enhancement 
of the costs, &c., &c.” 

f Letter of the Committee of Circuit to 
Council of Fort William^ August 15, 
1772. — Colebrooke^s Digest^ Supplement 
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granted to the said Company liis Royal Charter to 
constitute Courts of Civil, Criminal, and Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction, and which Charter does not sufficiently 
provide for the duo administration of justice, &c., it is 
therefore enacted that it shall be lawful for his Majesty 
to erect a Supreme Court, to consist of a Chief Justice 
and three other Judges, Avhich said Supreme Court 
shall have full powers to exercise all civil, criminal, 
admiralty and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and appoint 
sucli clerks and other ministerial officers, noth such 
salaries as shall be approved of by the said Governor- 
General and Council, &c., and also, shall be at all 
times a Court of Record, and a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, and a gaol delivery, in and for the said Town 
of Calcutta, and factory of Eort William in Bengal 
and the limits thereof, and the factories subordinate 
thereto.”* The old Mayor’s Court was superseded by 
this now tribunal ; and English lawyers went out to 
administer English law after the most approved West- 
minster model. 

Then began the great strife, the history of which has 
been written in lan<?uai?c so attractive, that few are 
disjioscd to censure the exaggerations with wliich it is 
crusted over. A great and scandalous error was com- 
mitted by Parliament in not more clearly defining the 
jurisdiction of the Crown Court ; and the new English 
judges were not disinclined to take advantage of the 
obscurities of their Charter. They carried with them 
to India the most inflated ideas of the beauties and 
benignities of English law. They went out to save, 
and they destroyed. Instead of maintaining order 
and preserving peace, they threw the settlement 


* The Letters Patent which the King 
was empowered in the Regulating Act 
to grant, was dated 26th of March, 1774. 
It contained a great many clauses in- 
tended to define the powers and jurisdic- 


tion of the Supreme Court — which had 
been less clearly stated in the Regulat- 
ing Act — but it still left them very 
vague and uncertain. 
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into confusion, and engendered tlie most unseemly 
strife. Instead of a blessing, tliey conferred a cm’se 
upon the people — ^instead of security, terror. I bcHovc 
that they were honest and able men- — that they believed 
they wore fufiUing the intentions of the Legislature, and 
shielding the people from wrong; but they went out 
with the most exaggerated ideas of the inefficiency and 
the turpitude of the Company’s Courts, and believed 
that so long as they were in antagonism uith the Com- 
pany’s servants, they were nobly fulfillmg their mission 
as representatives of English law. Tiie whole admi- 
nistration of the country was well-nigh brought to a 
stand-still.*' It is charitable to sii[)pose that these 
ermined Interlopers, fresh from Westminster Hall and 
the Inns of Court, did not know what they were doing. 
They had little acquaintance with the system of internal 
government, which the Company’s servants bad built 
up on the liasis of the old Mogul administ ration. They 
knew nothing of the language, the institutions, tlic cha- 
racter and the usages of the peo])l(.'. They scarcely 
knew a Mahomedan from a Hindoo, or the difference 
between a Cauzee and a Dewan. But it was ever up- 
permost in their thoughts that they had come out to 
administer the English laAV, as it Avas administered at 
Westminster ; and thev bclicA’^cd that it Avas their first 
duty to uphold the dignity and to maintain the integrity 
of that “ perfection of human Avusdom,” AAdiich they 
inscribed on their banners AAdien they Avent out to fight 
the Company and then servants. There Avere evils, 

* “ Every class of the population,” vernment, withstand the miserable 
says Mr. Macaulay, “ English and na- catchpolcs, who, with Imp cy’s writs in 
tive, with the exception of the ravenous their hands, exceeded the insolence and 
pettifoggers, m Iio fattened on the mi- rapacity of gang-robbers, he wns flung 
sery and terror of an immense com- into prison for contempt. The lapse of 
nmnity, cried out loudly against this sixty years — the virtue and wisdom of 
fearful oppression. Butthe judges were many eminent magistrates, who have 
iinraoYcable, If a bailiff was resisted, during that time administered justice 
they ordered the soldiers to he called in the Supreme Court, have not effaced 
out. If a servant of the Company, in from the minds of the people of Bengal 
conformity with the orders of his Go- the recollection of those evil days.” 
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doubtless, to be remedied; but the remedy was far 
worse than the disease. The man who rides down a 
field of com to drive out a hare or pheasant that is 
nibbling at liis crops, is a faint emblem of the Supreme 
Court during the first years of the Regulatiog Act. 
The new Judges went out to India to eradicate eertain 
administrative defects, and they rode doAvn the whole 
administration of the country Avithout a feeling of 
remorse. WeU might it haA'c been said in the peti- 
tions Avhich Avere presented to Parliament, that unless 
rcli(;f AAX're granted to the Company, they would soon 
have ports without trade ; jiossessions without rcAunue ; 
and hiAvs Avitliout inhabitants. 

The prayers of these petitions Avere not unheeded.* 
The excesses of the Supreme Court Averc taken into 
duo considcTation by Parliament, and, in 1781, an Act 
AViis passed (21 George III., chap. 70) defining and 
limiting its powers.f Practically, the evil liad somc- 
AAdiat aliated before the ueAV Aet Avas brought into 
operation. The Judges may have seen the error of 


^ The petition from the British sub- 
jects in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, was 
drawn np by IMr. Shore, afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth. It set out by say- 
ing that “ WhereUvS your petitioners 
observed Avith tlio deepest concern and 
alfiiction, that at the i)a3sing of the Act 
(d George I LI.), and ])roviou.s to it, 
very erroneous reports had been pro- 
pagated, and injurious ideas entertained 
of tlie principl(AS and practices of tbo 
British subjects residing Avitbin these 
provinces, from Avhicb it Avas inferred 
that they required more vigorous re- 
straints and coercions than have, usually 
been imposed upon Englishmen,” 8cc, 
f It Avas enacted “that the Court 
should not have, or exorcise, any juris- 
diction in any matter conceruiug the 
revenue, or concerning any act or acts 
ordered or done in the collection 
thereof, according to the \isagc and 
practice of the country, or the reguhi- 
lations of the Governor- General and 
Council/^ It then went on to declare 
the description of persons to be subject 


to the jurisdiction of the Court. The 
old Act had rendered all persons in the 
employment of the Company amenable 
to the Crown Court, and the judges 
liad decided tliat all the Zemindars, 
and reAA*nuo- birmcrs, and contractors, 
were servants of the Company, and had 
issued process against them. The new 
Act decreed that “ no person shall bo 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court for or by reason of Ms 
being a landowner, landholder, or 
farmer of land, or of land-rent . . , 

or those who arc his under-tenants in 
virtue of bis farm . . . Avithin the 
Brovinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa.” It enacted that judicial 
officers in the Country Courts should 
not be liable to actions in the Supreme 
Courts for wrongs done in their judicial 
offices ; and expressly declared the 
incornpetency of the Court to deter- 
mine any indictment or information 
against the Governor-General and 
Council. 
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their ways, or they may have hecn subjected to private 
influences ; hut the confusion into which the settlement 
had been thrown was fast subsiding, when the Legisla- 
ture formally ciu’tailed their power and crushed their 
licentiousness. From this time, to the present, the 
Crown Courts have maintained themselves in a state of 
comparative quiescence, and tliough, ever and anon, 
they have come into collision with the Company’s 
servants, there have been none of those open scandals 
and insolent outrages which in the first years of the 
Regulating Act convulsed society, and Avell nigh-over- 
turned the administration. 

Meanwhile, tlie Company’s Courts were in process of 
gradual improvement. Erom time to time certain 
changes had been introduced by Warren Hastings and 
his associates in the Government, but they had not 
1)cen moulded into “ any general and uniform system.” 
But in April, 1780, they took shape in certain Regula- 
tions which gave the Company’s servants a more clearly 
defined judicial character then they had be(;n invested 
■with under the Regulations of 1772. Under those 
Regulations the Collectors had been appointed, ex 
officio, Presidents of the Civil Provincial Courts ; but 
now distinct judicial ofiicers, from among the Com- 
pany’s European servants, were appointed to preside 
in these Courts, under the title of superintendents of 
DcAvanee Adawlut, with instructions to hold their 
Courts “ three times in every week, and as frequently 
as occasion may require, but that no cause shall be de- 
termined except in open Court, and in the presence of 
some of the principal officers.”* These Courts were 
to take cognisance of all ordinary civil business ; but 
Revenue suits were to be decided by the Provincial 
Councils. 

* Jlegulaiions passed hy the Governor^Generai and Comt^ April 11, 1780. — 
Colehroohe's Digest, Supplement, 
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In 1781, another change was introduced, which 
brought the Company’s servants into a stOl closer con- 
nexion with the admuiistration of justice in Bengal. 
The Judges of the Civil Comds were invested with the 
power, as magistrates, of apprehending Bakoits and 
persons charged with the commission of any crime or 
active violence, within their respective jurisdictions — 
but they had no power to tiy them. And in this state, 
the administration of criminal justice being still in the 
hands of the native officers. Lord Cornwallis found the 
judicial system of Bengal on his first arrival in the 
country. As much had been done, as under all cir- 
cumstances could have been reasonably expected, to 
bestow upon the natives of India the blessings of a 
mild and equable dispensation of the law, and imper- 
fect as were these initial cflbrts, it is still ap2)arcnt that 
the system wliich "Warren Hastings introduced, and 
the jwacticc which he enforced, were great improve- 
ments upon those of the Moguls.* 

Lord Cornwallis went out to India with definite in- 
structions from the Court of Directors, but with con- 
siderable discretionary power. On the subject of the 
administration of justice, the Court declared that it was 
their desire “ to accommodate their views and interests to 
the subsisting manners and usages of the people, rather 
than to any abstract theories drawn from other coun- 
tries, or applicable to a different state of things. ”t And, 
having thus enunciated general principles, the sound- 
ness of which is not to be questioned, they j)Toceeded 
to deliver themselves of specific instructions. They 
ordered that the Provincial Civil Comets should bo again 
placed under the superintendence of the Collectors, 

* See for a very fair statement of the f Letter to the Governor- General in 

advantages conferred upon the people Council, April 12, 17BG. 
by onr earliest administrative efforts 
Mt\ Shore's (Lord Teignmoulh's) Minute 
of Feb, 10, 1790. 
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and that the administration of criminal justice should 
remain as hefore, in the hands of the Mahomedan 
officers. Accordingly a series of Hogulations, “ re- 
vised and adapted to the system estahlislied by th(? 
orders of the Court of Directors,” ivas passed on the 
27th of June, 1787, and translated into Persian and 
Bengallee, for the information of the j)eoplc. TJiey re- 
voked all former llegulations, and ordered “ that the 
office of judge of the several Provincial Courts he 
respectively held by that person who hath, or shall 
hereafter have, the charge of the revenue in each 
respective place.”* On the same day a series of Begu- 
lations for the administration of justice in the Criminal 
Courts was passed l)y the Govcrnor-CJencral in Council. 
The Collectors, as under the Ilegidations of 1781, were 
empowered to act as magistrates in th(?i.r several col- 
lectorates ; but these powers were; now to be extended. 
Before, the magistrates had been authorised only to 
apprehend and commit ; now they were empowered “ to 
hear and determine, Avithout any reference to tiie 
Pouzdarry (or native criminal) Courts, all complaints 
or prosecutions brought before him for petty olfences, 
such as abusive or calumny, inconsiderable assaults or 
affrays, and to j)unish the same, Avhen proved, by cor- 
poral pimishment, not exceeding fifteen rattans, or 
imprisonment not exceeding the term of fifteen days ; 
but that in all classes affecting either the lile or limbs 
of the party accused, or subjecting tliem to a greater 
punishment than that above specified, the cause be 
remitted as above prescribed to the hearing of the 
nearest Criminal Court.” Wc were beginning to nibble 
at the administration of criminal justice ; and it was 
not long before it passed bodily into our hands. 

On the 3rd of December, 1790, a new series of Begu- 
lations was issued. The preamble set forth that “ the 

* Special exceptions were made of Moorshedabad, Patna, and Dacca. 
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numerous robberies, murders, and other enormities, 
which have been daily committ(3d throughout the 
country, evinced that the administration of criminal 
justice was stiU in a very defective state,” and that 
therefore the Governor-General in Council had deter- 
mined “ to resTime the administration of criminal jus- 
tice tlu'oughout the provinces.” Courts of Circuit 
were accordingly created — ^four in number ; three for 
the province of Bengal and one for the province of 
Bchar — and over each of these Courts of Circuit were 
to be superintended by two covenantcxl civil servants 
of the Comi)any, to bo denominated Judges of the 
Court of Circuit. The Sudder jSiizamut Adawlut, or 
chief criminal court, which was to be established in 
Calcutta, was to be ju’esided over by the Governor- 
General and UK'nibers of Council, who were to cxei’cisc 
all the powers lately vested in the i^aib Nazim, or chief 
minister of justice?. 

But although the Mahomedan judges were thus re- 
moved from otlicc, the Maliomedan la\v was still left 
supreme; in the courts. One of the llegulations of the 
New Coele emphatically ewelewed “that the el(;cisions of 
the Coiu’t be in all cases regulatcel by the Mahomedan 
law.”* The Mahomedan moeles of punishment were', 
however, to be renounced. It has been seem that the 
llegulations of 1787 recogniscel the cruel punishment 
of mutilation, which was ])ractised in the Bouzdarry 
Coiuds a quarter of a century after we became the 
rulers of the land. But on the 10th of October, 1791, 
Cornwallis orelained “ that the punishment of mutila- 
tion shall not bo intlicted on any criminal in future.” 
Instead of the loss e>f two limbs, an olfender was to be 
sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment ; and instead 

* One or two exceptions were made, decreed that if the heir of the slain 
as for example that “ the relations of a should pardon the murderer, sentence 
murdered man be debarred from par- sliould not be passed by the Courts of 
doning the offender.” But a subsequent Circuit, but the case forwarded to the 
liegulation modified this exception, and Sudder, or chief court, at Calcutta. 
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of the loss of one limb, to he imprisoned and kept to 
hard labor for seven years. 

But the time was now approaching when aU these 
shifts and expedients were to give place to one definite 
and comprehensive system of judicial administration. 
The benevolent mind of Lord Cornwallis had long been 
brooding over the defects of the existing Bcgulations, 
and the discouraging results of all that had yet been 
done for the protection of the inhabitants of the British 
Provinces in Bengal. He believed that the establish- 
ment of the Courts of Circuit and the reorganisation of 
the Police had conferred substantial benefits upon the 
people. But it was painfully obvious that the Civil 
Courts, presided over as they then were by the revenue- 
ofldeers, had been converted into instruments of oppres- 
sion, and that the inhabitants of the provinces were 
groaning under the wrongs which had been inflicted 
upon them by ofiicers in whom the fiscal and j udicial 
authorities had been so unwisely combined, and who 
consummated in one capacity the injuries u hicli they 
originated in the other.* There seemed, indeed, to be 
no remedy, in the existing state of things, for this 
great evil of unchecked power. The greater part of 
the people, it was clear, would rather submit to the 


^ In these various capacities,” said 
Lord Cornwallis, “ there is not an 
individual in the district whose person 
or property is not, at some time or 
other, within the reach of his autliority. 
Such power, vested in an individual, 
and at a great distance from tlie seat 
of supremo control, excites terror in 
the minds of the people instead of 
inspiring them with confidence in its 
protection; and as they can form no 
judgment of our government hut as it 
is thus shown to them in our repre- 
sentative the collector, there is little 
encouragement for them when op- 
pressed to rely upon our justice for 
relief. By the operation of these 
causes we are to account for whole 
provinces silently submitting for years 
to oppression and for the mal-adminis- 


tration of collectors having never 
reached tlie ear of Government, until 
despair getting the better of the terrors 
of power, the people flock to the Bre- 
sidcncy to impeach their oppressor. 
When the complaint has been brought 
before the Government, what is the 
result? If the inquiry into the conduct 
of the offender is to be made on the 
spot, there is no court of justice in 
whicli it can be made. The offender 
himself is the sole and chief magistrate 
of the country. ... If the inquiry 
is to be made in Calcutta, by vrhom is 
it to be conducted.? The time of the 
supreme Government cannot be given 
up to a long and intricate investiga- 
tion.” — \JMinnte of Lord Cornwallis, 
written hy Mr* Barlow* MS* Uecords*'\ 
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oppression than undertake the difficult and dangerous 
work of endeavoring to obtain redress. 

With these facts before him — surrounded by wise 
counsellors — ^by the recommendation of some of the 
ablest servants of the Company, and with the en- 
comaging approbation of the judges of the Supreme 
Comd, Cornwallis determined to strUce at the very root 
of the existing system. The first thing to be done was, 
“to vest the collection of the revenues and the ad- 
ministration of justice in separate officers.” With a 
very different appreciation of the relative importance of 
the two offices, from that which obtains in the present 
day, he proposed to appoint the existing collectors 
judges of the Civil Courts,* Avliilst their head-assist- 
ants wore appointed to the different collect orates, for 
Avhich, said the Government minute, “ they will be 
found sufficiently qualified.”! At the cities of Moor- 
shedabad, Dacca, Patna, and in the Ancinity of Calcutta, 
ProAdneial Courts, each presided OA'cr by four judges, 
Avere to be established — ^their jurisdiction over tlie 
different collectorates to bo co-extensive AA'ith that held 
by them as judges of the Courts of Cheuit. A right of 
appeal to these Courts was to lie from the seAa>ral 
district Courts, and from them again, in civil business, 
to the Sudder Dewanny AdaAvlut, or Chief Chdl Court 
at Calcutta, and in criminal business to the Sudder 
ISiizamut Adawlut, or Chief Criminal Court. In order 

* The judffcs of these Courts were finance and the administration of jiis- 
also to be magistrates in their rcspec- tice — nor can any reasons be assigned 
tivc districts. ANdiy the name and business of the one 

t I think that some of the joint re- should be merged in the other. Con- 
marks of Cornwallis and Barlow on the sistently with the Sfime princijiles all 
degradation of the judicial office, may salaries and emoluments continue to be 
be read with advantage at the present annexed to the office of collector of the 
time : “ The administration of justice revenue. The collector receives no 
was considered as a subordinate duty salary as judge of the Court of Justice, 
attached to the office of collector of the or a.s magistrate of the district. These 
revenues, To this day, all Kegulations two offices are considered as appendages 
respecting the administration of justice to that of collector, and the duties of tho 
wore passed in the revenue-department, two former offices stand still whenever 
although no two departments of Govern- they interfere with those of tho latter,” 
ment can be more unconnected than — IMS. JRecords.'] 

Z 
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to expedite the gaol-deliverics, two of the judges were 
to take one-hall' of the dmsion, and the two others the 
other hah', and thus, it was said, “ the duties of tlie 
Circuit would he rendered easy to them, and leave 
ample time for the discharge of the duties of a Civil 
Court.”^'- The judgeships, so cstahhshed, AV(a’C to ho con- 
sidered appointni(>nts “ tlie Jirst in imj)ortanco in the 
civil service.” — “The ])ersons selected to hll them,” it 
was added, “should he distinguished for their integrity, 
abilities, and knowledge of the manners, customs, and 
languages of the natives, and their allowances should be 
proportionate to the greatness of their trust.” f The 
judges of these Courts wcr(,'! also to be judges of Circuit. 

Such was the now constitution of the Company’s 
civil service. But the judicial reforms of Lord Coin- 
wallis were not conlincd to this redistribution of the 
different agencies for the internal administration of 
the country. I have shown hoAV keenly alive he was 
to the evils of that uncontrolled exercise of power, on 
the part of the European functionary, which placed the 
native suitor naked and bleeding at his feet. Eager to 
remedy this great evil — to gwo the native inhabitants 
of the provinces the means of redress agamst all 
arbitrary exactions and illegal usurpation of authority, 
he proposed that “ native individuals slioidd be per- 
mitted, under certain restrictions, to prosecute the 
officers of justice in the Courts of justice, for injuries 
which they may sustain in their persons and properties 
in opposition to the existing regulations.” 

Having defined the agency to bo employed in the 
administration of justice, Cornwallis turned his atten- 
tion to the great subject of Codification. Whether 

♦ Cornwallis" Minute. MS. these Courts of Appeal, and the dignity 

f It was natural that the elevation of which was to attach to the office of 
the judicial character should have given judge, Sir William J. wrote : “ This sys- 
great satisfaction to the judges of the tern is so perfect that I cannot suggest 
Supreme Court. On the margin of that any material addition to it.” 
part of the minute, which sketched 
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they were “laws,” or whether they were “regulations,”* 
which were now to he passed hy the stipremc authority 
ill India, there was no one point on ivliich Cornwallis 
and his advisers felt more strongly, than on the neces- 
sity of giving them permanent expression and substan- 
tial shape, for the guidanc<! alike of those who were to 
administer and those who were to appeal to them. 
The llegulations ■were to he numhcretl, arranged, 
printed, and circulated. They were to have a homo 
in eveiy Government oHice, and to he transmitted to 
the authoi'ities in England. Hitherto they had existed 
partly in manuscript, partly in a printed shape, on 
detached slips of paper, to ho lost ivith the greatest 
ease and consulted with the gr('atest difficulty. All 
this was now to he redormed. And in order that the 
greatest possible amount of knowledge, experience, and 
legislative ability might he brought to hear upon the 
framing of these llegulations, tin.'- Company’s servants 
were to he invited to send in their suggestions through 
the authorised channels, and point out the expediency 
of making new additions to the code, or modifying and 
amending any of its existing provisions. Order and 
regularity were to he substituted for perplexity and 
confusion, and instead of an exclusive unintelligible 
system, there was to he one seeking the largest possible 
publicity, inviting discussion, and coveting the ready 
comprehension of the people for whose W'clfare it was 
designed. 

In all honesty and sincerity this was sought. But 
it was not in all respects attained. Nothing could 
have been more simple than the original design of this 
great judicial reformation ; but when it came to be 
moulded into shape, when the great principles for 
which ComwaUis and Barlow contended came to be 
shaped and fashioned into llegulations, they lost much 

* See ante, pages 91-2-3, for tbe cotemporary discussions on this subject. 

z 2 
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of tlieir original simplicity, and wore encumbered with 
perplexing details. An over-anxiety to improve and 
perfect may have led to the complication of forms of 
procedure, and what was designed to give full effect to 
the protective machinciy, to some extent, may have 
embarrassed its action, encumbered its movements, and 
restricted its utility. But I cannot think otherwise 
than that it u'as a great work, and that to admit the 
existence of some practical defects, is only to admit 
its humanity. 

It is no new thing — it is nothing peculiar to Bengal 
that justice shoidd defeat its own ends — that the ^"cry 
earnestness and laboriousness of its efforts should re- 
coil upon itself. In two ways now, was this observ- 
able. That justice should be cheap and the judgment- 
seat accessible, arc two of the first essentials of a pure 
judicial system, and Cornw'allis endeavored to secure 
both the accessibility and the cheapness of the Courts. 
But he did this for the licnefit of a peojdc out of measure 
addictedto lit igation; and it soon followed that the num- 
ber of suitors so blocked up the doors of the Court, tliat 
the judge was not acccssil)lc to the most clamorous, and 
justice was not attainable at any cost. It seemed, too, 
that the new English judges, eager to administer the 
law strictly and conscientiously accordhig to the Regu- 
lations, and to observe all the prescribed formalities, 
brought so few cases to an issue, that business accu- 
mulated fearfully upon then* files, and the people wrung 
their hands in despair to think what a laggard was 
English justice with the weight of the Ilcgulations on 
its hack. In good truth it could not keep pace Avith 
the litigiousness of the native character. And so it 
happened that tlie very measures which seemed to 
entitle our administrators to the gratitude of the 
people, worked grievously to their hurt. 

It then appeared that justice Avas too cheap, and 
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that our Courts were too accessible. A supposed remedy 
lay very close at hand. Its appheation has been 
severely condemned. It was proposed to make Justice 
dearer, and, therefore, the Courts less aceesvsible, by 
taxing litigation and so frightening suitors from their 
doors. The old system of the deposit-fee on the insti- 
tution of a suit was revived,* and for a time this mea- 
sure seemed to have the desired clfcct. But although 
the subordinate judicial agency had been greatly in- 
creased by the authorisation of the Begisters of the 
Courts to determine suits, and the appointment of duly 
qualified natwesf to decide on disputes of small amount, 
the accumulation of business was only temporarily 
kept down ; and it Avas found, at the beginning of the 
neAv century, that such aaus the enormous number of 
undecided cases on the fih's, that many of the suitors 
must Avait years for a decision ; and in one district it 
Avas said that in the ordinary course of events some of 
them A\^ould hardly live to AAitness the adjudication of 
their suits. $ The evil Avas alAA'ays admitted — ahvays 
striven against. The judicial agency AA\as from time 
to time increased ; hut still justice aaus in arrears. The 
judges despatched a greater amount of business, hut 
still there Avas an accumulation. The fatal tendency 
of the people of India to rush into the meshes of the 
laAV Avas not to ho repressed. § 

* And subsofinoiitly by a Kogulatioii deculed in the course of the pre- 
requiring that, in all but the lowest ceding period (from 179:») was, in the 
courts, law iiroceedings should only be Courts of Appeal, 6(17; by the City and 
valid when written oit paper bearing the Zillali jiidgi*s, 829 B; by their registers. 
Government stamp. 11,121; and hy the native commis- 

f Known as “ Commissioners,” after- sioners, 32t^,or)i, 
wards as M oonsilfs. § In 18 1 0, the Committee of the House 

{ It ajipears that the number of of Commons, in their fifth report, said, 
causes depending on the 1st of Janu- that up to that time the evil had little 
ary, 1802, before the five Courts of abated; but that credit was due to the 
Appeal IV as, 882; before the judges Iiiuro})can functionaries for what they 
of the twenty -eight City and Zilhih had done; and added that, “iiicompa- 
Courts 12,262; before the registers risoii with what is commonly expe- 
of the last-mentioned courts 17,908; rienced in Europe, the advantage in 
and before the native commissioners point of despatch would probably be 
131,921. It appears further, that found to bo in favor of the courts of 
the number of causes wdiicli had been India. 
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The accmmilation of undecided causes was, doubtless, 
a great evil. But there was evil, too, in the haste Avith 
which, at a subsequent period, efforts were made to 
keep down the accumulation. There was a tendency 
to estimate the zeal and efficiency of our judicial 
officers, not by the soundness of their decisions, but by 
the nmnber of them. Men decided a certain number 
of suits and the official returns sho\red that they AA^ere 
not inactwe. This foot-rule system, encouraged by the 
higher autliorities, AAdio applied so false a test to the 
efficiency of their officers, doubtless bore bad fruit in 
its day. Thus ever Avhilst endeavoring to avoid one 
evil we fell into another. Even the stamp system, 
which was intended to suppress imjust litigation, had 
a tendency to foster injustice. The stamp gave a sort 
of respectability and validity to all the proceedings that 
it covered. It seemed to have tlio Begulations inscribed 
on it, and it carried men through a Avorld of chicanery 
and fraud — often of violence and oppression.* Indeed, 
this outside shoAV of tlie llegulations covered a multi- 
tude of sins. Men of aa eak judgments and indolent 
habits were apt to become mere formalists under their 
shadoAV, and never to give a thought to anything 
beyond the letter of the Avritten laAV. But I am not 
sm’c that this is peculiar to our possessions beyond the 
seas. 

Of the immediate rcsidts of our noAV svstem of 
criminal justice something must be said before I pass 
on to consider the general effect of the CoriiAvallis 
system, and the changes Avhich Avere subsequently in- 
troduced. When our European functionaries were first 

I remember,” writes a friend to professional Goindabs, or informers, 
me, ‘‘a case, and 1 almost blush in my said in his reply, ‘What could I do? 
closet to write it down, where a magis- The complaints were all written on duly 
trate, being called upon to justify his stain j)ed 8 -anna pajicr, and the process 
conduct ill having allowed numbers of issued on each was precisely that en- 
respectable men to be arrested and joined by the Eegulations, and no 
brought into the station on charges pre- more.* ” 
ferred by a set of men known to be 
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brought face to face uitb the crime of the country 
they were startled by the hidcousness of the jucture 
that presented itself, and believed that the inhabitants 
of India were the most demoralised people in the world. 
The sketches of national character, wliich appear in the 
answers returned to the interrogatories circulated in 
1802 to the judges and magistrates, arc limned with 
so harsh a pencil, that we must believe citlier that 
they Averc grossly exaggerated, or that the people have 
greatly improved.* When asked what had been the 
elfect of our system u])Oii the moral character of the 
people, they answered tliat it had Ix'en various — ^partly 
advaiitag('Ous, ])artly disadvantageous; but that the 
balance was in favor of tlic former. Sir Henry Stra- 
ch(w, whose authority is usually cited against the 
Cornwailis liegidations, declared that violence of all 
lands, except Hakoitce, had diminished, and that the 
poor looked u]) to the law for protection as they had 
never donxi before. t To the question Axhether the 
number of crimes had diminished since 1798, the most 
conflicting: answers xvere retmned. Some said that 
they had increased, others that tlu'y had diminished ; 
and tlic causes l)oth of the asserted increase and de- 
crease were almost as various as the respondents. All, 
lioweA'cr, seemed to agree that Hakoitcc had not 


* Take, for example, the followiii.c:, 
from the evidence of Mr. Paterson, of 
Dacca; — “ Tlicir minds are totally un- 
cultivated; of the duties of morality 
they have no idea. They possess in a 
great degree that low cunning which 
generally accomj)aniGS depravity of 
heart. They arc indolent, and grossly 
sensual. They are cruel and cowardly, 
insolent and abject. They have super- 
stition without a sense of religion ; and, 
in short, they have all the vices of 
savage life without any of its virtues.” 

f “In my opinion,” he said, “the 
system has little direct influence on 


the morals of the people. Tliey are, 
probably, somcAvhat more licentious 
than formerly. Chicanery, subornation, 
fraud and perjury, are certainly more 
common.” But he added, “Oppres- 
sion, cruelty, violence of all sorts, ex- 
cept that of Dakoits, are grown much 
less frequent. The ill-treatment of 
women, of servants, of slaves, have 
nearly ceased. The same may be said 
of the corporal severities formerly ex- 
ercised in collecting the revenues. The 
poor look ux> to the laws, and not as 
heretofore, to a patron for protection.” 
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djinimslied ; and many attributed this to the com- 
plicity of the police. One gentleman replied that the 
leniency of the British Government was not at all cal- 
culated “ to ameliorate the moral character of men so 
prone to vice, and ready to take advantage of every 
species of liberty granted to tlicm.* 

As represented by figured statements, tlie results of 
the new judicial system, durmg the first ten years of its 
operation, do not wear a very favouraldc complexion. 
But these figured statements scarcely afford a fair test 
of the results of our administration. It was generally 
admitted by the Company’s judicial officers tliat the 
country had improved under our rulcf — that popida- 


Answers fo Inierrorja tones , — A se- 
lection from these was published in the 
Appendix to tlie Fifth lleport. 1 quote 
from a complete sot in MS. 

f Take a few of the answers to in- 
terrogatories. Mr. Webb, of Shaliabad, 
emphatically answered — “ The district 
is in a state of improvement in every 
particular. I found my opinion on 
experience. I have no particular facts; 
the improvement is too notorious to 
require them.” Mr. Paterson, of Dacca, 
answered — “ When I look back to the 
effect of the famine in 1787, 1 cannot 
but conclude that the district is in a 
state of improvement witli respect to 
cultivation and population.” Mr, 
Paterson added : “ There are, however, 
large tracts of the Zillah wliich still 
show the effect of the above-mentioned 
famine — and which from the vast depo- 
pulation occasioned by that scourge are 
so overrun with jungle and annoyed 
with elephants and other wild beasts, 
that they have become almost deserts.” 
Mr.Wordswortli, of Rungpore, answered 
— “ I am of opinion that the population 
of the district under my j urisdiction has 
increased considerably of late years, 
and that cultivation has been greatly 
extended within these last six years.” 

Some of the answers.to the following 
question are still more signiffcant; 

“ Are you of opinion that the in- 
habitants in general of the city under 
your jurisdiction, consider their private 


rights and property secured by the 
present constitution of the country 
against infringement, either by the 
executive officers of Government, or 
even by the supreme executive autho- 
rity itself, or by individuals? 

Mr. Webb, of Shaliabad, briefly an- 
swered; “ In my opinion they do.”— Mr. 
Paterson, of Dacca, answered : “ Those 
who frequent the Courts of Justice, or 
who by their connexions with those 
who do, and are enabled to form a 
judgment of the principles on which 
tlio regulations are framed, acknow- 
ledge the security of their private rights 
and property. Those who have not 
that intercourse (whicli is the greater 
mass of the people) still entertain their 
old jealousies and prejudices, nor will 
it be easy to inspire them with confi - 
dence in that security, which the insti- 
tutions of the Government are intended 
to afford, as they have no idea of power, 
but what is absolute and arbitrary ; 
and under that notion, consider the 
regulations of the Government as tem- 
porary only — liable to be rescinded and 
altered at pleasure liy the same autho- 
rity which enacted them. It must 
require a long experience to change 
these sentiments. The idea of a su- 
preme executive authority prescribing 
laws and limits for itself, is not easily 
conceived by them.” — Mr. Wordsworth, 
of Rungpore, made answer: “I am 
clearly of opinion that the inhabitants 
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tion and cultivation had increased, and that there was 
a greater sense of the security both of life and property 
under our administration, than under that of the 
Mogul. Such a system as that introduced by Corn- 
wallis and Barlow was not to bo tested by atrial of a 
few years. Such as it was, it lasted without any 
material modifications for nearly forty years, and it is 
not easy to believe tliat where there has been any de- 
parture from its leading principles, the change has 
contributed to tiie happiness of the people.^ 

All through the administrations of Lord Wellesley — 
of Sir George Barlow — of Lord Minto — of Lord 
Hastings, and of Lord Amherst, the Cornwallis system 
of internal administration continued in force, only with 
such modifications as the mutations of time and cir- 
cumstance naturally engrafted upon it. But in 1828, 
Lord William Bcntinck arrived in India. Of all the 
Governors who succeeded Cornwallis, he most re- 
sembled that benevolent and upright statesman. As 
Cornwallis was a reformer, so was Bcntinck. lie had 
abundant time to devote himself to measures of do- 
mestic improvement, for no miserable war w^as sitting 
like a em’se upon his arm and paralysing his adminis- 
trative energies. No honester man ever went out to 
India; and no man ever addi’csscd himself to the 
solution of difficult problems of government, and the 
initiation of dangerous expcrmicnts with a larger 

ia general of the district under my established. This, however, was but 
jurisdiction, consider their private sliort-livod; and, under 39th and 40t]i 
rights and property to be secured by George 111., chapter 79, the Supremo 
the present constitution of tlie country Court of Madras was established three 
against infringement, either by the years afterwards. The Supreme Court 
executive oflBcers of Government, or of Bombay was not erected until 1823, 
even by the supreme executive autho- under Act 4th George IV., chapter 71, 
rity.’* when the llecoi:der's Court was abo- 

* Not to interrupt the continuity of lisbed. In respect of the Company’s 
the narrative, I may state here that the courts, the Bengal system has been sub- 
Mayor’s Court of Madras was abolished stantially followed in all places subject 
in 1797, when, under 37th George IIL, to the Regulations. The local variations 
chapter 142, a Recorder’s Court was scarcely call for detailed notice. 
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amomii of moral com*agc. Of some of tlic acts, wMcli 
have most rendered Ms administration illustrious, as 
the suppression of Suttee, and the extension of Native 
Agency I shall speak at another time. I have here 
only to do with the changes which he hitroduced into 
the judicial system of the country. Those changes 
wore great and sweeping. 

He abolished the Provincial Courts.*' These Courts, 
it must be acknowledged, had, in progress of time, 
sunk into somethmg very different from what Corn- 
wallis and Barlow had contem})latcd hi theh erection. 
It has l3cen seen how eager they were to raise the 
dignity of the judicial character — ^to appoint to these 
Provincial Courts some of the ablest men in the 
country. And yet Lord William Bcntinck spoke of 
them “as rcisting-places for those iiKanbers of the 
service who were deemed unfit for higher responsi- 
bilities.” The fact is that the revenue branch of the 
service, under suceessive achninistrations, had been 
gradually treading down the judicial. The very evil 
which Cornwallis and Barloir had sketched so forcibly 
in their inaugural minute had been ass(3rting itsell*, 
with progressive virulence, ever since their removal 
from the scene of their labors. And now Lord William 
Bcntinck found the Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit, which were to liave been objects of ambition 
to the ablest and best men of the Company’s civil 
service, little better than refuges for the destitute and 
mcapable. 

I do not doubt that under this degradation of the 
judicial service, the Provincial Courts had become 
wofuUy inefficient. They required picked men to 
render them efficient, and they had been presided over 

* The Provincial Courts of Appeal Presidency, were not abolished till some 
and Courts of Circuit, in the Madras time afterwards. 
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by the refuse.* As Courts of Circuit tliey wore 
especially defective. They held a gaol-delivery twice 
iu every year. The period between commitment and 
trial was infinitely too long. The prisoner was kept, 
imjustly, perhaps, for months in confinement, and the 
prosecutor and liis witnesses were carried away from 
then* homes, to oat their hearts out around the walls of 
the Coiu’t-housc, whilst all their afTairs were being en- 
gulfed m rum. Any measure, the effect of which was 
to mcreasc the number of gaol-deliveries, could not 
fail to be a blessing to the people. 

This Lord William Bentinek accomplished. But he 
did mucli more tlian this, lie struck at the very root 
of the system which Cornwallis had initiated, not 
merely at the mode of procedure. It was a great 
tiling to increase the number of gaol -deliveries, but it 
was not necessary to this end that tlie functions of the 
judge and the tax-gatherer should agam be combined 
in the same person. Lord William Bentinek abolished 
tlie Provincial Courts, and turned the llcvcnuc Com- 
missioners into Judires of Circuit. Thev ivcre to su- 
perintend both the finance and the criminal justice of 
then different divisions. They were to look after the 
Company’s coin, and they were to sit in judgment upon 
gang-robberies — a blending of Somerset House and 
the Old Bailcv. 

t' 

I need hardly say that this xdan was not a successful 
one. Some of the ablest and most experienced mem- 
bers of tlic Court of Dkcctors protested against it ; 
and Lord Williain Bentinek himself soon foimd tliat it 
was a mistake. So he transferred the duties of the 
Sessions to the civil judges, and decreed that they 

♦ It is probable, also, that the minds ing to his own prejudices, without a 
of these provincial judges had a ten- cliancc of having them rubbed off by a 
deucy to deteriorate, under a system contact wdtli superior intelligence. I 
which made them little magnates in am indebted for this suggestion to an 
their several divisions, porliaps at van- intelligent and experienced friend, 
ance with one another, and each cling- 
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should hold a gaol-delivory eyery month. There was 
no objection to this aiTangcment, provided that the 
judges had sufficient time for the due discharge of the 
circuit duties without neglecting their other obliga- 
tions, and if their new duties were compatible with the 
old. But this was not the case. The civil judges, 
under the existing system, were also the magistrates. 
It was necessary, therefore, to divest them of their 
magistcral duties. So another class of functionaries 
was to be found to take up these dropped responsi- 
bilities ; and, accordingly, they were flung to the col- 
lectors. The wannest admirers of Lord "William 
Bentinck and his system admit that this was a mistake. 
Tlie new anaiigement worked as badly as could have 
been expected, and few reasonable men could have 
predicated anything but failure as the result. The 
office of thief-catcher was of com*se postponed to that 
of the financier ; and the department of Police was 
the worst regulated of any branch of the administra- 
tion. The whole system, indeed, was that of the 
degradation of the office which ought to have been 
dignified and exalted. But instead of this, by the 
reversal of the Cornwallis system, the protection of lite 
and property was declared to be a matter of mmor im- 
portance, and the responsibilities of the criminal judge 
and the police magistrate were flung about from one 
class of public functionaries to another, as though it 
mattered not by whom they were assumed as an ap- 
pendage to other graver duties. 

But there were other reforms instituted by Lord 
William Bentinck of which too much cannot be said 
in praise. When Lord Cornwallis projected his scheme 
of internal administration, he had to look no further 
than Benares for the limit of its field of operation. 
Lord William Bentinck found an empue extending 
nearly to the Sutlej ; and yet there was but one Court 
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of final Appeal tliroiigliout the wliolc Presidency of 
Bengal. Suitors had to travel a thousand miles in 
search of justice, to brave a new climate and mix with 
a new race of men. It could not, therefore, he other 
than a blessing to the people to establish a Court of 
Appeal in the North-West Provinces of India. Lord 
William Bentinck erected a Sudder Coiu't at Allaha- 
bad, to which appeals lay from all the local judges. 
And he relieved the pressure upon those judges by an 
extension of native judicial agency and the enlargement 
of the authority of the native servants of the State. 

The enlargement of the judicial machinery of the 
country, by means of an extension of Native Agency, 
had been for some years contemplated by the Court of 
Directors. As far back as the year 1824, they had 
Avritten : 

“Wo are satisfied that to secure a prompt administration of 
justice to the natives of India in civil cases, native functionaries 
must be multiplied, so as to enable them to dispose, in the first 
instance, of all suits of that description, and, as appears to us, 
without regard to the amount at stake, their decisions being, of 
course, liable to revision under appeal, wlicre this check may be 
deemed indispensable ; and what, perhaps, is of no loss import- 
ance, their general conduct being subject to a constant and 
vigilant supervision on tlic j)art of the European functionai'lcs in 
the districts where they arc stationed. It should be the duty of 
the latter not only to hear appeals, but to inquire into and report- 
to Government periodically, on the efficiency of the native agents 
employed more immediately under their eyes, and the degree of 
estimation in Avlilch they are held by the community ; whilst it 
should equally be the care of Government to reward the deserv- 
ing, and to testify, in the most marked manner, its displeasure 
against persons of an opposite character.” 

The Avishes thus clearly expressed Avere subscquciitly 
many times repeated ; but it was not untd the year 
1831, that, under the administration of Lord Wil- 
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liam Bentinck, any steps were taken in India to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Court. 
Then, for the first time, the claims of the people of 
the country to a due participation in the duties and 
emoluments of public employment wore publicly 
recognised. Lord ‘William Bentinck placed in their 
hands a large share of the judicial duties of the country, 
and there is no doubt that thcrchv the effective work- 
ing of the machinery of justice was greatly improved. 

I shall speak of this important sul^ject more gene- 
rally in another jdace. I have hero only to do with its 
effects upon public justice. In 1831, a higher grade of 
native judgeships was established. Previous to that 
period there had been hut tAVO classes of native judges, 
with vciy limited poAvers and A^ery small salaries. The 
higher class AAns knoAA'u as “ Sadder Aumec'ns,” the 
lower as “Moonsiffs.” The ]\Ioonsiffs, originally de- 
nominated “ Commissioners,” had been appointed by 
Lord CoiaiAvallis to relieve the pressure on the Euro- 
pean judges. In 1793 they AA'ere empowered to de- 
termine suits relating to accounts not exceeding 50 
rupees. In 1803, the office of Sudder Aumeen was 
instituted, AAuth a jurisdiction extending to suits of 
100 rupees. In 1821, after some intermediate en- 
largement of the poAA'ers of both classes, the Moonsiffs 
had been empoAvered to try suits extending to 150 
rupees, whilst the Sudder Aumeen took cognisance 
of cases to the amount of 500 rupees. In 1827, the 
authority in the latter case had been doubled, and 
the Sudder Aumeen, if so empoAvered by the Sudder 
Court, had jurisdiction over cases extending to 1000 
rupees. 

Lord William Bentinck now established a superior 
class of judicial officers, knoAAm as “ Principal Sudder 
Aumeens,” Adth enlarged powers and higher sala- 
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lies. They were subsequently authorised to try cases 
involving property to any amount ; and an appeal 
lay from them to the European judges. The highest 
salary of these officers was 720^. a year — a sum not to 
be estimated according to our English ideas of income, 
but to the requirements of the natives of India and 
the general wages of the country. 

Tlie machineiy of civil justice having thus been 
greatly enlarged, the expediency also of a more ex- 
tensive employment of uncovenanted agency in the 
ca'iminal branch of the judicial department, forced 
itself on the minds of our administrators. But 
it was not until the year 1813, that an act was passed 
by the Legislativ(; Council, reciting that the exigencies 
of the public service required that this department 
should be strengthened by a larg(‘r employment of un- 
covenanted agency, and (unpowering both the Bengal 
and Agra Governments to appoint in any Zillali or 
district one or more uncovenanted deputy-magistrates. 
Under this act several excellent public officers have 
been appointed, selected from all classes of society — 
Europeans, natives, and men of mixed blood. The 
local Governments arc authorised to confer full magis- 
terial powers on these officers, and the authority has 
sometimes been exercised with good etfect. 

About this time a further attempt was made to 
improve the general efficiency of the machinery of 
criminal justice, by the elevation of the superior 
native police-officers, knomi as “ Barogahs.”* Their 


*** The duties of the Darogah are thus 
briefly stated : “ On the receipt of in- 
formation by the Darogah of the occur- 
rence gf a heinous oflence, he is re- 
quired to submit a notice thereof to the 
magistrate, and ju’oceed liimself to the 
spot, to hold a preliminary investiga- 
tion. On his arrival he sends for the 
prosecutor or aggrieved party, takes 
concisely his dei)osition and the depo- 


sition of his witnesses, and makes such 
inquiries as may appear to him proper, 
and, if the case be proved, forwards his 
proceedings, together with, the defen- 
dant, to take his trial before the magis- 
trate. In cases of simple burglary and 
theft, the Darogah is forbidden to hold 
any investigation, unless a petition is 
presented to him by the injured party, 
or he be ordered to do so by the magis- 
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salaries, wliicli liad been inexpediently low, were now 
considerably raised. But tlicy still continued inadequate 
to the required end ; and the department of police still 
demanded the most vigilant superintendence of the 
European officer to restrain it from becoming a mighty 
engine of injustice and oppression. Prom the very 
first our administrators had contended in vain against 
this gigantic evil, the evil of a corrupt police — a police 
continually in league with the greatest criminals in the 
country, receiving their pay, sharing their spoils, 
screening their odences, and probably carrying olf in- 
nocent men to the magistrate’s court in their stead. 
Erom the time when, in 1792, Lord Cornwallis, de- 
claring “the establishment of an efficient police 
throughout the country, whereby offenders may be 
deprived of all hopes of eluding the pursuit of the offi- 
cers of justice,” to be “as essential towards deterring 
people from committing crimes, as the sj)eedy and im- 
partial trial of offenders when apprehend(?d,” had taken 
the management of the police immediately into Go- 
vernment hands, we have been endeavouring to secure 
the services of a well-organised detective force ; ])ut 
continually acknowledging that this very Police is the 
weakest point of our administration. If the remedy had 
been as apx)aront as the disease we should soon have era- 
dicated the latter. But crime in India was so vast, and 
its organisation so intricate, that it seemed hopeless to’ 
construct out of such materials a police force really effec- 
tive for the protection of the country. We had, indeed, 
to contend against difficulties unknoAATi in this country. 
To convey to the untravelled reader some idea of what 
these difficulties were, and at the same time to show 

how our officers have endeavoured to overcome them, 

, ) 

trate.” — [Calcutta licvleiv.'] This prohi- venality and oppressiveness of the 
bition, which may appear stranj^e to police, who turned these inquiries to 
the European eye, was intended by purposes of extortion. 

Lord William Bentinck to check the 
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I proceed now to the consideration of some of those 
great crimes, which from ‘generation to generation have 
rendered both life and property frightfully insecure in 
India, and of the efforts which, under Britisli administra- 
tion, have been made for their suppression. I do not 
know that there is any subject to whicli, in such a work 
as this, ampler space sliould be devoted than to Thuggee 
and Dakoitee. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thug<]fee — Increased 3vnoA\led£»c of <lie Il.ibits of tlie People — Its Results — 
Aiili(iuity of Tbu^^ace — Its Pri gross— Manut rs and Cbistonis of the 'riiugs — 
Thugi^ee Expeditions -Istforts tor the Suppression of Thii‘'^g(‘e — The Thuggee 
Department — Coloml Shianiu and his Assoeiatis — C’omplicity of the Ze- 
mindars — Success of our Etiovts — lb crease ot the Chime. 


There is nothing move renuirkahle in oiir recent con- 
nexion with the East than our increased knowledge of 
the manners and custom^, tlie literature and the ndigion, 
the vices and the virtues, ot the p(‘o])lc. We had l)(‘cii 
nearly two centuries connected with them, by ties at least 
of cominerce, before we knew viuy much nnn'c about the 
natives of India than that tlu'y were a race of black ])coplc, 
Avitli bare legs, cauyiug the greater amount of their 
apparel piled up on the top of their heads. AV(‘ looked 
upon them for a great number ot* years simply as a people 
to be trafficked with — a people Avith whom it was our 
mission to di'ivc hard baigains tor muslin or silk. In 
time we came to look upon them as a pcojdc to be sub- 
dued; and then, having subdued them, we began, to 
regard our dusky subjects as so many millions of re* 
venue-payers — people from whom it was our duty to 
extract so much in the shape of rent or taxes in recog- 
nition of their subjection. Then, after another lapse ol 
yearn, we looked upon them as a people to be governed. 
We invented, as has been seen, new codes of laAvs for 
tlioir restraint and correction, and we did our best, 
whilst keeping them in order, to protect their properties 
and their lives. But it is only within very recent times 
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that we have thought it worth our while to know any- 
thing about the natives of India, and to turn our know- 
ledge to profitable account. 

The study of books in India preceded the study of men. 
Learned orientalists, at the close of the last century, took 
counsel with the Pundits and Lloulavees, and wrote 
elaborate dissertations upon the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
codes and scriptures, which they diligently translated for 
the benefit of the Christian world. From these ancient 
authorities they derived a vast deal of very recondite 
information, which did not, however, in our commerce 
with the people, prove to be of much use. That which, 
perhaps, avc most required to know was not set down 
in these books. It was not, indeed, set down anywhere 
in written characters ; but it was stamped, broadly and 
deeply — seemingly, indeed, iueffaceably — upon the heart 
of Indian society. It was not, however, of that kind 
which he who runs may read. It was not blazoned upon 
the mosques or inscribed upon the pagodas. An English 
traveller might make his way from one end of the country 
to the other and see notliing of tlie things with which 
it was so profitable to make permanent acquaintance. 
He acquired the scantiest possible knoAvledge of the 
habits and customs of the people. He passed through 
them, perhaps lived amongst tliem, but he only saw the 
surface of society. Perhaps he did not desire to look 
beneath the outer shell. Perhaps he beheld feebly some 
indications of hidden mysteries which he did not care 
to fathom. Certain it is, that he left much for his suc- 
cessors to drag into the clear light of day. We have 
much to learn even now. But honor is still due to 
our cotemporaries for what they have revealed — for 
what, by stubborn inquiries, by deep probings and subtle 
anatoraisations, they have mastered, and comprehended, 
and exposed. Little was it that we could do for India 
until we knew something of the people whom Providence 

^ A ^2 
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had committed to our care. How could we address 
ourselves to the remedy of the evijs which were preying 
upon the vitals of Indian society, whilst wc had no dis- 
tinct understanding of what those corrosive evils were ? 

I do not write this in condemnation or reprehension 
of our predecessors on Indian soil. It was natural — 
almost necessary, indeed — that there should have been 
such short-comings as these. There are truths not to 
be arrived at except by long and patient induction. 
There are secrets buried deep beneath the siurface which 
it is a work of time and toil to extricate from the decep- 
tive clay which clings around them. Institutions, pur- 
posely veiled in darkness, of a strange, mysterious, almost 
incredible character, were likely to have escaped Ihc 
notice of the European eye. It was long before wc 
suspected the systematic war against life and proj)crty 
which had been carried on for years in almost every part 
of the country from Oude to the Carnatic. It was long 
before we could bring ourselves to understand that 
organised bands of professional and hereditary murderers 
and depredators, recognised, and indeed, to a certain 
extent tolerated by their fellow-men, were preying upon 
the uninitiated and unwary “sections of society, and com- 
mitting the most monstrous crimes with as much fore- 
thought and ingenuity as though murder were one of the 
fine arts, and robbery a becoming effort of human skill ; 
nay, indeed, glorying in such achievements, as acts wel- 
come to the deity, and bringing them to perfection with a 
due observance of all the ceremonial formalities of a che- 
rished religious faith. 

But in time we began to understand these things. We 
obtained a clue and we followed it up, until the hideous 
mystery was brought out into the clear light of day. 
There is not an intelligent reader at the present time 
who does not know what a Thug is. The word, indeed, 
has been adopted into our own language, and has been 
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applied to other depredators than those who worship the 
Goddess Davee. It is well known that a Thug is a pro- 
fessional murderer. We found the Thugs carrying on 
their fearful trade, and as soon as we came to under- 
stand them we made war upon, and struck them down. 
The servants of the East India Company have extirpated 
Thuggee. It is an exploit worthy to he celebrated by 
every writer who undertakes to chronicle the achieve- 
ments of the English in the East — one which it is im- 
possible to dwell upon without pleasure and pride. 

Of the antiquity of Thuggee there is no doubt. In the 
creed of its votaries it had, of course, a divine origin. 
Everything monstrous and abominable in India has the 
sanction of some puerile or obscene legend to recommend 
it to the superstitious and the depraved. The legend 
which declares the divinity of Thuggee is preposterous 
even for an Oriental tradition. I do not know a more 
absurd chapter in all that monstrous farrago of absurdi- 
ties, the Hindoo mythology, than that which sets forth 
how the Goddess Kalec made war upon a gigantic 
monster, every drop of whose blood became a destructive 
demon ; how the blood of these demons generated other 
demons, until tlie earth was in a liiir way to be overrun 
by the noxious brood; how, at length, the goddess hit 
upon the notable expedient of creating from the celestial 
ichor which exuded from her trenchant arm two men, to 
whom she gave handkerchiefs, or waistbands, with orders 
to destroy the demons by strangulation without shedding 
a drop of blood; and houq the demons having been so 
destroyed, the grateful goddess gave the handkerchiefs 
to her myrmidons, and told them tliat thenceforth they 
and their descendants might carry on a profitable trade 
by exercising the destroying implements upon the human 
race. The Thugs, of course, claim to be descended 
from these unbegotten heroes, and are very proud of the 
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descent. “I am a Thug of the royal records,” said one 
of these professional stranglers; “I and my fathers have 
been Thugs for twenty generations.”* 

And what was this royal profession of which the 
members were so proud ? It was simply tlic cowardly 
strangling of unsuspecting travellers in remote places, 
generally committed under circumstances of falsehood 
and treachery of tlie deepest dye. These Thugs, leagued 
together in a great brotherhood of crime, having taken 
the sacrament with all possible solemnity ,f went about 
the country murdering in their cold bloodless style all 
the unwary wayfarers whom they could seduce into their 
toils. There was nothiucf to distinguish these artists 
from ordinary travellers. They assumed many ditterent 
disguises, and played many diilerent parts. They sepa- 
rated on the road, straggled into the towns and villages 
in little parties of three and four, and met as thougli they 
were strangers to each other. Perhaps one of the gang 


* Thevciiot, who travolletl in India 
in the seventeenth century, lias given 
an account of the Thugs, from which it 
appears that in those days they em- 
ployed female decoys : — “ Though the 
road I have been speaking of, from 
Delhi to Agra, be tolerable, yet hath 
it many inconveniences. One may moot 
with tigers, pantliers, and lions upon 
it; and one had best also have a care 
of robbers, and above all things not to 
suffer anybody to come near one ujion 
the road. The cuimingest robbers in 
the world are in that country. They 
use a certain slip, with a running 
noose, which they can cast wdili so 
much sleight about a man’s neck, when 
they are within reach of him, that they 
never fail, so that they strangle him in 
a trice. Tlie}^ have another cunning 
trick also to catch travellers: they send 
out a handsome woman upon the road, 
who, with her hair dishevelled, seems 
to be all in tears, sighing and com- 
plaining of some misfortune which she 
pretends has befallen her. Now, as she 
takes the samo way that the traveller 
goes, he easily falls into conversation 


with licr, and finding her beautiful, 
offers her his assistance, wdiieh she 
accepts; hut he hath no sooner taken 
her up behind him on horseback than 
she throw.s the snare about )us neck 
and strangles him, or at least stuns 
him, until the robbers, who lie hid, 
come ruiining to her assistance, and 
complete what she hath begun.” 

f TJie sacred element was a kind of 
coarse sugar. According to the Thugs 
the deity entered largely into it, anti 
there was a kind of Iransuhstantiation, 
which wrought mightily upon the com- 
municants. At all events, they de- 
clared that the sacred sugar changed 
their wdiole nature. “ It would change 
the nature of a horse,” they said. 
“ Let any one once taste of that sugar 
and he wdll be a Thug, though he know 
all the trades and have all the wealth 
ill the world.” “ My father made me 
taste of that fatal sugar,” said 
to Colonel Slceman, when I was yet 
a mere boy; and if I were to live a 
thousand years, I should never be able 
to follow any other trade.” 
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travelled in some state, as a man of rank, accompanied by 
numerous attendants, and a few palanquins or doolies, in 
wliich were said to be the ladies of his family, though in 
reality they contained little but the implements of their 
profession. On the road, so disguised, Avith nothing 
about tliem to awaken suspicion, these traders in death 
would fall, as though by accident, into the company of 
other wayfarers, and Avatching a favorable opportunity 
on the skirts of some jungle, or in some secluded place 
bordering upon a convenient Avatercourse, Avould throw 
the murderous Avaistband or tAirban-cloth round the neck 
of their victim, and scientifically do him to death. One 
man thrcAV the fatal noose, another, seizing the other 
end of the rope or cloth, drew it tightly round the help- 
less wretch’s neck, the tAvo together pressing his head 
forward Avith their disengaged hands, Avhilst a third 
seized him by the legs and throw him to the ground. 
There could be no resistance. The Avork was quickly 
done. The body was then stripped, the property 
secured, and very soon the corpse Avas buried. The 
consecrated pickaxe, plied with miraculous silence, soon 
dug a grave for the body.* If a stranger approached 
Avhilst they were thus engaged, they laid a cloth decently 
and reverently over the carcase of the murdered man, 
and kneeling doAvu beside it, lifted up their voices and 
Avept, over tlie death of a beloved comrade. 

Various were their artilices — Meat their cleverness. 

O 

They were, indeed, consummate actors. If the locality 
were a dangerous one, the country much frequented, 

* The pickaxe, forged with due so- seventh day? Is it not our standard? 
lemnity, and then consecrated with Is its sound ever hoard, wlicn digging 
certain prescribed formalities, was held tlio grave, by any but a Thug ? And 
in oHHpial veneration by the Thugs, can any man ever swear to a falsehood 
It wWTorbidden to bury the dead with upon it?^’ Another asked, “ How could 
any other instrument; for it was the we dig with any other instrument? 
symbol of their profession, and a legacy This is the one appointed by Davee and 
left, it was believed, by the goddess consecrated; and we should never have 
herself. “ Do we not worship it,” said survived the attempt to use any 
a Thug to Colonel Sleeman, “ every other.” 
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they would throw up a slight enclosure of canvas, pre- 
tending that their women were behind the screens, and 
bury the body within it. Or, warned of the approach of 
travellers by one of their scouts, some clever member 
of the gang would throw himself down by the wayside, 
and simulate the spasms and convulsions, or the exhaus- 
tion and prostration of a dying man ; and whilst the 
sympathising travellers were gathering round him and 
administering such simple remedies as were within their 
reach, his companions would conceal the body of their 
victim, and clear awa}’’ the traces of their guilt. Some- 
times the locality favored a readier and easier mode 
of disposing of the corpse, which was flung into a neigh- 
bouring river, or dropped into a convenient well. 

Thus were these murders — systematically, artistically — 
perpetrated, with an adroit avoidance of detection which 
seldom or never failed. Human life in India is not of 
much account. A corpse by the wayside in England 
fills nearly a whole county with horror and astonish- 
ment. In India, even a humane English gentleman 
passes it by on the other side, and is only so far con- 
cerned at the spectacle, that probably his horse has shied 
at it, as it would at the trunk of a tree. Every one is 
accustomed to the sight of human bodies drifting down 
the river — floating islands inhabited by gorging birds of 
prey ; or if you should chance to reside in a villa on 
the river-side, you are not concerned by the knowledge 
that the round white balls which dot your lawn like 
snow-flakes, or with which your little children arc pla}'- 
ing, are so many human skulls. Still less do the natives 
of India, by whom the European gentleman is infected, 
in due time, with this apathy, bestir themselves, ^ody 
or soul, about these indications of our frail morMity. 
Death in India comes in many sudden shapes. If a cer- 
tain Moodoo-sooden, or Rungoo-Lal, is missing from his 
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accustomed place, or does not reach the end of a journey 
(should any one expect him), his anxious relatives take 
it for granted that he has been bitten by a serpent — 
that the cholera has preyed upon his vitals, or a wild 
beast has eaten him up. No descriptions of the missing 
one are inserted in the newspapers, and no members of 
the detective police are employed to discover the cause 
of his disappearance. Somehow or other he has been 
absorbed. “ Miir-gya " — He has gone dead. 

And so it happens tliat hundreds of natives of India 
disappear and their disappearance is cither hardly 
noted, or it creates no astonishment or alarm. A journey 
in India is an affair of many montlis; and numerous 
are the perils which beset the path of the unprotected 
pedestrian. Hciicc it is that wliolc hecatombs were 
sacrificed to the Goddess Davee, and no one took account 
of the victims. Travellers likely to be missed were not 
especial objects of regard with the Thugs. They suffered 
such noticeable personages to pass on iheir way un- 
heeded. Or, if tempted by the largeness of the spoil 
which glittered before them, they were betrayed into a 
departure fi'om their ordinary cautious mode of procedure, 
tlioy summoned to their aid something more than the 
common artifices of their profession, and surpassed them- 
selves in cuuniug and skill. Sometimes the very envi- 


* I ought rather to liave written 
thousands. A corrcsiiondcnt in the 
Thuggee Department wrote me a few 
years ago : “ In India hundreds of 
thousands disappear in a year or two, 
without the most distant clue but 
Thannadar’s reports, to ascertain whe- 
ther they have not been foully mur- 
dered. Villagers have assured me that 
toJiicir own certain knowledge scores 
of^Wen murdered by robbers, or in 
affrays, have been reported dead of 
cholera, snakebites,” &c. It is not 
easy to arrive at a correct estimate of 
the number of people murdered an- 
nually by the Thugs. A native news- 
paper (the Sumachar Durpan) of great 


respectability, in 1833 declared that 
‘‘ one hundred Thutjs slaughter, on an 
average, eight hundred persons in a 
month. It is not, therefore,” added 
the writer, “going beyond the truth 
to affirm that, between the Nerbudda 
and the Sutlej, the number murdered 
every year is not less than ten thou- 
sand.” The writer calculates that 
within these limits a hundred Thugs 
were always out on their murderous 
expeditions — probably many more were 
so employed. And this calculation only 
relates to a certain tract of country. 
I am inclined, liowever, to think tliat 
the individual performances of the 
Thugs is here somewhat overrated. 
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ronments of the marked man favored the escape of his 
murderer. The Thugs always knew their men. They 
never threw the noose without previously acquainting 
themselves with the circumstances of their victim. If 
they murdered a Company’s Sepoy, on leave to his native 
village, carrying his savings wrapped up in his waistband, 
they knew that it would be long before lie would bo 
missed, either by his own family, or the adjutant of his 
regiment ; and that, if missed by the former, his dis- 
appearance would be attributed to ordinary death, or if 
by the latter, to desertion. If they murdered a con- 
fidential public or private servant, bearing treasure from 
one station to another, they knew that the absence of 
the man, or the party of men at the accustomed place, 
would be attributed to the dishonesty of the treasure- 
bearers; and that Avhilst the police, if set ilpon the track, 
were in search of him, they would be far away from the 
district through which his journey had lain. They took 
care to leave behind them no living witnesses of their 
guilt. If they hunted down a man of note, they 
destroyed all his attendants. They always Avent for- 
ward ; they never presented themselves in a town or 
village through which one of their victims had passed. 
So that even if they went on, riding the horses or 
wearing the clothes of the men they had murdered, their 
appearance excited no mistrust. They had ahvays a 
ready story at command. They had always a given 
character to assume. They understood each other tho- 
roughly, and they acted in concert, though often they 
appeared to be strangers. They had a secret dialect of 
their own ; but often more serviceable than this were the 
secret signs by which they silently communicated wjth 
each other. They played their parts, indeed, with con- 
summate address ; and they passed on unsuspected to 
pursue their dreadful trade in the next convenient lo- 
cality. For such localities they had keen and disciplined 
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eyes, as artists have for the picturesque or sportsmen for 
good covers ; and their faces sparkled and their hearts 
swelled when they chanced on these good murder- 
grounds. 

It might seem from this account of the depredation al 
excursions of these professional robbers, that they were 
men without a local habitation or a name, flitting from 
place to place, and never establishing for themselves 
such social connexions as were likely to cause their 
migrations to be matter of observance, or, indeed, to 
attract any kind of continued notice. But such was not, 
by any means, the case. They belonged for the most 
part to particular villages, where they left their wives 
and children ; and they outwardly followed some peace- 
ful calling. They cultivated the flclds — rented a few 
acres of ground — or, perhaps, embarked as agriculturists 
on a larger scale, and employed laboring men to work 
under them.'^' Their occasional absence I’rom the village 
was necessarily remarked. Sometimes the real cause 
was not suspected ; but often it was a matter of open 
notoriety. A Thug set out on his dreadful joiirnc}’, and 
every one in the village knew the cause of his departure — 
except, perhaps, his own wife. 

It was not, indeed, a matter of much concernment to 
the villagers that these migratory murderers should set 
out upon their journeys to remote places, and return 
richer than they went. They did not murder their 
neighbours. Indeed, the village directly benefited by the 
blood-money that was brought homo. The Zemindar, 
or head man, had an immediate interest in the success 

Take from among many instances occasionally, bnt they knew not that I 
the following, from the evidence of was a niurdcrei'.’' — Again: “I iTinained 
Colonel Slecman’s approvers; — ‘‘ I re- in my own house for two months after 
mairied in my own house for about a this, cultivating in iny fields, for I 
year and a half at Guutoulee, working rented three or four beegalis of land, 
upon my own fields as a cultivator, for chiefly, however, as a blind to conceal 
1 rented 100 bcegahs of land, and cm- that I was a Thug, and to make a show 
ployed laborers ; the villagers knew that I was a cultivator, I started again 
that I was a man who went from home on Thuggee.” 
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of the expedition. A certain amount of tribute, or hush- 
money, was always paid to him ; and the police officials, 
in the same manner, were bribed into silence.* Often, 
indeed, the brothers, or other near relatives of the village 
police, were members of the Thug gangs; and Thugs 
themselves have been known to wear the official brass- 
plates on their breasts which stamped them as Govern- 
ment employes. The protection of the Zemindars often 
went the length, especially in the native states, of overt 
and violent interference, and pitched battles have been 
fought in defence of the tribute-paying criminals when 
extermination has threatened the gangs.f The payments 
made by the Thugs and other deprcdational leagues, of 
which I shall speak presently, formed no inconsiderable 
item of their revenue. They looked to it, indeed, as to 
a perennial source of income from which they could 
make good any deficiencies in the amount of the Govern- 
ment claim, and sometimes applied the screw with such 
freedom that the unhappy Thugs, alarmed by their in- 
creasing exactions, migrated altogether from the extor- 
tionate village, and sought a resting-place where they 
might dwell without disgorging so large a share of their 
murder-gotten wealth. At one time, it may be added, 
so openly was the traffic carried on, that merchants often 
came from a distance to purchase the plunder brought 
home by the migratory gangs; but it would seem that 
the extension of the Company’s judicial machinery, and 


I always,” said one approver, 
“ after my journey, was obliged to 
give the Zemindar, Ragonauth Sing, 
of my village, some present, for the 
whole village knew that I was a Thug, 
and the Zemindar would have had me 
put in irons but for these presents. 
All Thugs thus propitiate their Zemin- 
dars.” 

f “ At last,” said another approver, 
being traced by the Saugor guards, 
the Gwalior Regent, Bayza Bhaee, was 
induced, at the suggestion of the British 
Agent, to send out a detachment of 


two companies of infantry to secure 
them. The head man of the village 
was determined to protect them, in 
consideration of the share of the booty 
they had always given him. An action 
took place, in which several lives were 
lost, while the camp of the Governor- 
General of India, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, and that of the Bayza Bhaee, 
were within hearing of the guns. The 
Thugs all made their escai)e, in dis- 
guise, witli the women, but were soon 
after taken.” 
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the greater vigilance of its officers, soon indicated the 
necessity of greater caution in the disposal of the spoil.’*' 
It may be doubted whether any class of natives ever 
followed their peculiar avocations with a keener relish 
than these Thugs.t They were brought up from early 
youth to the dreadful trade. Thuggee was to them not 
merely a profession. It was a religion. They believed 
that the Goddess Davee smiled down upon their exploits, 
and communicated with them through the agency of 
certain recognised sights and sounds. They performed 
ceremonial rites in propitiation of the deity, and then 
looked eagerly for the anticipated omens. No augurs, 
in remote ages of classical antiquity, ever consulted the 
auspices with more solemn outward observances, or a 
firmer inward faith in the expected revelations. A larger 
range of deity-directed signals was, however, embraced 
in the code of these Eastern soothsayers. Men and 
women, of different kinds, and in different situations, 
were pressed into the service as omens, and various 
animals, wild and tame, were believed to have the same 
commission from the goddess. There seems to have 
been no harmony and consistency observed in the inter- 


* The folio from a very interest- 
ing Ueport, by the late Captain Lowis, 
on River Thuggee, contains a very tle- 
cided opinion on the subject of the 
complicity of all classes of the village 
communities : — “ To conclude, there 
seems no doubt that this horrid crime 
has been fostered by nearly all classes 
of the community — the landholders, 
the native officers of our courts, the 
police, the village authorities— all, 1 
think, have been more or less guilty. 
Aly meaning is not, of course, that 
every member of these classes, but that 
individuals, varying in number in each 
class, were concerned. The Foujdaree 
police gomastahg have, in many in- 
stances, been practising Thugs; and 
the chowkedars, or village watchmen, 
frequently so. It is much to be feared 
that men so respectable in position as 


to make it sccra almost incredible that 
they should give protection to such 
criminals, have, in fact, done so, for it 
appears out of the question that the 
total population of a village sliould be 
Thugs engaged in the regular practice 
of Thuggee, and several of them fre- 
quently apprehended on the gravest 
suspicion of that crime, without the 
cognisance of the Zemindars.” 

f 1 have alighted upon only one 
statement which militates against this 
genend assertion, and, perhaps “ proves 
tlie rule.” A TImg, named Dhosoo, 
examined hy Captain Raton, at Luck- 
now, declared “ we only thug from 
necessity, not from pleasure — it is 
fearful business.” But I could pile up 
proofs of the relish with which they 
pursued their trade. 
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pretiog of these divine manifestations. Thus a lame 
man and a dancing-master — a potter and an oil-seller, 
were equally unpropitious. Of the brute creation, the 
donkey and the jackal were regarded as the most impor- 
tant members, and various were the sights or sounds of 
encouragement, or warning, eagerly looked for from the 
unconscious beasts. Certain montlis of the year, and cer- 
tain days of the week, were proscribed as of ill omen ; and 
it was necessary that they sliould regulate both their diet 
and their toilet in the manner of which Davee was sup- 
posed to approve. If tliey were fortunate, they ascribed 
all their good fortune to a due regard of these heavenly 
directions, and if misadventure befel them, they attri- 
buted it, with praiseworthy candor, to their own mis- 
interpretations, or neglect of the omens through which 
the goddess had frequently vouchsafed to make known 
her wishes to her people. “ Even the most sensible 
approvers,” writes Colonel Sleeman, “ Avho have been 
with me for many years, as well IMussuhnaiis as Hin- 
doos, believe that their good or ill success always de- 
pended upon the skill with Avhich their omens were 
discovered and interpreted, and the strictness with which 
they were observed and obeyed. One of the old Sin- 
douse stock told me in presence of twelve others, from 
Hyderabad, Behar, the Dooab, Oude, Raj poo tana, and 
Bundelcimd, that had they not attended to these omens 
they could never have thrived as they did ; and that in 
ordinary cases of murder a man seldom escaped after 
one of them;, Avhile they and their families had for ten 
generations Striven, though they had murdered hundreds 
of people. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘ could never have been the 
case had we not attended to omens, and had not omens 
been intended for us.’ Every Thug present concurred 
with him from his soul.” 

When once the omens had shown themselves to be 
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propitious, and Davee had smiled down upon the enter- 
prise, murder became not only a religious duty, but a 
pleasant task. No compunctions then visited the en- 
lightened Thug. “ And do you never feel sympathy 
for the persons murdered — never pity or compunction ?” 
asked Colonel Slceman of a Thug, who had turned 
approver. “ Never,” was the answer. “ How can you,” 
pursued the English officer, “ murder old men and 
young children, without some emotions of pity — calmly 
and deliberately as they sit with you, and converse wdth 
you — and tell you of their private ahairs — of their hopes 
and fears — and ol‘ the Avives and children they are going 
to meet, after years of absence, toil, and suffering?” 
And the answer returned was : “ From the time that the 
omens have been favorable, vre consider them as vic- 
tims thrown into our hands by the deity to be killed, 
and that we are the mere instrument in her hands to 
destroy them ; that if avc do not kill them, she will 
never bo again propitious to us, and we and our families 
will be involved in misery and want.” “ And,” ques- 
tioned Colonel Sleeman, ‘‘you can sleep as soundly by 
the bodies, or over the graves of those you have mur- 
dered, and cat your meals with as much appetite as 
ever?” And still the answer rvas: “Just the same — 
we sleep and eat just the same — unless wm are afraid of 
being discovered.” These last Avords do not indicate 
the fulness of faith Avhich we should have expected to 
find in such a Avorshijipcr of Davee ; for it was the 
professed belief of the Thugs, that if the omens were 
properly observed and interpreted, they never could be 
discovered. 

Indeed, such was their confidence in the protective 
power of the goddess, that they believed that she Avould 
not only, if religiously served, shield them from harm, 
but visit Avith her wrath all who injured them. Nor was 
this belief confined exclusively to the Thugs Their 
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ravages were regarded with something of superstitious 
awe even by influential chiefs. At least, such was the 
statement of the murderers themselves, and tliere is 
other evidence to support the supposition. When Colonel 
Slecman asked an approver if he knew any instances of 
influential natives suffering for acts of enmity or oppo- 
sition to the Thugs, he was answered : “ A great many. 
Was not Nanha, the Rajah of Jhalonc, made leprous 
by Davee for putting to death Bodhoo and his brother 
Khumoolee, two of the most noted Thugs of their day ? 
He had them trampled under the feet of elephants, but 
the leprosy broke out upon his body the very next day.” 
“Did he believe,” asked Colonel Sleeman, “that this 
punishment was inflicted by Davee for putting them to 
death ?” “ He was quite sensible of it,” was the answer. 

“ Did he do anything to appease her ?” was then asked. 
“ Everything,” replied the approver. “ Bodhoo had begun 
a well in Jhalone; the Rajah built it up in magnificent 
style; he had a tomb raised to their name, fed Brahmins, 
and consecrated it ; had worship instituted upon it — but 
all in vain; the disease was incurable, and the Rajah 
died in a few months a miserable death. The tomb and 
well are both kept up and visited by hundreds to this 
day, and no one doubts that the Rajah was punished for 
putting these two Thugs to dcatli.” This was but one of 
many instances which Colonel Slecman’s approvers were 
eager to relate. One man, when asked if he knew any 
other cases of the same kind, replied, “ Hundreds ! When 
Madhajee Scindiah caused seventy Thugs to be executed 
at Multoun, was he not warned in a dream by Davee 
that he should release them ? and did he not the very 
day after their execution begin to spit blood ? and did 
he not die within three months ?” Then other witnesses 
were ready with other proofs of the omnipotence of Davee, 
and told how, when certain Rajpoot chiefs arrested 
eighty Thugs, all their families were afflicted, how they 
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all perished, “not a child left;” and how one who had 
imposed the certain fines upon the gang, the very day 
that he took the money lost his only son, “ and the best 
horse in his stable ; and was himself taken ill, and died 
soon after a miserable death.” But they all acknow- 
ledged that even Davee could not withstand the good 
fortune of the Company. “The Company’s good fortune 
is such,” they said, “ that before the sound of your drums, 
soi'cercrs, witclics, and demons take flight — and Jiow can 
Tluiggee stand ?” 

Thuggee did not stand — it fell. The great work of 
rooting out these monstrous depredational leagues was 
accomplished in a few years by the energies of a few 
European oflicers. Up to the year 1829 but little had 
been done to suppress the abomination. Occasional 
evidences of the crime had presented themselves some 
years before, and a few gangs of professional murderers 
had been arrested. In 1 810, General St. Leger, then Com- 
mander-in- Chief, issued an order cautioning the troops, 
especially the Sepoys, aliout to proceed on leave to their 
homes, against a description of murderers denominated 
Tluigs,” who infested the districts of the Doab, and other 
parts of th<‘ Upper Provinces. About the same time 
some of the more active of our magistrates in Upper 
India had succeeded in securing the persons of a 
number of these murderers, but although several of 
them confessed, and the property of the murdered men 
was found in their houses, the higher judicial authorities 
did not consider that the evidence was sufficient to con- 
vict them. “ Mr. Wright apprehended seventy-six, of 
whom seventeen made confessions which strongly cri- 
minated the remaining fifty-nine, who denied. Those 
who denied, and those who confessed, were alike released 
by one sweeping order from the Nizamut Adawlut with- 
out security or anything else and sent back to carry 


* Letter from G. Stockwell, joint magistrate^ Etawah, to T. Wauc/iope, magistrate, 
Bundclcund, December, 1814. 
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on their old trude, emboldened by impunity and suc- 
cess. 

Those were but fitful efforts resulting in nothing. 
The subject excited little general interest, and no or- 
ganised efforts, on an effective scale, were made to root 
out the enormous evil. Indoed, its extent was Iraporfectly 
known even to the best informed of our officers until 
about the time which I have indicated, under the go- 
vernment of Lord William Bentinck, operations Avore for- 
mally commenced, and a regular “ Department’' for the 
siijipression of Thuggee instituted by that enlightened 
nobleman. And so vigorously Avas this great Avork 
prosecuted — Avith such remarkable intelligence, and sucli 
admirable perseverance Avere all our measures shaped, 
and all our projects executed — that, ten years aftiu-Avards, 
Colonel Sleeman, to Avhose benevolent cnc-rgies Ave are, 
under Providence, mainly indebted for the succc.ss of the 
undertaking, Avas enabled to Avrite: — “In 1830, Mr. 
George SAvinton, Avho Avas then Chief Secretary to the 
Supreme Government of India, and our best support in 
the cause Avhich Mr. F. C). Smith and I had undeilaken, 
Avrote to him to say that he feared success must be 
considered as altogether unattainable, for he had been 
given to understand by those Avho appeared to be avcII 
informed on the subject, that the evil had taken deep 
root in all parts of India, aird extended itself to almost 
every village community. There Averc certainly at that 
time very feAV districts in India Avithout these resident 
gangs of Thugs ; and in some, almost eveiy village com- 
munity was more or less tainted with the system, Avhilc 
there was not one district free from their depredations. 
No man aware of the fearful extent of the evil could 
ever have expected to see so much progress made in its 
suppression within so short a time ; because no man 
could have calculated on those many extraordinary com- 
binations of circumstances upon Avhich our success has 
chiefly depended — combinations which it behoves us 
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gratefully to acknoAvledgc, as Providential interpositions 
for the benefit of the people entrusted to our rule — 
interpositions which those people themselves firmly be- 
lieve will never be wanting to rulers whose measures are 
honestly intended, and wisely designed for the good of 
their subjects.”* 

How this great work was accomplished is soon told. 
Those vast criminal leagues had hitherto thriven upon 
the ignorance of the Ilritish authorities. We could do 
nothing to suppress them, for, indeed, we knew little or 
nothing about them. They were mighty secrets — hidden 
mysteries — dimly guessed at, not at all understood. But 
now Slceman and his associates, resolved that this trade 
of Thuggee should no longer be anymore a mystery than 
tailoring or carpentering, began to initiate themselves into 
all the secrets of the ci’ai’i, and were soon, in their know- 
ledge of the theory of the profession, little behind the 
prolessors themstdves. 

It need not be said that all this information was 
derived fi’om froc[uent intercourse with the Thugs them- 
selves. Our ollicers having apprehended some of these 
professional stranglers, selected the likeliest of the party, 
and b}" holding out to them promises, not only of pardon, 
but of employment, soon wormed their secrets out of 
them. In a little time Slecman and his associates had 
learnt from these “ approvers” all that was to be learnt 
from them — all the mysteries of their craft, the whole art 
of Thungec — how the murder-gangs set out on their 
journey, how they propitiated the goddess, how they con- 
sulted the omens, how the victim was first beguiled, how 
the noose was thrown, how the body was buried — how 
they brought up their children to the trade, how genera- 
tion after generation of Thugs lived prosperously and 
securely, and how it liappcned that the native chiefs 

' * Slceman. Preface to publislie^l Pe- the Thug gangs of Upper and Central 
jiort on the Depredations committed hy India. Calcutta, 1840. 

2 B 2 
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eitlior protected or stood aloof from them, whilst llie 
English were ignorant of their doings. Everything that 
these approvers, turning their hacks for over on Davee, 
and bowing down before the irresistible ikhal of the 
Company, now revealed — and they were tolerably loqua- 
cious in their revelations — was carefully noted down, 
and the stateiaents of one informant collated with those 
of others. From these men Sleeinan and his associafes 
learnt not only the whole theory and practice of 
Thutrsee, but o-athered no small amount of knowledge 
concerning the gangs that were in actual oi^cration, and 
the men rvho were c(.)nnectcd with them. AVith such 
clues as the approvers aiforded, it was now easy to hunt 
down the diflerent gangs Avhicli Averc; scattered over the 
country, and many largo caj>turcs Averc made. New 
approAmrs AAmre brought upon the lists of the “ Deparf- 
inent,” and iicav gangs Avcrc hunted doAvn. Many crimi- 
nals Avere thus brought to trial, convicted, and sentenced 
either to be hanged, transported, or imprisoned.^’^' 

These captures struck terror into the hearts of the 
Avhole fraternity of Thugs. And far more terrible, than 
the English olliccrs, environed Avith the prestige (if that 
irresistible ikbal of the Company, Avhich Avas acknoAv- 


One or two extracts from Colonel 
trlceniairs Ileports Avill suffice to convey 
an idea of the extent of tliese captures 
and their results: — ‘-Wlien they arrived 
at Dakhola, Captain Horthwick having 
lieard of their proceedings, detached a 
party of horse to apprehend them. The 
horsemen came upon the gangs un- 
awTires, while encamped outside a vil- 
lage, and accused them of stealing 
opium ; they were glad to have an 
opportunity of clearing themselves of 
tills unfounded accusation, so accom- 
panied the horsemen to the village for 
the purpose of being examined ; im- 
mediately on their arrival they were 
secured and taken to Captain Borth- 
wick, of Avhom seventy-nine were made 
prisoners— viz., five made apiirovers, 
seventy-four tried by Colonel Stewart 
(resident at ITyderabatl), thirty-nine 


condemned to death, twenty-one to 
imprixsomi'.ent for life, eleven to limited 
imprisomnent, and three acquitted-’’ 
Again; ‘‘ C;tpt. Borthwick having re- 
ceived intelligence of the residence of 
these gang.s, arranged for llieir appre- 
hension as soon as a party of thorn re- 
turned from one of Ihcir excursions, lie 
proceeded wdtli Capt. Macmahon and 
about 200 of the dhowrah cavalry, and 
came upon their villages before day- 
light, and so completely snrrouiulod 
them that the capture of tlie whole 
gang was effected without the escapr? 
of a single individual— in all fifty- tliree 
Thugs ; four of whom avctc made a])- 
provers, twenty-two executed, eleven 
transported, tliree sentenced to limited 
imiirisoninent, and Ihirtccn released for 
w^ant of evidence.’’ 
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lodged to be too powerful lor Davee to combat, and his 
well-armed, well-mounted Ibllowers, Avas the knowledge 
tluit their OAvn bretiircn were turning against them, and 
lliat ever at tlie stirrup of the Thug-hunting Englishmen 
went one or more apostate members of their oAvn mur- 
derous Guild. It Avas plain to them, now that all their 
secrets Avere revealed — that there Avas no safety any 
lojiger to be derived from the ignorance of the dominant 
})OAver — that let them go Avherc they might in the Com- 
pany’s territories, the Thug-led Thug-hunters Avould be 
upon their track. Some endeavouring to find in tlie 
neighbouring native states a fair held for their opcratiojis, 
or to obtain service under the native chiefs, fled hastily 
across the boundary -line ; but there, too, the Philistines 
Avero upon them. English humanity Avas not brought to 
a stand at the confines ol‘ tin* country subject to our own 
regulations, and guarded by our oavu police. From 
hfortheru Oude to Southern Hyderabad our influence at 
the nati\"c Courts, and the labors of our political officers, 
produced the same results as in our oavu jnovinces; and 
even there soiiie, hopeless of eventual escape, and Aveary 
of a life of unceasing anxiety, rushed into the presence of 
the English officer, Hung themselves at his feet, and im- 
plored him to receive them as approvers.’* 


Indeed the operations of our oflicers 
jji the IX'ceaii and in Oude do not 
constitato the least interesting: chapter 
in the great history of Thuggee-sup- 
pre.ssion. Tliere were greater ditlicnlties 
to bo overcome hy those who operated 
in the native states— ditlicuUies such 
as arc here set forth by Captain Mul- 
eolin: ‘‘ Ko analogy,” he writes, ‘‘exists 
])et\vccn tlie proceedings in the Thug 
Department within the territories of 
tlie Honorable Conipnny, or any other 
well-regulated state, and those wdiich 
are carried on in the Kizaiu’s domi- 
nions, in which no system of police can 
he said to exist. In the former, the 
])arties charged with thivS duty are 
armed with a warrant, before which tlie 
gates of every village are thrown open, 
and the i»oricc, if not aiding or further- 


ing the object on which they are em- 
ployed, dare not openly at any rate 
throw’ any obstacles in their w’ay. In 
the Kizam's territory, hoAvever, the case 
is very ditferent; a tewv of the principal 
Talookdar.s evince tlie greatest readi- 
ness to atibrd mo prompt assistance 
wlienever called on hy Government to 
do so. Their authority, however, does 
not extend to the villages held on mili- 
tary and other rent-free tenures with 
w'hioh their districts are studded, and 
the Potails of Avhich affect to attend to 
no orders but those emanating from 
their immediate superiors. The conse- 
quences frequeiilly are, that when a 
Thug is traced into a village of this 
class, the gates are sliut in the face of 
the pursuing party ; or should they 
have been allowed to enter from igno- 
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But great as was the personal energy and ability 
brought to bear upon the suppression ol' the crime of 
Thuggee, it was hardly probable that our officers should 
have achieved complete success unless armed Avith peculiar 
powers — unless a certain relaxation of the laAV, Avar- 
ranted by the extraordinary eharactcr and the extreme 
enormity of the crime, had been legalised by the Supreme 
Government. For some A ears av(? had been trying men 
accused of Tlmgg’oc; but they had almost invariably 
escaped. It had been difficult, to a degree perhaps not 
readily appreciable by English hiAvycrs or any other 
residents in this little island of Great Britain, to convict 
men, upon clear judicial cvideiK;e, of specific acts of 
Thuggee. The migratory character of the murder-gangs 
— the vast extent of country which they traversed — the 
number of local screcais and fences — the difficu1t\' of 
personal identification — the craft and subtlety ol' the 
offenders themselves — the uidimitcd amount of false 
swearing and of false impersonation Avhich, at any time, 
they could bring into our criminal com-ts — Averc obstruc- 
tions to the course of Justice, under a strict interpretation 
of the existing laAv, Avhich Avere seldom or never over- 
come. A timid or even a cautious — perhaps I ought to 
Avrite a “ ctmscientious” judge, Avould be sure to acquit 
even a notoiious Thug for want of satisiactory evidence 
of the commission of a specific olfcnce. St>mc of the 
causes which I have recited contributed largely, also, to 
the embari'assmcnt of the question of jurisdiction. A 
murder Avas committed in one part of the country, and 
the murderers were apprehended in anofher, perhaps 
some hundreds of miles distant from the scene of the 

ranco of the object of their visit, the selves. Serious collisions have in con- 
Government orders, wlien produced, are sequence arisen, in which several of 
treated with the utmost contempt; and my men have at times been severely 
if the party do not quietly take their wounded, and at others treated with 
departure, they arc generally forced to the greatest indignity/’-— [Ca;) tom 
do so by the armed men stationed at co/m to Cap! am Bet/nolds, Preface to 
tlie place on the part of the Jagheer- Captain Slcevian's Beport^ 
dars, or by the armed villagers them- 
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atrocity. To limit tlic jurisdiction in sucli a case to the 
particular Zillali in which the crime was committed, was 
to throw u]) all sorts of difficulties and delays, and almost 
to ensure the ])risoner’s escape. These impediments to 
the strict and prompt administration of justice were won- 
derfully protective of Thuggee. The more complicated 
tin; machinery, and the more formal the proceiLure of our 
courts, the belter for these professional stranglers. They 
throve upon the legal niceties and the judicial reserve of 
tlio Englisli tribunals, and laughed our llegulations to 
scorn. 


It was wisely determined, therefore, after due con- 
sideration 1)}' the su])reme Government of India, to 
make tiie case of 'riiuggeo an exceptional case, and to 
sanction a relaxed ap})lication of existing laws and regu- 
lations to members of the great fraternity of Thugs. 
Accordingly an Act was ]u\ssed in 1836, by which a 
man convicted of belonging, or haraig lielongcd, to a 
gang of Thugs was rendered amenable to imprisonment 
for life, Avhilst at the same time, prisoners accused of 
Thuggee were made liable to tlie jurisdiction of any of 
the Company’s Courts, without reference to the locality 
of the alleged offence, and the formality of the i\Iaho- 
niedan Fulwah Avas dispensed Avitli as a preliminary 
to the trial of this class of ])roscril)ed offenders.* The 


* The act- bein^ conveniently short, 
I may as well gfive it in a note: 

Act XXX., 1830. (1) “ It is hereby en- 
acted, that whatever shall be proved to 
have belouf^ed, either before or after the 
passinjjfof tliis Act, to any cfang of Thn^cfs, 
either within or without tlic territories 
of the East India ('oinpany, sliall be 
punished with iinprisonineiit for life 
with hard labor. (2) And it is hereby 
enacted, that every person accused of 
the ofTence made punishable by this 
Act, may be tried by any court, which 
would have been competent to try him, 
if his oflence had been committed with- 
in the Zillah, where that court sits, 
anything to tlie contrary, in any Re- 


gulation contaiiiotl, notwithstanding. 
(3) And it is hereby enacted, that no 
court shall, on a trial of any person 
accused of the oOence made punishable 
by this Act, require any Eutwali from 
any law officer.” 

A Bupxdomentary Act (No. XVIIL 
of 1837) decreed that; “any person 
charged ^vitb murder by Q'lniggee, or 
with the ofTence of belonging to a gang 
of Thugs, made punishable by Act No. 
XXX. of 1836, may be committed by 
any magistrate, or joint magistrate, 
within the territories of the East India 
Company, for trial before any criminal 
court competent to try such person on 
such charge.” 
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good cflect of those enactments were soon felt. They 
were all that the Thuggee oilicers needed to (uiable 
them to carry out the great Avork which was ydaced in 
their hands. The strong defences of the Tiiug gangs 
were now struck down, d'liey lind no longer our igno- 
rance on the one side, and our judicial over-scrupnlous- 
ness on the (,)tlicr, to protect them. So the work of 
sujApression went on bravely, '^^fhe gangs ay ere hunted 
doAAui ; our gaols Averc fdled Avith I'lnigs ; conviction 
and condemnation avct’c^ jio hniger unattainable ends; 
and a great institution Avhich had e.xisled for centuric'- 
AAms broken Aip in a fcAv years. 

I do not say that there i.s no such thing as 'Jhiuggec, 
at the present time, in any ])art of the Com]Aan}''s d(»- 
ininions. It is [)r()i)a])le that still an occasional traA'clIer 
may, from time to time, be strangled b\' the Avayside. 
But the cases arc foAV in numbei’, and com])aratively 
insignificant in character. The system is destroyed ; the 
profession is ruined ; the Guild is scattered, ncA'er again 
to be associated into a great corporati; liody. Tin; craft 
and the mystery of Thuggee will no longer lie handed 
doAvn from father to son. A few English oilicers, acting 
under the orders of the sujireme administrative autho- 
rities, have purged India of this great yadlution. If avc 
have done notliing else 1‘or the country, avc have (hme 
this one uood thiuu. It Avas a great achievement — a 

O CD 

great \dctory. And it is one to be conteni] dated Avitli- 
out any abatement of satislaction, or any reservation of 
praise. 

It is a greater exploit than the conquest of Sindh 
or the Punjab, or tlie annexation of Pegu; and the 
names of the commanchu' of that little arniA’' of Thug- 
hunters and of his unflinching lieutenants, ought, in CAmry 
History of India, to haAm honorable mention, and by 
every student of that history to be held in grateful re;- 
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ineinbrancc. I cannot conclude this chapter bettor than 
by the mention of them. They are Sleeman, Borth- 
rvick,* liamsay, Keynolds, Malcolm, Etwall, Hollings, 


^ Two examples of captured 

by Captain, now Colonel, Borthwiek, 
are triven in a note at pane 372 , from 
( ■olonel Sleeman's Report. But the first 
of these is so remarkable, not only for 
the iiuerestirijj eliaracter of its details, 
but also from tlie cireiiinstanees of its 
bcin.fi: an account of the capture of, I 
believe, tlie first considerable ^lang of 
Daeoits eonvieted and punished in any 
part of India, that I am induced to give 
in tliis ])l:ieenn ami)hfied version of the 
story almost in tlie words that it was 
related to me ; (Captain Bortlnvick 
was at the time Political Agent of the 
w(‘stern division of the province of 
IMalvva, in Avhich the priiuhpalily of 
Jxutlain is compreln'iided. Tlie chief of 
this state was then a minor — a eircum- 
stanee which occasioned a more fro- 
(luent and minute interference in the 
administration of its iiffairs than com- 
monly characterised our political coutib)! 
over the native states of that province. 

situated, tin* Political Olficer was 
necessarily kept constantly informed of 
all that transpired, both by the Aklibar- 
iXoweso, or news-writer, whom he had 
stationed in the principality for the 
purpose, and by the minister himself of 
tin* state, in tiie course of alino.^t 
daily communications from these indi- 
viduals, Borthwiek received an account 
stating that five bodies of the Bunny ah 
or Sudookar class had been liiscovered 
in the jungle, a few paces from the high 
road, ten or twelve miles to the soutli- 
waril of Uutlani, the capital of the stale. 
They were slightly covereil with stones, 
and had the appearance of having been 
recently murdered, dlie part of the 
country where these bodies were stated 
to have been discovered, was nnudi in- 
festt*d by predatory Bbeels, and on 
reading the report, Berth wick's first 
impression was that the crime hrul been 
committed by them. The unusual 
atrocity of it, however, determiued the 
British agent immediately to proceed 
to Rutlam and investigate the case. 
The inquiry was accordingly com- 
menced ; hut it had not proceeded far 
before Borthwiek saw that the Bhcols 
were in no way concerned in the 
murders, but that the perpetrators were 


evidently Thugs. At the same time it 
transpired that six or eight days pre- 
viously, about wdiich time it was sup- 
posed tliat the murders must have been 
committed, a large body of travellers 
bad passed through that part of the 
country along the liighway towards 
llindo.stan. They had the appearance, 
and, indeed, gave out that they were 
pilgrims returning to their homes, after 
having paid their devotions at a shrine 
of pcculitir sanctity in the we.5torn part 
of Guzerat. All thi.s tended so strongly 
to excite Bo^Thwick's suspicions tliar. 
these travellers were the authors of 
this atrocious deed, that he resolved 
upon taking immediate measures for 
arresting llicrn. It was observed that 
they were travelling very leisurely, but, 
after tlu^ lapse of so many days, they 
could hardly Jiave ])roceeilcd to a 
distance of less than 100 miles. Re- 
solved, however, uiion making the at- 
tempt to ellect their sd/ure, and hav- 
ing obtained from ditfereiit persons, 
wlio liad well observed and even con- 
versed with some of them, a full tic- 
scrijdion of tlieir appearance, he de- 
s})atched a party of native horsemen, 
under the command of a smart and 
intt'lligenl ofiicer, in pursuit of them, 
with the stricte.st orders, wlien once he 
came up with them, not to lose sight of 
them until they were secured and 
brought in for examination. Furni.slied 
Avith a description of the supposed gang, 
and with requisitions on the local au- 
thorities of the A^illuges and districts 
through Avhieh tiiey avouUI have to 
pass, calling upon them in the name of 
the British Government to aflbrd him 
every assistance iii their power to otfqct 
this object, the parly set out in pursuit. 
It was only at the village of Dekhola, 
about 150 miles from Rutlam, whence 
they were despatched, that they came 
up with the gang. Having satisfied 
himself that they Avere the people of 
Avhom he Avas in pursuit, the olficer 
Avent to the principal man of the place 
and presented his requisition for aid; 
but finding the latter Avas unable to 
gi\"c him the assistance he required 
(the village being a small and poor 
one), he had recourse to a piece of 
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Lowis, Graliam, Paton, Riddell, Ludlow, Birch, Mile;’, 
Marsh, Whiteford, and others of good service and good 


strategy, which is worthy to he held in 
remembrance for the sake of its own 
cleverness as well as for its excellent 
results. The Government of India had 
established a strict monopoly of opium 
over !Malwa, whicli had then existed for 
some time, and these very liorsemcn 
formed a portion of tlio body of troops 
employed by Captain Bortliwick, and 
posted at llic dilfercnt commanding 
outlets to prevent tlic unauthorised 
export of the drug. So it occurred to 
the officer, on finding tlic village could 
not sui^ply him with means sufficient 
to use coercion, to take advantage of 
this circumstance — to denounce the 
gang as smugglers, and charge them 
with having c.ontraband opium in their 
possession. Too glad to find there was 
not the slighte.d insinuation thrown out 
as to their real characters, lhe> were 
eager with their oilers to submit their 
luggage at once to tlie officer’s inspec- 
tion. TJiis, however, not suiting his 
purjiGse, he i)re tended that no inspec- 
tion at so paltry a village, where there 
were no autliorities of sufficient im- 
portance to testify to tlic result, would 
be satisfactory to the British Agent, 
and signitieJ his desire to have it made 
at a place where it could be elfectcd in 
a more open and authoritative maimer. 
After some hesitation on the jiart of 
the gang they agreed to go buck with 
him to Bhnlwara, a stage to the south- 
ward of Dckhola, Avhich they had ^lassed 
a day or two before. AtBliulwara there 
was a largebody of Sebundios, or police 
soldiers, wliicli, on arriving there, the 
authorities, in compliance with the 
requisition iircsented by llie officer, 
placed at his disjiosal. lie now con- 
sidered he had sufficient means to make 
a capture of the gang, and tliinking it 
no longer necessary to disguise his sus- 
picions ami intentions regarding them, 
openly charged them will! being Thugs, 
and declared his determination to carry 
them before Captain Bor th wick, to be 
subjected to a strict examination. 
Boldly and clamorously they attempted 
to repel the charge. They declared 
themselves to be innocent a.ml iiiofFcii- 
sivc people returning from their pilgrim- 
age to shrines in the west of Guzerat. 
To all this he paid no attention, but 


was not a little staggered on a paper 
being presented to him by one of llie 
leaders, which was asserted to be a 
passport of the English Government, 
under the protection of which ho (the 
leader) declarcil they were travelling. 
Tliis caused doubt and anxiety to the 
officer, which, however, was in some 
measure appeased by considering the 
strictness of his orders, and in feeling 
assured that if it came to pass that a 
mistake had been made, every allow- 
ance would be shown to him. All his 
fears, however, were speedily dispelled 
by one of the gang, in a paroxysm of 
fear, coining to him and confessing that 
they were Thugs, and ottering, if his 
life were assured to him, to make a full 
disclosure of all their proceedings. This 
was a contingency for which Captain 
Borthwiek had fortiinalely prcpare^l 
Jiirn, and he aecordingly on the instant 
separated this prollered approver from 
the gang, and kejit liiin from tliat mo- 
ment away from all intercourse witli 
his comrades. In tlu‘ mean while 
(kiptaiu Borthwiek himself, after di;- 
spateliing the officer and party from 
Ilutlam, proceetled to »k>ura, a small 
town twenty miles to the nortli of the 
former, there to await tin* result of the 
measures lie liad taken. hJliortly after- 
wards he receive(l a report from the 
officer of the success that had attended 
him, which was speedily followed by 
his arrival at rJoura, witli the gang in 
his custody. Bortliwick immediately 
entered upon the examination of the ap- 
prover. ( )f the information wliich was 
thereby elicited, that ])art whicli con- 
tained afull and particular account of the 
murders committed by the gang, from 
the time they passed Kiitlam until they 
were overtaken at Dckhola, claimed 
Ids immediate attention, tt'he niiprover 
gave an account of no less tlian 
eiglitcon ditterent murders committed 
in that short interval; and in order to 
conlirm this part of his evidence, Capt. 
Borthwiek sent him the following day 
under a guard, and accompanied by a 
native writer, to note all that transpired 
along the line of road upon which tlie 
murders were stated by him to have 
been perpetrated. In every instance 
stated, the place where the body of the 
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repute. Many of these were afterwards distinguished as 
agents for the supjwession of professional Dakoitec. But 
to this important subject I must devote another chapter. 

murdered person was deposited was nients was obtained ; and other ap- 
pointed out. The several bodies were provers having come forward, the guilt 
disinterred, and each instance was of the gang, individually and collec- 
verified by the village authorities lively, was fully cstablislied by a mass 
nearest to the spots. Tlius a complete of incontrovertible proof,” 
corroboration of the approver’s state- 
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CHAPTER in. 

Dakoitec — Its Antiquity — Measures of Warren Ilastini^s — Hereditary Kobber 
Castes — Tlieir Customs — Local Dakoitce — Complicity of the Zemindars and 
Moostajirs — Etlects on the Suppression of Dakoitce — Appointment of a 
Special Commissioner for Lower Bengal — Kew Act — Clencral Kcniarks. 

The efforts of these energetic and indefatigable officers 
at the head of the Thuugee Estublishuient had hitherto 
been mainly directed to the suppression of that great 
crime wliich gave the name to tlieir Department. But 
when they had reason to believe that their measures had 
broken up the greater number of gangs, and suppressed 
the activity of the c*vil, if they had not wholly rooted it 
out, they began to address themselves to the eradication 
of another foul disease of cognate origin and kindred 
aspect, which, if not so terrible to contemplate, was more 
extensively disseminated, and scarcely less fatal in its 
effects upon the general peace and liappiness of the 
people. 

It was no new thing to the comprehension of English 
residents in India aD this time that robberies, attended 
with violence, often, indeed, with murder, were frequently 
committed in dwelling-houses by gangs of armed men. 
For three-quarters of a century had these gang-robbers 
been known as .Dakoits, and every one in Ii^^ia, or, in- 
deed, every one with the commonest knowledge of India 
and her affairs, knew well that Dakoitee, or gang-robbery, 
was a crime of very frequent occurrence in all parts of 
Hindostan. Ever since we had established qiolice-bands 
to capture, and law-courts to try, offenders of any kind, 
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we had been capturing and trying Dakoits, and passing- 
laws against them, tinged with more or less of the severity 
or the leniency of tlie times. In the days of Warren 
Hastings, when a sort of unscrupulous vigor, not in 
eflect so injurious to humanity as it seems to be in 
description, was brought to bear upon the disorders of 
the country, it was decreed that not only should every 
convicted Dakoit be executed in his own village, but 
that the village shoidd be lined “ according to the enor- 
mity of the crime, each inhabitant according to his 
substance, and that the family of the criminal -should 
become the slaves of the slate, and be disposed of for 
the general benefit and convenience of the people, ac- 
cording to the discretion of Government.”'^ 


* General llogiila lions for the Ad- 
ministration of Justice, August, 1772. 
This measure was recommended by the 
Committee of Circuit at Cossiinbazaar. 
The arguments with which they sup- 
port it are curious: — “ We have judged 
it necessary to add to the regulations a 
luoposal for the supiiression and extir- 
liation of Dakoits, Avjiich will a])pcar 
to be dictated by a spirit of rigor and 
violence very diderent from the caution 
and lenity of our other propositions, as 
it in some respects involves the inno- 
cent with the guilty. We wish a milder 
expedient could be suggested, but we 
much fear that this evil has acquired 
a great degree of its strength from the 
tenderness and moderation wliich our 
Government has exercised towards 
these banditti, since it has inler- 
fered in the internal protection of the 
provinces. We confess tliat the means 
which wc propose can in nowise be 
reconcileablc to the spirit of onr own 
constitution ; but till that of Bengal 
shall attain the same perfection, no 
conclusion can be drawn from the 
English law's that can properly be ap- 
plied to tho%ianners or state of this 
country. * * * Wc have many 

instances of their meeting death w ith 
the greatest insensibility ; it loses, 
tlierefore, its cifect as an example, but 
when executed in all the forms and 
terrors of law in the midst of the 


neighbours and relations of tlio cri- 
minal ; when these arc treated as ac- 
cessories to hi.s guilt, and his family 
de[)rived of their liberty, and separated 
for ever from each other, cveiy pas- 
sion which before served as an incentive 
to guilt, now becomes subservient to 
the purposes of society, by turning 
tlicm from a vocation in which all they 
hold dear, besides life, become forfeited 
by their conviction ; at the same time 
their families, instead of being lost to 
the community, are made useful mem- 
bers of it, by being adopted into those 
of the more civilised inhabitants. The 
ideas of slavery, borrowed from onr 
American colonies, wdll make every 
moditication of it appear, in the eyes 
of our own countrymen in England, a 
horrible evil. But it is far otherwise 
in this country ; here slaves arc treated 
as the children of the families to which 
they belong, and often ac(iulre a much 
Jiappier state by their slavery than 
they could have hoped for by the en- 
joyment of liberty, so that in cifect 
the apparent rigor thus exercised on 
the children of convicted robbers, will 
be no more than a change of condi- 
tion, by wliich they wdll be no sufferers, 
though it will operate as a w'arniug on 
others, and is the only means which 
W'c can imagine capable of dissipating 
these desperate and abandoned societies 
wliich subsist on the distress of the 
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But altbough in tliose days our early administrators 
were not without some general knowledge of the habits 
of this “ race of outlaws, living from father to son in a 
state of warfare against society,’’* though it was known 
that Dakoitcc was something more than an accident, a 
casual blot, a superficial excrescence, it had been but 
imperfectly ascertained to what extent, and in what per- 
fection, it was an integral institution. But when the 
same process that had been applied to the exposition 
of Thuggee, with all its systematised enormities, its 
creeds, and its rituals, was brought to bear upon the 
kindred crime of Dakoitcc, there was found to be as 
much system in it, as stern a faith, as engrossing a super- 
stition. It Avas seen then that. Dakoitcc was the normal 
condition of Avhole tribes born and bred to the jirofession, 
that there Avere robber-castes in India just as there Averc 
soldier-castes or Avriter-castes, and that men went out 
to prey upon the property of their felloAvs — and, if need 
be, on their lives — Avith strict religious observance of 
sacrament and sacrifice, strong in the belief that they 
Avere only fulfilling their destiny, and doing good service 
to the deity Avhom they adored. 

I do not mean that there Avas no such thing as acci- 
dental Dakoitcc — that men not bred and born to the 


general community.” The logic of this 
seems rather to halt in the concluding 
passages; for if the sale of the families 
of the Dakoits was calculated to better 
their condition and enhance tlieir liap- 
piness, it could not hayc operated as a 
very effectual warning. The Commit- 
tee of Circuit seem to have recom- 
mended the proposed measure as a 
severe and deterring punishment, and 
then taken the greatest trouble to de- 
monstrate that it would be no punish- 
ment at all. — [^Lelter of the Committee of 
Circuit at Cossimbazaar, August 15, 
1772, in Colehr Qoke's Digest Supple- 
meniarif VolumeJ] 

^ Warren Hastings (1773). The fol- 
lowing description of the Dakoit bands, 
written eighty years ago, shows that 


our predecessors in India had a very 
fair general knowledge of the subject: 
— “ The Dakoits of Bengal are not, like 
the robbers in England, individuals 
driven to such desperate courses by 
sudden want. They are robbers by 
profession, and oven by birth ; they arc 
formed into regular communities, and 
their families subsist by the spoils 
which they bring home to them ; they 
are all, therefore, alike criminal 
wretches who liave placed themselves 
in a state of declared war with Govern- 
ment, and are, therefore, wholly ex- 
cluded from every benefit of its laws.” 
— [Letter from the Committee of Circuit 
to the Council of Fort Willum^ dated at 
Cossimhazaar^ August 15, 1772. Cole- 
brooke's Digest Supplementary Volume.'] 
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profession never, under the force of accidental circum- 
stances, took to Dukoiteo for a liveliliood — ^Ijut that it 
was established upon a broad basis of hereditary caste, 
and was, for the most part, an organic state of society. 
“ I have always followed the trade of my ancestors — 
Dakoitce,” said Lukha, a noted Dakoit, who subsecpiently 
became approver. “ My ancestors held this profession 
before me,” said another, “and we train boys in the 
same maimer. In my caste, if there were any honest 
persons, f.c., not robbers, they would be turned out and 
not kept with us.” The first of these belonged to a 
robber-tribe known as Budducks, one of the largest 
and most exclusive of the deprcdational castes ; the 
other Avas of the tribe of Hurrees. Sometimes boys 
were adopted into tlie.sc robber-castes. “ I Avas hitherto 
a Beree by caste,” said another ajiprover, “ and converted 
into a Khcejack (another robber-tribe) by one of Jceteen 
of that caste, avIio, seeing me begging and distressed, 
took me under his protection, and gaAm me maintenance.” 
Sometimes they married into a robber-caste, and took 
up the trade Avitli their Avives. Sometimes they inherited 
the profession from the mother’s side. “Man Singh, a 
A'cry noted leader of Budducks,” said the same Juklia, 
Vhose evidence I have above quoted, “AvasaGosaen 
and not a Dakoit, but he united himself to a Budduck 
Avoman, by Avhom he had Man Singh. This man had 
been engaged in a hundred enterprises.” 

Such, read by the light throAvn upon this deeply inte- 
resting subject by the investigations of our British officers, 
Avere the hereditary robber-castes of India; the Budducks, 
the Kheejucks, the Ilurrces, the Dosads, and others. 
The gangs* composed of these men, were for the most 
part distinguished by their exclusiveness and uniformity. 
Dakoitee was conducted by them Avith all becoming 
solemnity; it Avas, like Thuggee, a mysterious institution 
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not to "be lightly approached — one into the hallowed 
precincts oi" which admission was to be obtained only by 
formal initiation. But though there were robber-castes, 
and many gangs of Dakoits composed of these exclusive 
fraternities, all Dakoitec was not of this constitutional 
character. There were gangs of a less formal and select 
kind — gangs composed of men of diflerent tribes,*' often 
strangers to each other; and tliere were Dakoits not of 
the hereditary class, lay members, as it were, of the pro- 
fession, wlio troubled themselves little about presiding 
goddesses, and set about their work in a less scientific 
way. But although in these gangs might be discerned a 
fusion of many castes, they all seemed to rally round the 
men of the hereditary robber-castes, Avithout whose 
agency they believed that they could accomplish little. 
“ A convicted Dakoit in the Purneah gaol,” Avrites an 
intelligent officer of the Thuggee Department, to avIiosc 
investigations avc arc indebted for much of our know- 
ledge of the roblicr-castes of India, “Ifoni Avdiom I sought 
information, confessed to me his having been Avith three 
different gang-leaders, Avith Avhom he had been concerned 
in ten different Dakoitees Avithin the Purneah district. 
These gangs were promiscuously composed, but the 
nucleus Avas composed of the robber-castes, and he laid 
it doAvn as a rule, Avell knoAvn by the robber fraternity, 
that no gang could retain its organisation and efficiency 
without an admixture of the \ja?iam cJiors^ as lie styled 
them, or ‘ born robbers.’ This man Avas one of the in- 
dustrial castes Avhich are called by the robber-castes 

* “ The Budducks,” said an approver 24 miles), others only 1 or 2 coss (2 or 
of one of the local Purneah gangs, “ dc- 4 miles), therefore, those who live near 
predate with men of their own caste them arc well known to all, and those 
alone, and no others ; and wo in this who live far off arc only known to 
part of the country depredate wdtli Moostajirs and Sirdars, The members 
people of all castes, and the houses of of the gang, then, do not all know caclx 
the different men are not in one place, other, but only the Sirdars and Moo- 
but various distances remote the one stajirs know all/— [EviV/cnce 
from the other, some 10 or 12 coss (20 or MistiyJ] 
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‘ /rmwar*',’ a common term for simplicity and clownish- 
ness in India, but by which is here meant the uninitiated. 
He assured me that his ‘ oostad^ or teacher, was a Dosad 
(a notorious robber-caste), and that on one occasion, 
when he proposed to set up a gang himself, this man 
told him that without the assistance of the hereditary 
robber-castes, no gang ever was or ever could be esta- 
blished, for that to them alone had descended, through a 
long line of ancestors, the ‘ ibn^ or secret lore necessary 
for the purpose.”* 

This at all events was something to know — but there 
was much more to bo known. The hereditary robber- 
castes constituted the aristocracy of deprcdational crime. 
They were the leaders and instructors of these organised 
bands of robbers— %tho pivots upon whicli the whole 
machinery turned. Every gang was more or less regu- 
lated by them, but every gang was not mainly composed 
of them. The most noticeable thing of all was the 
extraordinary extent of these deprcdational leagues — 
the thousands of members that they numbered. There 
seemed, indeed, to be a network of organised plunder 
spread over the whole face of the country. It was a 
tremendous suggestion which staggered the credulity, 
and baffled the comprehension even of men accustomed 
to the excesses of great criminal leagues. But they set 
themselves to work vigorously — to learn all they could, 
and do all they could — believing that as they had 
stricken down Thuggee, Dakoitee could not stand up 
much longer before the ikbal of the Company. 

The first approaches to a full understanding of the 
subject were made without stumbling on any great 
difficulties. The greater the segregation of this or that 
class, the easier is it to trace out and to illustrate its 
idiosyncrasies. Now the Budducks and Khejucks were 
not only exclusive, but migratory castes. They carried 

* MS, Notes of Captain Hippisley Marsh, 

2 c 
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on tlicir depredations at a distance from their own 
homes, and set out in gangs composed entirely of their 
own fraternity. It was as easy to elicit a full revelation 
of the practices and observances of the Budducks or 
Khejucks, as of their fellow-adventurei’s, the Thugs. 
Indeed, our previous investigations into the physiology 
of the one, facilitated our enquiries into the habits of 
the other, and guided us more directly to the truth. 
There were many points of analogy between them. 
They had a secret dialect, and secret signs. They 
assumed various disguises. They oflered up sacrifices. 
As with the Thugs, so with the Budducks, the goat 
was the favorite victim. They consulted the auspices. 
They had the same overflowing faith in the cry of the 
jackal. They swore oaths of fidelity and secrecy. They 
were altogether the same sort of comfortable religionists, 
with the same utter disregard for the liappiness of their 
fellow-men.* 

The ordinary practice of these gangs was to set out, 
after the usual ritual preliminaries, in parties of thirty, 
or forty, disguised as travellci's, or ])ilgriins, or bird- 
catchers, or anything else that might promise good 
chance of concealment. The principal implement of 
their profession was the spear, d'he spear-head they 
carried about with them, concealed on their persons ; 


* Captain Marsli says that the habits 
and organisation of the robber-castes of 
Purneah were analogous with those of 
the Budducks of Western India. “ It is 
wonderful/’ he obseryes, “how perfectly 
similar are the habits and organisation 
of the Western Budducks and of the 
robber-castes of the Purneah district. 
No Buddiick can exist without wine — 
i. fermented liquor-— ditto, the robbers 
of Purneah. No Budduck reaches full 
manhood without being initiated into 
the mysteries and dialects of the caste 
— ditto, the robber castes of Purneah, 
No Budduck ever heartily consents to 
till the soil, but will escape it on the 
first opportunity — ditto, the robber- 
castes of Purneah. The little land they 


till is only to make a show, and screen 
their real profession. No Budduck 
gang would ever dream of attacking a 
house without the preliminary rites and 
jioojah of Kalce — ditto, the gangs of the 
rolibcr-castcs of Purneah. Every Bud- 
duck Dakoit has a peculiar fashion of 
girding his breast, back, and loins, so 
as to offer no impediment to his move- 
ments, and to protect him from blow s, 
a fashion not used by any description 
of peaceable men — ditto, the l^uriicah 
robber-castes. All this I have learnt 
from their own lips and their own 
showing .” — [From cm unJiniUied deniU 
vfficktl Letter from Captain Marsh to 
Major Sleeman,'] 
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the handles they either converted into walking-sticks, or 
buried in a convenient place. One of the party sent on 
in advance, or some confederate at a distance — a corre- 
sponding member of the society — cither brought or sent 
in tidings to the cflTect that he “ had his eye on a rich 
house.” A full description of tlic locality — of the build- 
ing itself, of its inhabitants, of the probable means of 
defence, as far as they could be ascertained, was com- 
municated to the leaders of the gang ; and then the 
night and hour of the attack being determined upon, 
the gang was duly mustered, and an estimate formed of 
its adequacy to the intended enterprise. If the party 
were not considered strong enough to secure success, 
some “ auxiliaries ” were called in. These were mem- 
bers of robber-tribes, or local Dakoits, resident in the 
neighbouring villages. With their party thus augmented 
they took counsel together, and determined on their 
plan of operations. It wms their policy then to separate 
for a day or two before the meditated attack, and then 
to meet at a given hour — an hour after night-fall — and 
to advance at once to the enterprise. They then col- 
lected the handles of their implements, fixed them into 
the spear heads and axes, prepared their torches, divested 
themselves of all their superfluous clothes, and advanced 
to the attack. 

It was always a nocturnal surprise. AVith flaming 
torches, and spears glittering in the broad light, they 
came suddenly on the sleeping inhabitants of the doomed 
house, and either roused them with their noise, or 
pricked them up with the points of their weapons. 
Thus suddenly startled from their sleep, finding them- 
selves surrounded by armed men, whose numbers their 
fear greatly exaggerated, the unhappy merchants, or 
bankers, so surprised, could seldom muster either their 
senses or their courage suflOlciently to conduct an eflec- 

2 c 2 
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live O.efence. If by any cbance tlie resistance was obsti- 
nate, tbcDakoits, wlio had not ahvays the stoutest licarts 
to sustain them, were in a fair way to be beaten back. 
But the chances were greatly in their favor. A party 
suddenly surprised is always at a disadvantage. So it 
often happened that the luckless inhabitants, confused, 
bewildered, panic-struck, like people under the influence 
of a fearful dream, did all that they were directed to do 
— pointed out the places where their wealth Avas liiddcn, 
and went like sheep to the slaughter. 

Though the ritual formalities of Avdiich I have spoken 
may have been peculiar to particular classes of Dakoits, 
the mode of procedure here described seems to have 
been common to all. With the more demonstrative part 
of the business, indeed, Ave had been long acquainted. 
What we iioav discovered Avas not only tlic very curious 
inner history of the social organisation and religious en- 
vironments of Dakoit(;e, but all the secret mcchaiiism 
of those screens and defences, only dimly known before, 
Avhich enabled the great crime to run riot over the 
whole lenn;th and breadth of the land. That the location 
in an Indian village of numbers of professional robbers, 
ever and anon setting out on deprcdational journeys, and 
returning Avith much spoil in their hands, should be un- 
knoAvn either to the Aullagers, high or Ioav, or to the rimal 
police, AAms clearly an impossibility. It Avas a matter, 
indeed, of notoriety in the village. It could not be 
otherwise. In such cases, amongst us, knowledge is 
exposure and extermination. A gang of robbers could 
not exist for a day in an English village after their loca- 
tion were once discovered. Every influential man in 
the neighbourhood would be eager to secure their capture 
and imprisonment, and the county constabulary would 
soon beat up their haunts. But in India all this is re- 
versed. The squirearchy and the police are alike inte- 
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rested in tlio protection and sustentation of Dakoitee. 
The Zemindar and the Thannadar grow rich upon it. 
They do not foster tlie rank weed for nothing. Dakoitee 
is highly remunerative. The head man of the village 
shares the spoil with the successful robbers. He has his 
seigncural rights.* He is a harborer of thieves on a 
large scale. They come and go freely, uninterruptedly, 
so long as they are disposed to j^ay for the privilege ; and 
as their very existence depends upon the payment, they 
must perforce submit to the exaction. They are, so to 
speak, tlie servants or children of the great men, who 
supply them in time of need with food and clothing, and 
make moneyed advances to them when they set out upon 
their expeditions. Indeed, the robber-gangs are often 


* From the depositions of a Buddiick 
approver, named Lnkha, we gather a 
full-length picture of a model Zemindar 
of this kind, wliose exactions at last 
drove a i)rofitahle association of Dakoits 
clean off his estate. 

“Five hundred rupees out of this 
booty,’’ says the approver, after detail- 
ing the circumstances of a Dakoitee, 
“ were given to Thakur Dliotal Sing, 
the great landiiolder of the village in 
wliicli we resided.” 

And again, after another enteri>risc: 

“ We gave a share of one -fourth of 
tiie booty to Thakur Dliotal Sing, the 
landlord of Sepreea.” 

The fourth of the spoil, however, did 
not suHice him. lie grew more ex- 
orbitant ill Ids demands : 

“ In five or six days we reached 
home in safety; but the landlord, 
Dhotal Sing, exacted from us more 
than a fourth of this booty as his sliare. 
The rest we divided, but the rapacious 
landlord got us all seized and bound, 
and taking from us all the gold and 
bullion, gave us only one hundred 

rupees each We prepared to 

leave this man’s estate, but he implored 
us to remain, and swore solemnly never 
again to behave dislionestly to us.” 

It seems that they consented to re- 
main; but in a little time the greedy 
landlord was at his old tricks : 

“ Dhoulut and I got about a hundred 
rupees, but we had no sooner got home 


than Thakur Dhotal Sing came with 
his son and the other joined proprietors 
of the estate, seized us all, lied our 
arms behind our back, and demanded a 
fourth of our booty. Wo brought out 
one of the two hundred rupees, and de- 
clared that was all we had gained by 
the enterpri.se, but they would not be- 
lieve us. We protested and remon- 
strated, and told them that we would 
leave their estate, as it would never do 
for us to take all tlie risk and trouble 
of Dakoitee, and for them to lake all 
the profit. Tliey were a senseless set 
of peasants, and all we could say seemed 
to make no kind of impression upon 
them — as we committed Dakoitces on 
otJiers, they committed them on us. 
They were a short-siglitcd people, or 
they would have seen the advantage of 
observing the same good faith with 
us that we always observe with our 
patrons.” 

This time they acted up to their 
threats, aud betook themselves to an- 
other village : 

“Dhotal Sing,” says the ill-used 
Dakoit, “ the chief of Sepreea, was a 
rapacious man, and used to extort from 
us, in some mode or other, a good deal 
more than the fourtli of our booty, 
which we considered the seigncural, or 
Zemindaree right; so we went to reside 
in the village of Bigholee, not far 
distant.” 
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attended either by one of these landowners in person, or 
by a delegate from his immediate family. The connexion 
between them is of the closest kind. Each is necessary 
to the well-being of the other. 

The bare outside fact of this criminal participation 
of the landlords was no discovery of modern times. It 
had attracted the attention of Warren Hastings,* who 
saw at a glance tliat it was wholly impossible to suppress 
Dakoitee without proclaiming the responsibility of the 
Zemindars as accessories to the crime, and in all cases of 
conviction punishing them with as much severity as the 
active offenders.f He would have made short work of 
these nursing mothers of crime, and hung up the lattest 
Zemindar with as little compunction as the leanest 
Dakoit. As I have said before, the most vigorous mea- 
sures are often the most humane; and I have little doubt 
that if these recommendations had been carried out and 
persevered in, and a heavy blow thus struck at conniving 
landlords, avc should not now be hearing, after the lapse 
of three-quarters of a century, that around the imme- 
diate seat of the supreme Government — almost under the 


^ See Proceedings of Governor and 
Council, April ID, 1774, quoted in 
“ Colobrookc’s Digest,’' supplementary 
volume. 

At this time 1 have repeated com- 
plaints from all parts of this province 
of the multitude of Dakoits which have 
infested it for some years past, and 
have been guilty of the most daring 
and alarming excesses. I know not 
whether the knowledge of these evils 
has been officially communicated to the 
members of the Board. To me it has 
only come through the channel of 
private information, as I do not recol- 
lect to have heard the slightest intima- 
tion of them from the Zemindars, 
farmers, or other officers of the revenue ; 
which may appear extraordinary, hut 
that I am assured that the Zemindars 
themselves too frequently afford them 
protection, and that the Kyots, who are 
the principal suflerers by these ravages, 


dare not complain, it being an esta- 
blislied maxim with the Dakoits to 
punish with death every information 
given against them.” 

f TIic words of the recommendation 
are worth quoting: “That such of the 
Zemindars or farmers as shall bo con- 
victed of liaving neglected to assist the 
Foujdars in the execution of tlieir trust, 
shall he made responsible for any loss 
sustained by such misconduct, or other- 
wise fined according to the nature of 
the offence; but that all persons, of 
■whatever degree or profession, who shall 
be convicted of receiving fees or other 
pecuniary acknowledgments from rob- 
bers, knowing them to be such, or of 
abetting or conniving in any shape at 
their practices, shall be adjudged equally 
criminal with them, and punished with 
death; and that this be immediately 
made public throughout the province.^' 
— [^Warren Hastings^ 1774, ut siipra.'j 
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shadow of the vice-regal palace itself — “ gang-robberies 
have increased to such an extent that a feeling of general 
insecurity has arisen in tlie minds of the people of those 
districts.” These are the words, not of Warren Hastings, 
but of Lord Halliousie. The Governor of 1852 only 
repeats tlie complaint of the Governor of 1774. The 
immunity which the landlords have enjoyed in the inter- 
val has been the main cause of tlie perpetuation of the 
evil. We have been much too slow in our interference 
with their vested interests in robbery and murder. Lord 
Cornwallis, when he re-organised the Police Department, 
in 1792, proclaimed that landlords, convicted of being 
accessories to the commission of a robbery, should be 
“compelled to make good the value of the property, 
stolen or plundered.”* So that, even if the regulations 
had been put into elFect against 'the Zemindars, it would 
have been merely a matter of calculation with them — a 
mere question of profit and loss — the balance being pretty 
certainly in favor of the former. It is not strange, 
therefore, tliat under such regulations the landlords con- 
tinued to carry on the old trade, and to participate 
largely in the ]H'ofessional emoluments of the Dakoits. 

Warren Hastings complained that the farming system 
had a tendency to extend and perpetuate this evil. And 
the same fict is insisted upon and demonstrated on the 
evidence of the Dakoits themselves, by the present gene- 
ration of British functionaries. The small Moostajirs, 
indeed, are the great harborers of Dakoits — the great 
promotei's of Dakoitce. “ There could be no Dakoitee 
without the Moostajirs,” was the statement almost in- 

* “ Landholders and fanners of land effectual assistance to prevent their 
arc not in future to he considered re- escape, or omitted to afford every assist- 
sponsible for robberies committed in anco in their power to the oificers of 
their respective estates or farms, unless Government for their apprehension, 
it shall be proved that they connived in either of which cases they will be 
at the robbery, received any part of the compelled to make good the value of 
property stolen or plundered, harbored the property stolen or jdundcred,” 
the offenders, aided, or refused to give 
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variably made by tlie approving Dakoits examined l)y 
Captain Marsh and other officers.* Old European resi- 
dents in the Mofiissil confirmed this testimony. “ It is 
ray firm opinion,” wrote an Indigo planter of long standing 
in Purnoah, “ that each and every native Moostajir must 
of necessity be a Dakoit leader, because, in the first 
instance, he must know the character of residents in his 
villages, otlierwise he would be constantly subject to 
have unprofitable tenants ; and, secondly, because it is 
utterly impossible that large gangs could assemble and 
cross the country in dilferent directions at night without 
being stopped by the heads of villages, and as the ap- 
provers themselves say that no gang will dare to move 
out without a Moostajir, it appears to mo beyond all 
doubt that one or two Moostajirs arc the actual leaders 
of every Dakoit- gang. ”f 

It would seem, too, if the evidence of the approvers 
is to be trusted, that if there could be no Dakoitee without 
the assistance of the Moostajks, neither could there be 
Moostajirs without the assistance of the Dakoits. “There 
is no petty Moostajir,” said one man, “ free from con- 
nexion with Dakoitee ; and whoever lias a repugnance so 


A few specimens of tlie evidence 
on tins head, contained in the Ollicial 
Reports, will suffice: 

Question . — If the Moostajir be not in 
league, cannot the professional robbers 
practise Dakoitee? 

Answer.^—lt cannot bo done without 
the Moostajir. — [^Evidence of Hazaree 
Dhurkar.^ 

Question . — Can there be no Dakoitee 
without Moostajirs? 

Answer , — There can be no Dakoitee 
without Moostajirs, for, through their 
influence, the Thannah people cannot 
lay hold of us robbers from fear of the 
Moostajirs; and the use of the Moos- 
tajirs is this, that they find the robbers 
in food and clothes, and lend them 
money, and give them liquor, and in 
every way protect our families and 
ourselves. This is the use of Moosta- 
jirs . — lEvidence of Suroofa Hulwaee.'] 


Question . — Since the Moostajir knows 
he has robbers in his villages, docs he 
make no effort to turn them out ? 

Answer . — If he gains much by re- 
maining, why should he turn thorn out? 
lie keeps them for Ids own benefit. — 
\^Evidenee of Jhubban, approver.^ 

Question , — Is this true, that without 
a Moostajir or Sirdar, no Dakoitee can 
take place? 

Answer . — If the Moostajirs do not 
join, and there be no Sirdar, how could 
poor robbers commit Dakoitee ? without 
the command of the Moostajir and the 
Sirdar no Dakoitee can be carried on. 
Under disguise of landholders the Moos- 
tajirs set Dakoitee on foot . — [^Evidence of 
Jhubban, Kuraria.^ 

f Evidence relating to Dakoitee, 
printed in Calcutta. 
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to connect himself, will not take a Moostajirce.” “With- 
out being a rogue,” said another man, “a Moostajir’s 
profession could not be carried on. No class of rogues 
come up to the Moostajirs. ... If tliere were no 
robbers in the village, then none would take Moosta- 
jiree, and now every class of men become Moostajirs 
in this hope that they may share in the spoils of Dakoitee.” 
“ Moostajii'ee of villages,” said a third, “ is taken for 
purposes of Dakoitee. . . . By becoming a Moostajir 

lie cannot manage Avithout forming a connexion Avith 
Dakolts.” There is every reason to consider this evidence 
to be trustworthy, as far as it goes. It relates, hoAvever, 
almost entirely to a particular part of the country and 
the extent to Avhich the evil prevails in other parts may 
not bo safely predicated from it. But the complicity, 
after one fashion or another, of the landholders, Avhether 
Zemindars or Moostajirs, in tlie depredations of the 
Dakoits, is not local and accidental, but general and con- 
tinual. The same system, Avith slight superficial vari- 
ations, Avdiich prevails in Bengal, prevails also in Oude.f 
The landholders are the arch-offenders. 

Associated Avith them, in the protection of the more 
active criminals, are the equally corrupt members of the 
police. This Avas no ucav discovery, Warren Hastings 
had as clear a perception of the fact as any Superintendent 
of Police in the present day. But although the Indian 
constabulary force has been modelled and re-modelled — 
though first one system has been tried and then another, 
every description of organisation that has yet been at- 
tempted has been found to be equally inefficacious for the 


* The Purneah district. tectiiig landlord was a powerful Zeniin- 

t With certain variations, of course dar. In the instances cited by the 
dependent upon the nature of the Khejucks of the Xhirneah district, the 
landed tenures. In the example, which territorial oifendors were principally 
we have quoted from the evidence of a small Mooslajirs, or Eevenuc-farmers. 
Budduck practising in Oude, the pro- 
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protection of life and property, and the detection and pu- 
nishment of crime. Instead of protecting lil’e and pro- 
perty, these men, under whatever name they draw a 
certain amount of salary, whether they belong to the 
regular police, or are the village watch, only protect 
rapine and disorder. To such at least point their own 
unaided instincts; but European siij)eriutcndenco, though 
powerless hitherto to convert the Indian police into an 
effective body, has done something to control its excesses. 
There is still much more to be done. It is the weakest 
point of our Indian administration. But to break up a 
gigantic league of tliis kind, a coidedcracy between the 
landlords and the police so contrived, so glossed over — 
each playing into the hands ol' the othe]' — as to baffle 
almost every effort to convict the sus])eetc(l oflenders of 
actual participation in the delinquencies of the Dakoits, is 
a work of no very easy accomplishment for a handful of 
European strangers. The network (.)f this foul conspiracy 
stretches up to the very doors of the magistraUfs cut- 
cherry. It embraces all classes, from the Avcalthy 
Zemindar and the influential Amlali to the ill-paid and 
insignificant village watchman, who, perhaps, is a mem- 
ber of a robber-caste.* The more intricate the machinery 


* See tlie following evidence of u 
Dakoit approver: 

Question . — What class of people be- 
come Chokcedars (watchmen) ? 

A Hswer. — Dosaiid, H urrec, K urraria, 
&c., &c. (robber-castes) ; these princi- 
pally furnish tlio Ckokeedars. 

Question. —In the course of the month 
what does such person realise ? 

Answer . — Two rupees a month for 
each Chokeedar is levietlon the Uyots ; 
and they (the Ckokeedars) realise a great 
deal from thieves and robbers and Da- 
koitSy and this is the real reason wliy 
they undertake to bo watclimon — to 
feather their own nests --else no one 
would willingly undertake so detestable 
an occupation. 

Question . — Do the Ckokeedars ever go 
on Dakoitee ? 


Answer. — No: they do not go on Da- 
koitee, but know all abnut the Dakoits. 
Whoever leaves his house for Dakoitee, 
he does so with tlie knowledge of tlie 
Ckokeedars ; and they do not go on Da- 
k(nfec for this reason, that in a village 
all kinds of people dwell ; if any person 
should be distrovered absent by the Naka- 
IhiJtuudazy he would be reported to the 
Thannadar (native police superinten- 
dent), therefore, the watchmen at night 
do not leave their village, but go on the 
rounds and set robberies on foot, and 
take share from robbers and Dakoits, — 
[Kvidenec of Bokai, Mistry, taken by 
Captain Maisky July 19, 1842.] 

Again : 

Question. — Are the Chokeedars of 
your caste (Murrec) fill thieves ? 

— They call themselves Cho- 
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of our own law-courts, and tlie more extensive our police 
establishments, the more subtle become the contrivances 
by which the conspirators endeavour to cloak the crimes 
which they are all interested in concealing. Eighty years 
ago, Warren Hastings regretted that “ the regularity and 
precision which have been introduced into our new courts 
of justice,” should be “among the causes of the increase 
of robbers.” It is not to be doubted, I fear, that in these 
days the more complicated machinery Avhich we have 
introduced in fartherance of the improved administration 
of justice has had a tendency to raise up so many screens 
or barriers between the eye of the British functionary 
and the crimes which arc committed around him. 

Ui^oii this subject, in its gcucn'al bearings, iinjiortant as 
it is, I cannot now afford to ejilara’c. But this is the 
proper place in which to s})eak of the effects of our 
present system upon the great crime of Dakoitee. It is 
a distinguishing feature of the practice of these pro- 
fessional depredators that they adapt their ways, with 
wonderful precision, to the legal machinery which is 
brought to bear upon them — that they even turn the 
very engine which is designed for their destruction, into 
an instrument of defence. They adapt their (organisation 
to our own, and the more intricate it is the greater are 
their chances of evasion and escape. “The English,” 
writes an oilicer of great intelligence and experience in 
the intiicacies of these criminal leagues, “ having divided 
the country into districts and Thannas, the robbers have 
made it a fundamental maxim and sine qud non to 
attach themselves by divisions to Thannas, in order to 
bribe every man of real and actual influence over the 
villagers to enter into a league with their paymasters — 
their principle being to sacrifice much in order to retain 

keedars, and by this deceit enp^age in and Dakoits. — {T.vulence of Jhoomuk^ 
robbery and Dakoitee ; all the Cliokee- IlurreCj taken by Captain Marshy July 
dars of the Hurree caste are robbers 20, 1842.] 
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a little ill certainty and safety. Now the two classes 
which have supreme actual influence among the village 
population are the Thannadars (with their myrmidons) 
and the Eevenue-farmers (with theirs). These then are 
the persons held in the pay of the Dakoits. To ensure 
regularity in this necessary particular, a robber-division 
is attached to a Thanna, and a subdivision to a par- 
ticular form. This robber-division is under a Sirdar 
(or chief) of robbers ; and it is among the first of his 
duties to pay monthly with his own hand the shares 
respectively of the Thannadar and the Revenue-farmer.”* 

Nor does the corruption, as I have already intimated, 
stop here. “ The Sirdars,” says another writer, an intel- 
ligent and zealous magistrate, “are men who travel 
in their palkis (palanquins), and arrange all these little 
aftairs first with the local police, ne.xt with the magis- 
trate’s Amlah, and eventually with the Sessions’ Amlah 
and the law ofllcer.”f “ In short,” to use the comprehen- 
sive words of another civil ollicer, the highest authority 
on such a subject in Jlengal, “ the wdiolc plan has been 
got up to meet our rules of evidence, and it is carried on 
with the help of our ministerial and police Amlah. ”J 
Whatever we have done, indeed, the Dakoits have turned 
our doings to their own uses — our revenue system, om 
police system, our judicial s}'stcm, have all been impressed 
into their service. Whatever may have been our admi- 
nistrative organisatiem, tliey have adapted to it, with con- 
summate skill, the organisation of their criminal leagues, 
and out-manoeuvred us at all points. 

Nor did the triumphs of these astute criminals stop short 

* iliS. Correspondence. — The same (or captains), and to each 

writer thus calculates the number of Sirdar four burglar gangs, and to every 
robbers lociited within one Thanna (or burglar gang live men each. Thus, 
police division): — “ I calculate to every l X4X‘lx4x4x 5=1280 members 
Thannadar four Kevenue -farmers resi- of the dcpredational league in one 
dent in a Thanna ; on every Revenue- Thanna.” 
farmer’s farm four Sirdars (or chiefs), f MS. Correspondence. 
with their respective divisions of rob- J Ibid. 
bers. To every Sirdar four Naib- 
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even at the doors of the Sessions Court. They readied to 
tlie very judgnient-seat. So protected by tlie Amlali, 
it would have been hard if the Dakoits could not have 
brought into court any amount of false evidence to secure 
their acquittal. It never, by any chance, happened that all, 
or even the most influential, members of a robber-gang 
were arrested ; and they who were at large never failed 
to exert themselves to obtain the lilicration of their more 
unfortunate comrades who had fallcai into the grasp of 
the law. False witnesses w^erc readily obtainable from 
among then’ own people, willing and alile to s^vour him 
off. The manner in wdiich this evidence w^as got uji was 
often very clever and interesting. “ It is quite out of my 
power,” writes Mr. AVauchope, magistrate of llooghly (of 
whoso services I sliall come to speak presently), to the 
Superintendent of Police in the Loiver Provinces, “ to de- 
scribe oil paper the delight with which the Dakoits with 
me talk about their exploits — of the pleasure parties which 
Kartich Koura, a famous Sirdar, used to take from Cal* 
cutta to his native village, whence they never returned 
without committing one or more Dakoitees ; how on one 
of these occasions their Sirdar had three of his fingers cut 
ofl’; how he, was arrested and committed to the sessions; 
ortho roars of laughter with which they give the details 
of the trial before tlu' judge, Avliere he Avas acquitted on 
the CAideiicc of a most respcctalilc Brahmin, and a still 
more respectable Kait — the first being Sirdamuud Tlia- 
koor, a first-rate leader in the gang, and the second 
Syud Mytee, hoav an approver AAith me, and only lately 
sentenced to transportation for life.”* 

A system so complete in its organisation as this Avas 
not to be put down by the ordinary judicial inachuiery 
applied to accidental offences, and by the ordinary 
ministers of the laAV. It Avas appai'cnt that, as in the 

* MS, Becords, 
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case of Tlmggec, a necessity existed for the adoption of 
specific measures of a more stringent character, and of a 
less regular type. Neither the law courts nor the law 
officers, as then constituted and appointed, were suf- 
ficient for the suppression of an evil so complex and so 
extensive. Something more required to he done. 

It was in the month of April, 1837, that the first 
I attempt was made to suppress Dakoitee liy means of 
‘ special measures directed to that one cud, and a special 
'• machinery employed for their execution. Sir Charles 
j‘ Metcalfe was, at this time, Lieutenant-GoYernor of the 
North-Western Provinces. Idle sul iject had been for some 
time pressing urgently upon the consideration of the 
authorities, and the time had now come for action. A 
Commission for the suppression of Dahoitee was esta- 
blished; and Mr. Hugh Fraser, a civil servant of good 
capacity, was appointed Coinmissiom'r, with a liberal staff 
of auxiliary subordinates. Special ])own;rs wcn’c conferred 
on him. Throughout the whole of the North-'VFestcrn Pro- 
vinces he was inv'ested witli magisterial authority. All 
the magistrates were instructed to co-operate with him, 
and the police were directed to render eveiy ]')ossible 
assistance to his agents. But the year and a half, during 
which the Commission Avas in operation, av ere distinguished 
by no important results. There Avas an attempt rather 
to strike at accidental symptoms, than to probe doAvn to 
the seat of the disease. It aimed rather at the conviction 
of Dakoits than the suppression of Dakoitee. The great 
subject itself, in all its length and breadth — in all its in- 
tricacies and complexities — Avas not sufficiently studied. 
But Sleeraan had, reduced Thuggee to its elements, and 
he was obviously the proper man to submit to a similar 
process the kindred crime of Dakoitee. He had already, 
indeed, acquired much available information regarding 
the profession^,! robber-castes; and his associates in the 
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Tliuggec Department liad approved themselves to he men 
of the right stamp to co-operate with him. The union of 
the two offices of the General Superintendent of measures 
for the suppression of Tliuggce and the Commissioner 
for the suppression of Dakoitee, seemed, indeed, to be 
recommended by many important considerations, not the 
least of Avhich was the peculiar fitness of the man who 
had long held so worthily the former appointment; and 
now Lord Auckland, at the end of the year 1838, being at 
Simlah, and holding in his own hands the government of 
the North-Western Provinces, determined to unite the 
tAYO offices under the superintendence of Colonel Slecman. 
At the commencement of the following year the junction 
was formally eflected, and from that time all the mea- 
sures for the supiiression of Dakoitee under the Bengal 
Presidency, Avith the cxce])tion of those in tlie LoAV'cr Pro- 
Aunccs, Avhich Avere conducted by the “ Superintendent of 
Police,” Avere under the direction of the man who had 
done so much to root Thuggee out of the land. 

The same system noAv Avhich had been employed so 
successfully for the extirpation of Thuggee, Avas brought 
intO])lay against the great fraternities of Dakoits. Slee- 
man’s hcad-cpiarters Averc to be in Rohilkund. His as- 
sistants were spread out all over Upper India. The plan 
noAV to be pursued Avas simjdy, as described by Sleeman 
himself, to hunt down the Dakoits by a simultaneous, 
vigorous, and Avell-sustained pursuit throughout all parts 
of India, and thereby to break up their little communities, 
and compel them to blend Avith the rest of mankind in 
public service or private industry, and by degrees to lose 
their exclusive feeling, and forget their exclusive lan- 
guage. And this Avas to be done, firstly by the agency of 
informers, Avho Avere to set our officers on the track, and 
enable us to detect the offenders ; and secondly, by spe- 
cific legislatAe enactments, to enable us to punish them. 

There Avas no scarcity of informers. Our gaols were 
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full of Dakoits. It was astoiusliiiig what a mass of ser- 
viceable information was locked up within our prison- 
walls. The whole art and mj'stery of Dakoitee was 
there to bo had for the asking. Ihofessors proud of their 
knowledge, and rejoicing in the opportunity of giving free 
vent, in voluble discourse, to the cherished reniinisconc’cs 
of bygone days, talked witliout stint to the British 
officers about their depredational achievements, and 
openly avowed the eagerness of their desires to be again 
at the exhilarating work. Tlioy could not understand 
that their profession was not as honorable as it was 
lucrative and exciting. They had no shame, and they 
had no remorse. They gloried in their exploits as 
sportsmcji do, and talked over a successful gang-robbery 
with its attendant nnu’ders as our European gentlemen 
talk over their boar-chases or tiger-hunts. “ Whilst 
talking over their excursions,” wrote one of Slecnian’s 
assistants,* “ which were to me reall}' very interesting, 
their eyes gleamed with pleasure, and beating their 
hands on their foreheads and breasts, and muttering 
some ejaculations, they bewailed tlie hardness of their 
lot, which now ensured their never being able again to 
participate in such a joyous occupation.” It was a 
pleasant life, and a lucrative employment, beside which 
the hard labor and slender earnings of honesty cut but 
a sorry figure in the eyes of the work-eschewing Hin- 
doostanee. When asked, after many years spent in 
prison, if he woidd not on regaining his liberty be- 
take himself to honest courses, the gaol-bird woidd 
always return the same discouraging answer: “No, no,” 
shaking his head and laughing, “ that would never do. 
Why should I become an honest man — work all day in 
the sun, rain, and all weathers, and earn what ? Some 
five or six pice a day ! We Dakoits lead very agreeable 

♦ Capt. W. M. Eamsay. See Colonel Sleeman’s Bhudduck Keport. Calcutta, 
184d. 
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and comfortable lives. When from home, which is 
generally only during the cold season, we march some 
fourteen or sixteen miles a day, for perhaps a couple of 
months, or say four at the outside — commit a Dakoitce, 
and bring home money sufficient to keep us comfortable 
for a year, or perhaps two. Wlien at home we amuse 
ourselves by shooting, and visiting our friends, or in any 
way most agreeable — eat when we please, and sleep 
when we please — can what you call an honest man do 
that ?”* 

But liowever discouraging all this may have been 
viewed with regard to any hope that may have been 
entertained of the reformation of Dakoits, the freedom 
with which the convicts spoke of their professional 
achievements promised well for the success of our 
endeavours to root them out of the land. The Dakoits, 
indeed, were not to be reformed — thev were to be extir- 
pated. It was characteristic of English benevolence that 
we should liave been slow to resort to such a remedy as 
this — that we should have sought rather to convert these 
depredational tribes into industrial classes by holding 
out to them sufficient inducements to honest exertion. 
But all such projects wore seen, upon a closer exami- 
nation, to be worthy only of an Utopian country, and a 
Satuniian age. People talked about buying up Dakoitee 
— about sending out a general invitation to these here- 
ditary robbers to come and settle upon grants of laud 
appropriated to them by Government, and to live a life 
of peaceful integrity for the remainder of their days. 
But “ the difficulties and risks of such a measure were,” 
as Colonel Sleeman well remarked, “ little understood. 
Our territories did not contain one twentieth part of the 
great body which wo should have had to collect; and 
Ave should have found it impossible to collect them by 
mere invitation, without offering them as little labor, and 

* Substance of conversation held with Captain W. M. Ramsay. 

2 D 
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as luxury, as they then enjoyed in tlieir wild 

state, with all the same hopes of rising to wealth and 
distinction. Wo should have had to give a leader of 
robbcTS and murderers, with his four or five wives, more 
pay tlian we give to a native commissioned oliiccr, who 
had servtHl our Government faithfidly thirty or forty 
years, who had his breast covered with medals, and his 
body with honorable se,ars. Had we at any time in- 
creased tlic labor from absolute idleness, or diminished 
their subsistence from absolute luxurv, tlu'v would have 
been ofi‘ to their native forests and ravines.”* 

All this Avas undeniable. The aimnnents ayainst so 
wild a project as the establishment of (;oloni<..‘S of refonned 
Budducks, to bti su])ported at the ex])ense (.»f llu'. indus- 
tiious inhabitants of tlie country, AV(!re so conclusive, lhal 
the scheme was soon reasoned down, indeed, we had 
begun t(.) discover by this time that humanity, like am- 
biti<.)n, soniethnes “overh'aps itself, and falls on the other 
side.” Nothing is more ]‘cmarkable in the history of 
Dakr)iteo than the fact of the hum* numlx'r of notorious 
otfenders who have esc,a])ed conviction and punishment, 
])artly through the agency of fidse witncss(.‘s anti tlu* c(jr- 
ruption of the native otlicers of our laAV courts, and ]>artly 
through the unwillingiu'ss of the European judicial func- 
tionaries to convict and punish, except in cas(‘.s substan- 
tiated by tin; clearest possible evidence of the commission 
of a specific offe.ncc. The judicial axiom that it is better 
that twxmty guilty men should escape than that one inno- 
cent man should be ];)unishcd, however sound it may be 
in the abstract, had not certainly, in its application to the 
case of these great depredational leagues, any tendency 
to advance the interests of mankind. Such tender mer- 
cies as were exhibited, with the best possible intentions, 
by our enlightened European functionaries, were in effect 
cruel. Seventy years before, Warren Hastings had clearlv 

* Colonel Skenian's Heport. Calcutta, 1849. 
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discovered the impossibility of suppressing Dakoitee by 
judicial proceedings in harmony with our refined English 
ideas of justice, and a strict observanc,e of rales of evi- 
dence as recognised in our English law courts. He saw 
that such mercy was in effect unmerciful, and that there 
Avas no real humanity but vigor. As time advanced, 
and the machinery of our hw courts became more 
complicated, and our European laov olficcrs became more 
and more the representatives and exponents of the high 
abstract principles of West('ra civilisation, it was not 
likely that tlu^ scruples which stood in tlu' way of a lai'gcr 
groAvth of real justice and Inimanity should have been 
less influemtial upon the dc‘cisions of our judicial tribu- 
nals. T1 le Dakoits, indeed, I'rom generation to gcnei'a- 
tion, laughed at us and our law courts. “ Do you think 
tliat Ave shall succeed in extir})ating you?'’ asked. Captain 
Ramsay. “ If you go on in the Avay the Thugs have 
been put down,” Avas the ansAver, “ you certainly Avill; 
but in tlie customary Avay, that is, requuing proof to con- 
Auct of specific acts ofDaiostee, never — it is impossible — 
Ave should go on increasing ifom year to year.” 

These Avords, Avhich Avere sjioken in 1839, contain the 
pith of the Avholo question of Dakoitoe-sup])ression — the 
evil laid bare and the remedy suggested. But it Avas not 
until 1843 that the remedy Avas ajiplied. It has been 
seen that in 1836 an act Avas passed for the suppression 
of Thuggee, declaring that any one proved to have be- 
longed at any time to a gang of Thugs should be liable 
to conviction and punishment on the general charge, and 
noAv it was proposed that a similar exemption from the 
necessity of convicting for specific offences should be 
applied to the case of professional Dakoitee.* “ It is 

* The preamble of the Act stated suits in different parts of the country,” 
“ professional Dakoits, who belonged The reader, bearing those words in 
to certain tribes, systeniatically cm- mind, will perceive that the specifjca- 
ployed in carrying on their lawless pur- tion contained in them subsequently 

2 D 2 
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hereby enacted,” said the now Act — No. XXIV. of 1843 
— “ that whosoever shall be proved to have belonged, 
either before or after the passing of this Act, to any gang 
of Dakoits, either within or without the territories of the 
East India Company, shall be punished with transporta- 
tion for life, or with imprisonment for any less terra witlx 
hard labor.” The Act at the same time gave general 
jurisdiction to all magistrates to try olhaiccs of this class 
Avhei’esoever e(.>mmitted, without tlie formality of “any 
FutAva from aixy laxv otlicer.” It A\as imjxossilxle that 
such a hxAV as this should not be ])rodiictive of salutary 
elfects. The dillicnlty of conviction of a specific otfence 
was great to a degree not I’cadily ap])recial)le in this 
country. For these gangs of Dakoits, jin the most ])art, 
depredated at a distance of sojue lumdix ds of miles ifom 
their homes; and the necessity of bringing Avitnesses 
from remote, jdaces to give evidenci^ in our law courts 
was au CA’il of so intolerable a natun*, that, Avhatsoever 
miuht have been tlu' sutfex'ings of men, whatsoever their 
ho})cs of justice or their desire after revenge, they shrunk 
ifom the long journey to the distant tribunal, and silently 
submitted to their Avrongs.* 

Nor wore these the only legal measures adopted for 
the suppression of the great ci’inie. Dakoitee Avas not au 
enormity peculiar to the Company’s teiTitories. On the 
contrary, both Thuggee and Dakoitee had thriven Avith 
peculiar luxuriance in the native states. Oude, indeed, 
had long been the hot-bed of both. It often happened 
that in these native states prisoners had been tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced, as Thugs and Dakoits, but had 
subsequently contrived to escape ; and, having escaped, 

embarrassed the Bengal Government, conceal their sufferings, and often 
and compelled the passing of another denied that they had ever been at- 
Act, generalising the application of the tacked, wlicn the dearest members of 
former one. — See post, page 409. their family had been killed or wounded, 

* “ To avoid the great loss and in- and all they had in the world been 
convenience which the necessity of this carried off.’' — \_Sktmans Budduck Ite- 
attendance involved, it was found that port, 1849.] 
the sufferers did all in tlieir power to 
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had not only returned to their old trade of robbery and 
murder, but had fearfully persecuted all who had con- 
tributed to their previous detection.^ An Act was there- 
fore passed, declaring that all prisoners convicted in 
native states by a tribunal in which an European cove- 
nanted servant was one of the presiding judges, might be 
rec{'ivcd into our gaols to undergo their scntcnee.”f It 
is a feature, indec'd, of our English administration in 
India, that, in all our humanising measures for the suppres- 
sion of Suttee, Female Infanticide, Thuggee, Dakoitee, 
and other kindred abominations, we have not stopped 
shoi't on the. Ijorders of the }>roviiices subject to our oAvn 
ix'gulations. We have c‘xert(‘d our inlluenee to the 
utmost to indoctrinate the native (‘ourts with our own 
views, and hav(.‘ seldom (‘aiU-d to elicit their acquiescence 
and assistance'. Grudgingly, ])erha[)s, these may have 
been given. The zc'al with which such mc'asures have 
been ])rosecuted by tlu' native ])rinces has fallen greatly 
short of our own. But we have had Bi'itish o/Iicei's at 
their Durl)avs to see that their promises arc' fulfilled, and 
in reality the measui'cs which tln'y have autlnarised have 
been jiraetically our own.J 


* “ 1^'itlicr/’ says Slcemaii, “ from the 
negligence or connivance of the guards, 
or the wish of tlic officers of such courts 
to avoid the cost of maintaining them.’’ 

t Act XVIII. of 1843. 

'I Since the Britisli Government in 
India have entered more heartily into 
the great work of extirpating Thuggee 
and Dakoitee, and have not only is.sued 
specific enactments, but appointed an 
especial and independent Department to 
carry out these enactments, the native 
princes and chiefs have rendered us 
more assistance than they were wont 
to do, when the detection and appre- 
hension of Thugs and Dakoits was left 
to the ordinary civil establishments. 
Indeed, before the adoption of these 
special measures, it was often found a 
work of difficulty to obtain the hearty 
co-operation of a British Kesident at a 
native Court, who felt that to commu- 
nicate with the Court respecting the 


contemplated seizure of a gang of Da- 
koits was to thwart the undertaking 
(for if the Court knew, the Aumils 
knew; and if the Aumils knew, the 
Dakoits knew what was going on), and 
yet was unwilling to co-operate without 
the consent of the Court. An example 
of this is worth giving. In 1822, the 
widow of a jemadar of Dakoits went to 
the judge at Cawnporc, and stating that 
she had been refused lier legitimate of 
the plunder taken by licr late husband’s 
associates, boldly denounced the gang 
to the British functionary. A certain 
village in the Oude territory was named 
as the place in which property caj)tured 
in several Dakoitees would he found, 
and the houses of the receivers were 
indicated by the woman. Immediately 
afterwards the judge, under cover of a 
tiger-shooting expedition, visited the 
village pointed out to him, and the truth 
of the woman’s story was confirmed. 
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Thus aided by special legislative provisions, Colonel 
Sleeinan and his colleagues set to work as vigorously lor 
the extiipation of the Budduck, and other professional 
robber-gangs, as they before had done for the extirpation 
of the Thugs, and, learned in all the mysteries of the 
craft, and aided by professional approvers, they hunted 
down large gangs, culled new approvers from tlic list of 
detected cidprits, and carried on* the war with renuuk- 
able success. And whilst in the upper provinces of 
Bengal these energetic officcjrs were thus vigorously em- 
ployed, in the lower provinces iNIr. Dampier, the Super- 
intendent of Police, with one or two of the old assistants 
in the Thuggee Department, were about the same excel- 
lent work. Blit althoimh tlie haunts of a large number 
of robber-gangs were beaten up, and Dakoits were ('ap- 
tm-ed and catalogued by hundreds, Dakoitcc was not 
suppressed. I do not underrate the services of Sleeman 
and his detective police. Those services -were very great. 
An immense deal ef good was a(x;omplished. If they did 
nothing else, they drew away the veil which shrouded 
the mysteries of Dakoitee. A¥c have advanced a long 
Avay towards the cure of a disease wlicn we have learnt 
thoroughly to understand it. I Ijelieve tliat Dakoitee is 
now thoroughly undcrstoc>d. But the “Department” 
did much more than tliis — they actually captured (as I 
have said) and cither punished or turned into a];)provors 
vast numbers of Dakoits.* But, like all men of earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, they were run away with by an 
idea. The idea Avas a new and a striking one. It was 

On returning to C'awnpore the judge, tachnient had not proceeded far, when 
eager to turn the information he had the Kesident’s heart failed him, and 
obtained to good account, wrote to the after a march or two the detachment 
Resident at Lucknow, suggesting to was recalled. — iVb/es.] 
him to send out a detachment of local * The approvers themselves are con- 
troops to aid the agents of the civil victs. Sentence is passed upon them, 
officer in the capture of the gang. The hut not carried into effect. They are 
Resident consented not without some indulgently treated, but of real liberty 
scruple, and the Nazir was sent with they have none. They are, in fact, 
the woman to accompany the party and prisoners at large, fur life, 
point out the offenders. But the de- 
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the great idea of the hereditary robber-tribes of India. 
It was a very important and a deeply-interesting subject, 
but they gave tliemselves too exclusively to it. This 
matter of the professional robber-castes was a great 
feature of Dakoitee, but it did not in itself constitute Da- 
koitee. Sleeman and his jxssociates struck at the rob- 
ber-castes, and 1 believe that they were well-nigh ex- 
tinguished. At all events, as gi’eat brotherhoods of 
crime, they were utterly broken up and dispersed. 

Still Dakoitee avus not suppressed. Subdued in one 
form and in one part of tlie country, it seemed to 
take a new sha])c and to break out in another place. 
The general elFect of such measures is to urge the evil, 
against which they are directed, into more rem(4e 
demonstrations — to drive the offenders into distant 
parts of the cmpii’c, to carry on their depreciations be- 
5 '’ond tlic reach of central supervision. Thus, some little 
time ago, Avlicn there was a great outcry against the 
practices of the London beggars, and these professional 
mendicants Avere, for a time, hunted out of the metropolis, 
it Avas observed by all clAvcllers in the home counties that 
there Avas a vast inci’case of rural mendicity. But in 
Bengal tlu-^ ellect Avas dircctl}' the I'eversc of this. Da- 
koitce, like Government, began to centralise itself, and 
Calcutta Acas surrounded by banditti. The men consti- 
tuting these gangs did not ajAparcntly belong to the here- 
ditary robber-tribes of India. They seemed rather to 
make up an indistinct and heterogeneous posse comitatus 
than a great 1 lomogeneous guild or brotherhood. Whether 
these gangs were partly composed of men Avho had lost 
then’ occupation in the provinces, and, unable any longer 
to preserve their aristocratic cxclusiA^cncss, had fused 
themselves into the general mass of Dakoitee,* and re- 
signed themselves to the usual conditions of that misfortune 

^ It would appear from Mr. Wau- seen on writing this, that they were. — 
chope’s last report, which I had not See p. 412. 
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wliicli is said to bring together strange bed-fellows, I do 
not pretend to know ; but I grieve to say that an alarming 
increase of Dakoitee in the lower provinces of Bengal 
has recently manifested itself, and that only last year 
gang-robbers were swarming, in a state of intense ac- 
tivity, under the walls of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 

It was at the commencement of the year 1852, 
that the Superintendent of PoUce in the lower ])ro- 
viiices of Bengal submitted to Government a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Wauchope, magistrate of Hooghly, 
forwardincf a list of 287 Dakoits concerned in 83 Da- 

O 

koitees.” In this letter the magistrate reported that tln^ 
287 Dakoits mentioned by liis approvers were connected 
with only three gangs ; and he added, that he knew at 
least thirty-five gangs committing similar depredations 
witliin fifty miles of Calcutta.*. Of the Dakoits whom lie 
had catalogued his approvers could give liim no detailed 
account ; unlike the Budduck and Khcjuck approvers, 
they seldom knew the parentage or caste of their confede- 
rates ; but it was ascertained that, for the most part, they 
had come from some Mofussil village, which they occa- 
sionally visited, and located themselves in Calcutta or 
Chandernagore. To arrest the progress of the evil, it 
was now suggested by the Superintendent of Police that 
a Commissioner for the suppression of Dakoitee in Lower 
Bengal should be appointed, armed with special powers, to 
operate under the provisions of the Act (XXIV. of 1843) 
for the suppression of professional Dakoits, belonging to 
certain tribes systematically employed in carrying on 
their lawless pursuits. “ I feel perfectly convinced,” he 
added, “ that unless the Thuggee system is brought into 
operation against these gangs, we shall fail in putting 
them down.” 

Fortunately, it was not difficult to name an officer well 
qualified for the performance of this important work. 
The Hooghly magistrate, who had sent in the list of 287 
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Dakoits, was just the man for such an enterprise. Mr. 
Wauchopo, an olFiccr of rare energy and intelligence, had 
studied well the habits and practices of the Dakoits, and had 
a large acquaintance with the personal composition of the 
principal gangs in the neighbourhood of his court. On one 
occasion a notorious Dakoit chief was brought up before 
him under an assumed name. The man loudly declared 
his innocence — protested he had never been concerned 
in Dakoitee of any kind, or even suspected of such an 
olFence. Mr. Waucliope heard him out, and then laugh- 
ingly replied that the story was doubtless a very good 
one, but that it was not good enough for him — that he 
knew something more about the matter ; that the man, 
to his certain knowledge, had been arrested under such 
a name, as concerned in such a Dakoitee, by the magis- 
trate of the twenty-four Pergunnahs, and again in Howrah, 
under another name, for participation in another Dakoitee ; 
that his real name was so-and-so, but that, to distinguish 
him from another Dakoit of the same name, he went by 
a certain nickname in the gang — and by that nickname 
Mr. Wauchopo called him. Astonished and alarmed by 
this display of knowledge — all his secret hist(.)ry thus laid 
bare by one whom he had thought to cosicn in the old 
Avay, by hard lying — the unhappy man felt that he was 
at the mercy of the English magistrate, and cried out, 
“Pardon me, my lord ; I am ready to tell } ou all I know.” 

It was plain that this was the kind of man to deal with 
the old Bengal Dakoits, of whom it was truly said that 
“ they would never confess unless they saw that they 
were in the hands of a man from whom there was little 
or no hope of escape.” So Mr. Waucliope was recom- 
mended for the office of Special Commissioner for the 
suppression of Dakoitee, and Government sanctioned the 
appointment.* But although the man was ready, the 

* The appointment was made on the one year, to be reported on at the ex- 
26tli of April, 1852, experimentally foi’ piration of that period. 
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Act was not. A questioji had arisen, in the course of 
the preceding year, as to whether Act XXIV. of 1843* 
could be brought into operation against the Dakoit 
bands of Lower Bengal ; for although the wording of the 
two first sections was of a general character, and seemed 
to include in their provisions all kinds of Dakoits prac- 
tising in the Company’s territories, the preamble only spe- 
cified certain tribes of professional robbers ; and to these, 
therefore, the operation of the Act, strictly interpreted, 
might be limited. Tlic principal judicial authorities were 
at variance on the subject, and the supreme Government 
had expressed its unwillingness to alter the existing law 
unless it were clearly shown by a judicial decision that 
its provisions were insufficient. It was proposed, there 
fore, that the legality of the application of the Act m 
question to the case of ordinary Dakoits should bo tested 
by certain trials in the Hooghly Comt, and tlio decisions 
of the Sudder thereupon. This, however, did not go far 
to solve the ambiguity. One man was tried under the 
doubtful Act, and the Sudder Court sentenced him to be 
transported for life. But it was understood that the 
judges were not all of one opinion on the subject ; and it 
was possible, therefore, that the next case might meet 
with a different fate. 

In the mean while, however, the attention of Govern- 
ment had been called, through another channel, to the 
alarming increase of crime in the lower provmces of 
Bengal. A petition had been received from several 
respectable inhabitants of the districts of Burdwan, 
Hooghly, and Kishnaghur, setting forth that thefts and 
gang-robberies had increased to such an extent that there 
was a general feeling of insecurity throughout the 
country — an evil mainly to be attributed to the in- 
efficiency of the police, and especially the village watch. 
This was not an appeal likely to be disregarded. An Act 

* See ante, page 404. 
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“ for the further repression of Dakoity and other crimes 
in the lower provinces of Bengal” was drafted, and 
read for the first time on the 27th of June, 1851. The 
preamble set forth that, “ whereas Dakoitecs and other 
heinous crimes are of frequent occurrence within certain 
zillahs of the Presidency of Fort William, in Bengal, and 
whereas it has been doubted whether the laws in force 
against Dakoits and professional robbers can be put in 
force, except in the case of those who belong to certain 
tribes referred to in the preamble to Act XXIV., 1843, 
and it is expedient that such doubts l)e removed, and 
that further provision be made for the more regular and 
due appointment of the village watchmen and the first 
section decreed tliat “the provisions of Act XXIV., 1843, 
shall apply to and be put in force against all persons be- 
longing, or who have at any time belonged to, or robbed 
in company, with any gang of persons associated for the 
purpose of practising robbery or extortion, and every 
such person shall be deemed a Dakoit without reference 
to the tribe or caste to which he belongs.” 

The results of Mr. Wauchope’s appointment, as far as 
they are yet a])parent, are of the most satisfactory kind. 
He was appointed provisionally lor a year, and ordered 
to report progress upon the expiration of it. In the 
mean while the accounts, which he has fumislied to his 
immediate superior, lu'o of the most satisfactory com- 
plexion. He reports, within tlic first six months of his 
operations, a very large diminution of crime. He has 
hunted down and broken up some extensive gangs ; and 
the immediate result of his active measures is, that the 
number of ascertained cases of Dakoitee within his juris- 
diction are shown, in 1852, to be only one-half of those 
which were committed within a corresponding period of 
the preceding year; and seventy-five per cent, less than 
those, within a similar space of time, just before his 
assumption of office in the spring of last year. But there 
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is ono great impediment to complete and permanent 
success, Avhicli Mr. Waucliope reports to the Superin- 
tendent of Police. Speaking of the detailed results of 
his labors, he says : “ In all, about 1250 men have 
been denounced as Dakoits — 131 have been arrested ; 
47 of them from Calcutta; almost all of these arc 
well-known Dakoits, driven by the Mofiissil Police to 
take shelter there. The arrest of so manv criminals in 
Calcutta has dispersed the gangs in that city, but un- 
fortunately they have not far to go for a place of 
refuge. The Prench settlement of Chandcrnagorc is 
now swarming with Dakoits driven from Calcutta, or 
the remnants of Mofussil gangs. I’rom the Prcnch 
territory they sally out and commit depredations in 
the neighbouring districts. They are perfectly safe, be- 
cause, having for the most part assumed false names, 
I cannot call on the Prcnch authorities to deliver them 
up. Neitlier can my people folloAV them into the foreign 
territory to discover their places of concealment.”* 
Ilere then the matter rests for the present. The 
result of all our recent efforts for the suppression of 
Dakoitee seems to be this — that very much lias been 
done to break up, and indeed to exterminate, the great 
dcpredational leagues, consisting of members of robber- 
castes, often entirely composed of men of one caste, 
which have been from generation to generation go- 
verned by fixed laws and observant of ancient religious 
usages — ^that the more regular and complicated ma- 
chinery of prajdatorial crime which the Budducks 
and Khojucks, and other cognate tribes, had long kept 
in vigorous action, now either moves languidly, or not 
at all. And so far, Sleeman and his associates have 
done great things, and rendered life and property 
more secure in the provinces of Upper India. But to 

Mr. Waiichope to Superintendent of Police, Lower Provinceii, Decemher 2 , 1852 . 
MS. llecords. 
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establish a reign of terror among any class of criminals 
in one jiart of a country, is naturally to drive them 
into another. Many were convicted and punished; 
many, it is to he hoped, alarmed by the new dangers 
which surrounded their profession, fell back upon 
the peaceful calling of the husbandman. But some, 
it seems, of the scattered fragments of the great 
leagues which had been broken up in the Mofussil, 
sought a place of safety under the Avails of the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta. There they Avcrc met by 
a vigorous and experienced Company’s officer, who, 
armed with new poAA'crs under a special Act of the 
Legislature, soon assured them that they liad mis- 
calculated their chances of immunity in that part of 
thc Avorld. Another resting-] dace was, therefore, to be 
sought ; and they found it in tin? Trench settlement 
of Chandernagore. Thev knew that thev Averc not 
safe AAuthin tlui Com])any’s territories, and they 
found a little slip of foreign land AA'hercon to locate 
themsclAUS out oi’ reach of the Company’s officers. 
Lakoitec seems noAv to bo in a des])cratc strait, and 
I doul)t Avhether it AA'ill ever be restored to its old 
Autality and vigor. 

Ever since aa e have had aiiA^ connexion AA'ith the in- 

c. 

tcrnal administration of India, Dakoitce has been tlie 
curse of the country. There is nothing more difficult 
to ascertain correctly than the statistics of crime. It 
is almost impossible to discriminate betAveen an in- 
crease or decrease of committed offences and an in- 
crease or decrease of detected ones. What appears to 
be the increased criminality of the people may, after 
all, be only the increased Augilance of the police. I see 
little room to doubt that throughout the countiy gene- 
rally Bakoitee has greatly decreased. Ev(;n if there 
had been no improA'cment in the police, our improved 
revenue-systems Avould by themselA^es Iuia c sufficed to 
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dimiuisli Dakoitce. Although, there doubtless were 
gangs of hereditary robbers, who, debghting iu their 
profession, and proud of their descent, wore born and 
bred to bo Dakoits, and followed the liercditary calling 
irrespectively of aU the ordinaiy inducements to crime 
and of all accidental circumstances, there were many 
others who Avcrc driven to it, in hard famine times, 
who took to it when agricidture AA'as precarious and 
provisions Arere scarce — the relatives or connexions, 
perhaps, of members of robber - castes, Avho were 
easily persuaded in such seasons to adopt a scrAUCC 
which could not fail, so long as ther(^ Avas any property 
to be plundered. And the meml)ors of the robber- 
castes themselves, Avho AA cre often agriculturists as aa^cU 
as depredators, were roused into miAvonted activity 
when the crops AA^erc failing around tlunn. At aD 
CA’^ents, it has been ascertained, beyond all question, 
that, in seasons of scarcity, Dakoitee has alAA^ays in- 
creased. Now, as the tendency of our ixwcnuc-systems 
has been to develop the rcsom’ccs of the country and 
to prcA^ent the occurrence of these seasons of scarcity, 
it is reasonable to belicA^e that Dakoitee must have 
subsided, to some extent, under the healing influence 
of general prosperity. Whatsoever lias a tendency to 
ciAulise the people must diminish such an evil as this. 

That Dakoitee is far less insolent and Auolent in its 
demonstrations — far less sanguinary and unscrupulous, 
and less openly defiant of authority, than in the early 
days of our administration, is a fact that admits of no 
dispute. Dakoitee is now in comparatively few cases 
attended AAuth murder. At the close of the last centmy 
it was no uncommon thing for gangs of Dakoits to 
kill, with brutal torture, the unhappy Avretches whom 
they had plundered, to hack their bodies to pieces, 
and to hang the bloody trophies of then’ successful 
crime on the neighbouring trees, as they passed on 
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to commit new atrocities, fluslied with victory, and 
carrying everytliing insolently before them. 

It may be said that, after all, what I have written 
only goes to show that Dakoitee has not been sup- 
pressed. It is very true that w^c found Dakoitee in 
India, and that if w'e were to quit the country to- 
morroAV, w'e sliould leave it there. All that I have 
attempted to show^ is tlie increased vigor and policy 
of our measures, and the symptoms of eventual suc- 
cess wiiich have recently been developed. "Wiiatever 
has been done, earnestly and wisely, for the suppression 
of this monster evil, has been done within the last 
twenty years. But it is no easy thing to “ abolish 
crime.” Even in the best-governed countries, and 
with the most elaborate detective establishments, the 
sci(mce of crime is pcalected under the very eyes of the 
police. The greatest evils lhat can exist under the 
sun are seen, knoAvn, and understood by our detective 
force?, and yd. nothing can be done to eradicate the 
disease? with wMiieh thev are so familiar.* 

e 


* Take, for example, the following 
nielanelioly fact in the last annual re- 
port of Mr. Davis, the C/liaplaiu of 
Newgale; — ‘‘It is a fact much to be 
regretted lhat the metropolis contains 
gang.s of men ivho not only live to- 
gether for the purport's of stealing, but 
who educate young i)ersons of profli- 
gate habits in tlio most ready and dex- 
terous methods of stealing. Some arc 
instructed how to pick pockets, others 
howto use false keys and picklocks; 
some, not far advanced in crime, are 
induced to give information and to pro- 
cure impressions of valuable keys. Tlie 
law against such X)ersons is not yet 
strong enough. Voutli such as 1 have 
referred to are clothed by their em- 
ployers as w'oll as if they were the 
children of respectable parents. They 
are fed extravagantly and indulged in 
vice. Some are taken to all the largo 
towns and places of fashionable resort 
ill the kingdom, and obtain great plun- 
der by their skill in picking pockets. 
They are so dressed and so taught that 
in first-class railway carriages, on the 


platforms, in the i)ump-rooms, and at 
concerts, they disarm suspicion. The 
detective police will readily point out 
to the magistrates several establisli- 
ments for ^uch c'ducatiou in different 
])iirts of the metropolis, some of which 
arc visited by them almost daily in 
consequence of their notorious charac- 
ter. Ill some of them as many as 20 
or 30 hoys have liecn, and probably 
are now, ke])t in constant occupation, 
well fed, handsomely clothed, strictly 
guarded and taken out by the elder 
offenders, and by them violently beaten 
if they give any information to others 
or umbrage to their thievisli masters. 
These persons arc frequently seen by 
tlie detective police, who know their 
names and nicknames, and watch their 
movements, but have no power until 
some overt act is committed to put a 
stoj) to their iniquity. Men and boys 
of this dangerous character are seldom 
convicted of great crimes, which cir- 
cumstance shows that a distinction 
should be made between great crimes 
and great criminals.’' 
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Tliere is one great difficulty with which in India, 
tliey whoso duty it is to endeavour to suppress Da- 
koitce, liave to contend, hut of which nothing in 
these days of a kindred character is knoAvn in England 
— I mean the curse of evil landlords, who harbor and 
encourage Eakoits, and gorge themselves with a share 
of the spoil. I cannot help thinking, in this case, of 
that old mythological simile, Avhich did such good 
service in my school-boy days — drami from the story 
of Hercules and the Hydra. He had no sooner smitten 
off one head, than another sprung up tauntingly from 
the bleeding carcase of the monster, and so he might 
have gone on for ever, if the serviceable lolas had not 
cauterised the wound mth a hot iron, and bmnt out 
the productiveness of the flesh. It appears to me that 
if w^e would thoroughly suppress Hakoitcc, so that 
smitten domi in one place it may not spring up in 
another, wo would do well to apply the searing-iron to 
the productive Zemindars.* 

* It must be borne in tnhicl that it I liavc written must }>e regarded ratijer 
has been my design in this chapter to as an illustration of the subject than as 
treat of one great series of operations a general treatise on Dakoitec. 
under the Bengal Presidency . What 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Company’s Civil Service — Its Hisc and Progress — the Cornwallis System — 
Causes of its Exclusiveness — Native Agency — Present State of the Service. 

In tlic early part of this -work I have briefly spoken of 
the risci of the Company’s service and its first organisa- 
tion. I have before me a copy of the first complete list 
of the C<.>mpaiiy’s civil servants ever sent home to Eng- 
land. It would not occupy half a page of this book. It 
was compiled in 1G15; and it contains thirty-two names. 
Twenty-one of these wore factors, and the rest “ attend- 
ants on the factory.” They were stationed at four different 
places. The civil servants of the Company are now spread 
all over the Regulation Provinces of India ; and instead of 
managing the trade of a few petty factories, preside over 
the internal administration of an immense Empire. 

Warren Hastinsis turned the merchants into revenue- 
(Collectors. Lord Cornwallis txirncd them into judges. 
The natives of India were thus stripped, little by little, 
of all the offices they had held under the Moguls. The' 
now men so employed were doubtless better than their 
predecessors. The system was infinitely better than any 
which had preceded it. The system, indeed, was better 
than the men ; and it kept the men greatly in check. 
But, after all, it was only an experiment, and the wonder 
is that, all things considered, both the men and the sys- 
tem did not turn out much worse than they did. 

2 E 
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There was one thing which, more than any other, se- 
cured the gradual improvement of the Company’s civil 
servants. In the old times, their recognised pay was 
little better than a name. In England it would have 
been the merest pittance. To think that any man would 
have taken a six months’ voj^age, and braved an un- 
healthy climate to earn it, was sim})ly an absurdity, 
which no man for a moment entertained. The factor 
had other means of growing rich. Partly, they were 
recognised means ; partly, they were unrecognised. The 
privileges wliich were granted to him he generally ex- 
ceeded, and he made up for what was wanting in his 
legitimate profits by practices which are only to be 
palliated by a reference to the temptations whicli besot 
his career. 

But all this was in time amended. Clive and Hastings 
had both recognised the expediency of pa}dng substan- 
tial salaries to the Company’s servants, so that the temp- 
tation to gi'asp at illicit gauis might be diminished, if not 
wholly removed. The civilians, in those days, were 
slowly rising out of the pure mercantile state, and 
assuming some administrative importance. But, under 
Lord Coinwallis, the administrative character became 
fully developed. All the most important offices of the 
State, fiscal and judicial, were held by the covenanted 
servants of the Company; and it was fitting that they 
should receive fixed salaries in proportion to the dignity 
of the offices which they held and the responsibilities 
entailed upon them. Even under the influence of this 
saving change, men who had been accustomed to sit 
loosely to their obligations, were not suddenly braced 
updnto a rigid observance of official propriety ; but, as 
the old men made way for a new race, who had not 
been stalled in the Augaean stable, the character of the 
service greatly improved. With the morality of the 
men their intelligence rose also ; they began to take a 
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pride in their profession and an interest in the people. 
They were trained and disciplined, too, for the service. 
Colleges were established for their instruction alike in 
the learning of the East and the West; and in time they 
became not only the best paid service in the world, but 
one of the most efficient.* 

And as the character of the English gentlemen as 
administrators continued to improve, the debasement of 
the natives of India became more complete. During the 
first quarter of the present century they continued in 
a state of dreary stagnation. There was no awakening 
of the faculties — no sign of progress within or Avithout. 
There was nothing surprising in this. The intel- 
ligence of the peojde of India had, for many years, 
been held in small esteem by their rulers ; and they 
were not likclv to rise much above the level which had 
been practically assigned to them by those who shaped 
the destinies of the nation. Our system, indeed, had 


* Although I tliink that under the 
circumstances which had arisen in India, 
the “ llegulations” were inucli wanted 
to remedy the prevailing official laxity, 

I am well inclined to admit that tho- 
roughly good men were likely to get on 
better without them. I hnd the fol- 
lowing account of the simple styde in 
which old Mr. Forbes, of the Bombay 
civil service, administered justice in 
Goozrat about the year 1780, which 
certainly furnishes a refreshing con- 
trast to one of our Regulation courts : — 

I dedicated one day in the week, and 
more when necessary, to the adminis- 
tration of justice, in which I was as- 
sisted by four principal Brahmins; the 
Cazee and three Mahomedans, con- 
versant in the law's of the Koran; with 
some respectable merchants, and the 
heads of other castes. These persons 
advised me, in doubtful cases, and 
especially on points relating to the re- 
ligious ceremonies and customs of the 
Hindoos. The cari)et of justice was 
spread on the large open hall of tho 
Durbar, where the arbitrators assem- 
bled ; these I always attended, and, 
agreeably to ancient custom, referred 

2 E 


the decision to a punchayut, or jury of 
five persons; two wxre chosen by the 
plaintiff, tw'o by the defendant, and the 
fifth by myself, from among these 
elders. I had by this means the satis- 
faction of pleasing 100,000 inhabitants, 
who only made one cippeal to the 
superior Courts at Baroche or Bombay. 
1 was delighted witli the simplicity of 
their mode of proceeding. From having 
been an alderman and sheriff at Bom- 
bay, and for some years worn the black 
gown as a pleader in the courts of 
justice at that Presidency, I was not 
entirely unacquainted wTth English law ; 
hut had I equalled Blackstone in know- 
ledge of British jurisprudence, it would 
have availed little among a people com- 
pletely attached to their own customs, 
and influenced by the prejudices of 
caste. I was, therefore, happy to ac- 
commodate myself to their usages. I 
believe I may truly say that not a pre- 
sent was ever made to an individual 
belonging to the Adawlut, nor was a 
court fee under any description ever 
exacted.” — Oriental Manoirs^ 

vol. ii., p. 2.] 
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been one of depression. Under tbe administration of 
Lord Cornwallis, as I have said, all the higher offices of 
the State had been conferred on European gentlemen — 
the Covenanted Civil Service of the Company. The 
practice thus instituted had been followed by subsequent 
administrators; and the official condition of the natives, 
in course of time, had rather deteriorated than im- 
proved. In fact, it Avas not only that the highest 
offices were conferred on the Europeans, but that none 
but the loAvcst were bestowed upon the natives. There 
may have been, in 1790, some Avisdom in this. Perhaps 
it was not so much that Cornwallis and his advisers 
mistrusted the native, as that they mistrusted the 
European, functionaries. Cornwallis found his higher 
European agency, not in the state A\diich had roused 
the energies of CliA'e to the great Avork of “ cleansing 
the Augaean stable,” but very far removed from the 
purity and efficiency which it has attained in the 
present day. He saAr, doubtless, that the native 
functionary in the hands of his European colleague, or 
superior, might become a very mischievous tool — a 
ready-made instrument of extortion — and he de- 
termined, therefore, not to mix up the two agencies so 
perilously together. It is probable that, at that time, 
many of the higher European judicial functionaries 
would have exerted themselves to secure the appoint- 
ment of their own tools to offices immediately beneath 
them, and by throwing upon the native judges the actual 
duty of deciding cases in which their patrons were 
interested, work the mine of corruption beneath the 
soil, and so cover the worst abuses. The native agent 
in such a case never betrays his employer; so the 
European functionary would have been secure. It 
may not, therefore, I say, have been mistrust of the 
natives, so much as mistrust of the Europeans, Avhich 
deterred Cornwallis and his adAusers from mixing up 
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the two agencies in the general administration of the 
country. 

But a very different state of things presented, itself 
to the Indian statesman and the British legislator, 
when, forty years later, the terms of the new Act, 
under which India was to he thenceforth governed, 
came to be weighed and considered. The European 
functionary was then an honest and enlightened English 
gentleman, who performed a fixed duty for a fixed salary, 
who had little temptation to yield to besetting inliuences, 
and who would not have yielded, if he had been beset. 
There was no danger then, as far as he was concerned, 
in bringing him into mimcdiate contact with native 
functionaries. There was far more lik(iy to be a gulf 
between the two, than any bond of fellowship between 
them. It was, at that time, indeed, as expedient as it 
was just, to give the natives of the country a larger 
share in its actual administration. The system of 
exclusiveness had been pushed too far. The tide, 
indeed, had turned before the Act of 1833, for the 
better government of India, was hot on the legislative 
forge. But, in that Act, there was for the first time a 
specific recognition of the equal claims of all classes of 
the Anglo-Indian community to employment in the 
Company’s service ; and it need not be said how great 
an impulse such a recognition was calculated to give to 
the progress of native education. 

The 87th clause of the new Act in which this prin- 
ciple was embodied wns Tiricf, but emphatic. It went 
straight to the point: — ‘'And be it enacted,” it said, 
" that no native of the said territories, nor any natm’al 
born subject of his Majesty resident therein, shall by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, color, 
or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 
office, or employment, under the said Company.” 

There w^as nothing in the whole Act, viewed in all 
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naked significance, more important than this ; hut it 
was something which in effect might have a mighty 
influence upon the future administration of British 
India, or it might he a mere nullity. It was obvious 
that the mere removal of legal disabilities, whatever 
shape they may have taken before, would not open 
the higher offices of the State to any class of men, so 
long as there were other harriers to their admission, 
just as operative as though they were constructed by 
an Act of Paiiiamont. The primary effect of the 
clause was, of course, to place in the hands of the 
Court of Directors a discretionary power to confer 
writerships and cadetships on young llajpoots or 
Parsces. Everything, therefore, depended upon their 
practical interpretation of the law. But the Act of 
Parliament, though it opened the services to men of 
all colors and creeds, did not remove one other great 
disability. It did not open the doors of office to in- 
competent candidates for admission. There were, 
henceforth, to he no external disqualifications. The 
disqualifications were to he all from within. It was, 
in any view of the case, a matter of the gravest im- 
portance in the eyes of the Court of Directors, and 
one to which it was incumhent on them to give the 
profoundest consideration. They did give it this con- 
sideration; and having maturely formed them, they 
placed their opinions on record, and forwarded them to 
the supreme Government of India. They decided that 
if, as they believed they were justified in assuming, the 
people of India were not yet ripe for employment in 
the highest branch of the public service, it was 
clearly the duty of their rulers to render them so with 
the utmost possible despatch. It was desirable, they 
said, that by the improvement of the native mind the 
people of India should be qualified to compete at no 
disadvantage with their European competitors. This 
is the language of the Court : 
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By clause 87 of the Act, it is provided that no person, by 
reason of his birth, creed, or color, shall be disqualified from 
holding any office in our service. 

It is fitting that this important enactment should he under- 
stood, in order that its full spirit and intention may be transfused 
through our whole system of administration. 

You will observe that its object is not to ascertain qualification, 
but to remove disqualification. It does not break down or de- 
range the scheme of our Government as conducted principally 
through tlie instrumentality of our regular servants, Civil and 
Military. To do this would be to abolish, or impair the rules 
which the LcgisUitarc has established for securing the fitness of 
the functionaries in whose hands the main duties of Indian ad- 
ministration arc to be reposed ; rules, to which the present Act 
makes a material addition in the pi'ovisions relating to the 
College at Haylcybury, but the meaning of the cnactment.s we 
take to be, that tliere shall bo no governing Caste in British 
India, that whatever other tests of qualification may be adojited, 
distinctions of race or religion shall not be of the number ; that 
no subject of the King, whether of Indian, or British, or mixed 
descent, shall be excluded, either from the posts usually conferred 
on our uncovenanted servants in India, or from tlie covenanted 
service itself, provided he be otherwise eligible, consistently with 
the rules, and agreeably to the conditions, observed and exacted 
in the one case and in the other. 

In the application of this principle, that which Avill chiefly fall 
to your share, will be the employment of natives, whether of the 
whole or the mixed blood, in official situations. So far as re- 
spects the former class, we mean natives of the whole blood, it is 
hardly necessary to say, that the purposes of tlie Legislature have, 
in a considerable degree, been anticipated. You Avill know, and 
indeed have* in some important respects carried into effect, our 
desire that natives should be admitted to places of trust, as freely 
and extensively as a regard for the due discharge of the functions 
attached to such places will permit. Even judicial duties of' 
magnitude and importance are now confided to their hands, 
partly, no doubt, from considerations of economy, but partly also 
on the principles of a liberal and comprehensive policy, still, a 
line of demarcation, to some extent in favor of the„ natives, to 
some extent in exclusion of them, has been maintained. Certain 
offices are appropriated to them ; from certain others they are de- 
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barred ; not because these latter belong to the covenanted ser- 
vice, and the former do not belong to it ; but professedly on the 
ground that the average amount of native qualifications can be 
presumed only to rise to a certain limit. It is this line of demar- 
cation which the present enactment^ obliterates, or rather, for 
which it substitutes another, wholly irrespective of the distinction 
of races. Fitness is henceforth to be the criterion of eligibility. | 

To this altered rule it will be necessary tlint you should, both 
in your acts and your language, conform. Practically, perhaps, 
no very marked Hiditrercnce of results will be occasioned. The 
distinctions between situations allotted to the covenanted service, 
and all other situations of an official or public nature, will remain 
generally as at present. 

Into a more particular consideration of the cftects that may 
result from the great principle whicli the Legislature lias now for 
the first time recognised and established, we do not enter, be- 
cause we would avoid disquisition of a speculative nature. But 
there is one practical lesson, which, often as we have on former 
occasions inculcated it on you, the present subject suggests to us 
once more to enforce. While, on the one hand, it may be an- 
ticipated that the range of public situations accessible to the 
native and mixed races, will gradually be enlarged, it is, on the 
other hand, to be recollected that, as settlers from Europe find 
their way into the country, this class of persons vrill probably 
furnish candidates for those very situations to which the natives 
and mixed race will have admittance. Men of European enter- 
prise and education will appear in the field, and it is by the 
prospect of this event that we arc led particularly to impress the 
lesson already alluded to, on your attention. In every view it is 
important that the indigenous people of India, or those among 
them who by their habits, character, or position, may bo induced 
to aspire to office, should, as far as possible, be qualified to meet 
their European competitors. Hence there arises a powerful ar- 
gument for the promotion of every design tending to the im- 
provement of the natives, whether by conferring on them the 
advantages of education, or by diffusing among them the treasures 
of science, knowledge, and moral culture. For these desirable 
results, we are well aware that you, like ourselves, arc anxious ; 
and we doubt not that, in order to impel you to increased ex- 
ertion for the promotion of them, you will need no stimulant 
beyond a simple reference to the considerations wc have here 
suggested. 
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While, however, we entertain these wishes and opinions, we 
must guard against the supposition that it is chiefly by holding 
out means and opportunities of ofiicial distinction, that we expect 
our Government to benefit the millions subjected to their au- 
thority. We have repeatedly expressed to you a very different 
sentiment. Facilities of official advancement can little affect the 
bulk of the people under any Government, and perhaps least 
under a good Government. It is not by holding out incentives 
to official ambition, but by repressing crime, by securing and 
guarding property, by creating confidence, by ensuring to in- 
dustry the fruit of its labor, by protecting men in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their rights, and in the unfettered exercise 
of their faculties, that Governments best minister to the public 
wealth and happiness. In effect, the free access to office is chiefly 
valuable when it is a part of general freedom.* 

Ever since tliis admirable letter was written, the natives 
of India have had a larger and a larger share in the ad- 
ministrative agen<;y of the countr)', and have been better 
qualified to maintain their official position. The system, 
as now established, is this. The lowest grade of judicial 
officers is that of the “Moonsiffi” He is selected from 
among persons who have passed an examination before a 
local Committee, and is approved by a Sudder Commit- 
tee at the Presidenc}'. He is empowered to try suits to 
the amount of 30/. His salar}' never amounts to more 
than 200/. a year.f From these Moonsiffs the next higher 
grade of judicial officers — the Sudder Aumeens — are 
chosen. Their jurisdiction extends to suits of 100/. 
Their salary ranges from 240/. to 420/. a year. From 
these Sudder Aumeens the principal Sudder Aumeens 
are chosen. Tliere is, at present, no limit to the juris- 
diction of this latter class. 

The administration of civil justice is at present al- 
most entirely in the hands of these native officers. 
Appeal lies from the lower to the higher grades. But 
in respect of all suits above 500/., whether tried by 

* The Court of Directors to the Gu- f salaries of the Moonsiffs, how- 
vernment of India^ December^ 1834. ever, are likely ere long to be raised. 
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the Principal Sudder Aumeen, or by the European 
Zillah judge,* the appeal is only to the Sudder Court, 
or chief tribunal. The Principal Sudder Aumeens are 
thus placed on a level with the highest European 
functionaries, except the Sudder judges, with this re- 
servation, how'ever, that the European judge has the 
power of withdrawing any suits from the native courts, 
and trying them in his own. 

In the dispensation of criminal justice the natives of 
India have less share, but they are not whoUy ex- 
cluded from it. A class of deputy magistrates has 
been established, the members of which are sometimes 
vested by the local Governments with the same powers 
as arc possessed by the European magistrates. In 
this capacity they ar(5 competent to pass sentences ex- 
tending to imprisonment for three years. 

Beyond tliis the pownr of the Eiu’opean magis- 
trates docs not extend. All cases demanding se- 
verer punishment are sent to the Sessions judge, 
who is empow'ered to sentence to It years’ impri- 
sonment. If this extent of pmiishmcnt docs not 
appear to meet the criminality of the case, it is 
sent, with a wTitten letter from the Sessions judge, 
stating his opmions, to the chief crmiinal court, or 
Sudder Nizamut Adawlut. If the Sudder judges con- 
cur in the opinions of the lower com’t, and tlie offence 
is not one demanding the punishment of death, it is 
sufficient for one judge to try the case. If he dis- 
sents from that opinion, or capital punishment seems 
to be demanded, the case is heard by tAvo judges on the 
bench. 

On the whole, it may be said that the extended em- 

* In all such cases^ whether original suits, however, are decided by tho 
suits or appeals, the Euroi)ean judge is European judges. It would appear from 
competent to withdraw the case from official statistics, that under the Go- 
the court of the principal Sudder vernrnent of the North-Western Pro- 
Aumeen, and dispose of it himself— vinces, in 1849, only 20 original suits 
but in either case the appeal lies only were so decided, whilst nearly 45,000 
to tho Sudder. Very few original were decided by the native judges. 
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ployment of native agency in the administration of 
justice has worked as well as there was reason to expect 
— but not so well as to lead any unprejudiced observer to 
believe that in not throwing open the doors of office more 
unreservedly to them any great mistake has been com- 
mitted.* It appears to me that nothing can be sounder 
in theory, or more beneficial in practice, tlian the system 
by which a people, long deprived of power, are gradually 
restored to it. The process of restoration can hardly 
be too gradual. We need look for no better proof that 
the Court of Directors, when reviewing the famous 87th 
clause, did not look too disparagingly upon the qua- 
lifications, and too grudgingly upon the claims of their 
native servants, than the fact that the passage I have 
quoted, though written twenty years ago (and those 
years have witnessed great improvement in the moral 
and intellectual character of the class of Gcn’crmnent 
employes), is as applicable to the present state of things 
as if it had been written to-day. 

The admission of the natives of India to the highest 
offices of the State is simply a question of time. “ I 
believe,” said a tlistinguished member of the Company’s 
service,f before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, “ that our mission in India is to qualify them for 
governing themselves. I say, also,” he continued, ‘‘ that 


* Mr. Halliclfiy, wlio has had the best 
opportunities of observing the working 
of this system of native agency, and 
whose testimony is entitled to great 
weight, wlien asked by the Committee 
of the House of Commons ‘'Is the 
impression upon the minds of the na- 
tives of India generally, that the law as 
it is, is impartially and honestly ad- 
ministered by the authorities who 
administer it T* replied, “ Speaking of 
the native courts, that is to say of the 
courts presided over by natives, with- 
out desiring to attribute to them faults, 
I must say that at present, owing to the 
long experience of the natives of the 
corruptibility of their own countrymen, 
and theii* great want of confidence in 


them as compared Avitli the confidence 
they have acquired in the Europeans, 
there is not generally in the minds of 
the natives such a complete reliance 
upon the impartiality and incorrupti- 
bility of the courts under native judges 
as could be wished *, but I believe it will 
grow up in the course of time, espe- 
cially as the courts themselves within 
my observation and knowledge have 
manifestly improved in regard to in- 
tegrity and trustworthiness, and as the 
natives know and sec them to improve, 
their suspicions of course will be lulled, 
and they will gradually acquire in them 
the same confidence that tliey have in 
the courts presided over by Europeans.” 
t Mr. Halliday. 
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the measures of the Government, for a munbcr of years 
past, have been advisedly directed to so qualifying them, 
without the slightest reference to any remote conse- 
quences upon our administration.” Long before it be- 
came their duty to review the clauses of the Act of 
1833, the Court of Directors had continually exhorted 
their servants in India to prepare, through the agency 
of improved systems of education, the natives of the 
country for higher official positions than they had yet 
been qualified to hold. And these exhortations had 
not been thrown awa}\ What tlit! ultimate eflect of their 
great educational measures must be, it is not difficult to 
conjecture. Our mission will be fulfilled sooner or 
later. The only question is a question of time. 

In the mean while, though the administrative agency 
to which the internal management of the country is en- 
trusted is not without inherent defects, it seems to be a 
matter of extremest difficulty to suggest a safe substitute 
for it. Tliere has been an outcry raised of late against 
the Company’s courts and the Company’s judges; but. 
some of the best authorities are of opinion that the 
natives of the country have unlimited conlidencc in both.* 
There may, perhaps, be some local exceptions, and in- 
stances of occasional malversation have from time to time 
been made public. But in almost every case in Avhich a 
civil semuit of the Company has been charged with cor- 
rupt jtractices, a brother civilian has been the accuser. 
There is no effort to scretai. the delinquent, but rather an 

* Take, for example, the following as to tlie acuteness and intelligcnco of 
passage from Mr. lliiHiday’s evidence some of the judges; and I dare say 
before the House of Commons : — “Have that, as compared with the acuteness 
they (tlie uatives) complete confidence and intelligence of tlie native judges, 
in the administration of justice in those those qualities in the English judges 
^tho Comj)any’s) Courts by the English are often in the minds of the natives at 
judges? As far as regards the inte" fault; but in the integrity, and in the 
grity of tJie judges, their confidence is honest and earnest desire of the English 
complete; they liave little or no notion judges to do justice impartially between 
of the possibility of corrupting an Eng- man and man, the natives have the 
lish judge; it scarcely ever enters into highest possible confidence.” — [A/r. 
their imagination. They may, perhaps, Hallidai/s Evidence*'] 
have sometimes a diflercnce of opinion 
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earnest desire, on the part of the general body of the ser- 
vice, to bring his ofTcnces to light. As to those judicial 
inconsistencies and other bctises which have been cited 
so freely from the records of the Company’s Courts in 
Madras, it appears to me that nothing cotdd be easier than 
to cite from the records of any courts an equal array of 
unintelligible decisions. I have a great respect for the 
English Bench, and the utmost faith in the honesty and 
ability with which justice is administered in this country; 
but if incomprehensible decisions, startling sentences, and 
furious inconsistencies are to be cited as proofs of incapa- 
city and corruption, it would not be dilTicult to fill a 
volume with such proofs culled from tlic Assize Intelli- 
.gcnice contained in a six months’ file of a London 
journal.* 

It is admitted that there arc many defects in the 
existing system — that justice is administered by men 
Avanting in judicial training, perhaps with no legal habits 
of mind, and somewhat deficient in ordinary acumen. 
But there are, probably, even greater wants than these 
— a want of knowledge of the people — knowledge of 
their character, of their language, of the habits of their 
every-day life. There is alwas's, more or less, an imper- 
fect acquaintance witli these things. A right knowledge 
of them is not easy to attain — we only see the outside 
of the natives, disguised for better or for Avoi’se. But 
this is an evil not peculiar to the condition of the 
exclusive service of the Company, but inseparalfie from 
our position as strangers and aliens in the East. Under 
the existing system, indeed, it is less felt than it would 
be under any other. If youjig men expressly educated 
for the service, taught perhaps Irom early boyhood to 

* The fact is, that the printed report read reports of cases which he has 
of a case seldom fairly represents its heard decided, and a(linitte<l that lie 
merits, even when it is given with much should never have known the reason of 
amplitude of detail for the amusement the decision if he had not been himself 
of newspaper readers. Every man has in court. 
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look forward to an Indian career, proceeding to India at 
an early age, perhaps to a home whither his father and 
brothers have preceded him, cannot sufficiently enlace 
his interest and Jiis affections with the realities of Indian 
life, how much less likely is one, coming at a comparatively 
mature age, fresh from the Inns of Court, to acquire a 
competent knowledge of the things in which, with all 
his advantages, the ivritcr is avowedl}'' deficient ?* 

It was said by Canning, during the debates on the 
India Charter of 1813, that there could not be anything 
radically wrong in the system which had produced all 
the able Company’s servants who had given their evi- 


* I think that Sir Edward Eyan’s 
evidence regarding the appointment of 
English barristers to Indian judgeships 
is quite conciusivc on the subject. “ Do 
you believe tiuit the administration of 
justice would be improved in India by 
the selection of barristers from England 
and from India for that purpose?— I do 
not think so; barristers from England, 
I presume, could not go out until i^er- 
haps of the age of twenty-five; they 
would hardly be barristers till that 
time. I do not know what would tempt 
many barristers of that age to proceed 
to India, because it is quite clear that 
upon their lirsc arrival in that country 
they Avould be quite incompetent to 
fill the offices of judges in the interior. 
The first tiling they have to learn, of 
course, is the native languages, which 
would not bo so easily acquired at that 
age as at the earlier age at whicli civil 
servants proceed to India; they would 
have no opportunity of acquiring that 
species of judicial training to which I 
have before alluded; namely, becoming 
familiar with the natives in the trans- 
action of business in the various w'ays 
in which civil servants obtain that 
familiarity in the office of the collector. 
Not possessing this knowledge of the 
languages, nor this familiarity with the 
maimers, and usages, and habits of the 
natives, I do not see how they could 
become efficient judges in the interior 
of the country, especially with reference 
to this; it is not the knowledge of the 
science of the law which is so much 
required in the Mofussil Courts, it is 
the administrative art which is so re- 
quired, and that can only arise from 


familiarity with the people, and a know- 
ledge of the people themselves. It is 
facts that tlio Court have to deal with; 
in dealing with facts in a country like 
that, you are surrounded with infinitely 
more difficulties than you are hero. In 
the Supreme Court the opportunities 
and power of dealing witli facts are 
greater than in the Mofussil Courts in 
one respect; the judge in the Supreme 
Court, indeed, is unacquainted with the 
native languages, the greatest part of 
the witnesses are natives, speaking the 
native language; but before a witness 
is produced in tliat Court be is carried 
to the office of the attorney, tlie attorney 
has under him a principal native ma- 
nager, that native manager is familiar 
with the English and the Vernacular 
languages; he lifts the witness in tlie 
office, and he communicates the result 
of that to the attorney; tlie attorney 
communicates it to the barrister. The 
witness is called in Court after all this 
prelimin ary lifti n g, he is then examined 
in Court in luiTowii language, by inter- 
preters, who in my time were men of ex- 
traordinary ability, he is cross-examined 
of course in the same way ; and after that 
sifting from the commencement at the 
attorney’s office, and his examination 
and cross-examination, the judge has 
very constantly the greatest possible 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion 
upon the evidence so sifted. Now wliat 
would be the position of an English 
family in the Mofussil, totally devoid 
of all those aids, and without the 
information which the civil servants 
acquire by tlie species of training to 
which 1 before alluded ?” 
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dencc before the Parliamentary Committees. Forty 
years later the same remark might be made, — with this 
pungent addition : The system cannot be radically wrong 
which has produced the able Company’s servants whom 
the Queen’s Ministers have selected from time to time, 
not merely to govern the Cro’wn colonies, but to extri- 
cate them from difficulties into which they have been 
thrown by the intem]')eranco or incapacity of men who 
have not been trained in the Indian service. When 
great colonial embarrassments arise — and they do arise 
sometimes — it is comraoidy to tlic talent, to the temper, 
to the discretion, to the firmness, and to the integrity of 
some servant of the Company, that the perplexed Minis- 
ter looks for the saving hand that is to extricate him 
from his dilemma. 

Yet these men are said to be tlie minions of a corrupt 
system. The patronage of the East India Company, it 
is sometimes alleged, is at the bottom of all this vile mess 
of administrative uuclcanliness. Justice is put to the most 
miserable shills that the friends (.)1‘ the thirty magnates of 
Leadenh all-street may draw so many thousands a year 
from the territorial revenues of India; and the conclu- 
sion is, that thei’efore the doom of the Court ought to 
be sealed without hesitation or delay. I am told by the 
Chaplain of Newgate that the reason Avhy, if 1 send a 
bank-note, or a ring, or a Avatch-chain in a letter, it runs 
no small risk of being stolen by a letter-carrier is, that 
“the vacancies in the Post-oflice are filled up by parties 
recommended to the Postmaster-General by members of 
Parliament.”* To this system Mr. Davis attributes the 

* I may as well quote the passage to i)u1)lic service where wc meet with most 
which I refer, in Mr. Davis’s last an- failures is the Post-office. Post-office 
nual report : — “ The watchful care of cases, involving, as they do, not merely 
masters over their servants, to inquire, a serious breach of public trust, but 
from time to time, into their habits of cases of domestic misery that baffie 
life and pursuits in private, should description, have engaged my most 
apply to the public establishments of earnest attention. In more than one 
the country. The moral reputation of little pamphlet I have addressed the 
public servants ought to be taken into dishonest parties among those employed 
consideration, but that branch of the by the Post-office, in the hope, by some 
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frequent occurrence of a crime “involving cases oi 
domestic misery tliat baffle description.” From this we 
may learn the great lesson, that a mischievous adminis- 
tration of the patronage of the State may not only be co- 
existent with, but be fostered and encouraged by, an 
institution on which the liberties of the country are 
mainly dependent. And if letter-carriers’ ajipointments 
are so jobbed between Ministers and Members of Par- 
liament, liow would writerships and cadetships fare in 
the same immaculate hands ? 


such appeal to their better feelings, to 
correct their errors, and if possible pre- 
vent the crime. I should like still more 
to be done in this way, so iar as it can, 
without offence and with liopc of suc- 
cess ; but I greatly fear that some por- 
tion of this unenviable distinction in 
servants of the Post-office, namely, that 
a greater number arc convicted and 
transported in that than any other de- 
partment, arises in some measure from 
the manner of their appointment. As 
far as I can learn, but I speak only 


from rumour, the vacancies in the Post- 
office are filled up by parties recom- 
mended to the Postmaster-General by 
members of Parliament. It is easy to 
imagine that for services rendered to 
these gentlemen they arc glad of any 
opportunity of doing a kindness for 
great zeal and activity in serving them. 
Hence there may not be such a rigid 
inquiry into the past life and habits of 
the men recommended as seems essen- 
tial in a duty so important.” 
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PART IV. 


CIIAPTEU J. 

Tho Xon-R(*f>ni]ation Provinces — Civil and Alilitary Administrators — Evils of 
ICxclusivenoss — Sind]i— Deft'Cts of the i)urely ^Military Systeiii — Sir Charles 
Nai)ier’s Covernnieiit — Arracan — Iniproveuu nt of tlie IVovince — ^The Punjab 
— The Poard of Administration — Tlie Lawrences— Mr. IMansell — the Sub- 
ordinate Administrative Machinery — Settlement of the Revenue —Financial 
and General Results. 

I ifAVE (lone with llie Regulations. I have said enough 
of the manner in wliieh the affairs of these provinces, 
which have long Itceu siihject to <.)ur iixed Revenne and 
Judicial systems, are administered hy the civil servants 
of the Coinpaiiyv There arc i)i'ovinccs, more recently 
brought under (.air rule, which do not bow down to the 
letter of the Reeula lions, but are Governed afti'r a ruder 
and simpler fashion — by an executive' eoinposcd partly 
(.if civilians and partly of soldiers, npe.m a mixed system, 
into which the spirit of the Regulations is infused in such 
a manner as to cause it to harmonise and blend itself 
witli all that is good in the spirit of native institutions, 
and to be respected in the local usages of the country. 

Tlie Non- Regulation Provinces are these: — Under tlie 
Bengal Presidency are the Sangor and Nerbndda terri- 
lories; Jalonn and Jhansi; IMairwarra ; Assam, Arra- 
<,;an, and the Tenasscrim pi'ovinces ; Goalpara ; the dis- 
triets on the South-'Western frontier, as Sumbnlpore, 
Ramgnrh, &c. ; the Cis-Sutlej states, including Umballah, 

2 F 
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Loodhiaiiah, Khytiil, Ferozeporc, and tlio territory re- 
cently licld by the protected -SiMi chiefs ; and the whole 
country of the Punjab. These are subject to the con- 
trolling authority of the Govern or- General, or the Go- 
vernor of Bengal, and are administered by odieers ap- 
pointed by them. Under the goYornment of the North- 
AVestern Provinces aie the Dehra D(jon ; Ivumaon and 
Gurhwal ; the Butty territory ; Ajinere; Nimaur; Jaiinsar 
and Bawur. Under the Madras go\Tvnment arc Gan- 
jani; Vizigapatam ; and Kurnool. And under the go- 
vernincut of Bombay are Colaba, Sindh, and Sattarali. 

Tlic system under which the alfairs of these jn-ovinces 
arc administered has generally worked well. It has been 
as successful in the North -AFest as in tlie South-East. 
Ill Airacan wo ha^'O tritel it for a quarter of a, century, 
and the results havi; been as advanlaeeous to tin.' go- 
verned as they are honorable to the Government. In 
the Punjab we arc only beginning to try it — W('. ai'C in 
the first stage of the experiment ; but the brightm'ss of 
the dawn promises a brilliant nn'i’idian success. 

It must not, however, be assuinerl that, because this 
less elaborate and less costly administration has answered 
every purpose of goveniment in the provinces to which 
it has been applied, that theiadbro the more elaborate 
and expensive machinery which avc have set at work in 
the Begulation provine,es has been altogether a mistake. 
The fact is, that the extension of our empire has brought 
ns closer and closer to the outskirts of civilisation, and 
that having to do with a ruder people, we have expe- 
diently subjected them to a ruder system of government. 
Bengal had been a quarter of a century in our hands be- 
fore Cornwallis and Barlow framed their famous Regula- 
tions. But imagine what Napier in Sindh, Larn’cnce in 
the Punjab, Dixon in Mairwarra, Bogle in Arracaii, or 
any other British officer among a rude people newly 
brought under our rule, could have made of those Regu- 
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lations -whicli the ablest lawyers in India pronotinccd to 
be worthy of Justinian. What a people suddenly finding 
tliemsclvxs' under the sovereignty of a new set of rulers 
most requires, is a government very little in advance ol 
that ffoni which they have been tj-ansfeiTed. All abrupt 
and violent changes are as injurious to the constitution of 
a nation as they arc to the constitution of a man. If you 
find a creature dying fi'om inanition, and begin to gorge 
him, you are sure to kill him outright. If you take a 
drunkard suddenly fioni his stimulants, the chances are 
that you cure him of his drunkenness only by sembng 
him t(-) his grave. Changes for the better must be gra- 
dual, or they are likely to lie changes lor the woi’se. If 
we fiiul a people groaning under a despotism, we must 
be despotic ourselves. A little t}Tanny is absolutely 
necessary at such times to the wellare of the people, and 
it is not to bo doubted that, on the whole, a military 
government is best suited to such a state of society. 
Doubtless the rough ways of Sir Charles Napier were 
better adapted to the feelings and habits of the Beloo- 
chces, alter the conquest of Sindh, than the refined 
tendernesses and the judicial niceties of the gentlest and 
wisest statesman that ever l()vcd and toiled for a people. 
“Unsophisticated human nature,” it was truly written 
by the conqueror of Sindh, “ and military nature, must 
both be studied in dealing with barbarians ; they would 
not bear from a civilian an-angements suited to civilisa- 
tion, but crossing their prejudices ; yet to the stern 
behests of a soldier chief they would bow in sub- 
mission.”* 

But we must be careful, in such esses, that we do not 
rush from one extreme into another equally dangerous. 
The quick eye of Sir Charles Napier saw at once that 
too much civilianism would be the ruin of Sindh ; but, 
having seen this, he let down before those quick eyes a 

* Sir IV. hapiers " Histori/ of Sir Charles Napier's Administration ofScinde” 

2 F 2 
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shade of strong prejudice, and he did not see, or would 
not see, that there might be danger in too little civi- 
lianisin. He took into his hands the whole Revenue 
and Judicial management of the country, and, with all 
his energy and all liis ability, it was too much for him. 
In the Judicial department he may not have greatly 
erred, for lie had to deal avitli men who were little 
accustomed to technical fbi'nialitics, and who could better 
appreciate summary justice tliau legal delays. Few clear- 
headed and impartial men will go very wrong, when 
honestly endeavouring to administer justice among a 
people not utterly vitiated by the contiguity of venal 
coiu’ts, and taught to rely on lalscliood and corruption. 
But the settlement of the landed revenue of a country is 
a very dilllcult matter ; and our nowinililaiy judges liad 
often to decide upon c;oinplicat(.'d Revenue cases. It was 
in the adjudication of these cases that they most lie- 
qucutly erred, fjr, as they Avere utterly incNpcrienced in 
Revenue matters, they avctc not likely to l)e very c(,ini- 
peteiit to decide upon them. It was indeed a strange 
thing to see these “militarv commissions’ siitiiigiu iiulg- 
meut on disputed laiul-tenures. ‘‘ I have sat on scores of 
them,” writes one of the Siiulli officials, “ and have re- 
peatedly been compelled to swear on the Gosj)e] tJiat I 
AVoLild adjiulicato and decide on dis])uted titles to lands 
‘ according to the custom of war in like cases,’ ”* 

Su' Charles Napier did not choose his subordinates 
unwisely. Such men as Brown aiid Goldncjy, for ex- 
ample — I speak of them because I knew and loved them, 
but there are others, doubtless, rvell Avorthy of honorable 
mention — were suited, no less by their talents than by 
their energies, to further the efforts of their gallant chief. 
But neither they, nor their colleagues, Avere experienced 
in the work of civil administration. A fcAV covenanted 
officers of the civil service had been sent down to SincUi, 


* MS. Notes. 
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on the first annexation of the province, to assist in the 
details of its revenue and judicial administration ; but 
Sir Charles Na])ier, who had an crpially low opinion oi 
old and of young civilian.^,* very soon obtained their 
dismissal, and the entire management of the country 
was transferred to tlic hands of the soldiers. They were 
zealous and for the most part able men — ^Imt tliey had to 
transact business that Avas new to them, and it is no dis- 
credit to Sir Charles Napier and his assistants, Avhosc ex- 
])eriencc as linanciers extended little beyond the manage- 
ment, under the tuition of a ])ay-havildar, of the accounts 
of a company of Sepoys, that they should have failed in 
the revenue administration of such a country as Sindh. 

It is true that these military administrators, from Sir 
Charles Najiier doAvnwards, being men of no common 
enoi'gy and ability, might have made themselves jiroficients 
in the civil duties entrusted to them, but that they had the 
work of war to do, no less than the work of peace. Tlie 
resth'ssness (4‘the predatory hill tribes demanded vigor- 
ous (-(tercion, and Sir Charles Najiier, pushing aside the 
portfolio of the civil (loveruor, mouiitcil his horse, and 
took the field against the robber clans. He was not a 
man to delegate such Avork as this to amither. Nor Avas 
it likely, Avhen he heard from afar the first muttcrings of 


* It is liiird to say 'svlicthcr Sir 
Cliarles Nai)icT tliouglit a young d viiiaii 
or an old civilian tlic most dangerous 
person to meddle with a newly-con- 
quered country. Of the former, he 
said: ‘‘Young, and often very inca- 
pable, men are sent to acquire experi- 
ence and fortnnos at the expense of the 
proprietors’ dividends by misgoverning 
newly-conquered countries. Unknow- 
ing how to rule even a settled country, 
they have to create every branch of 
administration, and must necessarily 
manipulate roughly, and, as it were, 
with horny hands, when the nicest 
touch is essential — meddling arbitrarily 
and ignorantly with social and financial 
affairs, where error may give mortal 
ofi’cncc, where parsimony may be folly, 


and extravagance madness.” Of the 
old civilians, he says: “ Length of re- 
sidence and sensual indulgence weaken 
body and mind, and give only aptness 
for oflicial details without enlargement 
of ideas ; and most of tliesc Iversons 
generalised as Old Indians^ because 
they have worn out originally vigorous 
appetites and feeble minds whilst en- 
joying large salaries and the adulation 
of black clerks, who do all their duties, 
imagine that they only know the East.” 
— [>Vr C. Napivrs Letters in Sir W, 
N^apier*.^ ^^Administration of Scindc.^^'\ 
Ulrum hoj'um mavis aedpe ; and it is 
clear that in the estimation of Sir 
Charles Napier no civilian is fit to take 
a part in the administration of a new 
country. 
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the coming storm on tlie Sutlej, tliat he would remain 
glued to his desk. Where, then, at such times, was the 
civil Governor? And where were his collectors and 
deputy-collectors? Sir Charles Napier was at the head 
of his men, and his military civilians Avere exerting them- 
selves to collect supplies, and io lorward them to the 
troops moving through tlie country. Such distractions 
were not favoraldc to the progress ofciAil administration 
in Sindh. The necessary Euro})ean superintendence Avas 
Avithdrawn, and the narive oliicials Avere left, in many 
places, to cany on the Avork by themselves. And hoAV 
it Avas carried, on may be gatlua’ed from the statements 
of a Avriter, thoroughly acquaint ed Avith all the details of 
British administration in Sindh, who declares that the 
system in force at this time might not unlaitlifully be de- 
scribed as “ the retemtion of all that Avas oppressive or 
evil in the old system, the; discarding of all that was 
useful, and adding much evil c)f our own ; Avhilst experi- 
ence and luAnesty Avere exchanged fo]’ inexperience in the 
superinteiidence, and Ifaud and oppression in the sub- 
ordinate branches.”'^' The liict is, tiuit a slight infusion 
of civilianism Avas required, and this Sir Charles Napier 
had impetuously rejected. All the evil is here traceabh,^ 
to the exclusAeness of the system. The administrators 
Avere not merely military men in civil capacities. They 
were military men distracted from the peiformance of 
their civil duties b}^ demands made upon them in their 
military chara(Ter. They Avero not permitted, quietly 
and munterriq)tedly, to accommodate themselves to tlieir 
ncAV duties ; but Avhilst they ought to have been peace- 
hilly settling the country, they Avere maturing measures 
for the coercion of refractory tribes. 

But although Sir Charles Napier, being like most 
earnest, energetic men, imbued Avith strong prejudices, 

* Calcutta lieview, No. xxvii. Art.: a paper which seems to be written with 
“ British Administration of Scinde” — remarkable fairness and impartisdity. 
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fell iut(.) this extreme of anti-civiliaiiism, and erred ac- 
cordingly, I believe that he really had the good of the 
Sindhians sincerely at heart. He professed himself to be 
anxious, “ whilst listening on the country a strong military 
gripe, to apply all sol'teiiing and healing measures to the 
vancpiished race — all protective and encouraging measures 
to the lil)erated ])0])ulation;”* and I do]iol doubt that he 
was. Slavery was abolished by a stroke of the pen. It had 
not c'xistcd, among the Sindhians, in any very intolerable 
shape;, but it, Avas well even that the name of such an CAul 
should cease to have legal sanction. Infanticide aauis very 
examnon among the Sindhians. He exc'rted himself to 
su])press it. Fianale lili', infant or adult, aaxis held of so 
little aivouut among them, that men inurdei'cd their 
Avives Avith iin])imity, and belicA'ed that it Avas as hiAvful 
as tlu' killing of sluuks. Wlien Sir Charles Napier 
talked of hanging the murderers, the chiefs asked Avith 
astonishment if he Avould hang a man “ for only killing 
his Avife;” but he did hang them, and the gallows in time 
tibated the e\'il. 'Then he disai’ined the peo])le, and 
curbed the li’epuont arbitrement of the sword, and the 
blood-s])illlngs of private strife. “He also,” says Sir 
AVilliam Napier, put doAvn the practice of Suttee, A\diic]i, 
however, Avas rare; in Scinde, by a ]n'(HX‘ss extremely 
(haractei'istic. For judging the real cause of these 
imnndations to l)e the prolits tlerived l)y the ])riests, and 
hearing of an intended burning, ho made it knoAAui that 
he Avould stop the sacriiico. The priests said it Avas a 


jv. u Yo inccL the requirements of these 
different races in tlic jn’csent circum- 
stances my policy must be, wliilst fast- 
ening on the country a strong military 
gripe, to apply all softening and healing 
measures to the vampiished race, all 
pi'otcctive and encouraging measures 
to the liberated population — to make 
strong even-handed justice ho univer- 
sally felt — to draw forth the abundant 
natural resources of the country, and 
repair the terrible eyils of the Ameers’ 


misgovernment. The trading Hindoo 
will then attach himself to a system 
whicli protects his calling, and opens a 
wider scope fur its exercise. lie will, 
for his own sake, give timely intelligence 
of designs to restore the ojipressive yoke 
of the Beloochees, and the rich Banians 
have a wonderful knowledge of all that 
is passing.” — [Letter of Sir Charles 
Napievy quoted in Sir XVilliam Napiefa 
“ Administration of Scindef} 
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religious rite wliicli must not be meddled witli — tliat all 
nations* had customs which should be respected, aud tliis 
Avas a very sacred one. The general, affecting to be struck 
with the argument, replied, ‘ Be it so. This burning ol 
Avidows is your custom. Prepare the funeral pile. But 
my nation has also a custom. When men hum Avomeu 
alwe Ave hang tliem, and confiscate all their property. 
IVIy carpentor.s sliall therclbre erect gibbets on Avhich to 
hang all concernetl AAdien the AvidoAV is C(.)nsumed. Lot 
US all act according to national customs.’” “Ko Suttee,” 
adds the historian, “ took place then, or afterwards.”* It 
may bo questioned, indeetl, AA’^hethor many had taken 
place before. The population of Sindh is, for the most 
part, a Mahomedau population, and Suttee is a Hindoo 
rite. 

On the subject of the taxation of the people of Sindh 
the historian must enter Avith caution. It has been said, 
on the one hand, that Sir Charles Napier abolished all 
the oppressive taxes which he found in operation ; and 
on the other, that ho not only greatly uicreascd them, 
but, morcoA’cr, collecited them in the most vexatious 
manner. It has been said, indeed, that the very courte- 
sans of Hyderabad paid a portion of their earnings to the 
collector. It does not, however, appear iinxiossiblc to 
reconcile these conflicting statements. Sir Charles Napier, 
on his first assumption of the Sindh government, seems 
to have resorted to all the existing sources of“ revenue ; 
but at a later period some injurious imposts Avere abolished 
Avhich pressed heavily on the industrial energies of the 
people. These Avere, firstly, a tax upon shops, wliich 
fell Avith some severity on the Mahomed an artificers ; 
secondly, a tax upon fishermen ; and, thirdly, a tax upon 
Hindoo communities, levied in the aggregate on towns 
and villages, and dmded into individual jiortions by the 
tax-payers themselves. By the abolition of these taxes a 


* Sir William Napier's “ Administration of Sciade' 
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coii,siclernble source of revenue was abandoned wliere 
revenue was much wanted ; l)ut it did much to Secure 
the confidence of the people. It was after Napier’s 
return from his hill campaigns that these imposts were 
ab( )]ished. 

To the great subject of artificial irrigation, also, Sir 
Charles Na])icr applied the energies of his vigorous 
mind. He was eager to increase the jiroductiveness ol 
the country by an im])rovcd system of water supply. 
Beyond the tracts of country watered by the Indus itsi'lf, 
this could be etrected only by canal-irrigation, and in 
some parts ])y tlie sinking of wells. He had this sincerely 
at heart, but the results did not keep pace with his desires. 
There was a scarcity of money, and a scarcity of labor; 
and such works demanded an ai.)undance of both.* There 
■wore adventitious circumstances, too, insc-parable from 
the character of the local government, which rendered it 
impossible that the benevolent ini])u]ses of Sir Charles 
Napier should ever bear the desired fruit. The clement 
of failure lay in tlu^ accident of liis position. 

It is gi’catly to be deplored that this cjuestion of the 
Administration of Sindh has been overlaid with such a 
superincumbent mass of controversy, that the truth is to 
be seen rvith difficulty glimmering beneath it, let us dig 
and scrape as we may. Perhaps, however, if leaving the 
antagonistic writers on either side, Ave turn to Sir Charles 
Napier’s own official letters, Ave may attain to something 
like an approximation to the fact. “ I Avill noAV con- 
clude,” he Avrotc to Lord Ripon, “by saying that, though 
tlui officers Avith me and niA’self might have done more 
and bettor, no one Avill deny that Ave have had many and 

For the same reasons, perhaps, the ast year or two than throughout the 
work of road-making x>rocceded slowly, previous years of our occupation of 
or not at all. It was reserved for JSir iSindh. A good road hetweeii Sukkur 
Charles Napier’s successors to give ef- and Shikari)orc is now in course of 
feet to a sclieine for the improvement of construction ; its completion will be 
the land communications of the pro- attended with excellent results, 
vince. More has been done within the 
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great difficulties to strugglo \vitli — war and pestilence in 
its utmost virulence, tlie destruction of a whole harvest 
by locusts, and the greatest part of another by a sudden 
and unprecedented fall of the inundation before the grain 
was inatm’o, have been amongst the evils afflicting Scinde 
since 1843. In the midst of an extensive military com- 
mand, I have had to construct the entire machinery of a 
civil government, assisted by ynuiig officers wlio liad at 
first starting little or no exjieiaence, but wh(,)se zeal and 
abilities have enabled them to serve mo wi41 ; and by 
diligeuce they have overcome the great obstacle of total 
want of cxpei-ience, which was at first almost insuperable 
in the collection of the revenue. How wc' have succeeded 
we must leave the world to decide.”* The world, 
doubtless, will decide that, in this paragraph Sir Charles 
Napier has caiidiilly scf I'orth the inherent defects of the 
system under which he administered the affairs (d’ this 
important province. When we consider that the civil 
govemment was conducted “in the midst of an extensive 
military command,” and that the collection of the revenue 
was entrusted to }'oung military officers, whose cpialilica- 
tions for such <luties consisted in “ a t<jtal want of ex- 
perience,” tlie only wonder is, that the experiment sliould 
have been half as successful as it Avas. 

The administration (.)f tlie Arracan provinces has been 
almost exclusively in the hands of military men; but it 
has not been an “ essentially military” government in 
the sense that Sindh was to bo so regarded under the 
rule of Sir Charles Napier. The chief magistrate of the 
province has never been, at the same time, the Com- 
mander of the Forces. The civil and military authorities 

* Sir Charles Napier to Lord Tlipon^ acquire experience and fortunes at the 
qmted in SirWiliiani Napiefs ^^Admiuis- expense of the proprietors’ dividends by 
tration of Scindc ,^^ — The reader may ad- misgoverning a newly-acquired country, 
vantag^usly compare this passage with Not knowing how "to rule a settled 
one quoted in a note, at page 437, where country, they have to create every 
Sir Charles Napier, speaking of young branch of administration, and must ne- 
civilians, complains that young, and cessarily manipulate roughly,” &c., 
often very incapable, men are sent to 
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liavc been distinct from eacTi otlicr, and never Lave the 
latter had the least control over the former. It has been 
all governing Jind no iighting ; and thus far circumstances 
iiave favored the development of the systcmi. But if 
such h.ad not been the case, the necessity of coercing any 
refractory tribes would not liave suspended or impeded, 
in so farasrelat(Kl to adequate European superintendence, 
the entire civil administration of the country. 

When the pcstilerous jungles of Arracan became a. 
component part of the British Empire in the East, the 
province which it was our new <lulv' to go\'ern was little 
!)etter than a howling wilderness. Thinly inhabited, 
scantil}’’ cultivated, it presented to the outward eye* of the 
administrator only a discouraging ])rospecL of niortilyhig 
failure. It Avas the veiy reverse of a land of ]>romise. 
In 1825, Mr. Iiol)ertsou evas appointed Agent in Arra- 
can, but the Burmese Avar thou entailed upon him 
[Messing duties, from the ])ei'Jbi'manee of AA'hich he 
could not tin'll aside; and all that he could do in the way 
of internal organisation was to maintain the heads of 
villages or tribes, kiuiAvu as “ Moosoogrees,” in their 
several posts, and to place seine portion of the country 
uiuler tlie old chiefs, Avho, after many years of exile spent 
under our government at Chittagong, now returned to 
their native land, eager to render good service to the 
British.* Clearly jiereeiving the iinjiortanee at such a 
time of conciliating the Mug chiefs, Mr. Robertson 
abstained from anything like a vexatious meddling Avith 
details. But ujion his de[)arture from Arracan, the 
superintendence of the province Avas made over to Cap- 
tam Patou — a man of gigantic stature, largely acquainted 
Avith the native languages — especially the Bengallee — 
but slenderly endoAved Avith administrative talent and 
discretion. lie had been summoned round Iroin Calcutta, 

* They rendered important service ordinary supplies, but by furnishing us 
to our army, not only by procurinj? with the means of housing the army. 
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where he had held the office of police raagistate ; but he 
talked bettor than he ruled, and amidst so much to 
dispirit and to discourage — ^for the troops were dying like 
sheep mth the rot, and there was a general impression 
that the province would be abandoned— it was little likely 
that the work of internal administration should proceed 
with any good effect. The treaty t>f Yandaboo was con- 
cluded, and then a Commission, of ^vhich Captain Patou 
and Mr. Richard Hunter of tlie ci\Tl service were the 
members, Ava.s ap]n:)inted for the civil government of the 
country. It did not work well. Mr. Hunter was a man 
of those ordinary business qualifications Avhich make use- 
ful public servants in settled offices, the duties of which 
are clearly dofmed and well understood. J5ut S(nncthing 
more than this was required. Everything went wrong. 
Tlie Commissioners irjitated tiu* chiefs, whom Mr. 
Robertson had, jffaced in auth(.>rity, and upon some 
rumor of disaffection disbanded the Mug levy whicli he 
had raised.'^ But Patou dic'd, and lJunter left the 
country; and Captain Dickenson, who had commanded 
the first Mug levy, and was employed, I believe, in its 
reconstruction, was then appointed Commissioner. He 
was a man of good parts, but of a quick temper ; and an 
unhappy dispute with a subordinate aggra,vated his 
natural irritability, and added nothing to his efficiency as 
an administrator. Little progress was made during his 
rule. But better times were beginning to dawn upon 
the province. 

About the year 1835-3G, Captain Bogle, who had been 
in political charge of an extensive distihtt in Assam, 
was appointed to the Arracaii Coramissionership. At 
this time the unhealthiness of the province still continued 

* This levy had done good service turbulent natives of the country, who 
at a time when both our European otherwise niiglit have given us some 
and native troops were prostrated by trouble, ami who, indeed, on the dis- 
the pestilence. It furnished employ- bandment of the corps, became regular 
nient, moreover, to some of the more Dakoits. 
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to be a proverb. It was no uncommon thing, at certain 
seasons of the year, to find more than half the European 
oificers attaclied to the civil and military establishments 
either prostrate on their beds, or cruising about the Bay 
of Bengal in a state of doubtful convalescence. 1 have 
heard it said, that in one year half the European popula- 
tion died during the rains. The deadly levers of the 
country, too, struck down the natives of llindostan — 
soldiers and servants, by scores. An order to embark for 
Arracan was held to l)e little better than a death-Avarrant. 
A few (.lays often did the work. A single ride along the 
skirts of one of those pestiferous jungles would send a 
young man, in the full Hush of youthful health and 
vigor, to his grave Avithin a Aveek of his arrival in the 
province. 

But within the space- of a ve-iy few years Arracan ac- 
rpiirc'd a. neAv ix-pulation. MeiiAvlio had narroA\ly escaped 
Avitli ihc-ir lives from the inlluence of the destroying 
climate, or Avho remembered how their friends, one after 
one, had returned, gaunt scarecroAvs, fiom that deadly 
coast, after a hnv mouths, or perhaps a few Aveeks of ab- 
sence, Averc; starth-d Avhen they read in the Calcutta papers 
that English gentlemen and hulics in tlie vice-regal 
cityAvere making up pleasure jiarties to proceed by steam 
to Arrai-an, for the sake of the line sea-breezes. IMany 
Aveut ; and all returned strengthened and exhilarated. 
Tlie province, under Bogle’s management, had lived 
doAvn its bail reputation, and Avas actually groAving into 
a, fashionable sanitarium. 

Tliis Avas only one of the results of the activity and 
good management of our military administrators. The 
pestilent jungles in the neighbourhood of our principal 
stiitions had been hcAAm doAvn, and burnt out of the soil ; 
but much more than this had been done. They avIio had 
seen the Avilderness Avhich passed into our hands in 1825, 
were delighted on visiting the countiy some fifteen years 
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aftervards, to find tlicmsclves in one of tlie most prospe- 
rous and. well-govcmcd ]>roviiices under tlie Presidency 
of Bengal. Arracan, indeed, rvas last earning lor itself 
tlie name of tlie “ granary of Sontlicrn India.” A large 
export trade in rice was estal disked, and the ports, 
which had bc-fore been ^sdl-nigh deserted, were soon all 
alive with shijiping. Tlu' |)ros])erif_y of the (ailtivators 
contiiuied to increase. Every man’s rights winx' clearly 
detci-mined; and every man knew jirecisely the amount 
wdneh Avas due by liiin to the (lovi'vnnient. Many carried 
a memorandum of their liabilities, Avrilten on a scrap of 
palm-leaf, rolled np into a small OArnulcr, and fastened 
into a. hole through the IoIh* of their ears. 

The vast improva'iiient Avhich has lieen elli'cted in the 
mlernal condition of aVrracan is tlie Avork entirely ol 
militiiry administrators. ISo civilian has been oilicially 
employed in the provinci- sinci' the time of Mr. Bichard 
Hunter. In Bogle tmdPlniyre the Government of India 
possessed tAA'O oflicers ol' strong natural sagacity and un- 
Avearied persovcriince ; and tln-y avctc not suddenly taken 
from tlieir regiments to 1)0 luriu'd into judge's and col- 
lectors. The former had served t’or some }'(‘ars in Assam, 
under one of the ablest civil administrators in India, tind 
something at least of his ellicieni'y may be tittributed to 
the advantages of that training. His success clearly 
shoAvs, that nnde'r the government of military oflicers, 
the civil administration of a provine-e may be so con- 
ducted us to confer extensh'e benefits both on the Go- 
Amrmnent and the gOA'erned ; but it does not shoAV that 
it is saf'e to place untrained men, cleA^er cajRains and 
active adjutants, fresh fi’om their troojis or companies, in 
responsible offices, demanding administrative experience 
such as is not acquired from the study of the order- 
book, or the Artiides of War. 

But of all the experiments of government wliich have 
recently been made, the greatest is that Avhlch has for its 
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scat tlio country beyond tlie Sutlej. AVlien tliat gi‘(’at ar- 
lillcry battle of Goojrat bad been fougbt — wben the Sikh 
Empire lay prostrate at the feet oi’the Governor-General 
ol‘ India, and an order had gom* Ibrlh declaring the 
kingdom of Knnjeefc Singh then and for ever ehaced from 
ilie catalogue of hidian ])rinci[)alities, it was no insignih- 
cant problem which presented itself for the SDlnthm of 
our Indian statesmen. Ko tract of country, so vast and 
s(» important, had been annexed to our Ilritish dominions 
in tlic East since, at the dawn of tlic ])res(‘nt cmiturj, 
those “ North- W estcin P) •oviuces,” which now tbnn so 
tlourishi)ig a part ot our Indian Empii'e, Avere first brought 
under our rule. The Punjal), b(‘ing conquered, Avas iioav 
to 1)0 “settled."' AVe had tried, in other ])arts, A'arious 
kinds of “ settlement.” Wo had subjected ucav provinces 
to dillirenl ji.rins oi‘ administration, from the ]nirely ciAul 
to the ])urely military, and Ave had reciagnisi'd more or 
less of delect ivencss iu all the great ex])eriments which 
luid been made, and Avith an amount ol' success slualding 
no faint honor upon the' character of our Indian adminis- 
trators. IjuI- the diniculties encountered had been areat, 
and erroi's had, tloubth'ss, been committed. It Avas nOAV 
to bt‘ siH'ii how far our Indian statesmen Avould profit by 
the lessons of a century of varieel ex])erience, and tmii to 
fruitiiil account the legacies beijueallied to them by their 
])redocess( )rs. 

Jf this were a great AV<Ark noAv to be undertaken by 
Lord Dalhousie, it is certain that ho addressed himself to 
it Avith unusual advantage's on Ids side. I'hc Punjab AAms 
not to ns a ucav country; the Sikhs Avere not a new 
people. A considerable tract of ('.ountry, known as the 
Jnllindur Doab, the lauds lying betAveen the Sutlej and 
Beeas, had been under British administration ever since 
our first triumphant entry into Laluiro. And over the 
large expanse of territory still left nominally in the hands 
of the infant sou of Runject Singh, our British officers 
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liad (X!cn exercising that kind of influence which every 
' Englishman of the right stamp may deiwe from his 
oflicial position at a native Comt, and Avhicli, in the pre- 
sent uistance, far exceeded the ordinary extent to which 
the dominion of superior intcHigence is asserted. A 
Council of Ilegeucy had been established at Lahoie, and 
a British military officer, well versed in di])lomacy, laid 
been ap])oiiited nominally to assist its deliberations, but 
substanlially to control its acts. Tliis officer Avas Henry 
Lawieuce, a cajitain of the Bengal ..VrLillery, avJio had 
been for some years graduating in the school of dijflo- 
macy, and had, on the death of IVlajciv Broadfoot, in the 
mm’dcrous conflict of FeiT)zshahur, been sunniioued by 
Lord Hardinge from Nc^paul, Avluae he Avas then Political 
Agent, to conduct our negotiations Avith tlic' Sikhs. I 
shall come jireseutly to speak m(.>r(,; in detail of his cha- 
racter and qualilicatious. It is enough now to say, that 
by a British officer, aided, by a staff of assistants, young 
and enterprising men of both services,* fn.>m the com- 
mencement of the \car 1840 up to thc! time of the final 
dissolution of the Sikli Empire, the civil affairs of tito 
Punjab had lieen chielly administered. Ill supported by 
a corrupt and selfish Diirbiu', Lawrenci' and his associates 
had been grailually compt.'lled to come forward, far more 
than they desii'ed, in tlie chai'acter of administJ'ators. In- 
stead of confining themselves to the work of advising and. 
instructing the Sikh officers, and projiaring them to take, 
on the witlub’aAval of the British, the entire government 
into their oaaui hands, our English oflicers had often been 
necessitated, in spite of then’ honest endeavours to remain 
in the background, to assume a more prominent position 
in the Jictual direction of affairs. The formality of the 
Sikh Durbar was there, but the real administration was 

* I must uot deny myself the x)lca- Pollock, &c., of the military service ; 
sure of naming such men as George and Messrs. Melvill, Cocks, Vans Ag- 
Lawrence, Herbert Edwardes, James new, Bowring, &t., of the civil. 

Abbott, Lumsden, Taylor, J^icholson, 
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our own ; and tlie broad stamp of Britisli beneficence 
was upon it. After the maintenance of general tran- 
quillity, tlie development of tlie resources of a neglected 
country was tlie cliief thought of the English officer, and 
he worked as strenuously towards the attainment of this 
great end as though the country had been actually our 
own.* 

Therefore I say, when the “settlement” of the Punjab 
became, by our actual possession of the country, a matter 
of prunal concernment to the Governor-General, he ad- 
dressed himself to the task under such advantages as 
have been seldom enjoyed by his predecessors. To use 
a vulgar but expressive phrase, he had “something to go 
upon.” He had not to commit the government of the 
country to the manipulation of unskilled hands. It was 
not altogether a vague experiment on which he was 
about to enter. There were British officers at his dis- 
posal, with Lau'Tcnee at their head, who knew tlie 
country well, and had already initiated a system of in- 
ternal administration which promised the best results. 
The men, who had already done so ■well in connexion 
with the Sikh Durbar, were obviously those to whom he 
miglit, with safety, entrust the further govenmient of the 
country, openly and iiidejicndently, as the recognised 
rulers of the laud. The training which they had under- 
gone was of the best kind. They knew the country ; 
and they knew the people. And already, under their 


* “ The whole country had been sur- 
veyed, and the system of taxation laid 
down on fixed principles; the fiscal 
and excise systems had been re-ad- 
justed, and oppressive duties and Go- 
vernment monoj)olics of all sorts abo- 
lished. A census had been made, and 
the population and trades of Laliore 
determined; and the Durbar bad sanc- 
tioned the outlay of 30,000/. on roads 
and bridges, to be increased to 00,000/. 
when the state of the country allowed.” 
— Annuls of India for the Year 
1848.] To this it may be added, that 

2 


Colonel Lawrence, anxious to have a 
very simple code of laws, founded on 
Sikh customs, reduced to writing and 
administered by the most respectable 
men from their own ranks, assembled 
for the purpose at Lahore some fifty 
Sikh beads of villages, grey-beards of 
good local reputation, under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Lena Singh ; 
and they had actually prepared the code 
before ill health compelled Colonel Law- 
rence to proceed to England. — [d/>S. 
NotesJ] 

G 
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benign influence, the land was beginning to recover fifoin 
tbe exliausting efibets of years of continued misrule. 

Lord Dalliousie bad no prejudices, for or against any 
particular class of Company’s oflicers. He recognised the 
merits and the claims of both services. And lie believed 
that the form of administration best suited to tbe Punjab 
would be one embracing a judicious intermixture of tbe 
civil and military elements — one in wliicb civilians and 
soldiers might meet on ecpial terms as execulivc officers, 
and tbe qualilication for employment should be simply 
tbe individual capacity of the officer sc'cking to bo em- 
ploN'ed. It was necessary tliat at the lu'ad of such a 
body of administrators there sln^uld be some supremo au- 
thority, combining tbe advantages of local knowledge, 
military energy, and ex})erience in ci\'il details. But to 
find such a man was more (ban difficult. It was im- 
possible. Colonel Lawreiice bad local knowh;dgo and 
military energy, lie bad more civil ex})erien(‘e, to<y than 
most soldiers, for be bad been long employed in the 
Eevenue Survey, and, as a ])olilical officer, bad atten- 
tively Avatebed tbe systems of goverjunent in the Xativo 
States. But sometbiiig more tlian this Avas needed to 
place so gi'cat an experiment beyond, (be risk ol' iailure. 
It seemed fit, tbcreforc, to Lord Dalbousic to ])laec the 
government of the Punjab not under tbe entire control of 
a single functionary, but to appoint a Board of Administra- 
tion, combining in tbe persons of its several members all 
the necessary administrative qualifications. At tbe bead of 
this Board was placed Colonel — then Sir Henry— Law- 
rence, who kncAv the Sikh country, tbe Sikli chiefs, and 
the Sikh people well ; a man of rare energy and ability, 
sagacious hi council, prompt in action, and of so brave a 
resolution that all difficulties vanished before bis uncon- 
querable wiU. He bad almost everything to fit him for 
Ills post but physical health ; and in tlie untiring dis- 
charge of his duties, in his eager, restless beneficence, of 
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this want lie took little account. Often was he niovinj? 
from place to place, hir aAvay from all the appliances of 
civilised life, at a time when his weakened frame required 
the comforts and restoratives of a well-ordered home. 
His friends often trembled lor liis safety; hut he never 
thought of himself. He had work to do, and ho would 
do it. He knew how mucli depended on his own personal 
energies, and whilst there was any need of his activity, he 
was not one to he still. 

But what rendered Lawrence so peculiarly fitted for 
the post was this. Though largely endowed with that 
ready vigor — ^that self-reliant ]n’oin))titude of action, 
which is alarmed liy the jnvsence of no responsibility, and 
deterred by the intervention of no false scruples — though 
he was prepared to strike suddenly and eliectively, and 
was quite the man in an imminent conjimctnre for a great 
and successful couj), his desire ever was t<t evoke, not the 
fear, but tlio gratitude of the people, to elevate and en- 
courage them, not to coerce and repress. Ills benevo- 
lence was of the right kind. He knew that a strong 
Government is in the end a merciful Government — that 
want of vigor is want of kindness and want of sense — 
that in such a country as the Punjab a ruler must do 
something more than study Bcntham in an casy-chair. 
But whilst ever on the alert, ever ready to crush any 
dangerous manifestations of disaffection, his mind was 
continually brooding over the means of advancing the 
happiness of the pcojde. He knew that what the country 
most needed was repose, and that this could only be 
secured by a display of vigor at the light time ; but it 
was towards a kiiitUy paternal government that his im- 
pulses wore ever directing him, and the welfare of a 
long-oppressed people was the thought dearest to his 
heart. He disarmed the population of the Punjab ; but 
he opened out to them new fields of peaceful employ- 

2 G 2 
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incnt, and gave back to tlicm tlic long alienated riglit of 
cultivating tlieir ricli lands in security and peace. 

Associated in tlie Board of Administration witli this 
large-minded captain of artillery, ■were two Bengal 
civilians. Mr. Mansell had long been lavorably known, 
throughout the Presidency to whicli he belonged, as one 
of the ablest financiers in the countiy. He was a man of 
a thoughtful nature, and, I am inclined to think, of an 
original turn of mind ; but he was not one to put his 
ideas, with much promptitude, into action. He was 
somewhat wanting, indeed, in energy and activity, and 
his abilities, though of a very high order, found more 
congenial employment in a settled than in a new countiy. 
Ho was not quick cnougli and enthusiastic enough for the 
work that lay before him ; and lie was, doubtless, glad 
after a time to lie relieved from duties better suited to 
men of a more sanguine temperament and loss abhorrence 
of responsibility. Ilis colleague, Mr. John Lawrence, 
had been in charge of the administration of our first 
territorial acquisition in tlic Punjab — the JullindurDoab 
— and he had acquitted hhnself, in that ca[)acity, with, 
remarkable adchess. He was a first-rate civil officer. 
The extensive experience whicli he had acquhed in the 
North-Western Provinces of India had been stored up in 
his mind, as something too precious to lose, and was now 
ready to be turned to the most profitaldo account. He 
understood both the Eevenue and the Judicial systems of 
the country well. He knew the native character ; was 
familiar with native institutions ; and thoroughly versed 
in all those matters of agricultural detail which are the 
very life itself of a rural population. A “ settlement” 
was to him nothing new or mysterious. He knew how 
the boundaries of estates were determined ; how their 
productiveness was to be increased ; how revenue was to 
be raised in a manner most advantageous to the State, 
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and least injurious to the people. And with all this ex- 
tensive knowledge were united energy and activity of the 
higlicst order. Pie had the enthusiasm of youth with the 
ex])erionce of age ; and envy and detraction could say 
nothing worse of him than that he was the brother of Sir 
Henry Lawrence. 

Of such materials were formed, on its first institution, 
the Lahore Board of Administration. In communication 
immediately witli the Governor-General, and aided by a 
staff of civil and military assistants, of whom I shall 
presently speak more in detail, these three members of 
the Lahore Board conducted the entire internal adminis- 
tration of the great country conquered by om’ arms. 
They worked together — separately and collectively. In 
respect of detail work there was a division of labor; but 
all official papers were cii’culated to the three members 
of the Board, and each member recorded his opinion on 
every question that came before them. The result was 
that all iniitters of importance were well and carefully 
considered by the entire Board, whilst each individual 
member brouglit his own particular experience to boar 
upon the illustration of administrative details. 

The system of administration introduced by Lord 
Ilardinge into the Cis-Sutlej and Trans-Sutlej states in 
184G, was followed in 1849, when the entire country 
was subjected to our rule. The great province was 
divided into four commissionerships, and each of these 
commiKsionerships were divided into four or five dis- 
tricts.* The Deputy-Commissioners, who are placed in 
charge of these districts, perform all the functions of 
magistrates and collectors, and arc invested with some of 
the offices of the Judge. To each district, moreover, are 
attached one or two assistants, chosen from the cove- 


*' The districts of Hazarcli and Pc- but they have since boon created into 
ehawur were, until the commencement an independent cominissionership under 
of 1852, kept directly under the Board; Colonel Mackeson. 
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naiited services, and also an micovenanted extra assistant, 
all of wliom are employed in the courts, civil, fiscal, and 
police. To these last-named appointments natives are 
eligible ; and it has been greatly the desire of the Board 
to hidiice the Punjabees to accept employment of this 
kind, and also to take science as Tehsildars, Thaimadars, 
Sec . ; but hitherto no groat success seems to have crowned 
our elForts at the employmciit of native agency in the 
Punjab. The Punjabees are not very expert hi the use 
of rules and regulations, and though these arc pressed 
into the service, much less in this part of the country 
than in the provinces of India, it may still be questioned 
whether they are not too extensively employed. 

It may be doubted whether any men in any part of 
the world ever addressed themselves to the great Avork of 
gOA'crning a conquered jicople, so as to make the yoke 
easy and the burden light, witli more singleness of pur- 
pose and benevolence of aim than Lawrence and his 
gifted associates. It Avas their deshe “ to make the basis 
of their rule a light and equable assessment ; a strong, 
vigorous, though iminteiTcring police ; and a quick hear- 
ing in all civil and other cases.”* And they set to Avork 
Avith an untiring energy, a resolute perseverance, and a 
disregard ol all selfisli considerations, Avitli scarcely a 
parallel in the history of Indian Government, dhe Re- 
venue Survey was pushed foinvard Avith all possible de- 
spatch (Henry Lanrence, as I have said, had once been 
a Revenue-Smweyor), and the revision of the settlement, 
winch few men in India Avere more competent to super- 
intend than John LaAvreiice, advanced Avith rapid strides 
towards completion. The term of years for Avhich the 
assessment Avas settled varied according to the nature of 
the land. The contracts were principally made Avith the 
village communities, Avhich exist in a more perfect state 


* MS, Correspondence, 
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in tlie Punjal) than in any other part of oiir Eastern pos- 
sessions. In tracts of country ah'cady brought into a 
high state of cultivation, the settlement has been made 
for thirty years, but where the tract embraces consider- 
able breadth of waste land, and is readily improvable, the 
assessment lias been fixed only for a period of ten years. 
The amount of the assessment is consideralily lower than 
it was under the old Sikh Government. The reductions, 
varjdng trom live to fifty per cent., may be set down at 
an average of about twenty- five per cent, on the whole, 
or a total amount of thirty lakhs of rupees. 

Tlie difficult and delicate question of the resumption 
of rent-free tenures had to bo dealt ivitli by the Board of 
Administration. They found in the Punjab large tracts 
of Jaghcer land, of the annual value of twenty-five lakhs 
of inpees. IMucli of this had been held by the chiefs on 
the condition of their furnishing certain quotas of troops 
to the Durbar ; and now that this contingency no longer 
existed, it seemed that the claims of the Jagheerdars to 
this kind of immunity was gone. But there has been no 
hasty resumption. These rent-lfec tenures are inquired 
into and reported upon, and not until a thorough investi- 
gation has been instituted, and the justice of the measure 
clearly ascertained, is any Jagheerdar tleprived of his 
lands. Ei’on then the resumption is gencrall}' so ordered 
as to press with as little sei’crity as possible on the privi- 
leged classes ; though, doubtless, whilst the great bulk of 
the hidustrial population gain mightily by our innova- 
tions, the aristocracy of the Punjal) are sufferers by the 
change. This, however, is inseparable liom a system 
which has I'or its ol)jcct the emancipation of the industrial 
classes from the wretched tlnaldom to which they had 
been reduced by the tymimy of the Sirdars. We could 
not elevate the many Avithout depressing the few\ 

In the mean while the efforts of the Board for the 
suppression of crime, and the protection of life and' 
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property, have been at least partially successful. A 
vigorous, well-organised detective police has already done 
good work in the Punjab. Dakoitce is said to be well- 
nigh suppressed. We have hunted down these robber 
gangs, brought them to justice, and made quick work of 
their punishment. Dining the lirst year of our inde- 
pendent administration, nearly a hundred Dakoits were 
publicly executed, some six or eiglit at a time. And 
such tciTor did tlicso vigorous measures strike into the 
profession at large, that Dakoitce is now said to be more 
rare in the Punjab than in any part of the Kogulation 
provinces. In the suppression of minor ofrciu'cs it is 
admitted that wo have been hitherto less successful ; and 
in the dispensing of civil justice the Punjabee Courts 
have not achieved all that Avas desired. Earnest endea- 
vours, however, are being made to simplify the laiv, to ex- 
pedite its administration, and to render justice accessilde 
to the meanest cultivator in the land. These are stereo- 
typed - 'xpressions, often meaning nothing; Init in the 
mouths of such earnest-minded men as the Lawrences 
there is a real significance in them. The I’unjab, as I 
write, has been less than four years under our rule. I 
should think less hopefully of the ultimate result if its 
administrators insisted upon tlic perfect success of their 
experiments in eveiy department of the state. But tlicy 
claim for themselves no such extraordinary merit. They 
honestly acknoAvledge that they liave not been unifonnly 
successful, and arc candid enough even to drop a hint 
that perha})s they have attempted too much. 

Of the external signs of progress in this neivly-acquired 
country, I have already spoken. But the Lawrences arc 
not men to attempt the regeneration of the Punjab only 
by strivings from without. The great agency of education 
is being brought to bear upon the inner life of the people. 
Not that much has yet been done in tliis direction. These 
are too early days, indeed, for us reasonably to expect 
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that anything should have hcen done. But Ave know 
that already a good English and vernacular school has 
been established at XJmritsui’, and that the Board of 
Administration are devising measures for the extension 
of their educational machinery, especially with a vicAV 
to the practical training of the Punjabecs for the 
public service, and their instruction in those useful 
sciences Avhich AA'ill fit them for cmplo^micnt as engi- 
neers and medical practitioners. 

Of the financial results of the annexation of the 
Punjab something shoxdd be written in this place. 
Eor many years the liarc mention of the possible 
acquisition of the dominions of llunjcet Singh kindled 
a fever of expectancy in the minds of the English in 
India. Their imaginations grasped the grand idea of 
a count rv of inexhaustible wealth, aa'Iiosc annexation 
to our own territories Avould supply a general remedy 
for all our financial diseases, and strike the Avord 
“ d(Ttcit” for ever out of the A'ocabulary of Indian 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. Omne ignokim pro 
magnifico. Much had been related of the exceeding 
sj)lendor of the Sikh Court — of tlie almost fabulous 
raliK'. of the gems AA^iich shone upon the gorgeous 
head-dresses of the Sikh chiefs, and of tlie inde- 
scribable splendor of the jcAvels and gold AA'hich 
glittered upon the trappings of their horses. But avo 
knew little of the natural resources of tlie country, or 
brought anything but our grosser senses to bear upon 
t he consideration of its reputed Avcalth. OthcrAA'ise aa'C 
might have retlectod that it AA^as hardly in the natiuc 
of things that a country so governed should bo a rich 
countrv. The dream, hoAvcver, was one from wliich 
the reality of a hostile collision soon aAvakened us; 
and Avhen the annexation of the Punjab became some- 
thing mote than nan object of vague cupidity, the 
gorgeous El-Dorado dissolAxd before our eyes, and a 
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ruder reality looked us ia the face. It was then openly 
doubted whether such an extension of empire would 
not rather aggravate than relievo our financial em- 
barrassments — ^whether with a frontier extended to the 
Indus we should not bo poorer than before. 

And such, indeed, judged by present results, is ac- 
tually the case. TJio Punjab is not yet remunerative. 
Some little time must elapse before the revenues of the 
country can be made to exceed the cost of its protec- 
tive and administrative establishments. The estimated 
amount of revenue for the years 1851-52 is 130 lakhs 
of rupees,* with about four lakhs of additional receipts 
in the shape of proceeds of confiscated Sikh property 
and refunded charges. The total expenditure is esti- 
mated at about 120 lakhs of rupees. This leai'cs only a 
surplus of 11 lakhs for the maintenance of the regular 
troops posted in the Punjab ; and, as a lai-gc reduction 
of the army might have been — indeed, Avould have 
been, ciTcctcdbut for the annexation of the Sikh states, 
it cannot be argued that the military expenditure is 
not fahdy chargeable to tlie province. It is true, of 
course, that the possession of the Punjab has enabled 
us to udthdraAV a considerabhi body of troo]>s from the 
line of country Avbich constituted our old frontier, and 
tliat a deduction, on this score of frontier defence, must 
Ijc made from the gross charges of the regular military 


* Of this more tlian a luintlrccl lakhs is derived from tlie hmd-revenuc. I may 
as well set down the several items as contained in the Company’s last general 
finance letter : 


Land Revenue 
Say or . 

Abkarrcc 

Salt 

Customs 
Post Ollice . 

Stamps . 

J udicial fees, &c. . 

Sale of Presents . 
Miscellaneous Receipts 


Rupees. 

1 , 03 , 00,000 

^ 23 , 00,000 

1 , 50,000 

1,00,000 

90.000 

10.000 
# 55,000 


130,05,000 


Total 
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establishment employed beyond the Sutlej. Still, the 
cost of the regular troops fairly chargeable to the 
Punjab absorbs the estimated surplus, and leaves a 
balance against the newly-acquired states. 

It is necessary, however, to a right understanding 
of the linancial results of the acquisition of the Punjab, 
that a more minute examination should bo made of 
the last balance-sheet. Although the cost of the regu- 
lar troops is not set down among the charges, there is 
a considerable defensi\'c establishment — an establish- 
ment of those Local Corps and Military Police wliich 
Lawrence so judichmsly established — charged against 
the province. Uiider the heads of “ Ch il and Military 
Police'’ and “ Local Corps,” there is an entrance of 
•lb lakhs of rupees.*' To this extent, therefore, it pays 
for its OAvn ddiaice and })rotection. This is a charge 
which I hardlv think cuji bo further reduced Avith- 
out burdening the Indian treasui’y to a larger amount 
tor the maintenance of regular troops. 

Lurder the head of “ Political Pensions, &c.,” there 
is an entrance of 18.^ lakhs of rupees. f As these pen- 
sions are principally, if not entirely life pensions, ter- 
minable Avith the present recipients, this item of ex- 
penditure aaOI gradually disa])pear. The charges of 
revenue colleetion amount to ITg lakhs of ru])oes, and 
the judicial charges to nearly 11 lakhs. The latter, it 
is probable, cannot be advantageously reduced. The 
former, at lirst sight, ap]Aears to be somewhat immo- 
derate, and altogether irreconcileable aa itli oiu knoAV- 
Icdgc of the generally simple and uncostly administra- 
tive machinery (jf the Punjab, for the eost of collection 

In the estimate for 1850-51, the had been only 15 lakhs. The increase 
amount set down, under these heads, is is probably tlie result of tlie Eesump- 
little short of 47 lakhs. I conclude tion operations of the Board. The ab- 
that this is to be accounted for by a re- sorx)tion of large tracts of Jaghcer land 
ference to the incidental expenses in- lias compelled them to gniiit cornpen- 
curred by the levying and^tiuixnnent sation to the Jagheordars, in many 
of new corps. cases, in the shape of life pensions, 

t The estimate for the preceding yerr 
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amounts to aliout oiie-seventli of tlie land-revenue, 
■\vliilst in India ‘ generally it is less than one-ninth. 
But it is to ho rememhered that hitherto in the Punjab 
"vve have had not merely to collect, hut to settle the 
revenue. 

But there are other items Avhich, as time advances, 
■V7ill undergo a gradual process of reduction in the 
ordinary course of cA^ents. The “ extraordmary 
charges” aaIU he greatly diminished, for many of them 
are incidental to the occupation of neudy-acquired 
territory. Sixteen lalchs and a half arc set doAAui as 
the estimated cost of “ Buildings and Works” for the 
last financial A'ear. This is not to be regarded as 
current expenditure, hut as an outlay of capital on 
reproducti\^e Avorks ; and it Avould he false economy to 
desist too soon from such profitable expenditure as this. 
It is to such a aausc outlay of the ])ublic money that 
AA"e must look for the permanent blessing of a surplus 
revenue. But the years of such necessary expenditure 
are not many, and avo may look forAvard to a not A'cry 
remote period Avhen the outlay on public Avorks aa IU 
diminish as the rcA^cnuc increases. A niggardly policy 
at such a time Avould bo an erroneous — indeed, an ex- 
travagant one. The Punjab has Aust capabilities, but 
it has suffered, and is still suffering, from the effect of 
long years of misrule, and it demands all the fostering 
care of a -udse and benevolent GoA'ernment to repair 
the AA'aste of Autal energy resulting from a system 
Avhich struck in its greed of present gain at the Amy 
sources of productiveness, and paralysed the industry 
of the country, 

Beturning to the administrative results, I think I am 
justified in saying that they have liithcrto presented a 
most satisfactory appearance ; and that no purely civil 
administration, Idee that AAdiich obtains in the Bcgula- 
tion proAdnees — no purely military government Idee that 
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wliicli Lord Ellcnborougli cstablislicd in Sindh — ^^v'ould 
have accomplished so large an amount of good within so 
limited a space of time. The success of the experiment is 
to be attributed partly to the system, and partly to the men. 
Under no other system could so many rare administra' 
tive qualities have been fused into one governing body — 
could so many excellent parts liave been combined into 
one excellent whole. No system of agency will Avork 
well Avhere the agents themselves are deficient in the 
qualities which contribute to success. Indolence and 
dulness Avill render inoperative the best-devised schemes 
of Government. But there are, on the other hand, modes 
of administration so faulty in themselves that no amount 
of energy and ability can wholly overcome their inherent 
defects. Lord Dalliousie Avas, doubtless, fortunate in his 
men ; but it Avas only because he recognised the ex- 
pediency of establishing a system of administration, to be 
carried out by a ini.xed cIauI and military agency, that he 
Avas enabled to associate these men in the Government of 
the Punjab. lie brought the tAvo services into friendly 
competition Avith each other — and such men as Henry 
and John LaAvreuce — Mansell and Mackeson — Mont- 
gomery and Maegregor — Edwardes and Cocks — Lake 
and klelvill — Abbott and Bowring — all found scope for 
the exercise of their several qualities, and each, after his 
kind, contributed to the “ full force and joint result” of 
the entire success. 

But Ave must not, therefore, as I have said, hastily 
assume, that because this system of administration has 
Avorked Avell in these ueAvly-acquired countries, the more 
costly and excluswe system Avhich obtains in our old 
Regulation provinces is altogether a mistake. Tavo 
very important considerations arc necessary to the right 
understanding of the matter. The one is that the mili- 
taiy administrators, both of the past and present genera- 
tion, Avho have distinguished themselves so greatly in all 
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tlie Presidencies of India, have been and are the elite of 
the service. We should err if Ave were to regard the 
Munros and Malcolms, the Sutherlands and the Law- 
rences, only as average specimens of the class to which 
they belong. And the other consideration to be kept 
steadily before us is this : that it is oiie thing to admi- 
nister the afiuirs of a newly-conquered country, where 
population is meagre, rvealth scanty, and rights sim|)le; 
and another to deal ivitli those more complicated rela- 
tions to Avhich property in its accumulation and trans- 
mission has given birth in the more settled and thickly- 
peopled districts Avhich have long been under our rule. 
The Punjaboo system Is admirably suited to the Punjab, 
but it would be a dead failure in Bengal. 

Moreover, in these settled districts, avc have got the 
“ Kegulations” for better or for rvorse, and they are to be 
handled skilfully only by men rvho have been trained, 
from their youth upwards, in the use of them. AYhether 
any other system than tlnit now in force, if adopted a 
century or half a century ago, would have conferred 
greater benefits on the country, it is noiv of little use to 
inquire. I have my opinion on the subject, and else- 
where I have expressed it. But if I had taken an oppo- 
site vicAV of the question, I should still perceive plainly, 
and admit freely, that it is one thing to apply a tentative 
system to a noiv country, where rnrgin soil jircscnts itself 
for our experiments, and another to pull dowm an exist- 
ing system, and to introduce a nerv onorvliich might have 
been adapted to the people as wm found them, but cer- 
tainly is not to the people as we have made them. The 
idea of turning clc'ver adjutants into Zillali judges, and 
hoisting dashing majors into the Sudder, is a conception 
worthy of the man rvho made a consul of his horse. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Progress of Cii'ilisatiou — Ilamanising Efforts of British Officers— Mairwarra — 
Dixon and the IMairs — Candeisii — ^The Jiheels — Dntram and theBheei Corps — 
Ovans and the Bhecd Colonies— Kcclamaiion of Savage Tribes— Augustus 
Cleveland — G eneral Itesults. 

They are good things of whicli I liavc spoken in the 
preceding chnpicr. I do not think, indeed, that there is 
any reason to doubt tliat tlie transfer of these in’ovinces 
to the dominion of the Biitish has been attended with 
substantial bciiclits to the people. Our Ejiglish nders 
arc not now ehargcablc wdth obliviousness of their obli- 
gations as representatives of Cliristianity, and agents of 
Civilisation. Every year they adtb'css themselves Avith 
greater earnestness to the good Avork of social regenera- 
tion; every year they bring tlicir solemn coiiA'ictions — 
solemn convictions of the duty of responsible men, loaded 
Avith a Aveight of oldigation, of tlie due discharge of 
wdiicli, to the utmost tittle, they Avill have to give strict 
account — to bear more forcibly and ciTcctually upon the 
practical consideration of their measures for the govern- 
ment of the nations brought under their rule. 

I wish that tlie necessities of this Avork did not restrain 
me from dwelling at a length commensiu’ate with the 
importance and the attractiveness of the subject upon 
these civilising measures — ^upon the successful efforts 
which have been made, on the acquisition of new tracts 
of cotmtry, to reduce the people thus iiCAvly brought 
under our rule to a state of civilisation unknoAvn to 
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them under tlieir native masters. I am afraid that very 
little of all this is kno^vn in England. I am afraid the 
general impression is, that in India, wlien the work of 
subjugation is done, we think only of the work of taxa- 
tion — that war and revenue are the only two things 
earnestly considered by the British officer in the East — 
and that, so long as we can successfully prosecute the 
one and make a good show of the other, ho is happy and 
content in himself, and vastly applauded by his masters. 

But there can be no greater error than this. The 
history of India, truly and sufficiently written, would 
contain many a chapter, full of cheering facts, illustrative 
of the brighter side of English conquest in the East. 
The “ A^ictories of Peace” and the “ Triumphs of Civili- 
sation” are not the stercoty})ed promises of florid orators 
at home, but the substantial performances of men, 
striving and toiling under the flery skies of India, and 
sacrificing often life itself in their elforts to elevate the 
social condition, and to increase the daily happiness of 
the people by whom they are surrounded. In such 
chapters of Indian history would bo found many pic- 
tures not to be dwelt upon without feelings of national 
pride and Christian gratitude — pictures of English gen- 
tlemen in the deep recesses of a strange country, isolated 
from their kind, devoting themselves to the noble work 
of reclaiming the savage people of a newly-acquired 
province, and making their way, slowly and painfully, 
through jungles of ignorance and barbarism, folly and. 
superstition, to the groat rcAvard of full success. Such 
success is often the only rcAvard which these good deeds 
secure to the man of peace and the agent of civilisation. 
He may win the approbation and the confidence of his 
employers, but I only utter a threadbare commonplace 
when I add that a brilliant charge of horse, or an assault 
on a petty fortress, Avill secure for him more popular 
renoAvn, and achieve for him, by the unpremeditated act 
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of a casual hall hour, more honorary distinction than can 
be acquired by years of philanthropic toil. It is the 
glory of such men as Cleveland and Wilkinson, Dixon, 
Ovans, and Maepherson, that they have labored on in 
the cause of humanity, without any of the ordinary en- 
couragements and incentives to exertion, unknown to 
then' brethren at home, almost forgotten by their bretliren 
in India, without the stimulating and sustaining aid of a 
single note of popular applause. 

And yet what gi’cat things have been done in India 
by a fcAv Euro];)can officers — perhaps by a smgle Euro- 
pean officer, located in the heart of a newly- acquired 
province, and surrounded by rude barbarians, slaves to 
the most degraded superstitious, and habitual practisers 
of almost every vice ! Look at the case of INIairwarra.* 
Thirty years ago we found in that country a race of 
savage marauders — with little or no regard for human 
life or liberty — murdering their daughters, selling their 
mothers, committing every kind of atrocity without 
shame and without remorse. They were many of them 
fugitives from other states — men whom society had 
spued out — the rugged elements of a fearless race of 
bandits. They were robbers, indeed, by profession and 
by practice. Everywhere they took what they could, and 
kept what they could, and lived in continual strife with 
their neighbom's. Their vicinage was always uncom- 
fortable — often dangerous — and when we came mto 
contact with them we swallowed them up. In 1821 we 
subjugated the country, and brought these freebooters 
under British rule. 

No sooner had the act of absorption been accomplished 
than the British officers, to wiiom the “ settlement” of the 

* The untravclled reader must look Provinces, and contiguous to Ajmere. 
for Mairwarra in the map of India, “It is bounded,” says Colonel Dixon, 
between the Chumbul river and the “ by Ajmere to the north, and separates 
Arabala hills, which stretch almost Meywar in the east from Marwar on 
from Delhi to Goojrat. , It is under the the west ; to the south are the hill pos*» 
Government of the North-Western sessions of Meywar.’ 
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new country had been entrusted, began to address them- 
selves to the work of humanising these Avretched people. 
“ The duty to be perfonned was of no ordinaiy cast ; it 
was one of considerable anxiety and ditnculty. The 
people had been conquered without calling for the 
exercise of any extraordinary force or much solicitude. 
This had proved a matter of comparative case. We had 
now to gain theh ath^ctions, to command their good will 
in following the path pointed out to them, to win them 
over to habits of industiy, and to habituate them to 
customs of civilised life. We. had to prove to them that, 
in subduing them, our chief source of solicitude was to 
improve their social condition, and in all respects to ad- 
minister to their comfort and welfare.” To effect this, it 
was necessary, in the first instance, to put down the open 
violence of these marauding clans b)' an imposing display 
of force. When wc first took charge of the district, au- 
thority was openly set at defiance. i\rmed ].)ands jiaraded 
the country, or occupied, the passes. The servants of 
Government were cut off; prisoners were rescued. There 
was no safety on the public ways. To conti'ol these 
desperate banditti it was necessary to shejw that on the 
side of constituted authority there was a ]>owcr stronger 
even than their lawless ferocity. And this was speedily 
done. 

It is the rule of the British Government, in these 
cases, to make the rude barbarians themselves the agents 
of their own civihsation. We abstain, whenever such 
forbearance is possible, from a display of foreign force. 
In Mairwarra, as elsewhere^, it was deemed expedient to 
raise a local battalion, composed of the people of the 
country, and to employ their energies in the suppression 
of crime, and the support of the civil authorities. By the 
establishment of such corps another object is attained. It 
opens a field for the exercise of a world of restless energy 
— it reduces to discipline, and holds out objects of honor- 
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al)le competition, to men who liavc hitherto warred 
against their neighbours on their own account, and lived 
in a constant state of predatory strife. 

The Mairwarra local battalion was placed under the 
command of Captain Hall, of the 16 th Bengal Native 
Infantry — an officer wlio, in tlie quartermaster’s depart- 
ment of the array, had exhibitt'd considerable ability and 
force of cliaracter — and wlio, now virtually invested with 
the political charge of tlie country, brought all his energies 
to bear upon tlie reclamation <')f these savage tribes. The 
Mairs, disciplined after our lhn’o])oan fashion, proved them- 
selves to be good and loyal soldiers, and the criminal 
combinations, which had throAvn the Avhole district into 
confusion, were su])pressed. by the brethren of the nnni 
wlio constituted the robber-gangs. And this primal 
measure accomplished, Captain Hall took the next great 
step along the road of civilisation, and addressed himself 
to the permanent protection of life and pi’operty by the 
introduction of a judicial system in keeping rvitli the cha- 
racter and the requirements of the people. 

The Mail's had ahva)'s had the most primitive ideas of 
justice. It had been of the Avild kind Avhicli degenerates 
into I'evenge — or else it had ascended only to the scale 
of trial by ordeal. Either the contending parties, backed 
by then' sjnnpathising kinsmen, resorted to the ai’bitre- 
ment of the SAVord ; and. blood-feuds Avere handed doAAm 
among them ft'om sire to son. Or the accused Avas 
challenged to prove his innocence by thrusting his hand 
into boiling oil, or grasping a red-hot shot. But under 
British government a new and better system was intro- 
duced. Except in the highest class of offences, resort 
Avas had to the Punchayut^ or arbitration SA'stem — a 
system well adapted to the temper and condition of the 
people, Avhich worked Avith. the best results; and Avas 
one of the most important remedial agents applied to the 
cure of aU these social iUs. “ It is a strong argument,” 

2 H 2 
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says Colonel Dixon, “ in favor of this system of dispensing 
justice, that during the last twenty-six years, the period 
of our rule in Mairwarra, no appeal has been made beyond 
the superintendent of the district.” 

But the plough was the chief civiliser. Hitherto the 
land had been so difficult of cultivation that no one 
cared to possess it. Mairwarra is a mountainous district, 
and, without artificial means of retention, the rain that 
fell was soon lost. The falls of rain, too, were uncertain. 
Sometimes the Avatcr supplies totally failed; and cultiva- 
tion was at a stand-still. In 1832 there had been a 
great drought, and the country had been nearly depopu- 
lated. The industrial energies of the people were para- 
lysed by this calamity. They lost all faith in agriculture 
as a means of subsistence, and fell into their old marauding 
habits. This, indeed, in a greater or a less degree, was 
the result of every drought, and droughts Averc of frequent 
occuirence. To remedy this evil, it plainly appeared 
would bo not only to increase the financial prosperity of 
the people, but to open out the sources of moral reforma- 
tion, and to reclami them from their hwlcss Avays. 
Nothing could be more readily comprehensible than this, 
or seemingly more easy of aebiovoment. 

Compelled by ill-health to abandon his jiost, Hall Avas 
succeeded in 1835 in the charge of Mairwari’a by Captain 
Dixon, an officer of the Bengal Artillery, Avliose zeal in the 
cause of humanity, OA^inced Avhen in no responsible political 
employment, had secured for him the good opinion and 
confidence of Sir Charles Metcalfe, who noAv selected liim 
for a post in which his bcncA^olence might have free scope 
for active expression. The trust could not have been 
confided to better hands. Dixon entered upon his new 
duties with all the energy and zeffi of a man whose heart 
is in the good Avork. He saw at once what was the 
great want of the country. Eager to deA'^elop the produc- 
tiveness of an unyielding soil, and to stimulate the industry 
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of an unsettled people, he addressed himself to this great 
matter of the water-supply, and left untried no elFort to 
secure it. He appealed to Government. He appealed 
to the people. Money and labor were both soon at his 
disposal ; and the great want was supplied. By a ju- 
dicious management of the water-supply, by the digging 
of tanks and wells, and the construction of embankments, 
the wasted jungle was soon reclaimed. The plough was in 
active operation. Every man was encouraged, by small 
advances of money, to apply himself to agricultural 
pursuits. The financial results of the experiment were 
highly favorable. The moral results were more favorable 
still. A large number of professional robbers were con- 
verted into industrhjus farmers, and peace smiled upon 
the land.* 

Having thus created, by his exertions, a class of 
peaceful agriculturists, Dixon’s next effort was to settle 
a community of busy traders in this neglected land. 
Hitherto the Mairs had ilepcndcd principally upon 
Ajmerc and Nusscrabadt for their supplies. Itinerant 
dealers visited the neighbourhood at times, but their 
transactions were confined to the Sepoys of the local 
battalion. With the general population they had no 
commerce. They seemed to mistrust the Mairs. The 
object, however, was a great one, and to Dixon it appeared 
of no very difficult attainment. It seemed to him that 
if a city were built there would soon be found traders to 
inhabit it. So a city with a spacious bazaar sprung up at 
his bidding. It rose with the rapidity of magic. Three 
months after the laying of the first stone the bazaar was 

* During? the last eleven years the outlay on public works, thefe is a sur- 
sums expended on works of irrigation plus given of 4,00,121 rupees. This 
uraounted to 2,41,112 rupees; whilst large amount is our gain in a pecuniary 
during that period the excess of revenue point of view ; as far as affects the moral 
beyond the summer of the first year of improvement of the people, the advan- 
the present incumbent’s superinten- tages are beyond calculation.” 
dence in 1S35-36 is 6,41,234 rupees. t Distant thirty-two and thirty-six 
After reimbursing ourselves for the miles from Mairwarra. 
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opened for traffic. At first the Mairs had looked coldly 
and mistrustfully at the proposal. They thought that 
the location among them of a party of foreign traders 
would only have the effect of subjecting them to unac- 
customed exactions. But they soon found the advantage 
of the mider taking, for it supplied them with profitable 
employment ; and they learnt in time that the settlement 
of capitalists among them, and tlie centralisation of trade, 
must be beneficial to indigenous producers. By the Ma- 
hajmis, or traders themselves, this want of confidence 
was reciprocated. As they brought in their merchandise 
to the new city, they began to tremble for its safety. The 
very quiescence — the seeming fiubearance of a race of 
men habituated to plunder, roused their suspicions ; and 
they argued among themselves that the Mairs tvere only 
lidding back until a richer spoil had been accumulated 
within the ciiele of the new city. In this coniiction, the 
trading classes asked that a wall should be built around 
the town for then.' protection; and what they sought was 
granted to them. The Goveiiiment of India had watched, 
with bvely interest, this worthy experiment, had approved 
and applauded the noble efforts of the superintendent, 
and were m no case slow to listen to his suggestions. 
Now, therefore, the present “proposition received the 
same favorable attention that had characterised the 
Government in all measures refemng to the improvement 
and happiness of the Mairs.” And so the city of Nya- 
nuggar was built, and a wall was built around it, and 
the Mahajuns brought in their goods, and in a short 
time it was reported that nearly two thousand families, 
engaged in various manufacturing and commercial opera- 
tions, were located within the wall. 

In the mean wliile, the agricultural improvements were 

going on bravely. Tanks were bemg dug ; wells were 
being sunk ; and a regular supply of water was being 
secured to the fields. The jungle was being cleared; 
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the people, many after an absence of years, were return- 
ing to their native country, drawn by the report of our 
ameliorative efforts. To one village ninety families had 
returned, after the lapse of four generations, to occupy 
the lands of their progenitors. A general spirit of im- 
provement was possessing these long-degraded Mairs. 
When money could no longer be advanced by Govern- 
ment, they cast about for the moans of raising it for 
themselves ; and by the sale of cattle and the betrothal 
of their daughters, sometimes acquired the necessary capi- 
tal for the prosecution of the reproductive works, from 
which they had been taught to look for such ample 
returns. 

And with all these great commercial and agricultural 
changes, the moral improvement of the people was ad- 
vancing with prodigious strides. As early as 1827 
Colonel Hall had reported “ the complete and voluntary 
abolition ol‘the. two revolting customs — female mfanticide, 
and the sale ol‘ avoukui.”* The rc-maniage of Avidows 
Avas also providc;d for, and the Avorst forms of slavery 
abolished. The predatory habits of the people disap- 
peared. They had once been beyond measure laAvless 
and intractable. They now became docile and obedient, 
and there Avas something of cliild-like confidence in the 
reliance Avliich these untutored savages began to place in 
the Avisdom and kindliness of the European superin- 
tendent. f They had, indeed, an overlloAving faith in the 
man ; and he Avas worthy of thefr veneration. What 


For a fuller notice of this see the 
chapter on Infanticide, 
t “The liigh degree of prosperity 
which it (Mairwarra) has now attained, 
arises, however, from the system intro- 
duced by Captain Dixon. He may be 
said to live amongst the people. He 
knows minutely the condition of each 
village, and almost of its habits indivi- 
dually; is ready to redress not only 
every man’s grievances, but to assist 
them to recover from any pecuniary or 
other difficulty in which they may be 


involved. . . . Captain Dixon has 

no European assistance; but his native 
establishment is so admirably disci- 
plined and controlled, that wliether in 
the construction of tanks, in the assess- 
ment of the revenue, or the adminis- 
tration of justice amongst this simple 
and primitive people, these establish- 
ments conduct all matters to almost as 
happy an issue as he could do himself.” 
— [Report of Colonel Sutherland^ March 
17 , 1841 .] 
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Colonel Dixon did, lie did single-handed; he had not 
one brother-officer to aid him. Ho worked alone in 
Mairwarra ; and, assuredly, it was no light work that he 
undertook. The success of the great experiment entirely 
hinged, in his own words, on the untiring zeal and vigi- 
lance of the superintendent. “ To carry through his pro- 
jects, it would be nccessaiy that he disengage himsolt' 
from all private pursuits and pleasures, and devote his 
entfre undivided energies to the fulfilment of the object, 
Ilis presence would be essential to inspect every large 
and small work in each village, and to encourage the 
people in the undertakings on whicli they were engaged. 
He must be constantly in camp, without reference to 
burning heat or drenching rain ; in a word, until all diffi- 
culties were overcome, all works of irrigation completed, 
and permanent prosperity sccm’ed, he must be a slave to 
duty. It remained with him to choose whctlier lie 
would seek personal comfort and ease in restrictijig 
himself to ordinary duties, as is done by some public 
officers, or whether lie would face the difficulties and 
undergo the toil which must be inseparable from an 
undertaking of such magnitude, continuing through a 
long vista of years. Happily, little consideration was 
required in making his election. lie chose usefulness at 
the expense of personal comfort.’’* And his name will 
live as the regenerator of the Mafrs. It is no small 
privilege to the compiler of such a work as this, to 
dironicle, even in a few imperfect pages, the recent 
annals of Mairwarra, and to show how a wild and lawless 
people were reclaimed by a smglc European officer taken 
from an Expense Magazine.f 

* Dixon’s Mairwarra. This very in- t I* l^^s been hinted to me, from 
teresting quarto volume, with abundant more tlian one quarter, but always in a 
maps, plans, and graphic illustrations, friendly spirit, that in a former work I 
was published at the expense of the displayed something of a tendency to 
East India Company, and has not, I over-rate the achievements of officers 
believe, found its way extensively into belonging to the Bengal Artillery, 
general circulation. Perhaps the same charge may be 
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In the mean while, in the same western regions, hut 
many miles lower down to the south, in that part of the 
country with wliich tlie English in India first made ac- 
quaintance — in the province of Candeish, where one of 
our earliest settlements was located — another great experi- 
ment was going on.* Candeish, in the old days of Ma- 
homedan rule, and during the first half century of British 
sovereignty in the East, was a great and flourishing 
province. But in 1802 the Mahrattas had ravaged the 
country; and in the following year a great famine had 
desolated the land. AVliat Ilolkar and God’s providence 
commenced, the mis-rule of the Peishwah’s officers com- 
pleted. The province was reduced to a state of anarchy 
and desolation not easily to ])o d<^scri))ed. It was, indeed, 
for some years, almost dep<.)pulated ; and when the people 
began slowly to return to thc-ir <jld possessions, a now 
calamity descended u])on them. The Pindarrees ravaged 
the open country, and certain Arab tribes, establishing 
themselves in tin; hill fortresses, laid the? neighbom-ing 
country under heavy contribution.f 

In this province of Candeish were located certain 
Bheel tribes, constituting in all al)Out an eighth of the 
popidation.| ‘When the country was in a settled and 
flourishing state, these people had ])een principally em- 
ployed as ATllage-watchmen ; and village-watchmen have 


brought against me with reference to 
this work. I confess that I do not re- 
cord the doings of Colonel Dixon in 
Mairwarra with less pleasure because 
he belongs to that distinguished regi- 
ment (though he is personally as much 
a stranger to me as if he had fought 
under Lord Clive), but tlie praises 
which I have bestowed upon liiin fall 
sliort of tliose which have been lavished 
upon him by his official superiors, and 
coudrmed by the general voice of all 
who have ever given a thought to the 
subject. 

* Candeish — an extensive province 
in Western India, through the northern 
portion of which the river Tapty runs, 


will be readily found in the map to the 
south of the Sauthpoorcc Hills. It is, 
however, not to tlie entire province, 
but to a district, consisting of various 
portions of it, acquired in the JMahratta 
war of 1818, and formed into a collecto- 
ratc under the Bombay Government, 
that my remarks, in so far as they relate 
to our operations for the civilisation of 
the Bhecls, mainly refer. 

f Captain Grahani^s Historical Sketch 
of the Bheel tribes, inhabiting the p7'or nice 
afCandeUi. See, also. Reports of Colonel 
Robertson and Mr* GIberne. MS* 

% Report on the B heels of Candeish, hy 
W* S* Boyd, Esq., 1833, 'MS* 
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in no part of India been celebrated for tbe regularity of 
their habits or the honesty of theh pursuits. In the best 
of times it does not seem that these clans were other 
than a lawless and unscrupulous people. Political dis- 
order and social confusion were, indeed, gveatly to their 
taste. They now rejoiced in the commlsions which rent 
the province. Theh legitimate calling was at rin end, 
and they took readily to the open exercise of a profession, 
which before they had secretly practised under cover of 
their recognised pursuits. For many years they existed 
merely as a group of robber-gangs — either aiding the 
depredational excesses of more powerful marauders, or 
working independently for themselves. Ht'avy retribu- 
tion often descended upon them. They knew what was 
the penalty, and they were ju-epared to pay it. They 
hved without law, and they often perished without laAV. 
It was no uncommon thing, under native rule, for them 
to be massacred by hundreds. Sometimes, however, a 
combined efR»rt of tlie tlifferent elans enabled them to 
beat down constituted authority. On one occasion ten 
thousand of the Guicowai'’s troops, sent to coerce them, 
were driven back dcfciated and disgrac(;d.* 

It was in 1818, at the close of the Pindarree war, that 
certain parts (.)f this onc(! thriving province of Candeish 
were brought under British rule. They had been regularly 
ceded to us by Ilolkar ; but the Arab colonists had oc- 
cupied a gi’eat part of the countr}’, and they could be 
driven from it only by force. The subjugation of the 
district, therefore, became necessary. And it was easily 
subjugated. The Ai’abs submitted. *But the Bheels, 
who had never been elevated to the dignified position of 
a recognised enemy, still remained unconquered and un- 
reclaimed. They had suffered too miserably at the hands 
of other govermneuts to have any faith hi the new rulers, 
who now called upon them to enrol themselves as their 

* Captain GraUanCs Historical Sketch* 
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subjects. They believed that if they came in, they 
would be massacred without remorse. Native govern- 
ments would have dealt with them in this way; and they 
thought that the English troops wore only waiting for an 
opportunity to shoot them down or bayonet them to a 
man. 

So, although the British flag Avas hoisted in Candeish, 
and British rule proclaimed, the Bhcels held possession of 
the hill-tracts, defied all authority, and violated all law. 
It was vain to think of settling the country until these 
people were coerced. There, was little protcctiou for Hfe 
or property in Candeish beyond the range of our guns. 
Various measures Averc attempted Avithout success. Con- 
ciliatory proclamations Avere of no avail, for the Bheels 
Avould not believe oiu- promises. Recourse Avas had to 
arms ; but the country and the climate baffled the 
gallantry of our troops. The Political Agent, Major 
Briggs, a man of corayirehensive knoAvledge arid enlarged 
humanity, pr(,)posod to pension the marauding Bheels; 
but the plan Avas not oflicially sanctioned.* Liberal 
landed settlements Avero offered, but this attempt also 
failed. The Bheels clung to their old habits. Long 
oppressing, and long opyrressed, they were suspicious and 
mistrustful ; and it seemed that they Avere neither to be 
subjected nor reclaimed. Idie effect of that great civiliser, 
the gibbet, was tried; some summary executions Averc 
ordered ; Augorous measures, for a Avhile, took the place 
of conciliatory schemes — but they Avere equidly unsiic- 
cessfuLf 


* Captain GiaUain^s Ilistoriad Sketch, 
jReports of Colonel Robertson ami Messrs, 
Giberne and Boyd, MS, 
f The Court of Directors were in- 
clined to think that Major Briggs 
threw too much severity into his mea- 
sures ; but it does not seem that he be- 
took liimself to violence until conciliation 
had failed. Colonel Robertson, in his 
Report on the Bheels of Candeish, 1825, 
nobly vindicates the character of his 


predecessor. “ 1 will only, on taking 
leave of the Ilonoriible Court’s observa- 
tioiLs, suggest,'’ he says, that should a 
tabular x>icture be formed from the 
correspondence regarding the Bhcels, of 
the measures of Major Briggs on the 
one hand, and of the repeated rejection 
of all advances, the frequent breaches 
of engagements, the reiterated aggres- 
sions of the Blieels, ami the consequent 
sutferings of the peojde on the other- — 
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It was time now, after some years of continued ill- 
success, to look the matter steadfastly in the face. The 
Court of Directors had earnestly addressed themselves to 
the consideration of the subject, and, taking a most 
humane and liberal view of the question, had recom- 
mended the continued ju'osecution of conciliatory mea- 
sm’cs. They could not bring themselves to believe that 
these Bheels, Avho, if they had been much sinning, had 
also been much sinned against, were altogether iiTe- 
claimable ; and there were British officers on the spot 
who entertained the same opinions. It required, it is 
true, that a large amount of knowledge and sagacity — of 
patience on the one liand, and energy on the other — 
should be brought to bear upon the work. It was, 
indeed, no easy task that lay before them. The Bheels 
of Candeish might not bo wliolly irreclahnablc ; but we 
knew enough of their character to foci assured that the 
cmhsation. of such a people could only be accomplislied, 
under Providence, by such a combination of wisdom and 
vigor, in planning and achieving, as had seldom been 
displayed before. They were a wild and predatory 
people, without laws, without ritualitios, almost even 
without a rude sense of natural religion. Reckless and 
migratory, they passed I’rom one place to another, throw- 
ing up a cluster of rude huts in the course of a few liours, 
and delighting not in more permanent habitations. Any- 
thing like honest industry they abhorred. Indolent and 
improvident, they lived as they could, from liand to 
mouth ; they hunted down the game in the jungles ; 
collected wild berries and roots ; oiy by a successful 
border foray or marauding expedition, secured a suffi- 
ciency of plunder to feast them sumptuously lor a while. 

carefully, in all instances, marking the cords-l The Court, as the scauel proved, 
dates— it would prove that we begun were right in recommending concilia- 
with conciliation, and, though one-half tory measures; but conciliatory mea- 
of the crimes of the Bheels are not re- sures arc never so potential before, as 
corded, continued it longer, it is pro- after wc have shown our ability to 
bable, tliau was prudent.” — ’IMS. Re- punish. 
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A few days were spent in dissipated idleness, and then 
the exhaustion of their stores sent them forth after new 
pillage. They were the Ishmaelites of that part of the 
world. Their hands were against every man, and every 
man’s hand was against them. Murder and robbery 
were habits which sat easily upon them. They streamed 
down from their mountain-homes, sacked and fired the 
villages on the plains, drove away the cattle of the 
villagers, and carried off their head men for the sake of 
the ransoms they would fetch. Drunkenness, too, was 
one of their favorite infirmities. They delighted in long 
debauches. They maddened themselves with Inirning 
spirits. It would have been hard to find a more licen- 
tious or unscrupulous race, or one with fewer redeeming 
qualities. It seemed a matter of almost utter hopeless- 
ness to reclaim such savages as these. 

But tlicre were, fbrtunatelj’’, men in "Western India at 
this* time whom the seeming hopelessness of the task 
only inspired with courage, and roused to vigorous action. 
It was assuredly a great and worthy experiment that was 
now to be made. The more uTCclaimablc these savages, 
the greater the glory of reclaiming them. The oppres- 
sions of the native governments had driven tlicse people 
to desperation, and made them the reckless criminals 
tliey were. The reformatory measures of our benevolent 
predecessors had consisted chiefly of a number of dread- 
ful massacres. The wells had been choked up with the 
trunkless heads of the offending Bheels. Whole families 
had been hewn down and extirpated. They believed 
that the mark of Cain had been set upon them, and that 
it was their fate to be hunted and destroyed — hunted and 
destroyed like the wild beasts of the forest — and there- 
fore, like the wild beasts, they turned and stood at bay 
before civilised men. To dispel these delusions, and to 
win their confidence, was therefore the first step towards 
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tlie great reformation which our English administrators 
yearned to achieve. 

Moinitstuart Elpliinstone was, at this time, Governor 
of Bombay. Bringing all his quick intellect, his sound 
sense, his warm benevolence to bear upon this great 
matter of the reclamation of the savage Bheels, he soon 
worked his way to the conclusion that, if a few English 
gentlemen could be brought into intimate relations with 
the barbarous tribes — if they could acquaint themselves 
with tlie habits, study the feelings, and in time win the 
confidence of the Bheels, by familiarly associating with 
them, and proving that the British Government were 
eager only to do them good, success might be eventually 
accomplished. It was his desire to turn them from 
their lawless pursuits by finding other employment, alike 
pleasant and more profitable. If, for example, we could 
more convert them into disciplined soldiers and peace- 
ful colonists, not by proclamations and vague offers 
of reward, but by the immediate influence of English 
officers living among them, it seemed that we might over- 
come the barbarism of the tribes in the manner most in 
accordance with the suggestions of reason and the dictates 
of humanity. 

It seemed to him, in the first place, that if we could 
induce the Bheels to enter our military service — if wo 
could raise a corps of these savage men, under the 
command of British officers — we might win the confi- 
dence of a few, and through them of many, and, in time, 
make the Bheels themselves the agents of their own 
civilisation. He had recommended this course both to 
Colonel Briggs and his successor. Colonel Bobertson; but 
the political agents, thinking perhaps that the arms which 
we put in the hands of these lawless men would be turned 
against ourselves, had not furthered the suggestion. But 
events soon developed themselves which strengthened 
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Elphinstone’s conviction of the wisdom of the measure, 
and an order went forth for the fumiation of a Bheel 
corps. 

This difficult and dangerous duty was entrusted to an 
officer who has since earned for himself one of the 
brightest names in tlie recent history of India. It was 
entrusted to James Outram, then a lieutenant in the 
Bombay Native Infantry, who had already foreshadowed 
those fine soldierly qualities ■which a quarter of a century 
of continued action have ripened and refined. He was 
then a very young man, full of animal spirits, active and 
courageous ; but ■with all his energies and activities, 
tempered with strong sense and sound judgment; and 
lie went about his work eagerly, and yet thoughtfully, 
measuring its difficulties ariglit, but resolute to overcome 
them. And ho soon had jn’actical proof of their nature 
and extent. The Bheols were at this time* in the very 
height of their lawlessness. They were carrying on 
thch’ depredations up to the very picquets of the British 
camp, and sweeping off oui- cattle in triumph. A strange 
bchef held possession of them, that we shrunk from 
encountering their robber bands, or following them to 
their mountain homes. And they thought that all this 
pretence of raising Bliecl corps, and offering their people 
regular pay in the service of the Company, was only a 
snare to draw them into our camps, and to cut them off* 
in detail. And so the enlistment of the Blieels was, for 
some time only, a think talked of and desired. The 
people would not conn; at our call. 

It is characteristic of Outram that ho should have desired 
to show the Bheels at the outset, what our troops were 
wilhng and able to do, and to convince them that in no 
part of the country were they secure from the vengeance 
of the British Government. He longed to attack them 
on their o-wn hills ; and he soon found fittuig opportimity. 


* In 1826 . 
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With a handful of his old regiment he beat up their 
quarters, surprised a strong party just as they were about 
to start on a marauding expedition, and scattered them 
like chaff. A cry was raised that the red-coats were upon 
them, and the Bheels were soon in panic flight. A few 
were killed j but far more important, a few were captured, 
and the prisoners, whom Outram had taken in their own 
mountain homes, enabled him to lay the foundation of his 
corps. 

Releasing some of his captives, and despatching them 
with friendly messages and offers of employment to their 
relatives, he contrived to draw the people to his tent, and 
soon effected an intercourse with some of their leaders. 
With them he went about, freely and fearlessly, in their 
jungles. He listened to their stories; he jbined in their 
pastimes ; he feasted them when they were well, and doc- 
tored them when they were ill; in his own wmrds, he “won 
their hearts by copious libations of brandy, and their confi- 
dence by living unguarded among them ;” and it might 
have been added, their admiration, too, by proving how 
bold a hunter he was. Keen sportsmen themselves — 
trusting often to the chase for their daily food — with 
something of religious faith in the accidents of the field, 
these wild heathens looked with wonder on the exploits 
of the Christian Nimrod, and recognised a mighty spirit 
in him.* It did not seem that he had come among them 


I am no sportsman myself, but 
I can appreciate all developments of 
manliness, and I know that the fine 
sportsman-like qualities of the English 
have done much to raise them in the 
estimation of all the hardier Indian 
tribes. It is not difdcult to imagine 
the effect which such prowess must 
have had upon the Bheels, especially 
when we learn that during Outram’s 
connexion with the corps, he and his 
comrades killed 255 tigers ; 18 panthers ; 
42 bears ; 49 wild buffaloes; and nume- 
rous hogs, deers, and other smaller 
game. Among a number of papers re- 


lating to Bhccl civilisation, I have 
chanced upon a memorandum by Col. 
Outram, containing the following cu- 
rious anecdote relative to the super- 
stitions of the chase, to which I have 
made allusion in the text. ‘‘ The 
Bheels,” he says, ** have the belief that 
those who slay a tiger maintain power 
over that animal in the next world; 
hut that those slain by a tiger are ren- 
dered hereafter subservient to the 
animal. On the occasion when Cundoo 
Havildar was mortally wounded, he 
implored me to hasten to kill the tiger, 
whilst he was yet alive, saying that as 
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as an enemy, but as a friend and a companion. He was 
himself, indeed, one of them ; and they felt unconstrained 
in his presence. 

And recruits came in at last — slowly at the outset, it is 
true ; but there was no fear of ultimate success when the 
beginning had once been made. His muster-roll, at first, 
contained the names only of five men ; but the number 
had soon swollen to twenty-five, and a few months after- 
wards had risen to a hundred. And in spite of temporary 
hindrances — in,spite of the occasional recurrence of their 
old fears and suspicions, and the false reports of evil men,* 
the Bheel corps, once doubted and despaired of, became a 
substantial fact. Outram brought his wild recruits into 
familiar contact with high-caste Sepoys of his own regu- 
lar corps — Brahmins and Rajpoots — and the conciliatory 
manners of the old soldiers, who conversed freely with 
them as comrades, and courteously presented them with 
beetle-nut, went far to rivet the confidence which the bold, 
frank manner of their young leader had engendered within 
them. And soon did they settle down into orderly subjects 


lie had marked the animal down, and 
left scouts to watch him, its death 
would be attributable to liim, and he 
miglit then die in peace. 1 succeeded 
in slaying the monster, and hastened to 
assure Cuiuloo of the fact, lie was 
just dying when I went to him, but had 
sense left to understand and express 
his satisfaction, immediately after which 
he expired, ^veral gentlemen wit- 
nessed my interviews with the poor 
Bheel before and after the death of the 
tiger, and w'crc much affected by the 
anxiety he expressed at the former 
time, and the satisfaction and resigna- 
tion he evinced at the latter. On all oc- 
casions of danger the Bheels displayed 
astonishing presence of mind and pluck; 
and almost invariably when in tracking 
a tiger they suddenly come upon the 
animal, they caused him to slink off, 
from the bold front they maintained. 
Whether the Bheel singly became op- 
posed to a tiger, or several were to- 
gether, he never thought of turning or 
running, but caused the brute to walk 

2 


off instead, by literally staring him out 
of countenance. Often in critical mo- 
ments when hunting on foot has a tiger 
been turned from me by ray faithful 
Blieels ; and one occasion when a pan- 
ther had got me down, they killed him 
with tlieir swords, when rolling wdth 
me on the ground, with my head in 
his mouth.” — Records^] 

* “ They were told at one time by the 
evil-disposed, that the object was to 
link them in a line like galley slaves, 
and to extirpate their race ; and for a 
long time there was a fear existing in 
the minds of most that this assembly 
or corps were merely drawn together to 
be destroyed. At the very place where 
the head -quarters had been fixed, 
Dliurmgaun, there had been a most 
cruel and treacherous massacre of those 
people under the former Government. 
This strengthened their suspicions.”-— 
[Report on the Bheeh of Candeish^ by 
George Giberney Esq.y Collector y 1828. 
MS, Records^ 

T 
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and good soldiers — learning the English drill system with 
diligence and attention, and keeping all their old bad pro- 
pensities in control. So peaceful was their bearing, that 
it was soon officially reported that, for many miles around 
the neighbourhood where they were encamped, no excesses 
had for some time been committed by the Bheels. Indeed, 
they not only reformed themselves, but helped to reform 
the manners of their brethren, and began to exercise very 
efficiently the duties of a military police. A year after 
the first attempt to establish the corps, Outram wrote to 
Mr. Bax, collector of Candeish : “ I believe there is no 
offender at large now within many miles of my head- 
quarters, and no robbery is ever now heard of within 
thirty miles of it ; and I trust that in the course of a short 
time the beneficial influence of the corps Avill extend over 
the whole province.”* 

In the mean while our civil officers in Candeish were 
exerting themselves to bring other remedial measures to 
bear upon the reformation of the offending Bheels. Several 
European officers, under the denomination of Bheel Agents, 
were appointed to aid the Candeish collector in carrying 
out this good work. They were instructed, by every means 
in their power, “ to preserve the peace of the country ; to 
ameliorate the condition of the Bheels ; to keep a watchful 
eye of superintendence over those in the range committed 
to their charge ; to inspire them with confidence in the 
Government ; to encourage them to turn their attention 
to industrious pursuits ; to be careful that those on whom 
pensions were conferred were duly paid ; to attend to and 
redress their complaints against each other, as well as 
against other classes — under certain circumstances point- 
ing out the means of redress against other classes; to act 
as arbitrators when the parties mutually agreed; to appre- 
hend offenders and commit them for trial, if of a serious 
nature — if otherwise, to inflict such punishment as might 

♦ Lieutenant Outram to Mr* Bax^ July 1, 1826. MS, Becords, 
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be customary among themselves ; and if advisable, a pun- 
chayut of their own tribe might be resorted to ; and, 
lastly, to superintend such military operations as might be 
eonsidered necessary to reduce to order any tribes or bands 
committing depredations.” “ To superintend the Bheels,” 
it was added, “ the agents should call upon them to give 
an account of the manner in which they obtain their live- 
lihood ; to restrict them from assembling in masses ; to 
prevent them from quitting their regular places of abode 
without intimation of the same, and to check all assemblage 
in butties under any pretence whatever. Security should 
be taken from all against whom strong suspicions are en- 
tertained, and in failure, therefore, the agents are called 
upon to report all the circumstances of each case to the 
collector. The agents, to a certain extent, should reward 
meritorious conduct in aiding the police, or for remarkable 
industry — such rewards as land, rent-free for a given time, 
a bullock or plough, or other implements of husbandry or 
grain, &;c., might be given ; they should call on the Potails 
for correct returns of all the Bheels in their range of the 
mode by which they subsist ; and when not adequately 
provided for, should recommend land and “ tuccavee” to be 
given. The Potails should be encouraged to assist in pro- 
moting these objects ; and on their distinguishing them- 
selves it should be reported, &c., and marks of approba- 
tion should be bestowed.”* 

Such substantially, stated in official language, were the 
measures by which it was hoped the reformation of the 
erring Bheels might now be accomplished. And all this 
was to be done mainly, as Outram had done his work, by 
mixing familiarly with the Bheels — by disarming them of 
their suspicions — by showing that we were really their 
friends. The great thing was to convert them, if it were 
possible, into an agricultural population — to convince thenj 
that there were better modes of earning a subsistence than 

♦ Repm-t on i lie Bheels of Candeish, by George Giberne,Esq.,Doolea Collector, 1828 . 

2 I 2 
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"by ravaging tlie country and plundering their neighbours; 
and to give them every facility for entering advantage- 
ously upon their new avocations. Immunity was, there- 
fore, granted for past offences, with written engagements 
to this effect. At the same time grants of land for cultiva- 
tion were given to them, under the signature of the Bheel 
agents, and formally recorded.* And soon a number of 
peaceful little colonies were established, and a number of 
ploughs were at work. 

The foundation of these Bheel settlements •was laid by 
Mr. Graham, then assistant to the Candeish collector, in 
whose hands was the charge of the Agency until the autumn 
of 1825, when it devolved on Major Ovans, whose name 
has since become especially identified with these measures. 
The experiment was at first considered a hopeless one ; 
and, doubtless, the difficulties in the way of its success arc 
not easily to bo exaggerated. But the might of mildness 
was everywhere triumphant. One by one the chiefsf were 
induced to present themselves at the Agency, to receive 
their grants of land, their ■written engagements with the 
Bheel agent, and, perhaps, the advance of money or farm- 
stock, which was necessary to enable them at once to com- 
mence their operations. Many kindly influences were set 
at work to secure the adhesion of these men to the sreat 
reformatory scheme. “ The Bheel,” wrote Major Ovans, 
in a very able report of these proceedings, submitted to 

* The following is a translation of cultivate, and this Kowl is Avritten and 
one of these engagements: presented to you that you may remain 

‘t Xo Bheel, of the village of , in your villtigo and cultivate, and thus 

Pergunnah, . gain your livelihood. After this, if you 

‘‘You have lived in the hills, and again commit any offence, your former 
plundered the roads and country of the crimes will not he considered as for* 
Sirkar, and committed thefts and va- given, hut you will have to answer both 
rious crimes ; now you are prevented for them and the new crime. 

and have petitioned the Sirkar that if (Signed) “ , Bheel Agent.'' 

pardoned you will not again offend, — \Captain Graham's Historical Sketch,'] 
and that if Tuccavee he given to you f I use the Avord most familiar to the 
you will cultivate and thus earn a sub- English reader. These head-men Avere 
sistence; on this your prayer has been known as “ Naicks.” The Bheels cius- 
considered, and the Sirkar has shown tered together under the government 
favor to you, and has this once pardoned of these men, and submitted themselves, 
your past crimes, and has given you for in all things, to their guidance, 
your support Tuccavee and land to 
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Sir John Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay, “ is wonder- 
fully susceptible of being w'orked upon by kind and liberal 
treatment. By attention to his little wants and petitions 
— by a present to his women, and by showing that you 
take an interest in him and his affairs, anything may be 
done with him. The true secret, however, of the power 
we now possess over the minds of this wild people is, that 
they feel themselves secure in the faith of our ‘kowls’ (en- 
gagements). This they never did before ; and it is owing 
to this implicit reliance on the sanctity of our word that 
they submitted themselves so readily, and have re-esta- 
blished themselves so generally with their wives and 
children in the villages on the plains, where upwards 
of six hundred fiirailies are now’^ settled at the plough 
alone.”* 

But although much reliance wms to be placed on the 
good feelings of these poor people, it w-as hardly to be 
supposed that the erratic desires and habits of a life were 
to be rooted out in a few months. Ovans wisely deter- 
mined, therefore, to surround the colonies with a cordon 
of mild restraint. He established a system of registra- 
tion, w'hcrcby he was enabled to deal with the Bheels of 
the Agency each in his own individual distinctness. They 
w'ere required never to leave their village, even for a day, 
without the jiermission of the Naicks or Potails ; and if 
this rule was infringed the offence ■was at once reported 
at the Agency. A darogah, or police superintendent, ■was 
appointed to each talook, or division, whose duty it w’as 
to proceed from village to village, and to see that these 
regulations were enforced, whilst in every colony one of 
inferior rank w’as appointed to control and report upon the 
proceedings of the colonists. 

Nor was the establishment of these colonies the only 
ameliorative measure which took shape under the hands of 
the Bheel agents. It was a great thing now to re-organise 

* Major Ovans to Sir John Maicohn, Avgust, 1830 . MS. Records. 
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the police of the country, and to call the Bheels back 
again to their old profession of village watchmen. In- 
denting upon each village for the materials of this protec- 
tive body, and providing for them the means of subsist- 
ence in such a manner as to warn them against the neces- 
sity of ever again resorting to their old predatory ways, 
he established an effective village police. In conformity 
with their ancient usages, he placed these men under the 
supervision of salaried superintendents, • residing in their 
own villages, and entrusted with the preservation of the 
general peace of the district ; and nothing could have 
worked better than this organisation of Bheel police. 

The good effect of these humanising measures was soon 
apparent. At the very commeneoment of 1829, the col- 
lector reported that the province was in the enjoyment of 
entire repose. “For upwards of five-and-twenty years,” 
he wrote, “ Candeish has been subject to regular organised 
bodies of Bheels headed by desperate leaders. The enor- 
mities committed by them have been so often stated that 
on the subject no remark is required. But how satis- 
factory it is to report that the past year is the first after 
this long period, during which not a single gang or leader 
of Bheels has existed. The liberality of Government — 
the anxiety and exertions of its agents towards the reform 
of this class, is now amply repaid. The same characters 
exist. Their evil propensities can certainly not be yet 
eradicated ; but the wise measures in force have corrected 
the one and checked the other.”* 

From this time the civilisation of the Bheels, under 
the superintendence of our English officers, a mixed 
agency of soldiers and civilians, proceeded rapidly to its 
consummation. Occasional local outbreaks showed that 
in parts which our influence had not yet reached, the 
natural character of the Bheels remained unchanged ; but 

O f 

even these grew more and more rare, as our operations 

♦ Mu Giberne's Police Eeporif January^ 1829. MS* Records* 
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proceeded, and the country which had once, across its 
whole length and breadth, been visited by continual fierce 
spasms of unrest, was soon lapped in general repose. 
“ The districts,” to use the comprehensive language of 
one of the ablest of the Bheel agents, “ formerly the scene 
of every outrage, where neither life nor property were 
secure, now enjoyed tranquillity ; the roads formerly 
liazardous for the armed party, were traversed at all hours 
by single passengers, the formidable list of crimes had 
dwindled down to the report of a few' petty thefts, and 
the Bheels, from outcasts, had become members of the 
society, daily rising in respectability and appearance, 
and becoming useful and obedient servants of the State. 
It was matter of astonishment to behold the rapid 
change produced by the liberal system of Government, 
in a race of miserable beings, who without a rag to 
cover their .backs, and hardly a morsel of food to put 
into their mouths, had so shortly before sued for life 
and food from the foreigner, and were now fat and 
sleek and decently clad, living in their own huts, sur- 
rounded by swarms of healthy children, ploughing their 
own lands, and many in the honest possession of flocks 
and herds. . . . The Bheel now feels a relish for 

that industry which renders subsistence secure, and life 
peaceful and comfortable ; he unites with the Ryot in the 
cultivation of those fields which he once ravaged and laid 
waste, and protects the village, the traveller, and the pro- 
perty of Government, which were formerly the objects 
of his spoliation ; the extensive wilds which heretofore 
afforded him cover during his bloody expeditions, are 
now smiling with fruitful crops ; and population, industry 
and opulence, are progressing throughout the land.”* 
This was written towards the close of 1843. The lan- 
guage of the Bheel agent is not exaggerated. It reflects 
no more than the truth. Indeed, the whole is not yet 

* Captain GrahanCs Historical Sketch, 
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told. If there were anything to qualify our admiration of 
the vigorous humanity of Colonel Dixon in the Mair- 
warra country, it is the fact that this able and benevolent 
administrator has thought less of educational measures 
than I should have expected or desired. There is no 
remedial agent like the schoolmaster. He was not for- 
gotten in the Bheel country. Outram introduced him to 
his rude levies — and the civil officers soon dotted the 
province with schools. A new generation of Bhcels is 
now springing up, among whom the lawlessness and vio- 
lence of their tribes are mere traditions. A quarter of 
a century has passed since the work of civilisation com- 
menced. The crooked ways have been made straight, 
and the rough places plain ; and now a new race, 
trained to habits of peace and industry, are gradually re- 
placing the old marauders who had been bred and nurtured 
in violence and wrong. There can be no fear now of a 
relapse. The schoolmaster has taken the young Bhccl 
in hand ; the life of an outlaw has no charms for him. 
He has been brought within the pale of civilised life; 
and he is well contented to abide there. 

1 need hardly say that such measures as these received 
the earnest support and wai’m encouragement of the Com- 
pany. The Court of Directors had from the first recom- 
mended the adoption of kindly, conciliatory measures 
towards the erring Bheels, believing that they were not 
irreclaimable j and in April, 1835, they wrote out to the 
Bombay Government to express their hearty, unqualified 
approbation of what had been done. “ From the period,” 
they wrote, “ when measures of severity were abandoned 
and conciliatory means resorted to, the rapine and disor- 
der which had prevailed for years previously without any 
sensible diminution, and in spite of the strongest efforts 
for their suppression, almost immediately ceased, and the 
admirable conduct of the officers to whom the immediate 
executive duties were confided, especially of Major Ovans 
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and Lieutenant Outram, has been the means of effecting 
a complete change in the habits of the Bhecl tribes. 
They have universally abandoned their predatory habits ; 
they are now a prosperous agricultural community ; from 
among them a corps has been formed, which has attained 
so high a state of discipline and efficiency that to its pro- 
tection the tranquillity of the country is now in a great 
degree confided ; and by its means a degree of security 
both of person and of property appears to be maintained, 
which is scarcely excelled in any part of India. 

“ This signal instance,” continue the Court, “ of what 
we have so often impressed upon you — the superior effi- 
cacy of conciliatory means in reducing uncivilised and pre- 
datory tribes to order and obedience — is one of the most 
gratifying events in the recent History of British India; 
and we trust that the success of your measures will im- 
press upon oupIndianGovernments the policy, as well as the 
humanity, of pursuing the same course in all similar cases. 
This wise and benevolent policy was first adopted by the 
late Mr. Cleveland in the district of Bhaugulpore, some 
fifty years ago, and was attended with singular success in 
reclaiming the Hill people of that district from a state of 
the utmost barbarism ; and the memory of that excellent 
officer is, we understand, held in reverence, even at the 
jircsent day, by the rude tribes that inhabit the hills as 
well as by the inhabitants of the more civilised portion of 
the district.”* 

* 3/S. Itecords . — Although I have deserves prominent notice in such a 
incidentally mentioned the name of volume as this. Even now I may do 
Cleveland in connexion with this great something to repair the omission. The 
subject of the civilisation of savage history of the civilisjition of the Hill 
tribes, I cannot help experiencing people of Bhaugulpore is well sketched 
a feeling of shame and self-reproach in an early volume of the Asiatic lie- 
as I read this affectionate notice of searches^ from which I may not dis- 
his labors in the above letter of advantageously exhume it: 
the Court of Directors. I have been “Colonel Brown, in his account of 
anxious, for the most part, to draw these hills, forwarded to Govermnciit 
my illustrations from more recent his- in 1779, observes that it was about fif- 
tory ; but the good deeds of one, which teen years since the Hill people had any 
at the early age of twenty-eight had government among themselves of a ge- 
donc so much to reclaim the savage neral nature, during wliich period they 
people by whom he was surrounded, had become dangerous and troublesome 
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I trust that these pictures will not be thrown away. 
They are to be pondered over thoughtfully, and I would 


to the Low Country, that their ravages 
had been the more violent, as they ’were 
stimulated by hatred against the Ze- 
mindars, for having cut off several of 
their chiefs by treachery. The colonel 
might have added, that during that 
interregnum or dissolution of govern- 
ment, it was a common practice for the 
Zemindars on the skirts of the hills 
to invite the chiefs in tlieir vicinity 
with their adherents to descend and 
plunder the neighbouring Zcmiiularees, 
for which, and for the x>‘'issagc through 
their lands, the mountaineers divided 
the booty with them; thus, at one time, 
from repeated acts of treachery in the 
Zemindars, the mountaineers were pro- 
voked to take amx)le vengeance on 
them and their unhappy Ryots ; and 
at other times, from their (mgaging 
the chiefs to make predatory incur- 
sions, to which they were strongly in- 
cited, no less from a desire of plunder- 
ing their more opulent neighbours, 
than from the difficulty of obtaining 
salt and tobacco from the boats, all 
friendly intercourse was at a stand, 
the low country bordering on the hills 
was almost depopulated, and travellers 
could not pass witli safety between 
Bhaugulpore and Rurruckabad, nor 
could boats, without danger of being 
plundered, put to for the night oii the 
south side of the Ganges between the 
before-named places. It was at this 
period of double treachery on the part 
of the Zemindars, and predatory hosti- 
lities on the part of the mountaineers 
(from which it may not be a strained 
inference, that the machinations of the 
former were in a great measure the 
cause of that necessity which com- 
pelled the latter to such frequent and 
fatal descents, when these public and 
private incendiaries were making large 
strides in ruining these once fertile 
districts), that Captain Brooke was 
stationed with a corps of light infantry 
to avert their utter destruction. On 
this duty it is well known that he 
acquitted himself with great credit, 
from his uncommon exertions and suc- 
cess in pursuing the unfortunate moun- 
taineers into their hills, where numbers 
must have unavoidably fallen ; for it 
became unquestionably necessary to 
impress them with a dreadful awe of 
our prowess ; and in this harassing and 


unxileasant warfare I have been well 
informed, by officers who were with 
Captain Brooke, tliat his gallant con- 
duct could not be too much com- 
mended. lie made them sensible of the 
inefficacy of oi^posing him in the field, 
and invited the chiefs to wait upon 
Iiim, and negotiate, when ho gave a 
feast to those who came in, and made 
them presents of turbans. But before 
any permanent establishment took 
place, he was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the light infantry by Captain 
Brown, wlio made further progress in 
conciliating tlie minds of the discom- 
fited mountaineers. He placed them 
on the road from Fnrruekabad, near 
Calgong, to i>rotect the Dawks, on 
which duty they still continue. 

“From this and other measures of his, 
Captain Brooke, and he, it will be 
allowed, laid the foundation for the 
most permanent and happy settlement 
concluded with the Hill Ciiiefs by the 
late Mr. Augustus Cleveland, that 
could possibly bo attained : he was sen- 
sible from the rai)ine and decay of these 
districts, that the peaceable deport- 
ment of the niountainecTs ought to be 
purchased ; and while he was recon- 
ciling them to become subject to the 
British Government, he bestowed liberal 
presents, in money anil clothes, to the 
chiefs, and to all the men and women 
who came down to him. Of his gene- 
rosity they si)eak witli gratitude; and 
for the lilessings and benefit whicli they 
derive from the wise and jtidicious 
conditions whicli he granted, and which 
w^cre conlirmed by Government, I hope 
they will ever have reason to be thank- 
ful: as long as that Government lasts, 
the comforts and hajipiiiess which they 
derive from them must ever ensure 
their obedience. To engage their con- 
fidence, Mr. Cleveland, in the early 
part of his intercourse with the moun- 
taineers, entertained all who offered 
their services as archers, and appointed 
many of the relations of the chiefs, 
officers; they were not (nor are they as 
rangers, though they very seldom now 
ask their discharges) bound to serve for 
any limited time; the corps, of course, 
constantly fluctuated, and was fre- 
quently, I understand, above a thousand 
strong: he clothed them, and in less 
than two years after they were formed, 
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hope benignantly, by those who affect to believe that our 
career in India has been one of continued spoliation and 

from the confidence he had in their the chiefs so assembled ; when any ro- 
attachment and fidelity, obtained fire- port is to be made to the collector, it is 
arms for them, in the use of which, I the duty of a Naib to wait on him with 
may venture to observe, that they are it, should the chief be indisposed or 
expert, and have address ; and I can otherwise prevented, 
also without hesitation assert, that they “From these hax^py and admirable 
are capable of as high a degree of dis- arrangements, digested by Mr. Cleve- 
cipline as any native corps in the ser- land, whose name ought to be dear both 
vice; and I trust I sliall have the hap- to tlic natives of the hills and low- 
piness to prove this in due time. Ex- lands, the ease, comfort, and hai)X)iness 
elusive of having thus employed so of the former is ensured (for which they 
many of the mountaineers, Mr. Cleve- are grateful, and speak of him with 
land fixed tlie salary of ten rupees x>er reverential sorrow), and i>eace and 
month for each cliief of a Tuiipah, three safety secured to the latter; and if they 
rupees ditto for each of his Naibs, and have any goodness, they ought not to 
two for the Maungy of each village, be less thankful. These solid and es- 
froiii which there shall be a man eri- sential benefits are attended compara- 
rolled in the hill rangers ; but from tively'^ with but a trivial exj^ense, and 
such as supi>ly not a man, the inferior must ultimately bo an advantage to 
^faungy receives no montbly allow- Government. I have been led to say 
ance. In consideration of these osta- more on this subject than I intended ; 
blishments, I understand the chiefs are yet it may not be thought foreign to 
not only responsible for the peaceable it to add, that the Aumlah and Ze- 
deportment of their own adherents, but mindars erected a monument to the 
bound to deliver over all delimtucnts memory of Mr. Cleveland, nearly ia 
and disturbers of the i^ul)lic i>eacc the form of a i)agoda, and that another 
within their own limits to the collector, was also enacted at the expense of 
to be tried by an assembly of the chiefs, Government, by the order of the Ho- 
either at Ehauguliwre or Kajamahall, norable the (iovernor - General and 
as already related. It has ever been Council; on which is the following in* 
customary on these occasions to feast scription: 

“ *To the memory of Augustus Clevelaxu, Esq., 

Late collector of the districts of Ifiiaugulpore and Rajamahall, 

Who without bloodshed or the terror of authority, 

Ihnjjloying only the means of conciliation, coufidenoc, and benevolence, 
Attempted and accomplished 

The entire subjection of the lawdess and savage inhabitants of the 
Junglcterry of llajamahall, 

Who had long infested the neighbouring lauds by their predatory incursions, 
Inspired them with a taste for the arts of civilised life, 

And attached tlicm to the British Government by a conquest over their minds ; 
The most permanent, as the most rational, mode of dominion. 

The Governor-General and Council of Bengal, 

In honor of his cliaracter, and for an examine to others. 

Have ordered this monument to be erected. 

He departed this life on the 13th of January, 1784, aged 29.’ ” 

Pew of my readers, it is i)robable, are so afflicted by the intelligence of his 
acquainted wdth the above, but few' are death, that liis health wms severely 
not acquainted with Bishop Ileber’s injured by the blow. After a while he 
delightful “ Journal,” in wdiich there is gave vent to his sorrow in verso, and 
a becoming notice of this “ excellent an elaborate “ monody ” was the result, 
young man,” There is so little verse in this volume, 

Cleveland was the cousin and he- that i)erhaps 1 shall be forgiven for ex- 
loved friend of John Sliore, who was tracting a few lines from the piece: 

“ Let History tell the deeds his wisdom plann’d, 

His bloodless triumphs o’er a barbarous land. 

Bright in his hand the sword of justice gleam’d, 

But mercy from her eyes benignant beam’d — 
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oppression. A philosophical modern historian, in a work 
which is laid before me whilst I am writing these sheets — 
it is the first sentence of his book — has truthfully written, 
“There are many kinds of war and many degrees of 
heroic renown, but the highest praise is due to those who 
by their victorious arms have opened new scenes for the 
civilisation of mankind, and overcome barbarism in some 
important portion of the world.”* This overcoming of 
barbarism is very pleasant to write about. It seemed a 
very difficult thing to achieve in Mairwarra and Candeish, 
but English benevolence and English energy accomplished 
it at last ; and the victory has been complete. .The ser- 
vants of the Company have reclaimed men whose savage 
propensities had been aggravated and seemingly perpe- 
tuated by the cruel discipline, the unscrupulous oppression 
of their native masters. Instead of endeavouring to extir- 
pate, we endeavoured to civilise them. The good work 
was done. It was done by the personal energy — the 
fearless courage — the patience and charity of a very few 
English gentlemen hoping against hope, and finding pos- 
sibilities in the impossible. 


And mercy won the cau.se;— the savage band 
3^'orsook their haunts and bowed to his command; 

And where the warrior’s arm in vain assail’d, 

His gentler skill o’er brutal force prevail’d — 

As some fond sire mistrusts his darling son, 

With fostering care he led wild nature on ; 

And now, where Uapine mark’d tlie blood-stained field, 

The well- till’d glebes a smiling harvest yield; 

Now mended morals clieck the lust for spoil, 

And rising letters prove his generous toil. 

The traveller secure pursues his way, 

Nor dreads the ruffian ambush’d for his prey; 

And gaping savages with ravaged eyes, 

See their lord’s name in magic symbols rise. 

Humanity surveys her rights restored, 

And nations yield, subdued without a sword.” 

I need hardly say that these lines arc * I((xnMs Civil Wars and Monarchy 
as applicable to the civilisation of the of France hi the iSixtaenth and Seventeenth 
Mairs and the Bheels, as to the civili- Centuries. Translated hy M. A. Garvey. 
sation of the hill-people of Rajmahal. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Operations in Goorasur — The ITill Tribes of Orissa — Religion of the Ivhonds — 
Prevalence of Human Sacrifice — Efforts for its Suppression — Captain Mac- 
pherson — His Measures and Success — Subsequent Efforts — General Results. 

I CANNOT dismiss this subject without adducing another 
noble illustration of the truth with which I prefaced the 
last chapter. I have taken one example from Bengal, 
and another from Bombay. I now take a third from 
Madras. 

In the district of Ganjam, which lies on the northern 

frontier of the Madras Presidency, is the Zeraindarry of 

Goomsur. It was tributary to the British Government: 

•/ * 

and this relationshij) might have continued, but that the 
tribute was not paid, and, after a vain attempt to bring 
about an amicable arrangement, resort was had to a 
military force. Early in November, 1835, the British 
troops occupied Goomsur. The adherents of the Zemindar 
fired on our camp. Martial law was proclaimed. The 
forfeiture of the Zemindarry was declared. A reward was 
offered for the apprehension of the offending chief. And 
before long it became clear that we were about to be in- 
volved in an inglorious but difficult campaign. 

The whole country, indeed, was now in a state of open 
rebellion. Favored by their local knowledge, the in- 
surgents fired from their hills and jungles securely on our 
advancing troops. We warred against invisible enemies; 
and one invisible enemy greater than all the rest was 
striking down our people by scores. The pestilential 
climate was doing its sure work. Everything, indeed, was 
against us. We had not a friend in the district. The 
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people abandoned their homes at our approach. Nothing 
but forsaken fields and deserted huts greeted us as we 
advanced. No offer of reward — no throat of punishment 
— brought in adherents to our eause. It seemed alto- 
gether a hopeless, profitless adventure. We were being 
beaten by an enemy whom we could not reach, and 
perishing in a country which we could not hold. 

The Zemindar fled to the hills. The Khond tribes re- 
ceived him with hospitality, and promised him their pro- 
tection j but he was not suffered to live to see the re- 
demption of their pledge. It seemed that wc had hunted 
him to death ; for in the first pause of the chase he laid 
himself down and died. Twenty years before, the ladies 
of his Zenana had been dishonored by a British force, and 
now, with his dying breath, the Goomsur chief, solemnly 
as in the presence of their gods, bound the tribes not to 
suffer the capture of his family,* in any event, by our 
advancing troops. 

A detachment of British soldiers was sent forward to 
penetrate the mountain passes, and to secure possession of 
the family of the deceased. The attempt was, in the first 
instance, successful. The family of the Goomsur chief 
were seized j but the tribes, eager to redeem their pledge 
to the utmost, came down upon a party of our troops, who 
were escorting some members of the family, overwhelmed 
them in a difficult defile, and put to death seven ladies of 
the Zenana, to save them, as they believed, from threat- 
ened dishonor. Heavy chastisement descended upon the 
offending tribes; but they had partially redeemed their 
pledge. 

There was then a lull in our operations. The pestilence 
which fell upon our troops compelled a season of inactivity. 
But with the cold weather the war was recommenced. A 
fresh force of all arms prepared to attack the tribes in 
their mountain homes. We demanded their unconditional 

* Captain Ma^pherson^s Khond JReport. Calcutta^ 1842. 
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submission, Wc demanded the surrender of their patriar- 
chal chiefs. We demanded the betrayal of the officers of 
the Goomsur Zemindar, who had trusted themselves to 
the protection of the tribes. But they refused to bring 
cither their guests or their patriarchs to the scaffold j 
and so our troops were let loose upon the land. I need 
not dwell upon the history of this “ little war.” I only 
wish to speak of its results. Here, on this chain of hills 
skirting the great province of Orissa, our English officers 
were first brought face to face with a new and a strange 
people. The tribes of whom 1 have spoken wmre the 
Khonds. Up to this time, the English had known nothing 
of the Khonds. And the Khonds had known nothing of 
the English. They had dwelt for nearly a century within 
a short distance of each other, but there had been no 
intercourse between them. Now, therefore, when the 
civilised white men, after the first excitement of war was 
over, began to inquire into the nature and habits of the 
heathen barbarians by whom they had been opposed, 
they found that they had been brought into contact with 
a people possessing religious creeds and rituals, national 
usages and social customs, utterly unlike any with which, 
in all their ethnological experience, they had ever made 
acquaintance before. 

It was at first, to our unaided comprehension, something 
rather vague and astonishing than clear and intelligible. 
We only caught glimpses of what we desired to know. 
We had for a long time, indeed, only a dim perception of 
the religion of these strange people. Their external 
usages and ceremonials were speedily revealed to us, but 
it was only after the patient investigation of years, that 
we learnt all the articles of faith upon which these usages 
and ceremonials were based. And then it was mainly, if 
not wholly, to the laborious researches of one man — re- 
searches prompted by the best feelings of humanity, that 
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we were indebted for our knowledge of the inner life of 
the Khond tribes of the Orissan hills. 

The officer of whom I speak, Lieutenant Charters 
Maepherson, of the Madras Array, during the Goomsur 
war, in 1838-37, had been employed in the survey 
of a part of the country at the foot of the hills ; and 
being naturally a man of a thoughtful and inquiring 
nature, and of an energetic benevolence of the best kind, 
he no sooner obtained a little general outside knowledge 
of the peculiarities of the Khond tribes than he formed the 
determination of pushing his investigations far beneath 
the surface, and of mastering the whole subject of the 
religious and social life of the strange people who had 
awakened such a kindly interest within him. 

Goomsur was subjugated — pacified — and the Khond 
tribes of that district became British subjects.* There 
were many other tribes who owed no allegiance to us, and 
with whom we had no intercourse. But it was enough 
for Maepherson to prosecute his inquiries among those 
with Avhora his official duties brought him into contact, 
and he spared no pains to acquaint himself intimately with 
all the peculiarities of this strange variety of mankind. 
One of the first things which had arrested his attention 
w'as the painful fact, that among these people the bar- 
barous rite of human sacrifice was observed — that the 
tribes were in the habit of offering up to their deities 
living sacrifices purchased or bred for the purpose.f 
And it was mainly with the humane desire of rooting out 
these abominations that Maepherson now labored to 
render himself familiar with the social institutions of the 
Khonds, and with all the peculiarities of the dark faith 


* Goomsur was exempted from sub- 
jection to the Regulations. 

f It was not until some time after- 
wards that he discovered how female 
infanticide was with other Khond tribes, 


as with some of the more civilised 
tribes of Central and Western India, a 
practice held in no dishonor, but gene- 
rally observed by the heads of families 
as a matter of social convenience. 
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which either ordained or sanctioned such iniquities as 
these. 

What this belief is may be briefly told. The Khonds 
are divided into two great sects. They ha^ve certain 
common articles of faith. They all believe that the 
Supreme Being, or God of Light, the source of all good, 
created for himself a consort, who became the Earth- 
Goddess, and was the source of all evil. The Supreme 
Being, the source of good, created the world and loved it ; 
and the Earth-Goddess became jealous of God’s people. 
Then she rebelled against the Supreme Being, and intro- 
duced moral and physical evil into the world, and from 
that time there was strife between the powers of Light 
and Darkness. 

And so far this is the common faith of the Khond 
tribes. But here begin the divergences of sectarianism. 
The issue of this great strife between the powers of 
Light and Darkness is the grand subject of dispute be- 
tween the two contending sects. The one believes that 
the God of Light utterly overcame the Earth-Goddess, 
and has ever since held her in thrall, employing her as 
the agent of his will — the instrument of his rule. The 
other holds that the Earth-Goddess is still unconquered ; 
that she holds in her hands the balance of good and evil 
— that the destinies of man are under her control — and 
that whatever of happiness is vouchsafed to him is only 
by her sanction or concession, by the dispensation of 
blessings in her own gift, or the withdrawal of that an- 
tagonism which might prevent their emanation from the 
God of Light. And thus regarding the supremacy of 
the Earth-Goddess, they recognise the necessity of a 
propitiation, and they believe that, only by the worship of 
the power of Darkness, through the agency of human 
sacrifice, her favor can be purchased for the tribes. 

Therefore, by this one great sect of the Khonds the 
abomination of human sacrifice is esteemed a sacred rite. 

2 K 
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The atoning efficacy of the sacrificial blood is an article of 
faith among these barbarous people, cherished with as 
much solemn conviction as it has been by some of the 
most civilised nations of the world. It is necessarily a 
very lively, operative faith, one that can never exist in 
a state of semi-animation ; it must be everything or 
nothing to a man. If he entertain it at all, it must be a 
part of his daily life. It must enter largely into all his 
worldly calculations. The health of his children, the 
state of his crops, the condition of his flocks and herds, 
his immunity from the ravages of wild beasts, from 
the assaults of his enemies, from the storm-blast and the 
lightning-stroke, all depend upon the observance of this 
one ceremonial rite. To neglect it is, in the belief of 
these people, to draw down upon them the anger of the 
Earth-Goddess, and with it all human ills. Of all super- 
stitions it is the most enslaving ; for it is based on fear, 
abject fear of immediate retribution. The worshipper of 
Tari Pennu, or the Earth-Goddess, dare not neglect the 
act of propitiation. All that he has is too immediately 
under her almighty control. 

The Mexicans, before the Spanish invasion, sacrificed 
human victims by thousands and tens of thousands. The 
bloody oblations which they offered to their false gods 
are too stupendous in the recital for human credulity to 
entertain. And yet their extent is susceptible of proof. 
No such wholesale sacrifices as these ever defiled the 
country of the Khonds. The victims were comparatively 
few.* They were furnished by a regular class of pro- 
curers, who either supplied them to order, or raised them 
on speculation. They were bought, perhaps, from their 
parents in hard famine-times, or they were kidnapped on 

* It was very difficult to ascertain an approximative estimate, it may have 
the number of victims offered up every been about 500 a year. But even this 
year— especially as many portions of approximation I venture upon with 
the Khond country were un visited by great diffidence, 
our officers* As far as 1 can arrive at 
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the plains ; or were perhaps the children of tlie pro- 
curers themselves. Devoted often in their childhood to 
the Earth-Goddess, they were suffered to grow up as 
consecrated, privileged beings, to marry wives, to hold 
lands, and flocks and herds, and other worldly goods — 
cherished and endowed by the community, for whom they 
were to die, and in spite of the tremendous curse that 
overshadowed them, leading happy lives to the last. 

It would seem that these human sacrifices were of two 
kinds. Principally they assumed an associative character ; 
they were the joint offerings of certain tribes or villages 
on the occasion of their public festivals. But sometimes 
they were individual — exclusive — intended to avert the 
wrath of the Earth-Goddess, when there w^as special reason 
to believe that it had been awakened against a particular 
family, and could only be so averted. 

“ The periodical common sacrifices,” says Captain Mac- 
pherson, “ are generally so arranged by tribes and divi- 
sions of tribes, that each head of a family is enabled, at 
least once a year, to procure a shred of flesh for his fields, 
and usually about the time when his chief crop is laid 
down.” In the protective virtue of this shred of human 
flesh the worshipper of the Earth-Goddess had unbounded 
faith. A representative of each tribe or village was sent to 
the place of sacrifice to obtain it, whilst his brethren at 
home, in rigid fast and solemn prayer, awaited his return. 
Bound to a stake, the victim received the first signal blow 
from the officiating priest, and then the crowd of attendant 
deputies rushed forward with their axes, completed the 
sacrifice, and tore the quivering flesh from the Meriah's 
bones.* The human shred was then carefully wrapped in 
leaves, carried home to the village, laid on a cushion of 
grass in some public place, where the heads of families, 
attended by the priest, went out to give it solemn recep- 

* This was the most generally received other modes of immolation. Sometimes 
ceremouial of sacrifice — but there were the victim was destroyed by a slow fire* 

2 K 2 
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tion. Then the priest divided the sacred flesh into two 
parts — one of which he buried in the ground, whilst the 
other he subdivided into minute particles, and distributed 
among the attendant heads of families. A scene of wild 
excitement followed. There was shouting and holloaing — 
wrestling and fighting — heads were broken, and houses 
thrown down. This over, the recipient took his ap- 
portioned remnant of the sacrifice, and buried it in his 
favorite field. Then they returned to their homes — ate, 
drank, and were merry. Three days of ritual observance 
followed ; on the fourth, “ the people assembled at the place 
of sacrifice, slaughtered and feasted on a buffalo, and left 
its inedible portions as a gratification to the spirit of the 
Meriah.”* 

Such is the history of these human sacrifices as ascer- 
tained and recorded, after much laboi'ious inquiry, by Cap- 
tain Maepherson. But, long before we had this amount 
of knowledge to base our remedial measures upon, our 
English officers had been endeavouring to root out the 
horrid custom from the hill districts under our rule. As 
early as 1836, the broad fact had been announced by Mr. 
Russel; and it was afterwards ascertained that other 
Khond tribes were in the habit of murdering their female 
children, in their infancy, purely as a matter of family 
convenience. Indeed, among some of the tribes, save in 
the case when a woman’s first child was a girl, no single 
female infant was spared.f These were lamentable facts, 
which early arrested the attention of the British au- 
thorities, but until the Zemindarry had been formally re- 
sumed and the settlement of the country commenced, it 
was not probable that our consideration of the remedial 
measures to be adopted should take any definite shape. 

♦ MacpheraovCs Account of the JReligwn f “ Villages,” says Captain Mac- 

of the Khonds in Orissa, Transactions pherson, ‘‘ containing a hundred houses, 
of the Asiatic Society, — At the place of may be seen without a single female 
sacrillce there were three days of feast- child.” 
ing, attended with much sensual license. 
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But as soon as these objects had been attained, Mr. 
Russel began fairly to consider the “best mode of effect- 
ing the abolishing of this barbarous custom.” In an 
elaborate paper on the subject, he declared that he was 
“fully impressed with the belief that it can be accom- 
plished only by slow and gradual means.” He sincerely 
believed that “ a law denouncing human sacrifices and 
providing for the punishment of persons engaged therein 
would, as a general measure, prove abortive, and involve 
a compromise of character which should not be hazarded.” 
“ In my judgment,” he added, “ our aim should be to im- 
prove to the utmost our intercourse with the tribes nearest 
to us, with the view to civilise and enlighten them, and 
so reclaim them from the savage practice, using our moral 
influence rather than our power.”* In these views the 
Madras Government entirely concurred. Time and the 
contact of civilisation were to be left to do their slow 
work. 

It does not, however, seem that this resolution was 
persevered in to the entire exclusion of all active efforts 
for the suppression of the practice. But the measures 
which from time to time were adopted seemed rather to 
attack incidental symptoms than to strike at the root of 
the evil. On one occasion, for example. Captain Camp- 
bell, assistant to the collector of Goomsur, ascended the 
ghauts, with a party of armed peons, just before the 
periodical season of sacrifice, and rescued a hundred 
victims. In 1838, Mr. Bannerman, the collector, went 
himself upon a tour of inspection among the Hill tribes, 
and determined to surprise a Khond village just as the 
people were preparing for the eeremony of the sacrifice. 
“The preparations for the ceremony,” he wrote, “ap- 
peared to have been completed. The entrance to the 
hamlet, which was in the form of a square, had been newly 
fitted up with wickerworks, and in the centre, close to 

* MS, Eecords, quoted in the Calcutta Beview, 
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the rude village idol, had been erected a bamboo pole 
about forty feet high, on the top of which was an effigy 
in the shape of a bird, with peacock’s feathers.” This 
was the stake to which the wretched victim was to have 
been bound, previous to the sacrifice. “ A young woman 
from the plains” had been prepared for immolation ; but 
she was rescued by the British officer from her cruel fate. 
And subsequently seven other victims, concealed in dif- 
ferent villages, w^ere reluctantly given up to him. He at- 
tempted to reason with the chief people ; but he found 
that their perceptions were somewhat clouded and obscured 
by the strong liquors which they had drunk, in anticipa- 
tion of the murderous festival, and nothing came of the 
controversy. No new light broke in upon the mind of the 
benevolent British functionary ; and on his return from 
this expedition he could only report that, sensible as he 
was of “ the anxiety felt by Government to put a stop to 
the barbarous custom of sacrificing human victims,” he 
could but “ feel difficulty in proposing any practicable 
measure wdth the view of carrying its humane wishes into 
effect.”* 

There was a suggestion, however, in his report, which 
seemed worthy of all attention. I have said that the Mo- 
riah victims were supplied by a regular class of procurers. 
It had been decreed that no compassion should bo shown 
to this abominable race of men. They were, therefore, 
when occasion offei'ed, apprehended, and tried in our 
criminal courts. But it was not easy to satisfy all the 
formal requirements of these tribunals, and to substantiate, 
by a regular chain of recognisable evidence, as evidence is 
considered by such courts, the actual commission of the 
offence as set forth in the indictment. This had been the 
difficulty in the cases of Thuggee and of professional Da- 
koitee, and it had been found necessary to authorise a 
certain relaxation of the law for the purpose of checking 

*** Beportof Mr. Bannerman. MS. Bccords, quoted in the Calcutta Beview. 
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the progress of these crimes.* It was now suggested by 
Mr. Ban Herman that a similar relaxation of the law should 
be authorised in the present instance, and that a regularly 
appointed officer should have the power of dealing sum- 
marily with persons charged with the offence of trafficking 
in human life. This measure had, I believe, the approba- 
tion of the Court of Directors. It seemed a good idea to 
strike terror into the minds of the procurers, and so to stop 
the inhuman traffic. But it does not seem that any special 
enactment emanated from the Legislature. 

In fact, for some two or three years after these expe- 
ditions to the Hill country, great as was the desire of both 
the civil and military officers in the Goomsur country to 
suppress the barbarous practice, and praiseworthy as 
were their efforts, little or nothing of an effectual charac- 
ter was really done. Lord Elpliinstone was at this time 
Governor of Madras. It must be recorded to his honor, 
that he was deeply interested in the painful subject, and 
that he addressed himself, in an earnest and enlightened 
spirit, to its consideration. In an elaborate minute on the 
subject, written in 1841, he acknowledged that hitherto 
our measures for the suppression of Meriah sacrifice had 
been attended with little success ; and he recommended a 
more systematic and comprehensive scheme than any 
which had yet been tried — though some of its details had 
been previously recommended — embracing, firstly^ the 
opening of routes and passes through the wdld tracts in- 
habited by the Khond tribes secondly, the encouraging 
of commercial intercourse between the hills and the plains 
by all available means, and the establishment of fairs and 
marts for that purpose ; and thirdly, the raising of a semi- 
military police force from among the Hill men. And the 
better to carry out these objects, it was proposed that a 
special agent should be appointed, under the Commissioner 

* See the chapters on Thuggee and The idea f^eems to have been that of a 
Dakoitee---ante, pp. 354—380. road leading from nowhere to nowhere. 

t I cannot say much for this project. 
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of Goomsur, to proceed into the Khond country, to obtain 
the assistance of a petty Ra,jah on the other side of the 
Hills, towards the opening of the communication. This 
measure was sanctioned by the supreme Government; 
but when delivering their assent, they thought it neces- 
sary to issue a caveat to the effect that the Agent “ should 
cautiously approach any inquisition into human sacrifices, 
and confine himself very closely to the immediate purposes 
of the Mission.” 

The officer to whom this Mission was entrusted was 
Captain Macpherson,* of whose first acquaintance with 
the Khond tribes I have already spoken. He had sent in 
an elaborate report upon the social and religious institu- 
tions of these strange people — indeed, had brought to- 
gether a mass of information relating to them, which 
sufficed at once to indicate that there was no other officer 
in the service to whom this difficult and delicate work 
could be more advantageously entrusted. With charac- 
teristic earnestness he set about his work ; but at every 
step as he advanced, formidable difficulties met the in- 
quirer. They were very much the same difficulties as, in 
the Bheel country, had stared Outram and Ovans in the 
face. There was the extreme unhealthiness of the climate,f 
and the seemingly insuperable mistrust of the people. 
But Macpherson determined to brave the one, and to 
spare no effort to overcome the other. Sickness assailed 
him ; his life was threatened, but he did not turn aside 
from his purpose. The people fled at his approaeh. The 
villages were deserted. But Macpherson did not despair. 
He halted ; he waited j he did everything that could be 
done to assure the tribes ; to prove that he was a man of 

Captain Macpherson, during the stone, he wrote the elaborate report 
first exploring expedition, had suffered which is the basis of our information 
80 severely in his health, that he was respecting the manners and customs of 
compelled to seek change of air at the the Khonds. 

Cape of Good Hope. He returned to f space of twenty-eight days 

Madras in the cold weather of 1840-41, ninety per cent, of the attendants of the 
when, by the direction of Lord Elphin- Mission were struck down by fever. 
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peace ; and to bring the fugitives back to their homes. 
And little by little he succeeded. In the neighbourhood 
of the white man’s camp, the villagers who had fled at 
his approach, soon began to shake off their fears. It was 
plain that he had not come among them to destroy the 
people and desolate the country; so they emerged from 
their protecting forests, and a fcAV of them, doubtfully and 
mistrustfully at first, came unarmed to the British tents, 
and were received with encouragement and kindness. 
Then others, who had been anxiously awaiting the results 
of the experiment, cautiously crept forward, and were in 
turn encouraged and assured. And then Maepherson 
moved forward into the hills ; halted again ; and again 
the people come around him ; until hostile tribes con- 
tended for his favor, and what he sought lay within his 
reach.* He learnt from the Khonds themselves what 
were their social institutions, and he learnt — but with 
greater difficulty, and often longer delay — what was their 
religious belief. 

From any direct interference with the practice of 
human sacrifice, Maepherson was at this time precluded 
by the nature of his instructions. But he cautiously felt 
the ground before him, and spared no pains to ascertain 
the state of feeling among the Khond patriarchs regard- 
ing the wishes and intentions of the British Government. 
And this much he soon ascertained. “ Two general im- 
pressions prevailed among them. The first was, that the 
Government was indifferent to the sacrifice. This view^ 
was founded upon the fact, that no decisive and compre- 
hensive measures had been adopted with respect to it, 
w^hile partial interference had taken place. . . . The 

second was, that although Government certainly disap- 


* The line of Maepherson’s advance llcing sects — among the latter of which 
was between the tracts of country in- female infanticide obtained, 
habited by the sacrificing and non-sacri- 
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proved and desired the abolition of the practice, it was 
conscious that it had no just right to interfere with it.”* 

It was plain that no spasmodic efforts for the sup- 
pression of the abominable rite could be attended with 
any general or permanent results. Macpherson did not, 
therefore, attempt to rescue any particular Khond victims. 
But he exerted himself to imbue the chiefs with a thorough 
knowledge of the views and wishes of the British Govern- 
ment ; and he especially endeavoured to impress them 
with the conviction that our “ designs were those of 
paternal benevolence alone.” In this he was at least 
partially successful. He mixed familiarly and conversed 
freely with them. lie made the men presents of cloth 
and tobacco, and gave them money to purchase liquor. 
At every station he distributed beads among the women, 
who received them with expressions of gratitude and 
delight. It was his object to conciliate them by every 
means in his pow'or j and he soon made them believe 
that he had no hostile design in his visit to their moun- 
tain homes. He had no lack of argument, cither, for their 
benefit, and perhaps he may have done something to 
shake their belief in the efficacy of human sacrifice. 

As time advanced, it seemed to Macpherson that his 
prospects of success were beginning to brighten. In the 
month of June, 1842, “ the two tribes of Goomsur, which 
were best known, most under influence and most ac- 
cessible, freely and intelligently consented to place them- 
selves in practical subjection to the British Government, 
on the condition of receiving its protection and justice.” 
They “ stipulated that Government should support them 
with its whole authority in making this diffident and 
trembling movement.”f Nay, indeed, they sought more 
than this. Still clinging to the old belief in the retri- 

* Captain Maephetson to Mr, Ban-- f The same to the same, September, 
Tiemaw, 1842. MS, Records* 1843. MS* Records, 
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butorj power of the Earth-Goddess, they demanded that 
they should have full permission to denounce to their 
gods the British Government in general, and certain of 
its servants in particular, as the grand authors of their 
apostacy, and so to render us the vicarious recipients of 
the divine wrath. 

But although even such doubtful concessions had some 
encouragement in them, it did not seem that, until we 
could more securely establish our position and our in- 
fluence as their rightful rulers and protectors, that any 
permanent advantages would result from such uncertain 
demonstrations as these. “ I conceive,” said Captain 
Macpherson, “ the establishment of distinct relations 
with these tribes as subjects, to be the necessary basis of 
the authority by which, combined with influences derived 
from every source within our power, we may hope to effect 
the suppression of the rite of sacrifice. The relations 
which I propose to establish are for the nearer tribes — 
submission to laws directly administered by us. For 
those more remote the practical acknowledgment of our 
supremacy.”* This matter of the administration of justice 
among the Khonds was the great pivot upon which all 
Maepherson’s measures subsequently turned. These 
strange Hill people had a wild unsatisfactory method of 
settling all disputes among themselves, and they were 
eager for the establishment of better ordered tribunals to 
which, in their difficulties, they might betake themselves 
for substantive justice. They saw at once, indeed, the 
advantages of this appeal to a power beyond the reach of 
all sinister influences, and they were glad to divest them- 
selves of the undivided and unsupported responsibility 
which entailed upon them a world of difficulty and em- 
barrassment, and often involved them in internecine strife. 


* Captain Macpherson to Mr, Banneman, August, 1842. MS, Records. 
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Macpherson undertook to preside over their judicial 
councils, and they hailed the offer with delight.* 

It would have been something to sec one of those 
primitive Khond Courts — Macpherson, under a tree, in a 
Khond village, sitting on a chair, with his chief people, 
native assistants and others, on their carpets on either 
side — the Khond chiefs sitting opposite, in tiers, three or 
four deep, according to their rank — the plaintiff and de- 
fendant volubly pleading each his own cause, and bring- 
ing in his several witnesses — and the fluctuating crowd 
of people in the background eagerly watching the pro- 
ceedings, made up a picture as suggestive to the inner 
sense as it was striking to the outer. The case was 
stated. The witnesses were heard. Then the chiefs, one 
by one, were called upon to pronounce their opinions. 
And soundly and intelligently for the most part these 
opinions were pronounced. Then all having been heard, 
and notes of their several decisions taken, Macpherson 
proceeded to state what was the collective result. The 
judgment which he then pronouneed was the judgment of 
the chiefs themselves ; and they never doubted that the 
final decree of the Court was a correct exposition of their 
wishes.f 

This great boon of pure and systematic justice worked 
mightily among them. “ The result,” said Macpherson, 
“ surpassed my expectations. A movement began which 
gradually acquired force and distinctness. The estimate 
formed by these tribes of the value of the justice dis- 
pensed, which relieved society from the accumulation of 
public and private questions by which it was distracted, 
was higher than I could have imagined, and the direct 

* It was his especial object not to Court were carried on in the Khond 
supersede their authority, but to as- language, but it was interpreted into 
sociate himself with, and to support, the Oorea, through which dialect Maepher- 
chiefs in the administration of justice, son always communicated with the 
after their own fashion. Khonds. 

t The general proceedings of the 
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authority, therefore, derived from its administration was 
great. But that justice was not less important, regarded 
as a means of subjecting the people to the influences 
best calculated to sway them. The adherents and the 
opponents of the religious change sought it alike. But 
none could sue for it without full exposure, in some mea- 
sure, at the discretion of its dispensers, to all the general 
and personal influences which could be devised to promote 
the extension and confirmation of the movement.”* And 
under these influences, after a little while, 124 victims 
were voluntarily given up to the British officer. 

Nor was the assistance thus rendered to them in the 
administration of justice the only benefit which they de- 
rived from their close connexion with the British. In- 
creased facilities of traffic with the Low Country were 
afforded to them. Hitherto they had been much exposed 
to the chicanery and extortion of the merchants and 
dealers on the plains. These wild mountaineers were no 
match for the astute traders of the more civilised districts, f 


* Captain Maepherson to Mr, Banner* 
man, September MS, liecords. 
The following illustration of the re* 
suits of this administration of justice, 
taken from the letters of Maepherson s 
jnoonshee, Baha Khan, is worth read- 
ing, for more reasons than one: 

My master had not at all an incli- 
nation to punish those prisoners as 
those that steal in the Low Country, for 
these had thought that in plundering 
they only obeyed the llajah’s orders 
and the Deity’s will. But if he had not 
done so, the sacrificing Khonds and 
those others who carried on thefts 
would not be in future afraid. The 
principal ringleader of these thieves 
could not be apprehended at first; but 
on hearing the punishment awarded to 
the prisoners, he camo in most submis- 
sively of his own accord to my master, 
and prostrated himself at his feet, at 
full length, holding a bit of straw in 
his mouth, which is the general custom 
in surrendering to a superior, and 
begged my master’s pardon and protec- 
tion, and declared that ‘the Khond 
country is now the Sircar’s (British 
Government’s), and that I cannot hide 
myself anywhere in its hills, and as the 


Khonds having given over sacrificing 
victims, so will I give up robbery from 
this day, and will never commit thefts ; 
and if there be any others that rob, he 
would bring them to my master.’ 
Whereupon the poor fellow was pitied 
and forgiven. He has now reformed, 
and associates with the best of Khonds 
very honestly, subsisting himself en- 
tirely by work and traffic.” 

t The Hill people, however, laughed 
at the superior civilisation of the Low 
Country, and reasoned about it in a 
very amusing manner : 

“ The Khond witnesses who came to 
give their evidences against the pri- 
soners lived in Lunjapilly, a village of 
Soondera Singh’s, granted to him by 
Government. One morning on a sun- 
shiny day, while Soondera Singh was 
coming in his palanquin to see my 
master with these Khonds, one of them 
remarked with astonishment and laugh- 
ter, ‘See! that palanquin was made in 
the Low Country; it is very beautiful, 
pamted with colors, fixed with boards, 
lined with cloth, and iron fixed to it — 
how well it looks I* Another said, ‘ The 
senses of the Low Country people are not 
worth a cowry. How many men must 
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and when they came down from the hills to buy and sell, 
bringing their turmeric (it is the best that is sold in Lon- 
don) to market, and taking back in exchange scarlet cloths, 
brass pots, and other commodities in demand among them, 
they were generally overreached and defrauded. Especial 
protection was now given to their trade. They were 
enabled to buy and to sell on better terms than had ever 
been obtainable from their neighbours. Fairs were esta- 
blished for their especial advantage ; and soon they found 
themselves in the enjoyment of such commercial prosperity 
as they had never even dreamt of before. This was some- 
thing readily intelligible to the most obtuse, and appreci- 
able by the most apathetic ; and greatly it tended to 
strengthen and perpetuate British influence among the 
Khonds. 

But these successes, great as they were, had some ele- 
ment of discouragement in them. And for a time, Mac- 
pherson was perplexed by new doubts and opposed by new 
difficulties. In spite of the pledges given, occasional 
sacrifices, from time to time, were consummated.* His 
authority was obviously insufficient for the full accomplish- 
ment of so great a work. Government had not declared 
themselves with sufficient distinctness, and there was an 
enemy in the way. One Sam Bissyc,f a Hindoo here- 


(it) have taken — how much trouble in 
making the palanquin! They felled 
wood, sawed it into planks, placed them 
together, and formed them into a pa- 
lanquin — and then it is only comfort- 
able for one individual — and great 
wastage of money, whilst on account of 
one person many suffer much labor. 
If that man were to walk and go, he 
would save his money and not give 
trouble to others. Is not this a wise 
business? If a quarter part of the 
money expended by Soondera Singh on 
that palanquin was spent on purchasing 
good meat and the marrow-bones of 
buffaloes for himself, and all was so 
consumed by him, it would give vast 
strength to his limbs, be palatable to 
his mouth, and fill his stomach for a 
long time to his heart’s content. The 


Low Country people have, I think, little 
sense.’” Correspondence of Baba 

Khan^ Moonshee,'] 

* These, liowever, were very few. 
There was always a small recusant mi- 
nority, who desired to practise the rite, 
against the wishes of the general body. 
But the tribes collectively never wa- 
vered, and their anger against the of- 
fending exceptions was great. 

t It is not easy to describe the exact 
position of this man. He was a kind of 
agent or minister to the tribes, manag- 
ing their internal affairs, and communi- 
cating, on their behalf, with foreign 
Courts. He was rich, clever, and of 
great personal influence. He had been 
set over the general body of the tribes 
by the British Commissioner, on our 
flrst settlement of the country. 
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ditary office-bearer, whose influence with the tribes had 
been diminished by Macpherson’s ascendancy, was striving 
manfully to neutralise all the efforts of the English officer. 
He declared that the authorities, to whom Macpherson 
was subordinate, had sanctioned the continuation of the 
sacrifices ; he promulgated a dangerous report to the effect 
that the British were about to tax the tribes ; and for a 
time it seemed that the machinations of this man would 
arrest the onward progress of reform. 

In spite of shattered health, the English officer set him- 
self bx'avely to work to counteract the evil influence of 
the wily Hindoo. Watching his opportunity, he contrived 
to blacken the face of Sam Bissye in the eyes of the tribes, 
and to exercise his own authority in matters very dear to 
them, so as to increase his own influence over them, and 
to prove that the higher authorities were with him. In a 
little while the overthrow of Sam Bissye was complete. 
He was suspended from office, and seized as a criminal.* 


* rrom tlio interesting letters writ- 
ten by Captain Macplierson’s nioonshee, 
I take a passage or two, illustrative of 
the evil machinations and the punish- 
ment of Bam Bissye. Of the former, 
the writer says : Last season the old 
wolf-faced Bam Bissye summoned the 
Ivhoncls, on whom lie had engrafted 
nectarious (nefarious ? ) w^ords, and told 
them ^ Captain Macpherson has agreed 
with the Government to assess and 
raise taxes in the Khond country, for 
his own x^rofit, when you give up the 
Meriah sacrifices; consequently he is 
now allowing you all very civilly. 
Should you, therefore, discontinue from 
sacrificing, the whole of us wdll he 
utterly ruined, and, also, it is very 
wrong to desist from our ancient rites. 
If you hearken to the advice of Captain 
Macpherson, at least perform the sacri- 
fice in secret.’ This season Sam Bissye 
was with Mr. B(annerman), the col- 
lector, Avhile we were in the Hill 
country, and after our return he pro- 
ceeded to his country and summoned 
all the Khonds, and told them that 
‘Mr. B. has given me permission to 
sacrifice six victims, and ray whole 
body is affected with leprosy, on ac- 


count of your having discontinued the 
sacrifice. Come and see; I am going 
to kill a sacrifice.’ He gave them food, 
and liquor to drink, and asked a Mul- 
lick, a chief man in llissinghur, a friend 
of his, whether he would kill a sacrifice 
now or not — that leave was granted by 
Mr. B. He replied: ‘ If you give me au- 
thority 1 wdll do it,’ When Sam Bissye 
gave his consent a victim was sacrificed, 
and the flesh was taken away by the 
IvJionds. A sacrifice was also executed 
at Kodunghia, but very secretly, and 
immediately buried. This is the way 
Sam Bissye is throwing severe obstacles 
in our w^ay.” 

Another instance given in the same 
letters has double value, as an illus- 
tration, partly of Sam Bissye’s influ- 
ence — partly of the domestic history of 
these Meriah sacrifices. Such a com- 
plication of misfortunes as is hero de- 
scribed might well have sent a wavering 
Khond back to his victim-medicine. 
“ My master questioned Jeetoo MuUick. 
‘ Why did you sacrifice?’ He answered: 
‘ My family wTre sick. A bam fell un- 
awares on ray wife, and she died; a 
tiger devoured ray buffalo; and another 
woman died in childbirth; and I also 
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And for a while the tide of success was turned in his 
favor. In May, 1844, he was able officially to report to 
the Madras authorities : “ I have the high satisfaction to 
state that the great season of sacrifice is past, and that 
there has been no apparent tendency to sacrifice, in any 
part of the Khond country of Goomsur.” 

So far as the Goomsur tribes were concerned, Mac- 
pherson’s success was well-nigh complete. But now arose 
the great question of the extension to other tribes of these 
great ameliorative measures. The sacrificing tribes were 
scattered over a portion of the Hill districts of Orissa 
partly under the Madras, and partly under the Bengal Pre- 
sidency.* Maepherson’s authority extended only to the 
former; and in the tracts subordinate to the Bengal 
Government, though efforts had been made to suppress 
the inhuman rite, they had not assumed a sustained 


was dangerously ill/ Then Gunda 
Mullick told me, ‘ What are all these 
sufferings? Why not sacrifice a victim? 
I will go and take Sam Bissye’s per- 
mission to offer one, as I have heard 
that he has got permission from the 
Sircar (British Government) to sacri- 
fice victims?' Tlien I told Gunda M. 
that ‘ I have no victims to sacrifice, and 
am unable to go just now. You had 
better go for me.' Upon which Gunda 
M. said : ‘You have a piece of land in 
Hodzogher, and I will procure you a 
victim for it ; then sacrifice and get the 
better of your sickness.' Then Gunda 
M. went to Sam Bissye and related of 
Jetoo’s ailment. Sam Bissye stated to 
him, that although the Sircar prevents 
you from sacrifice, do not you relinquish 
it, as that is the most precious medicine, 
and no other medicine is worth.” 

The moonshee, in another place, thus 
graphically relates, after his own 
fashion, the story of Sam Bissye’s 
seizure: — “While my master sat on a 
chair, the Zemindarry Sherishtadar of 
the collector’s cutcherry, the principal 
assistant agent’s magistrate’s moonshy, 
with Soondersing and myself of the as- 
sistant cutcherry, and several of the 
Sirdars and principal men of the vil- 
lages, Ryots, Peons, &c., standing around, 
Sam Bissye came up with twenty Peon 


attendants, brought a goat, some oranges 
and yams, to my master, and one rupee 
laid at his feet, and stood before him. 
My master then told Sam Bissye as 
follows : ‘ Government has sent orders 
to suspend you, and you are suspended 
from this day, and to be placed in con- 
finement.’ When Sam Bissye heard 
this, he stood as a i)ost of wood, not 
uttering a single word, and all those 
present at that moment were motion- 
less as a flock of sheep, flocked together 
in the evening. Awhile, after every 
one began to disperse, frightened in 
their minds as the same sheep, wdien a 
tiger gets into the flock and devours a 
large sheep out of it. The large-toothed 
like a jungle hog, Madara Poricha, who 
was always Sam Bissye’s right arm, was 
also there ; but weapons were taken 
from him, and he ordered into confine- 
ment, with Sam Bissye, because he was 
accused of robberies. When the Peons 
went to take them into confinement, 
Sam Bissye told the twenty Peons who 
came with him, ‘ Oh children, cornel’ 
But my master told him that he had 
nothing to do with them, nor they any- 
thing with him,” — [MS, Correspond 
dence.] 

* And partly, it might bo added, in 
the Nagpore territory. 
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character. So the Khonds argued among themselves that 
it was plain the Government had no very strong im- 
pressions on the subject of human sacrifice — that, indeed, 
their desires and intentions respecting the suppression of 
the practice were anything but clearly manifested, and 
that probably, after all, they cared little or nothing about 
the matter. The two Governments seemed not to be acting 
in concert with each other, if it were not indeed altogether 
the crotchet of a single inferior officer, whose acts would 
not be supported by the authorities above him. This 
was, indeed, a stumbling-block in the way of the move- 
ment; and Maepherson represented the difficulty to the 
Government. It was plain that if his labours were to be 
effectual, he should be invested with authority more ex- 
tensive and more defined. Nor were his representations 
without avail. Early in 1845 he was appointed Agent to 
the supreme Government for the suppression of human 
sacrifice and infanticide in the Hill tracts of Orissa. 

Maepherson’s course was now comparatively easy. 
This authoritative manifestation at once convinced the 
tribes what was the will of the supreme Government. 
Armed, therefore, with these new powers, and sur- 
rounded by the prestige of authority, the Khond Agent 
stepped at once across the boundary and began to extend 
his effort to the tribes inhabiting the great district of 
Boad, under the Bengal Presidency. They had been 
watching with intense interest the progress of the great 
experiment that had been going on in Goomsur. Moved 
by a strong spirit of inquiry, they had crossed the border, 
attended the Goomsur councils, mixed familiarly with the 
proselytes, and received from them distinct ideas of the 
advantages of the relationship subsisting between them 
and the British Agent. The new light, indeed, had 
already broken in upon the mind of the Boad tribes. 
They not only understood the nature of the change, but 
they clearly saw its advantages. They saw how peaceful 
and prosperous the country had become, and how happily 

2 L 
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their neighbours lived under the reformation. There was 
a great living argument, indeed, better than all theories 
and speculations, in support of the advocated change. 
The Goomsur tribes had ceased to defile their hands 
with the sacrificial blood of their follow-creatures ; and 
yet there had been two unusually healthy seasons, and 
two unusually abundant harvests. Providence, in this, 
had wrought mightily for us. The Boad tribes viewed 
the result with wondering admiration. They called us 
Boora Pennu’s people — the agents of the God of Light — 
and believed that superhuman power was in the hands of 
the people who had done such things. The wrath of the 
Earth-Goddess, it was clear, could not avail against us. 

It was Macpherson’s wont, I believe, in all his argu- 
ments with these poor people, to deal tenderly with the 
abomination of human sacrifice, rather as a religious 
error than as a great practical crime. He did not fail, 
indeed, to tell them that other nations had, at different 
periods of time, clung to a belief in the efficacy of human 
blood as a means of propitiation, but that as those nations 
had advanced in civilisation, they had abjured the false 
faith, and abandoned the pernicious practice. And he 
especially dwelt upon the fact that our own nation, once 
sunk in darkness and barbarism, had practised the un- 
hallowed rite ; but that since we had abandoned and 
denounced it, we had become the kings of the earth. 
These arguments were now repeated to the Boad tribes, 
and listened to with marked respect.* 

In the mean while, in the Goomsur country, the crown 
was set upon the great reformation, and a brilliant inci- 
dent inaugurated the appointment of the Khond Agent. 
On a given day, the entire body of the Khond tribes pre- 
pared, in their several villages, publicly to perform a 
simultaneous ceremony of final abjuration of their murder- 
worship, and their adoption of the religion of the God of 

• It is only fair, however, to say that tended that it was not impossible that, 
the Khonds were by no means wanting by reason of their sacrifices, all the 
in polemical adroitness, for they con* world had been saved. 
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Light. And now the tribes of the non-sacrificing sect 
really believed that the reformation was complete and 
permanent, and began to associate with them as brothers. 
They were no longer polluted by drinking the same 
water, and using the same fire ; and they welcomed the 
erring ones, fully and unreservedly, into their own fold. 

Then the Bead tribes, seeing how matters had pro- 
gressed in the Goomsur country, prepared to follow the 
example of their neighbours. They declared, not that all 
along they had been in error — that their worship had been 
false — but that a change was now imposed upon them by 
the triumph of the God of Light. Taking, therefore, so- 
lemn farewell of the great distinctive doctrine of their 
sect, by a stupendous act of immolation, they slaughtered 
120 victims, and with this valedictory offering to the Earth- 
Goddess, declared that they had turned their back upon 
her for ever. 

Knowing that they were in this state of mind, Mac- 
pherson prepared to take advantage of it. But a new 
element of diflSculty presented itself, and it needed some 
address to deal with it aright. The Rajah of Boad, a 
tributary chief of influence and authority over the tribes, 
looked askance at his operations. It was Macpherson’s 
desire to ally the Rajah’s power with his own, and when 
be went into the Boad country, the man promised to assist 
him with all the influence he possessed over the tribes, 
A meeting was then arranged between the Rajah and the 
British officer, in the presence of the assembled Khond 
chiefs. But sinister influences had been at work upon 
him ; and when the time came, he was ready only with 
vague assurances and delusive protestations. He said 
that the tribes were opposed to the abandonment of a prac- 
tice which had been observed by remote generations of 
their ancestors — that he could only so far overcome their 
obduracy as to induce them to give up a few victims — and 
he promised that some twenty Meriahs should be handed 
over to the British Agent. They were all, he said, of 

2 L 2 
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whom he had distinct cognisance. Macpherson held in 
his hand an authenticated list of some hundreds of Boad 
victims, but the llajah still continued to protest that he 
could do no more with the tribes. 

So Macpherson appealed to the assembled Boad chiefs, 
who had heard the Rajah’s declaration. He had brought 
■with him some of the ablest and most zealous of his prose- 
lytes, and he now called upon the people of the other dis- 
trict to hear what the men from Goomsur had to say of 
the great ehange which had been effected. Well and 
earnestly the converts bore witness for the truth. Elo- 
quent and striking were their enunciations. But the 
Boad chiefs declared that they needed not this evidence 
to convince them. They had crossed the border them- 
selves, and seen with their own eyes the grand results of 
the reformation. They knew all that the Goomsur men 
advanced. They admitted, too, that the great oblation of 
which I have spoken was intended to be a final act of 
sacrifice, and they declared their willingness to surrender 
all the victims in their hands. And in the course of a few 
days a hundred and seventy were in Maepherson’s camp. 

In the mean while Macpherson had given the Boad 
tribes a specimen of the manner in which he assisted the 
Goomsur Khonds to settle their internal disputes. A day 
was spent in the investigation of a difficult case. And the 
adjudication was so satisfactory, that one of the staunchest 
of the opponents of the proposed reform cried, “Now we 
understand the magic by which the Goomsur Khonds have 
been gained.” 

Finding the Boad Khonds were in this satisfactory state 
of mind, and always desiring to practise as little inter- 
ference as possible, Macpherson now prepared to withdraw 
across the border, and to leave the rest to be worked out 
by the Rajah. But it soon appeared that this man, 
wrought upon by evil advisers, was bringing all his secret 
influence to bear upon the counteraction of the Agent’s 
designs. He spread a report that it was Maepherson’s 
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intention first to disarm, then to tax them, and to reduce 
them to a general condition of servility identical with 
that of the Khonds of the plains. The horror of this 
loss of liberty was great. It was intended by the in- 
sidious circulation of the report, to incite the Khonds to 
rebellion; and by these, and similar representations, he in- 
duced them to demand back the victims they had surren- 
dered. Victims no longer, for their atoning efficacy had 
been destroyed — their sacred character profaned — they 
were given up to the Kajah, The responsibility of their 
safety, and the onus of this retrograde movement, w^ere 
thrown upon him ; but, indeed, without this protection 
they would have been safe. There w'as no fear after this 
pollution of their being sent to the stake. 

Fearing that he might be visited by the displeasure 
of the British Government, the Rajah now declared his 
willingness to co-operate zealously with Maepherson. But 
a storm was impending over the country. Rebellion was 
breaking out on both sides of liiin. The people were 
rising both in Ungool and in Goomsur. These move- 
ments were unconnected with the question of Meriah 
sacrifice ; but it devolved upon Maepherson to super- 
intend, in his political capacity, the operations which 
then became necessary. And here the inquirer, who up 
to this time has been intent on tracing only the beneficent 
measures of a British officer engaged in an honorable 
warfare, as the champion of civilisation and humanity, 
with barbarism, cruelty, and superstition, finds himself 
plunged at once into a sea of troubled controversy from 
which he hastens to extricate himself. The disturbances 
in Ungool and Goomsur brought new actors upon the 
scene. The political and military authorities came into 
collision. General Dyce, who commanded the troops, 
ordered Maepherson out of the country, and sent in a 
string of charges against him. Sir Herbert Maddock, 
who was then Deputy-Governor of Bengal, and President 
of the Council, dismissed Maepherson and all his assist- 
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ants, down to the lowest native servant of the Mission,* 
and with that his connexion with the Khonds, for whom 
he had done so much, was brought precipitately to a close. 

I make no comment on these things. It is sufficient 
to state that one of the ablest of the Company’s civil 
servantsf was commissioned to inquire into the charges 
against Macpherson — the substance of which was that 
his maladministration had driven the people to rebellion, 
and was keeping it alive among the tribes — and that the 
result of the inquiry was a most honorable acquittal 
upon every charge. “ Captain Macpherson,” said the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, “has, with a very little ex- 
ception, cleared himself and his administration of all 
General Dyce’s accusations j” and ho would have taken 
an opportunity of evincing his undiminished contidence 
in Macpherson, had he not been compelled, by ill health, 
to return to Europe. That justice was rendered to the 
two assistants of the Khond Agency, Dr. CadenheadJ 


It ivould seem, however, that Sir 
Herl)ert Macldock had resolved on 
Maepherson’s removal before General 
Dyce’s charges ha<l been received. 

t Mr. John Peter Grant. 

J When, ill 1844, Capt. IMaepherson 
was driven by sickness from his post, 
Dr. John Cadcnliead, of the Madras 
army, was appointed to act for liiin, 
and carried on the Khond work for 
above twelve months with entire suc- 
cess. At the close of tlio inquiry re- 
ferred to, the supreme Government 
adopted the following estimate, formed 
by the Cominissioner of Dr. Caden- 
head’s recent conduct and services: — 
‘‘During the whole of this period of 
three months and a half, from the first 
outbreak in Gullery, he was constantly, 
in good health or in bad health, scouring 
these unwholesome jungles and hills, 
accompanying the troox)S in all their 
movements, and present with them in 
every action ; . . . . and rny opinion of 
those proceedings is, that they were 
conducted with rare spirit and energy, 
and with great skill, and that they re- 
flect great credit on the conductor of 
them.” 

Dr. Cadenhead was afterwards ap- 
pointed principal assistant in the South- 
West frontier agency, and on the as- 


sumption of the extensive Zeiniiidarry 
of Snmbliulpore, was selected for the 
important and delicate task of bringing 
its rude and turbulent population under 
the immediate authority of the Govern- 
ment. That duty he executed so as to 
command tlie entire approbation of his 
official superiors, wliilc, by his unceasing 
devotion to the interests of the people, 
alike in the lines of i)uhlic and of pri- 
vate duty, he gained in an extraordinary 
degree their confidence and afTection. 
Amongst his works of lirivatc benevo- 
lence may bo noticed the institution of 
a scliool, which opened in April, 1850, 
witli seven pupils, who soon increased 
to sixty, including youths of the highest 
families in the district. The system of 
tuition was that of Dr. Duff, of Calcutta. 
On Dr. Cadenhead’s death, the inha- 
bitants of Sumbhulpore petitioned the 
Government to maintain the school. 
The Commissioner warmly seconded 
their petition, “ not only for the direct 
good which would accrue from the per- 
manent establishment of the school 
under Government patronage, hut as a 
monument of the active and charac- 
teristic benevolence of the founder.” 
The Government immediately appor- 
tioned the sum of 240/. per annum for 
Us efficient maintenance. 
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and Lieutenant Pinkney, by immediately appointing them 
to offices of equal responsibility. 

But although Macphcrson had been removed from 
office, and soon after the conclusion of the investigation 
into his proceedings he was driven home by the warnings 
of a constitution shattered by long residence in the 
Khond country, the good that he had done lived after 
him. It does not seem that, during the disturbances 
w'hich rent the country, his proselytes fell back into their 
old errors, and resorted to their old evil practices. The 
Khond agency survived, though Maepherson had been 
recalled ; and Colonel Campbell, who had long been em- 
ployed in that part of the country, was appointed to fill his 
place. The good work is going on, under diminished diffi- 
culties, towards a prosperous conclusion. It was obviously, 
indeed, a wmrk of which the beginning may almost be 
said to be also the middle and the end. 'Fhe Khonds 
offered human sacrifices because they believed that in no 
other way they could propitiate the Earth-Goddess, and 
that their failure to lay these dreadful offerings at her 
feet would bo visited with the infliction of the most 
terrible ealamities to which humanity is exposed. The 
premier pas was everything in such a case. “ The first 
operations,” it is truly said by Colonel Campbell, “ among 
a wild and strange people, always the most difficult and 
the most hazardous, having been suecossful, those of suc- 
ceeding seasons, if the same principles are adhered to, 
are mere gleanings.”* The sacrificing Khonds had 
made the terrible experiment, and yet the earth had 
yielded her increase with unwonted prodigality, and the 
pestilence, which walketh in the darkness, had never been 
so idle before. And the result was, that in the minds of 
all the intelligent men in the Khond districts — and the 
Khonds were by no means wanting in intelligence — the 


* Colonel Campbell to supreme Government, April 10, 1852^ 
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omnipotence of Tari Temm, the Earth-Goddess, saiik 
down into a delusion and a sham.* 

But although the way was smoothed by these initial 
successes for all subsequent efforts, the later operations 
in the Khond country ought not to be passed over with 
this brief incidental notice. Colonel Campbell, as I 
have said, has been carrying on, nuth undiminished 
success, the good work commenced by Maepherson. 
lie has pushed on his inquiries and exerted his autho- 
rity among tribes unvisited by his predecessor, and the 
result of each new visit to the hills, in succeeding cold 
seasons, has been a progressive diminution in the ex- 
tent of the great crime. Tribe after tribe has yielded 
to the good influences of the Christian officer, f Victnns 
haA'c been brought in ; pledges have been subscribed ; 
and the promises’ which have been freely made have 
been faitlifuUy performed. The last report of the Agent 
for the suppression of the Moriah sacrifice contains the 
most cheering evidence of the progi'css of the good 
w'ork ; and it may reasonably be hoped that a few more 
years of continued activity, animated by the sumo hu- 
manity and intelligence, will sec the utter extinction of 


* The Court of Directors watched 
those proceedings with the greatest in- 
terest, and wrote out to recommend 
the same mild, conciliatory measures 
as Cleveland and Ovans had prosecuted 
with such good success. “We would 
recall to your recollection,” they said, 
“ the happy effects produced at a for- 
mer period by the benevolent and 
judicious arrangements of Mr. Cleve- 
land, the then Collector of Bhaugul- 
pore, to effect the civilisation of the Hill 
tribes of that district, wdio bear a strong 
resemblance in many particulars to the 
barbarous tribes in the Goomsur coun- 
try. Similar measures have also been 
successfully pursued to improve the 
condition of the various Bheel tribes 
in different parts of our territory.” — 
\CourCs Letter, June 16, 1847. MS, 
Sccorcfe.] 

f I must give at least one extract 
from Colonel Campbeirs last report, in 


illustration of the character of his pro- 
ceedings and the difficulties which he 
has overcome. One of the tribes re- 
garding his approach with fear and sus- 
picion, “ I used my best endeavours,” 
lie says, “ for several days to undeceive 
these wild people, but they either did 
not comprehend me, or there was some 
underhand influence at w'ork which I 
could not detect. -After repeated threats 
and demonstrations, emboldened by the 
smallness of the force at my disposal 
and excited by liquor, about three hun- 
dred of tliera attacked my camp, shout- 
ing and yelling more like demons than 
men, supported by as many more, utter- 
ing cries of encouragement from the 
rocks and jungle which surrounded the 
camp, but a steady and resolute advance 
soon drove them off, a few shots over 
their heads, which did no harm, com- 
pleted the rout, and we pursued them 
rapidly over the mountains till they 
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tlie barbarous rite throughout all the tracts of the 
Orissan hiUs.* 


were lost in the jungle dells on the other 
side. The next day delegates arrived 
from the several villages of the confede- 
ration, and tlic day following, all came, 
made their submission, delivered up 
their Meriahs, entered into the usual 
agreement to forsake the sacrifice of 
human beings for ever; confidence was 
established, and my camp was crowded 
with our late foes, gazing with astonish- 
ment at all they saw. The whole ])opu- 
iation of the neighbouring Mootahs, in- 
cluding those of Cliinna Kiinedy, were 
intensely watching the result of the 
struggle at Lumbragaum, the success- 
ful termination of wliich exercised ii 
most favorable influence on the proceed- 
ings which followed in the large Mootah 
of Sirdapore.’* 

* The following passage from Colonel 


Campbell’s report, touching upon the 
subject of the colonisation of the res- 
cued Mcriah victims, to whom grants of 
land wore made by Government, will 
be read with considerable interest: — 
“ The several Meriah families settled as 
cultivators in Gooinsur, arc doing very 
well— about a third of the number 
(those originally established) have this 
year, for the first time, paid the rent of 
their land. From a third the full 
amount was collected; but remitted to 
support them till next harvest and for 
seed; and a tliird or more, recently 
settled, are maintained at the expense 
of the state. By the next harvest I an- 
ticipate that nearly all will be in a con- 
dition to support themselves .” — [Colonel 
Campbell to the Supreme Government, 
April 12, 1852, MS, Becords.li 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Suttee — ^Its Antiquity — Its Origin — Gen(*ral Features of tlic Practice — Its out- 
ward Manifestations — Suttee under the IMogiils — Its frequenc.y under British 
Rule— First idea of its Suppression— Lord Amherst — Lord William Ben thick 
— Opinions and Instructions of the Court of Directors — A^iews of the Com- 
pany's Servants — Suppression of Suttee in the Britisli Provinces — Our Efforts 
in the Native States. 

In the preceding chapters I have endeavoured to show 
the manner in which the ciici’gk's and activities of 
British officers in India, have been put forth for the* civili- 
sation of savage tribes inhabiting tracts of country brought 
under our rule, within comparatively recent pc-riods of 
Indian history, and not subjecte(.l to the Ibrmal adminis- 
trative system embraced by the Kcgulations. In con- 
tmuation of this interesting inquiry, I ])ro])Ose to devote 
the two following chapters Oj the e.ousideration of certain 
specific measures of the same humanising tendency, not 
confined to any particular tract of country — measures for 
the suppression of those abominations of criuity and 
mirighteousness, cngTafted upon the social institutions of 
the country, which generation after generation of priest- 
ridden Hindoos, in their ignorance and credulit}", have 
practised. 

Foremost among these abominations is the unholy 
custom of “ Suttee,” or widow-hurniug. Whence it 
came — what its origin, it is hard to say. Religious 
sanction it has none.* The great Hindoo lawgiver 


* I have come to this conclusion after doos," quotes no less than eight texts 
much consideration and inquiry, Mr. from the Hindoo sacred writings in re- 
Ward, in his “ Account of the Hin- commendation of the practice — one of 
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ordained it not. Constructively he legislated against it. 
All that can be said positively on the subject is, that it 
was an ancient custom handed down to the present 
generation of Hindoos, from remote periods centuries 
before Christ. 

Little more is known about it than this. But many 
conjectures have been hazarded. It has been suggested 
by some that the custom was instituted to check an ill 
habit common among Hindoo wives, wdio were, it is 
said, addicted to the vice of ])oisonmg their husbands. 
Others attribute it, in no small measure, to the selfish- 
ness of surviving relatives eager to possess themselves of 
the widow’s share of the inheritance. Then, agam, it is 
said to 1)0 only the unhajtpy result ol‘ the degradation 
to which the Hindoo widow is reduced — a cruel escape 
from the miseries of a more cruel existence. These arc 
difierent shajies assumed l)y the ex]>edioncy-side of the 
question. But more tolerant interjtretations are not 
wanting ; and charity sonuUiines assuiiK'S that it is an 
enthusiastic desire to win Heaven for her h.)rd and for 
herscllj that guides the Hindoo widow to the funeral 
pile of the departed. 

Of cjoursc it has a traditional origin. Every atrocity and 
absiudity in Ilindooisin has some sort of traditional 
origin. It is said of Suttee, that on the tleinise of the 
mortal part of Brahma, his wives, inconsolaljle in their 
misery, determined rujt to survive him, and burnt them- 
selves Avith his corpse — that the wives oi the chief 
Rajahs and other great pei’sonages followed this heroic 
exam})le — and that the early Brahmins gave cmrency to 

which is from the Iliq-Veda^ and is Some liigh authorities, howerer, as 
thus translated— “ O Fire, let these Eammohun Koy, Colebrooke, and Wil- 
women with bodies anointed with cla- son, deny that this is the correct inter- 
rified butter, eyes colored with stibium pretation of the text. The subject is 
and void of tears enter thee, the iDarcnt of so much importance, in irs practical 
of water, that they may not be sepa- relations to the question of Sutteo-sup- 
tated from their husbands, but may be pression in the native states, that I 
in union with excellent husbands, be shall advert to it again in a note at the 
sinless, and jewels among women.” end of the chapter. 
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the doctrine, that the spirits of those heroines, then 
purged of their guilt, ceased from their transmigrations 
and entered into Paradise without further probation. 
Others of less note, encouraged by these promises, sought 
the privilege of dying in the same heroic style, and Suttee 
beemno engrafted on the customs of the Gentoos. But 
for all this, it can liardly l)e said that widow-burning 
was ever a national custom. At no time has the practice 
been so frequent as to constitute more than an exception 
to the general rule of self-preservation. Still, oven in 
this exceptional state, it Avas something very liorrilde and 
deploralde in Christian eyes, and something to be sup- 
pressed, if suppression Avere possible, by a Christian go- 
vernment established in a heathen land. 

But horriljle and de])loral.)le as Avas the practice, even 
a Christian AVTiter may say, tliat there was often an un- 
earthly grandeur in the bearing of the deluded Avoman, 
Avhich filled the spectator Avith scarcely less of admiration 
than of pity. You saAv a young Avoman — one, in our 
eyes, perhaps, a little more than a child — ascend, Avith 
heavenly composure, the funeral pile of her Imsband, and 
Avith an unaltered countenance resign herself to a cruel 
death. You saAV her calmly and gracefully performing 
the last offices due to the dead, and the last courtesies 
to the living; serenely decorating her person, as for a 
bridal, and in an unl^roken voice re])eating the formulas 
of prayer dictated by the unpitying priests ; then walking 
with steady tread around the pyre, mounting it without 
a shudder of fear, and perishing Avithout a murmur. No 
martyr, in the grand old times of Apostolic Christianity, 
died Avith a nobler fortitude, than often did these unhappy 
women, under the curse of a degrading superstition. But 
it Avas not always in this wise. Sometimes the miserable 
victim went feeble, trembling, in a state of pitiable reluct- 
ance, to the funeral pile, was forced upon the sacrificial 
faggots by the bamboos of the by-standers, and held 
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down among the flames, while the noise of the surroimd- 
ing drums and the shouts of the spectators drowned the 
shrieks of the wretched ivoman, as the flames gathered 
closely and destroyingly around her. 

There are not many of my readers who have not pe- 
rused, in some volume of travels, or of ethnological re- 
search, a touching narrative of the self-immolation of a 
Hindoo widow. I Lave a ])ilc of books before me, from 
any one of which I might take a fitting illustration ; but 
I do not know any better than the following, which is 
given in old Mr. HolweU’s tracts. The incident here 
nairated occurred more than a century ago, “ at the 
Company’s lactory in Cossimbazaar, in the time of Sir 
Francis Russell's chictship.” The author and several 
other gentlemen of the factoiy were present, and the 
details were writteai eloAS'ii at the time. “ At five of the 
cloe;k on the morning of the 4th of February, 1742-43,” 
thus mns the story, “ elieel Rain Chunel Pundit, of the 
Mahratta tribe, ageel twenty-eight ye-ars ; his wielow (for 
he hael but one Avile), ageel between seventeen and 
eighteen, as soon as he expireel, diselaining to wait the 
time alloweel her for reflection, inmn'diately declareel to 
the Brahmins and Avitne'ssees pi’esent her' resolution to 
burn. As tbe family was of no small consideration in 
Cossimbazaar, anel her relations left no argument to elis- 
suaele^ her from it, Lael}" Russedl, Avith the; fendercst 
humanity, sent her sc'veral message's to the same purpose; 
the infant state of lu;r chilelren (two girls anel a boy, the 
clelest not four years of age), and the; terrors and pain of 
the elcalh slic seiught, Avere paiuteel to her in the strongest 
and mos? lively coloring. She was deaf to all. She 
gratefully thankee! Lad}" Russedl, and sent her word she 
hael now nothing to live for, but rccommenelcd her chil- 
dren to her ])rotee;tiuu. When the tewments of burning 
were urgeel m terroreni to her, she, with a resob'ed and 
calm countenance, put her finger into the fire, and held it 
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there a considerable time ; she then with one hand put 
fire in the palm of the other, sprinkled incense on it, and 
fumigated the Brahmius. TItc consideration of her chil- 
dren left destitute was again urged to her. She replied 
that ‘ He who made them would take care of them.’ 
She was at last given to understand she should not bo 
pennitted to burn ; this for a short space seemed to give 
her deep affliction, but soon recollecting herself, she 
told them death was in her power, and that if she 
was not allowed to burn, accoj'ding to the ])riuciplcs 
of her caste, sh(‘ -would starve herself. Her Iriends, 
finding her thus ])eremptory and resolved, were 
obliged at last to assent. The body ol' the deceased 
was carried down to the watei-’s side early the fifflo-vring 
morning. The widoAv followed about ten o’clock, accom- 
panied by tlu’ce very ])rincipal Brahmins, her children, 
parents, and relations, and a uumei’ous concourse of 
people. The order of leave for her burning did not 
arrive till after one o’clock, and it was then brought 
do-wn by one of the Soubah’s owm officers, who had 
orders to see that she burnt voluntarily. The time they 
"waited for the order was employed in praying with the 
Brahmins and w-ashing in the Ganges. As soon as it 
arrived, she retirc-d and stayed for the space of half an 
hour in the midst of her female relations, amongst whom 
•was her mother. She then div('sted herself of her 
Irracelcts and other ornaments and tied them in a cloth, 
which hung like an fipron before her, and was conducted 
by her female relations to one corner of the pile. Oji the 
pile was an arched arbor, formed of dry sticks, boughs, 
and leaves, open only at one end to admit he:^ entrance. 
In this the body of the deceased was deposited, his head 
at the end opposite the opening. At the comer of the 
pile to which she had been conducted, the Brahmins had 
made a small fire, round which she and the three 
Brahmins sat for some minutes. One of them gave into 
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her hand a leaf of the bale-tree (the wood commonly 
consecrated to form pait of the funeral pile), with 
sundry things on it, which she threw into the fire; one 
of the others gave licr a second leaf, which she held over 
the flame, while he dropped three times some ghee on it, 
which incited and fell into the fire (these two operations 
w(*ro pr(‘paratory symliols of her appi'oaching dissolution 
by fire) ; and whilst they were performing this, the 
third Brahmin read to her some portions of the Augh- 
iorrali Bhade, and asked Iut some questions, to which she 
answered with a steady and serene ce)untenance ; but the 
noise was so great we could not understand what she 
siiid, althe)ugh wo were within a yard of her. These 
ove^r, she was led with great sefleannity three tunes round 
the pile, the Brahmins reaeliug before her; when she 
came the third time to the small tire, she sto])ped, took 
her rings off her toes and fingers and put them to her 
other omameuts ; here she took a solemn majestic leave 
of her child ren, parents, and relations; after which one 
of the Brahmins dip])ed a large Avick of cotton in some 
ghee, and gave it n-ady lighted into her hand, and led 
lier to till' op(‘n side (jf the arlx <y. Tlua’e all the Brahmins 
fell at her feet. Alter she had blessed them, they retired 
wee^nng. By two stc'ps she ascended the pile and 
entered the arbor, (')n her entrance she made a pro- 
found. reverence at the feet of the deceased, and ad- 
vaiic(‘d and seated herself by his head. She looked, in 
silent meditation, on his face for the space of a minute, 
then set tire to tlie arbor in three places. Observmg 
that she laid set fire tri leeward, and that the flames blew 
from her; instantly seeing her error, she rose, set fire to 
Avindward, and resumed her station. Ensign Daniel, 
with his cane, separated the grass and leaves on the 
windward side, by Avhich means Ave had a distinct view 
of her as she sat. With Avhat dignity and undaunted a 
countenance she set fire to the pile the last time and 
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assumed her seat, can only be conceived, for words can- 
not convey a just idea of her. The pile being of com- 
bustible matters, the supporters of the roof were presently 
consumed and in tumbled upon her.” 

Simply and truthfully told, and with an authenticity 
of detail, abundantly corroborated by other narrators, 
this story may be taken as a fitting illustration of the 
unholy practice as it existed under the Mahomedan 
Governments, and for too many years under our own. 
But the account is less curious in itself than it is for the 
comments which accompany it — comments which exhibit 
the state of feeling among English gentlemen before the 
conquest of Bengal regarding a practice at once so dread- 
ful and so absurd. “If we view,” says Mr. ITolwell, “ these 
women in a just light, we shall think more candidly of 
them, and confess that they act upon heroic as well as 
upon rational and pious principles j” and then he pro- 
ceeds to show how their “ ideas are raised to a soothing 
degree of dignity befitting angelic beings.” “ Although 
these principles,” he adds, “ are in general so diametri- 
cally contrary to the prevailing spirit and genius of our 
fair countrywomen, who (from a happy train of educa- 
tion) in captivating amusements and dissipation find 
charms sufficient in tliis world to engage their wishes for 
a perpetual residence in it, yet we wall depend upon 
their natural goodness of heart, generosity, and candor, 
that they will, in future, look on these, their Gen too 
sisters of the creation, in a more favorable and consistent 
light than probably they have hitherto done ; and not 
deem that action an infatuation which results from prin- 
ciple. Let them also recollect that their own history 
affords illustrious examples in both sexes of voluntary 
sacrifices by fire because they would not subscribe even 
to a different mode of professing the same faith.” There 
was little hope for the suppression of Suttee, whilst the 
question was argued in this manner by the most intelli- 
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gent of tlie Company’s servants. The practice, however, 
was not always so regarded as one based upon angelic 
principles to be respected by Christian men. Mr. Hol- 
wcll himself admits that “ there have been instances 
known when the victim has by Europeans been forcibly 
rescued from the pile. It is currently said and believed 
(how truly we will not aver) that the wife of Mr. Job 
Charnock was by him snatched from this sacrifice.” 

I have said that this practice of Suttee has never been 
anything more than an exceptional abomination. It 
never has been universal throughout India — never in any 
locality has it been general. “ It never,” says Elphin- 
stone, “ occurs to the south of the river Kishna ; and 
under the Bombay presidency, includmg the former 
sovereignty of the Brahmin Peishwas, it amounts to 
thiity-two in a year. In the rest of the Dcckan it is 
probably more ran*.”* Mr. T'orbes, who lived during 
the greater jiart of his life in Western India, and mixed 
largely with the people, says that he never saw a Suttee. 
In Bengal and llindostan Proper, it has been more com- 
mon — ^I believe, that in no part of the country has the 
abomination nourished more than in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

Under the Maliomcdan Govennnents the practice of 
Suttee seems at least to have been tolerated. Akbar, it 
is true, discountenanced it, and by something more effec- 
tual than empty words. Plis abhorrence of the cruel rite 
was expressed by an act of personal interference. On one 
occasion when other means had failed to save a doomed 
widow from the funeral pile, he rode out to the place of 
cremation and carried her off on his horse. But it does 
not seem that his successors exliibited any like noble in- 

* Mr. Orme in one of the notes of his which we suppose to he the honest hut 
Historical Tragments, says : — “TheJe- enthusiastic credulity of missionaries 
suits in Jarrie say that three hundred lamenting the infernal state of the 
and seventy- five women burnt with the heathens they wished to convert,” 
Naique of Tanjore, who died in 1602 — 

2 M 
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stances of liuraanity. The Hindoos were compelled to 
obtain the pennission of the Mahomedan officers before 
a widow proceeded to the sacrifice ; but this permission 
was never withheld. It seems, indeed, to have been a 
source of profit to the local authorities. The Mussulman 
governors had their pickings before the Brahmins came 
in for their share. It seems, however, that some com- 
punctions bubbled up in the midst of their cupidity, or 
that they made a pretence of endeavouring to dissuade 
the wretched creature from burning herself, for Taver- 
nier says, “ The governor, finding that no persuasion 
Will alter the woman’s resolution, but more esjiecially 
perceiving by the signs which his secretary' makes him 
that he has received the coin, in a surly manner gives the 
woman leave, bidding the de\'il take her and all Ikt 
kindred.” 

And, practically, for a great many years, it must lie 
admitted, this was our own mode of dealing Avith the 
evil. We let the Avomcn bum according to their plea- 
sure — or according to the plcasm’c of their friends — or 
according to the pleasure of the jiricsthood. Indeed, we 
officially recognised the right of these poor people to 
destroy themselves by issuing regulations against the 
compulsory performance of the ceremony. A circular 
order of tlie Nizamut Adawlut* of Bengal set forth the 
particular circumstances under which the performance of 
Suttee would be illegal in the British provinces, and so 
recognised its general legality. The result, as might be 
expected, was that the abomination steadily increased.f 

* April 10, 1810. Mr. Harrington, the policy pursued by the two Govern- 
in a minute, dated Feb. 18, 1827, says ments for the purpose of checking 
that Mr. H. Colebrooke prepared this Suttee. The supreme Government 
order — but Mr. Colebrooke denied the has promulgated circular orders, con- 
charge, alleging that he was at the taining as well a recognition of the 
Cape when the order was issued. ceremony as a prohibition against its 

f The Bombay Government, how- compulsory performance. The Bombay 
ever, claimed credit for having acted Government has, on the contrary (ex- 
with greater wisdom in this matter, cept in the instance of the form in 
“ There is a marked difference,” wrote which the pile was to he constructed, 
Mr. Warden, in a council minute, “in and in respect to which I now regret 
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It appears by the Bengal returns from 1819, that 650 
cases of Suttee were reported, of which 421 were said to 
have occurred in the Calcutta division alone. The latter 
number was 43 in excess of the gross amount reported 
throughout all the Bengal provinces in 1815. The re- 
ported increase, it was alleged, might be partly attribut- 
able to the greater vigilance of our officers. It might not 
have been, it was said, so much that more cases had 
occurred as that more cases had been detected. But 
making all due allowance for the result of the more 
energetic inquiries that were instituted, I fear it must 
still be admitted that the circular orders winch had been 
issued in 1810,* with the humane intention of diminishing 
the extent of the evil, in reality tended to increase it. Mr. 
Courtenay Smith, one of the ablest and best judges who 
ever sat on the Indian bench, officially declared that 
these orders had “ spread and confirmed the execrable 
usage.” It is true that many offenders had been tried 
and jmnished for abetting the illegal, or irregular per- 
fonnance of the rite, but it was of little use to strike at 
accidental symptoms — to prune the offshoots and excres- 
cences, whilst we were laying raanuie to the very root 
of the evil itself. 

That it w’as a verj- grievous and intolerable evil— that 
the abomination was one to be deplored and execrated 
by all Christian men, need liardly be asserted in this 
place; but the Company’s servants although, with one 
consent, they deplored and execrated, were not all of 

that we interfered at all), kept the re- clearest and most unmistakeahlo iiian- 
cognitionary principle of the law en- ner. Would they not have legalised 
tirely in the background and promi- murder if they had issued an order 
neiitly brought forward and enforced its decreeing that the people should 
prohibitionary provisions. , . . The thenceforth only kill each other with 

effects have been equally remarkable, regulation swords? 

It has gradually declined "in the old and * April 10, 1810. See also circular 
new provinces dependent on Bombay, orders of 29th April, 1813, January, 
but seems stationary under Bengal.” 1815, 2.5th of June and 11th September, 
It appears to me, however, that in pre- 1817. The police were instructed to 
scribing a regulation pattern of fbneral ascertain that the ceremony was per- 
pile, the Bombay Government recog- formed in conformity with the rules of 
nised the legality of the practice in the the Shustre. 

2 M 2 
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one opinion regarding the duty or the expediency of 
authoritative interference with a custom hallowed at 
least by time. Many doubted and wavered — were 
timid and irresolute — ^unwilling to take the mitiative and 
recommend the withdrawal of the constructive sanction 
which had been given to the ceremonial murder of 
Hindoo women. But the Court of Dkectors liad for 
some time been brooding over this pahiful subject — 
“ the killing,” as they described it, “ the killmg (and that 
in the most horrid mode) of an individual at the desire 
of the party slain a great movement had taken place 
among them and clearly perceiving their duty, as a 
Christian Government, they did not hesitate to declare 
their righteous convictions, and to endeavour to secure 
their practical enforcement. “ It is undeniable,” they 
wrote, “that in tolerating the practice, under any regu- 
lations or restrictions whatsoever, j-eu tolerate wliat you 
have virtually forbidden in those regulations, and afford 
the natives grounds for concluding that the practice of 
Suttee Avas to be excepted from their operation.” 

They then proceeded to state the ground on which 
they believed that the toleration of the practice might be 
Avithdrawn. They urged — Istly. That Suttee is not 
founded on or enjoined by fmy Hindoo laAv, and is only 
recommended, not enjoined, by the Shustics; and as to 
the law, it is, on the contrary, continually discouraged by 
their most eminent and A^eneratcd lawgiver. Menu, whose 
decree for the guidance of widoAVs is thus translated by 
Sir W. Jones. “ Let a widow emaciate her body by 
living voluntarily upon pine-flowers, roots, and fruits, and 
let her not Avhen her lord is deceased even pronounce 
the name of another man. Let her continue until death 
forgetting all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding 
all sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incom- 
parable rules of virtue, wliich have been folloAved by 
such women as were devoted to one only husband,” &c. 
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2ndly. That other barbarous customs and unkno^vn 
Hindoo practices had been prohibited without dangerous 
consequences — without even exciting disaffection or 
murmur. 3rdly. That the British Government having 
ceased to recognise the impurity of Brahmins without any 
evil consequences, there could be no ground for sup- 
posing that the abolition of Suttee would have an ill 
effect. 4thly, Tlnit there is a great difference of opinion 
on the subject of Suttee among the Hindoos — that it is 
discountenanced among the uj)per and educated classes 
— that in some districts it is unknown, and in others of 
rare occurrence. 5thly. That the practice was not per- 
mitted by the Foreign States when they held power and 
territory m India. 

And lastly, say the Court, “ Avhich we think in itsell 
conclusive of tlie practicability of abolishing the practice, 
or, at least, of the saf 'ty witli wliicli it might be prohi- 
bited, that in many instances it lias been actually and 
effectually ])revented fi’om taking placA*, Avitliout exciting 
even a murmur, by either direct inteiierc'iice on the part 
of the local authority, or ]:>y refusal of permission, or by a 
procedure similar to that Avhich was adopted by the cri- 
minal judge of the Zillah of Masulipatam as wc have 
recently noticed.” 

This was written in 1824. Lord Amherst was then 
Governor-General of India. There were some very able 
men around him, and there were, too, some very able 
men on the Sudder bench. The cpiestion now to be 
submitted to them, and to all the leading civil and po- 
litical officers in the three presidencies, was one of the 
deepest interest and the most pressing imiiortancc. Called 
upon to express freely their opinions, they enunciated 
their views upon all its religious and legal, its social and 
political bearings; and never, perhaps before or since, 
has any question of Indian policy been so thoroughly 
sifted and so minutely explored. I can only afford to 
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give a few illustrations of tlie varied opinions which were 
recorded in response to the inquiries then instituted by 
the supreme Government. 

Foremost among those who recorded a strong opinion 
in favor of the withdrawal of all authoritative sanction 
of the cruel rite was Mr. Courtenay Smith, one of the 
judges of the Sudder. “ There would bo no discontent,” 
he wrote,* “no disturbance — no general disturbance, 
certainly, anywhere ; and if any local and partial disturb- 
ance occurred it might be put down as easily as any 
breach of the peace. Our native military, were it neces- 
sary to call them in, would assist as readily on this as on 

any other occasion I sincerely hope that this foul 

stain will be roinovcd from the Company’s Government 
before its final expiration, supposed to be near at hand. 
.... So long as having the power we want the will, or 
having the power and the will, we want the energ)' to 
abolish it, it may be fairly doubted whether we are de 
jure rulers of the country.” 

Mr. Alexander Ross, another judge of the Sudder — 
a man of a benevolent and thoughtful natun*, whose 
quiet manner and retiring habits were the exterior of 
moral courage and resolution of a very high order, thus 
wrote with reference to the rc'port which had been 
called for from the Nizamut Adawlut — “ In the report 
on Suttee now to be submitted to Government, I think 
the Court should again urge its total abolition. . . . 

My opinion is that an enactment prohibiting the sacrifice 
of Suttee would l)c regarded by the native army with 
nearly total indifference, as the civil enactments of the 
Government generally are.” 

Another judge of the Sudder, Mr. R. H. Rattray, 
when called upon for his opinion, boldly declared that 
he recommended the authoritative suppression of Suttee, 
and was prepared personally to give effect to his recom- 

* Nov. 1, 1826. 
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mendation. “ I would have,” he wrote,* “ a regula- 
tion prepared with a studied perspieuity, explaining 
in simple but forcible language the religious, the 
moral, and the legal grounds upon which this rite, 
abhorrent to God and man, could no longer be tole- 
rated ; and by this enactment I Avould abolish the 
sacrifice at once and for ever. I would not recommend 
for execution by others what I should shrink from or 
evade myself. If this danger be apprehended, and as 
an executive officer my personal services can aid this 
consummation so devoutly to bo wished, I am as ready 
to support it as I am to urge the measure ; but I 
maintain that nothing is necessary to its accomplish- 
ment but the expressed fiat of the ruling power.” 

But there wca’c able and conscientious men in the 
Company’s service at this time, who doubted the ex- 
pediency of any comprehensive measm’e for the au- 
thoritative extinction of Suttee in the Company’s 
domains. At the beginning of 1827, Mr. Butterworth 
Bayley, one of the most distinguished and experienced 
administrators in the country, drew up an elaborate 
minute, in wdiich ho recommended that experiments 
sliould be made in the first instance in the Non- 
Begulation Provinces. About the same time Mr. 
Harrington, who fully conemred in this suggestion, 
drew up a llegulation, declaring the inhuman practice 
of burning or burying alive the widows of deceased 
Hindoos, to be illegal and punishable by our criminal 
courts. He did not believe that the time had yet 
come when publicity could be given to such an order, 
but he submitted it for future consideration. About 
the same time Mr. C. B. EUiott, after expressing a 
very strong opinion regarding the iniquity and ille- 
gality of the custom, recommended that the experi- 

♦ August 26 , 1828 . 
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ment of abolition should he made in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, because the practice was com- 
paratively rare in that part of the country, whilst it 
was rife in Bengal. 

Upon a review of all the opinions that had been laid 
before him. Lord Amherst came to the mortifying 
conclusion that it would not be wise to authorise any 
direct interference ^vith a hoary custom which the 
priesthood had an immediate interest in maintaining 
inviolate. It ai)pcared to him that the wisest course 
would ])e to trust to the progress of education, and to 
leave Suttee to die a natural death. “ I am not pre- 
pared,” he wrote, in March, 1827, “ to recommend an 

enactment prohibiting Suttees altogether I 

must frankly confess, though at the risk of being con- 
sidered insensible to the enormity of the evU, tliat I 
am inclined to recommend our trusting to the progress 
now making in the diffusion of knowledge among the 
natives, for the gradual suppression of this detestable 
siiperstition. I cannot believe it possible that the burn- 
ing or burying alive of mdow'^s will long survive tlic 
advancement which every fear brings with it in useful 
and rational learning.” 

Nor did further consideration and further informa- 
tion induce him to modify this opinion. “ The reports 
of our different officers,” he wrote in the following 
year, “ do not appear to me to point out any specific 
course short of absolute prohibition, by which this 
barbarous practice could be suddenly checked, or 
the number of victims very suddenly reduced. But 
I think there is reason to believe and expect tliat, 
except on the occurrence of some very general sick- 
ness, such as that which prevailed in the lower parts 
of Bengal in 1825, the progress of general instruction 
and the unostentatious exertions of our local officers 
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will produce the happy cfiEcct of a gradual dimiaution, 
and at no very distant period the final extinction of 
the barbarous rite of Suttee.”* 

But the period of Lord Amherst’s tenure of office 
was fast drawing to a close. Before the year in which 
this minute was written had expired, his successor was 
occupying the vice-regal cliair. The high moral courage 
of Lord William Bentinck faced the abomination with- 
out shrioking. lie knew that it was liis duty, as a 
Christian statesman, to incur some risk with so great 
an object before him as the emancipation of the 
country from the cruel slavery which an interested 
priesthood had long riveted upon it. But he did not 
fling himself hastily and heedlessly into the good work. 
He advanced with energy, but with caution. He 
sought the opinions of all qualified to declare them- 
selves ■with authority on the subject ; and having 
weighed these opinions — ^many they ■were and most 
conflicting — he deliberately formed his own. One 
tiling he knew, which greatly encouraged and sustained 
him. The Court of Directors had, some time before, 
spoken out in plain, unmistakcable language, clearly 
enunciating their views of this great (question, and 
combating all the argimients that could be adduced 
against the abolition of the rite. The Governor-General, 
therefore, if he had not before leaving England re- 
ceived the instructions of the Court, or listened to 
their recommendations, knew that he would be sup- 
ported by the homo authorities if he struck a blow at 
the abomination. He did not needlessly protract his 
investigations, or hesitate when once he was in a 
position to decide. So before the year 1829 had worn 
to a close, an act was passed in the Council Chamber, 
prohibiting, under stringent penal enactments, the 


* Minute of Lord Amherst^ Api U iO, 1828 . Published Papers, 
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practice of Suttee throughout the provinces subject to 
our rule. The importance of the measure induces me 
to give the Regulation entire : 


A Regulation for declaring the practice of Suttee, or of burning or 
lurging alive the tcidows of Hindoos, illegal, and punishable by the 
Criminal Courts, Passed by the Governor- General in Council on 
the Mh December, 1829 . 

The practice of Suttee, or of burning or burying alive the 
widows of Hindoos, is revolting to the feelings of human nature. 
It is nowhere enjoined by the religion of the Hindoos as an im- 
perative duty; on the contrary, a life of piety and retirement on 
the part of the widow is more especially and preferably inculcated, 
and by a vast majority of people throughout India the practice is 
not kept up or observed. In some extensive districts it docs not 
exist; in those in which it has been most frequent, it is notorious 
that in many instancca acts of atrocity have been perpetrated 
which have been shocking to the Hindoos themselves, and in 
their eyes unlawful and wicked. The measures hitherto adopted 
to discourage and prevent such acts have failed of success, and the 
Governor-General in Council is deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that the abuses in question cannot be elFcctually put an 
end to without abolishing the practice altogether. Actuated by 
these considerations, the Governor-General in Council — without 
intending to depart from one of the first and most important prin- 
ciples of the system of British government in India,* that all classes 
of the people be secure in the observance of their religious usages, 
so long as that system can be adhered to without violation of the 
paramount dictates of justice and humanity — has deemed it right 
to establish the following rules, which are hereby enacted to be in 
force from the time of their promulgation thi'oughout the terri- 
tories immediately subject to the Presidency of Fort William. 

I. The practice of Suttee, or of burning or burying alive the 
widows of Hindoos, is hereby declared illegal, and punishable by 
the Criminal Court. 

II. First. All Zemindars, Talookdars, or other proprietors of 
land, whether Malguzaree or Lakhcraj ; all Sudder farmers and 
under-renters of land of every description; all dependent Talook- 
dars: all Naibs, and other local agents; all native officers em- 
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ployed in the collection of the revenue and rents of lands on the 
part of the Government or the Courts of Wards; and all Mun- 
duls and other head men of villages, are hereby declared especially 
accountable for the immediate communication to the officers of 
the nearest police-station of any intended sacrifice of the nature 
described in the foregoing section, and any Zemindars, or other 
description of persons above noticed, to whom such responsibility 
is declared to attach, who may be convicted of wilfully neglecting 
or delaying to furnish the information above required, shall be 
liable to be fined by the magistrate in any sum not exceeding two 
hundred rupees, and in default of payment, to be confined for any 
period of imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

Second. Immediately on receiving intelligence that the sacrifice 
declared illegal by this llcgulation is likely to occur, the police 
Darogah shall cither repair in person to the spot, or depute his 
Mohurrir or Jemadar, accompanied by one or more Burkundazes 
of the Hindoo religion ; and it shall be the duty of the police- 
officei'S to announce to the persons assembled for the performance 
of the ceremony, that it is illegal, and to endeavour to prevail on 
them to disperse, explaining to them that in the event of their 
persisting in it, they will involve themselves in a crime, and 
become subject to punishment by the criminal courts. Should 
the parties assembled proceed, in defiance of these remonstrances, 
to carry the ceremony into cfTect, it shall be the duty of the 
police-officers to use all lawful means in their power to prevent 
the sacrifice taking place, and to apprehend the principal persons 
aiding and abetting in the performance of it ; and in the event of 
the peace-officers being unable to apprehend them, they shall en- 
deavour to ascertain their names and places of abode, and shall 
immediately communicate the whole of the particulars to the 
magistrate, or the joint magistrates, for his orders. 

III. Should intelligence of a sacrifice, declared illegal by this 
Regulation, not reach the police-officers until after it shall have 
actually taken place, or should the sacrifice have been carried into 
effect before their arrival at the spot, they will nevertheless in- 
stitute a full inquiry into the circumstances of the case, in like 
manner as on all other occasions of unnatural death, and report 
them for the information and orders of the magistrate to whom 
they may be subordinate. 

IV. First. On the receipt of the reports required to be made 
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by the • police Darogahs, under the provision of the foregoing 
section, the magistrate, or joint magistrates, of the jurisdiction in 
which the sacrifice may have taken place, shall inquire into the 
circumstances of the case, and shall adopt the necessary measures 
for bringing the parties concerned in promoting it to trial before 
the Court of Circuit. 

Second. It is hereby declared, that after the promulgation of 
this regulation, all persons convicted of aiding and abetting in 
the sacrifice of a Hindoo widow, by burning or burying her alive, 
whether the sacrifice be voluntary on her part or not, shall be 
deemed guilty of culpable homicide, and shall be liable to punish- 
ment by fine or by imprisonment, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment, at the discretion of the Court of Circuit, according to the 
nature and circumstances of the case, and the degree of guilt 
established against the offender ; nor shall it bo held to be any 
plea of justification that he or she was desired by the party sacri- 
ficed to assist in putting her to death. 

Third. Persons committed to take their trial before tlie Court 
of Circuit for the offence above mentioned, shall be admitted to 
bail, or not, at the discretion of the magistrate, subject to the 
general rules in force in regard to the admission of bail. 

V. It is further deemed necessary to declare, that nothing con- 
tained in this Regulation shall be construed to preclude the Court 
of Nizamut Adawlut from passing sentence of death on persons 
convicted of using violence or compulsion, or of having assisted 
in burning or burying alive a Hindoo widow, jvhilc laboring 
under a state of intoxication or stupefaction, or other cause im- 
peding the exercise of her free will, when, from the aggravated 
nature of the offence proved against the prisoner, the Court may 
see no circumstances to render him or her a proper object of 
mercy. 

The event justified the expectations of those who 
believed that no danger would result from the publi- 
cation of this prohibitory enactment. It was a great 
experiment, and a successful one. Its success was 
fraught with a great lesson. The prime want of 
human governments is a w^ant of faith. A bold policy 
is generally a successful one. It is always successful 
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when the boldness is the result of a strong determina- 
tion to do what is right, and to leave secondary eon- 
sidcrations to themselves. We have been continually 
conjuring up bugbears in the distance only to 
discover, upon a nearer approach, that they are the 
merest conceptions of the brain. If we could only 
believe the great truth, that a righteous policy is sure, 
in the end, to be a successful one, liow much groimdless 
alarm and unnecessary anxiety we should be spared 
in all our dealings with om’ fellows. 

In our own provinces the work was now' complete. 
The promulgation of the Act gave the death-blow to 
Suttee throughout the Company’s dominions. But it 
still W'as a living reality in other parts of India, and 
had many homes in the native states. The British 
Government knew well the existence of the evil under 
the rule of the native princes, but at first they rather 
desired its suppression than sought to suppress it by 
any direct exercise of their influence or authority. In 
these native states w'e have ahvavs a staff of British 
political or diplomatic officers. In the internal ad- 
ministration of the country, they are expressly pro- 
hibited froni interfering; but the influence of these 
representatives of the paramount poiver at the native 
Courts, though it may differ according to the personal 
character of the functionary himself, is in all cases very 
considerable. It is the influence partly of superior in- 
telligence, partly of the weight of authority derived from 
the accident of his position. Without any direct inter- 
ference, any open attempt to dictate or to control, he 
may, by friendly intercourse with the native officials, 
and a gentle insinuation of serviceable truths, quietly in- 
stil sound opinions, and bring about great reforms. To 
what extent this influence was exercised, during the few 
first years after the suppression of Suttee in the British 
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proviaces, to induce our native allies to follow our ex- 
ample, I do not pretend to know. I believe, however, that 
little was done until about the year 1840 , when a great 
movement seems to have been made in Western India 
and the Guicowar, and several princes of less note, 
prompted by our British officers, issued proclamations to 
their subjects prohibitory' of Suttee. 

But of all the elForts made in the native states, that 
made in llajpootana is the most noticeable, both on ac- 
count of the obstacles to success, and the energy and 
adroitness with which they were overcome. In that 
part of India nothing of the kind had ever been at- 
tempted before. Colonel Sutherland, Political Agent in 
Bajpootana, one of the most distinguished Oriental 
diplomatists, a man of equal courage and humanity, 
had never conceived the idea of interfering with arr 
ancient custom held in such high esteem by these sensi- 
tive people. 

It was supposed to be “ against the principles of Go- 
veniment” to interfere with such things. But there was 
one of his assistants, at that time in charge of our politiciil 
relations with the Jyepore state, who had long been 
brooding over the great iniquity, and thinking whether 
something could not be done at least to mitigate the evil. 
Major Ludl(rw had achieved great success in an elFort to 
induce the states to co-operate m a measure tending to 
check the crime of female infanticide ; and it occurred to 
him that, perhaps, his influence might be exerted with the 
same result to check the kindred abomination of Suttee. 
But he was obliged to tread warily in such a work'— warily 
but very firmly. First of all, he won over the Finance 
Minister to his cause — and, through the Finance Minister 
he contrived to enlist the sympathies and stir the convic- 
tions of the High Priest. The arguments of the British 
officer told upon the sacerdotal mind, and in less than 
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six months he put forth a document, publicly declaring 
that the right of Suttee had no warrant in the Hindoo 
Scriptures.* Such a manifesto as this was not without its 
due effect on the minds of the Jyepore chiefs. The Coun- 
cil of Regency began to waver. Some of the small tribu- 
tary states actually abjured the rite; then the Jyepore Go- 
vernment, on the 23rd of April, 1846, publicly declared 
the act illegal ; and before the end of the year eleven out 
of the eighteen Rajpoot states had publicly renounced 
the rite. Other states subsequently gave in their adhe- 
sion. Tlie most important recent adhesion is that of the 
Rajah of Joudhpore. Of the same clan (Rhatore) are 
the chiefs of Bckaneer and Kishengurh, who may be 
expected very soon to follow the example of Joudhpore. 


* There is a very interesting record 
of Colonel Ludlow’s measures in Baj- 
pootana, in a recent article in the 
Quarterly Heview^ which has doubtless 
rendered them familiar to the public. 
Igive the account of Ludlow’s first step: 

As an essential condition to success, 
and on pain of having his operations 
summarily suspended, Major Ludlow 
was compelled to work unseen* lie 
determined, if possible, to induce two 
or three irustwortliy and influential 
natives to undertake the cause; to ply 
them with the critical objection drawn 
from tlie older Scriptures ; and by de- 
claring liis own resolution to remain 
neutral till public opinion had declared 
itself, to excite in them the ambition of 
taking the lead. He found a person 
admirably adapted to his purpose in 
the Financial Minister of the Court at 
which he was accredited. Seth Ma- 
nick Chund belonged to a sect whose 
distaste for destruction in all its forms 
is singular even in the East. The Oswal 
tribe do not wilfully slay the meanest 
animal. . . . One result for this ten- 
derness for life in every form is, that 
they disapprove of Suttee. To the 
Financial Minister, therefore, and to 
his own head Moonshee, Major Ludlow 
communicated all the arguments he 
thought likely to be of use; and thus 
charged, they betook themselves to the 
High Friest of Jyepore. . . . Warily, 


and as if on their own account, they 
pressed this important dignitary with 
the omission of all mention of Suttee in 
the Code of Menu; with the inferential 
prohibition of the rite in the denun- 
ciations contained in that w^ork against 
suicide; and with its promise to widows 
living chastely of eternal felicity with 
their liusbaiids — whereas even the wri- 
tings wliich countenanced the sacrifice, 
limited the duration of its recompense 
to the comparative bagatelle of forty- 
live millioiis of years. . . . Major Lud- 
low wouml up these arguments by a 
shrewd apjjeal to national pride. Suttee 
(urged his emissaries), unwarranted by 
Menu, was the evident invention of 
some degenerate race, whose women 
were worthless, and whose widows, if 
they survived, would bring reproach on 
the memory of their lords. To such it 
might be left. The honor of Bajpoot 
husbands was in safer kc(}ping, and the 
fair fame of their daughters was aspersed 
by the mere retention of so disgraceful 
a security. The High Priest received 
tliese representations with surprising 
candor. In less than six months he 
was induced to put forth a document, 
in which he adopted all the theological 
arguments, and declared authoritatively 
that the self-immolation of widows lyas 
less meritorious than their practising 
‘ the living Suttee of chastity and de- 
votion.’ ” 
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With the exception of Oodepore, the Rajpoot states, 
which are not yet ranged among the abolitionists, arc, 
as regards position and influence, comparatively unim- 
portant. 

In distant parts of India, the good example was 
largely followed ; and before the end of 1817, the Go- 
vernor-General, Lord Hardinge, announced that “ Suttee, 
Infanticide, and Slavery, are prohibited throughout the 
territory* forming the remotest Hindoo principality of 
India.”! 


* Cashmere. 

t In a note at the commencement of 
the chapter I said that 1 should refer 
again to the alleged sanction given by 
the llig Veda to the practice of Suttee. 
I had collected some autliorities, from 
the writings of Colcbrooke, Eainohun 
Koy, &c., but the attention of Professor 
Wilson having recently been drawn to 
the subjectj he examined, 1 believe, the 
doubtful texts. At all events, in a lec- 
ture delivered in January to tlie Asiatic 
Society, he thus settled the question, 


and I am quite satisfied iviththe settle- 
ment It was scarcely to be expected 
that any warrant should be found for 
the burning of widows, as that practice 
is not enjoined by the lawgiver Menu, 
a later authority. One passage in the 
Kig, cited as authority, has been veri- 
fied, but with a very unexpected result ; 
for the only passage relating to widow- 
hood inculcates the very reverse of self- 
immolation. In fact, it seems almost 
certain that they did not burn but bury 
their dead."’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


Infanticide — Varieties of the Crime — Love of Offspring among the Hindoos — 
— Rajpoot Honor — Its Excesses — Causes of the prevalence of the Evil — Our 
First Remedial Efforts — Jonatlian Duncan — Colonel Walker — Failure of our 
First Endeavours — Disparity of the Sexes — Renewed Attempts — Mr, Wil- 
loughby — Major Ludlow — Increased Success — Present State of Infanticide in 
India. 


In this Christian country it is to be feared that the dark 
crime of infanticide is painlully on the increase. This 
much at least has been said (T late by wise judges 
on the bench, and by earnest writers in the public joiu’- 
nals ; and the records of our criminal courts unhappil}’’ 
show that this is no imaginary complaint.* It is a grave 
fact, wretcliedly significant of the state of morals amongst 
us. Still it is only a crime — incidental, exceptional. In 
some parts of India it has been, for many generations, a 
custom. 

It is curious to contrast the causes of the crime in the 
two countries. A sagacious Rajpoot arguing the question 
with us, might, perhaps, point triumphantly to the cir- 
cumstances which engender the crime in England, in 
justification of the custom wliich obtains among his 
own people. It is, he might sa}'', in anticipation and 
prevention of those very circumstances that the dreadful 
practice has been instituted. But to demonstrate the 
fact is not to prove the justification. 

* Mr. Raikes, in his very interesting of our own Saxon forefathers, we can 
volume of “ Notes on the North-Western scarce name a country unstained by the 
Provinces of India,” says : “ Infanticide blood of its infant children.” Would to 
is a world- wide crime. Except the land God that we were free from the stain! 

2 N 
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In England infant lile it! seci’ctly destroyed by unmar- 
ried females. In an agony of shame and terror a poor 
girl who has become a mother, but is not a wife, strangles 
or suffocates her illcgiiimatc babe. In all probability 
she has been betrayed and deserted, and there is a male 
offender, of wliom tlie law takes no cognizance, more 
guilty than the actual murderess. Still, it is the un- 
chastity of the female that is the proximate cause of the 
crime. The Kajpoot assumes that uiuthastity is the 
necessary condition of unmarried lile. And to preserve 
the ])urity of his daughters, and the honor of his famil}'', 
ho murders his female children a few hours after their 
birth. 

Marriage, in both cases, is the remedy ; but tl)e dift 
ficulties in the way of its apjhication are diametrically 
the reverse. In England, marriage is honorable; but 
celibacy is not disgraceful. In India, celibacy is dis- 
graceful. An unmarried daugliter is a rei)roach to her 
parents, and a reproach to herself.* Indeed, more or 
less, the birth of a daught(!r is always a calamity. It is 
a disappointment in the first instance, because to beget 
sons is glorious in the estimation of a Hindoo, and there 
cannot lie too many born into his house. And it is a 
care to him afterwards, liecausc marriage is a n(?cessit)’, 
and the circle of suitability is narrowed by the exclusive- 
ness of caste. The higher the social degree of the 
family, the greater the difficulty. In England infan- 
ticide is peculiar to the lower orders ; in India it is 
peculiar to the higher. In England it is the activity of 
degradation ; in India the activity of pride. In England 
male and female infants are murdered with equal reck- 
lessness. In India the destroying hand is laid only on 
the latter. But in both cases, it is the non-attainment 

* “ So great a disgrace,” says Ward, were married to an aged Koolin Brah- 
in his account of the Hindoos, “ is in- min, as his friends were carrying him to 
curred by remaining unmarried, that the river to die.” 
on one occasion a number of old maids 
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of honorable marriage in esse, or in posse, which impels 
to the commission of the crime. 

In a countiy where polygamy is common, and concu- 
binage not dishonorable — where an nnconnected man, 
indeed, is rarely to bo found — it miglit seem that women 
would be too much in demand to warrant, at any stage 
of existence, the destruction of female life. And, in 
truth, the customs of tlu; country are such that any 
widoly-dilfused system of female infanticide must be 
wholly incompatible with them. Their co-existeuce 
would be a physical im]'>ossibility. The number of 
child-murders, C(.nnmittod in the worst of limes, has 
never boon sufficiently great to have any general effect 
upon the population. But confined as it has been to 
certain localities, and to certain tribes, the sacrifice of 
life, vicAvc^d in connexion Avith tlnjsc limits, has been 
something terrible to contemplate. It has amounted, 
indeed, to an almost total annihilation of female life in a 
large number of hiffii-caste families. 

The infanticide of Avhich I am noAV Avriting is, the 
systematic female infimticide of Central and Western 
India. Child-murder among the Hindoos has as- 
sumed other forms, but the CAal has been loss extensive, 
and more easily repressilde Avhen it has been the groAvth 
of religious superstition, and has taken a more overt 
and violent shape. In the latter case, it has been an 
open sacrifice, with the intent of pnjpitiating one of the 
bloody deities of the Hindoo mythology. In Southern 
and Eastern Bengal, children of both sexes have been 
offered up by their parents sacrifices to Gunga. Here, 
however, the object that is sought to be attained by the 
commission of the atrocity, is the very opposite of that 
which the Rajpoot of MalAAmh, Jusselmere, or Goojrat 
sets before him when he commits, or decrees the com- 
mission of the crime. In Bengal and Orissa these sacrifices 
have been consummated in fulfilment gCa voWv-ajR^ are 

2 N 2 
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thank-offerings in return for a favorable response to the 
prayers for offspring with which childless women have 
wearied their gods, when the curse of barrenness has 
seemed to press heavily upon them. Slaves to a dreadful 
superstition, they vow to offer up their firstborn to Gunga 
if the deity Avill answer their prayers. In the fulness of 
time the vow is consummated. The child, doomed from 
the hour of its birth, is suffered to live long enough to 
root itself deeply in the affections of its parents, and 
then, on a given day, is deliberately thrust into the cruel 
stream.* These, however, are exceptional cases — acci- 
dental crimes. The law can reach them, and has 
reached them ; and it may be said that they are now 
almost blotted out from the catalogue of Pagan atro- 
cities. The love of offspring — the desire to surround 
themselves with children — has driven these wretched 
people to offer up these dreadful sacrifices to their false 
gods. But among the Rajpoots of Central and Western 
India, it is the desire to lessen the number of their chil- 
dren that impels them to destroy the infant life of their 
female offspring. There is nothing of a religious sacrifice 
about it. It is simply a matter of convenience. In 
very many parts of the world infanticide is a common 
thing — a rite, a custom. But I believe that in no part 
of the world is there anything nearly resembling the 
female infanticide of which I am noAV wilting. 

In all parts of India the desire for offspring is very 
strong. A childless woman is a miserable woman — a 

* “ The people in some parts of India, children, the eldest is nourished till a 
particularly the inhabitants of Orissa, proper age, which may be three, four, 
and of the eastern parts of Bengal, or nine years, according to circum- 
frequently offer their children to the stances, when, on a particular day, 
Goddess Gunga. The following reason appointed for bathing in a holy part of 
is assigned for the practice : When a the river, they take the child with them 
woman has been long married, and has and offer it to this goddess; the cliild is 
no children, it is common for the man, encouraged to go further and further 
or his wife, or both of them, to make a into the water till it is carried away 
vow to the Goddess Gunga, that if she by the stream, or is pushed off by 
will bestow the blessing of children upon its inhuman parents,’ ~ [ Ward on the 
them, they will devote their firstborn Hindoos.'] 
to her. If after this vow they have 
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hissing, a reproach. She believes that a curse is upon 
her. She is despised by herself, and scorned by her 
husband. She thinks — and if she gives birth to children 
who are taken away from her by death, the same 
thought comes upon her — that she is thus afflicted for 
some grievous sin committed in a pre-existent state. 
The parental instinct is as strong among them as among 
any people in the world. And even where the parental 
instinct is not, the tenderness with which strong bearded 
men devote themselves to the care of young children, 
is as touching as it is remarkable. It is not indilfcrence, 
therefore, to infant life, out of which this horrid practice 
emanates. It is simply the existence among these “ chi- 
valrous ” Rajpoots of a strong delusion, which some call 
honor, some pride of birth, and others grossness of igno- 
rance, dcadness of conscience — barbarism — devilry — 
what you will. 

It is hard to designate the feeling aright. I shall not 
attempt to provide the fitting nomenclature. It would 
be better to illustrate than to define. A score of ex- 
amples of the strange working (h‘ Rajpuot honor readily 
suggest themselves; but I know not one more striking 
than the following, which Mr. Forbes, an old Bombay 
civilian, has set down in his “ Oriental Memoirs — 
“ About four years before my appointment to Barocho,’’ 
he wiites, of the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
“ some Mahomedaus, walking through a village where a 
family of Rajpoots resided, approached their house, and 
accidentally looked into a room where an elderly woman 
was eating. They intended no insult ; they saw her at 
her meal, and immediatel}^ retired. But this accident 
occasioned a disgrace on the Rajpoot lady for which, on 
her part, there could be no expiation. She at that tune 
lived with her grandson, a fine young man, who was 
absent when the Mahomedans committed their trespass ; 
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on his return home she related the circumstance, and her 
determination not to survive it. She therefore entreated 
him earnestly to put her to death — a step which she had 
only deferred that she might fall by his hand. The 
youth’s affection and good sense induced him to remon- 
strate with his venerable jiarent, whom he endeavoured 
to dissuade from her purpose, by alleging that none but 
her own family knew of the disgrace, the very men who 
were the innocent cause • >f it l)cing unconscious of the 
offence. Persevering, however, in her resolution, but 
imablc to persuade either her grandson or any other 
person to perform the sacrifice, she calmly waited until 
he next wont from home, and then beat her head against 
the wall with dreadful violence. On his return he found 
his venerable parent in this agonising and shocking state. 
She again entreated he would finish the sacrifice, and 
release her from misery ; he then stabbed her to the 
heart.”* 

This is Rajpoot honor — Raj])oot chivalry. It may 
be called by ennobling names, but, in reality, it is no- 
thing but the densest barbarism. It is easy to under- 
stand, and even to admire, the feeling which impels the 
Tartar warrior, at the approach of a victorious enemy, to 
slaughter his wives and children. All nations, more or 
less, comprehend the great aphorism, “ Death is better 
than dishonor.” We know what is that dishonor 
which follows the assault and capture of a hostile town. 
But the dishonor incurred by an old woman seen, by a 

* Forbes'" Oriental Memoirs, voL i., found a bill for murder; the petty jury, 
p. 490. — The sequel of this story is composed half of Europeans and half 
worth telling, if only as a proof that in of natives, found him guilty; and the 
those days such atrocities were not judges condemned him to death. The 
sheltered, under any plea of religion or Kajpoots in general have a noble mien 
custom, from the just vengeance of the and dignified character; their high 
law. “ By the English laws,” says Mr. caste is stamped on their countenance; 
Forbes, ** he was secured as a mur- this young man possessed them all. I 
derer, sent to Bombay for trial, and saw him receive his sentence, not only 
confined in the common prison until with composure, but with a mingled look 
the ensuing sessions. The grand jury of disdain and delight not easy to de- 
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passing stranger, in the act of eating her dinner, is not 
very readily appreciable. The only thing that is very 
clear about the matter, is that, if a woman is so easily 
dishonored, it were better that she should eat her 
dinner in a place where curious travellers cannot see 
her. 

But sucli l)cing the turgid sense of honor which in- 
llates these chivalrous Rajpoots, it is not strange that 
the disgrace of unmarried daughters — a disgrace of 
which all Hindoos are more or less sensible— should be 
keenly appreciated by them. An overweening idea of 
the necessities of caste and the suitability of matrimonial 
alliances renders marriage a matter of difficult achieve- 
mont. A husband is to be found for the Rajpootnee 
damsel among the members of her own caste. On no 
account must she ally hersell* with one of inferior rank. 
Within this narr(.)W cirede slie must find a husband, or 
the family is disgraced. Nor does tlie difficulty end 
with the attainment of the husband. Among the Hin- 
doos there is always a wretched waste of money, varying, 
of course, according to the rank of the parties, on oc- 
casion of marriage ceremonies. Among the people of 
whom I am spi'aking, it is a point of honor that these 
festivals sJioidd be cehsbrated at a cost which must press 
heavily upon the financial resources of men with whom 
poverty and pride me too often yoke-fellows. It is not 

scribe. Unconscious of the crime laid mon prison-acts so contrary to every- 
to liis cliarge, he said tliat he had thing which he esteemed right and 
nothing to accuse himself of except honorable, that the sooner lie was 
disobedience to his parent, by permit- transferred to another state of exist- 
ting humanity and filial affection to ence tlie better. However inclined the 
supersede liis duty and the honor of Government might he to clemency, it 
his caste; that life was no longer de- would evidentl}^ have been fruitless; 
sirable ; nor, if acquitted by the English the noble Rajpoot would not survive 
laws, would he survive the ignominy the disgrace, and the sentence of the 
of having been confined with European law was executed, in the hope that it 
culprits pid prisoners of the lowest might prevent others from following 
castes, with whom he had been com- his example.” 
polled to eat and associate in a com- 
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convenient, therefore, that daughters should grow up in 
the house. They must be sarf-kard, or cleared away. 

Such arc the causes of female infanticide as it exists in 
certain parts of Hindostan. There is no religious warrant 
for it. The Hindoo Shastres arc sufficiently clear on the 
subject of the enormity of child-murder. Indeed, it is 
almost the one exceptional case of a barbarous custom, 
that has not the sanction expressed or implied, by pre- 
cept or example, of the monstrous faith which these 
people profess. There are, doubtless, some obscure 
fables, some dim traditions, among them, in which it 
is pretended that the origin of the enormity is to be, 
found; but even these do not impute to it a divine 
origin. No god commanded the horrid rite, or set the 
example of its perpetration. The patron saint of female 
infanticide is at best no better than “ a powerful Rajah.’'* 

It was not likely that on such an iniquity as this the 
English in India would look with passive unconcern. It 
was an evil very palpable to the understandings of men, 
but the proper remedy was not equally apparent. It 
was, indeed, something very difficult to deal with — an 
abomination propped up and sustained by feelings deeply 
implanted in men’s hearts, and not to be eradicated 
without such rendings and revulsions of the whole 
social and domestic system as might be, fraught with 
the most dangerous results. Still the effort was to be 


* Colonel Walker says: “The Jha- 
rigahs relate that a powerful llajah of 
their caste, who had a daughter of sin- 
gular beauty and accomplishments, de- 
sired his Kaj-goor, or family priest, 
to affiance her to a prince of rank and 
descent equal to her own. The Raj- 
goor travelled over many countries 
without discovering a chief possessed 
of the requisite qualities. In this di- 
lemma the Rajah consulted the Raj- 
goor, and he advised him to avoid the 
disgrace which would attend the prin- 


cess’s remaining unmarried, by having 
recourse to the desperate expedient of 
putting his daughter to death. The 
Rajah was long averse to this ex- 
pedient. Tlic Raj-goor at length re- 
moved his scruples by consenting to 
load himself with the guilt, and to be - 
come in his own person responsible for 
all the consequence of the sin. Ac- 
cordingly the princess was put to death, 
and female infanticide was from that 
time practised by the Jharigahs.” 
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made — made, wheresoever British influence extended, 
not merely in districts under our immediate administra- 
tion, but in parts of the country where the native princes 
held dominion ; and we could only exercise indirect 
control over the acts of the people through the agency 
of the British Eesidents at these foreign Durbars. And 
it is to the honor of the Comj)any and their officers, 
that, in spite of all discouragements and dcmials, all diffi- 
culties and all obstacles, they have now for half a cen- 
tury been engaged in this good work, and have achieved 
an amount of success which, if not full and entire, is at 
least meet reward and glorious compensation for all the 
painful labor it has cost. 

In the van of those active and benevolent British 
officers, who have eudeavom*ed to suppress this inhuman 
practice, stands Jonathan Duncan, many years Resident 
of Benares, and afterwards Governor of Bombay. Ho 
was a simple-minded man, of enlarged benevolence, who, 
wheresoever his lot was cast in the East, made for him- 
self a place in the aflecLioiis of the people by whom he 
was surrounded. Mackintosh said of him that he had 
been Brahmanised b}' long residence in India ; but the 
■\\'ord, coined for the purpose by the accomplished Re- 
corder of Bombay, conveys but a half-truth. Inasmuch 
as that Duncan knew the people of India well, conversed 
with them as fretdy as though they had been his own 
countrymen, and fi’om long intercourse with them, had 
contracted some Oriental rust, which, in the eyes of one 
fresh from the literary coteries of the English capital, 
was something new and strange, he had been Brahman- 
ised. But the word unfitly describes the character of 
one wdio regarded the people around him, from tlie 
highest to the lowest, with deep paternal interest, and 
whoso enlarged toleration and extended sympathies par- 
took not at all of the cruel exclusiveness of the priestly 
aristocracy of Hindostan. He had been Indianised in- 
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deed, but not Braliinanised. He had no toleration of 
things, which Brahmanism not only tolerates, but en- 
courages ; and he sot hunself against the iniquities which 
were done in the name of tlie religion, and sanctioned 
by tJic priesthood of the country. And foremost among 
these iniquities was the female infanticide of Central and 
Western India. lie had first been made acquainted with 
the existence of the evil in the neighbourhood of Juan- 
pore,* about the year 1789; and had subsequently, on 
his removal to Western India, clearly traced the exten- 
sion of the cruel system to tlie provinces of Cutch and 
Kattywar. “I am well assured,” he wrote, with respect 
to the former, “ and it is, indeed, here generally believed 
(and being so, it is my duty not to kee]^ siab enormities, 
however sanctioned bv usage, from the knowledge of 
Government), tliar it is no uufrequent practice among 
the tribe of liajkooinar to destroy their daughters, by 
causing the mothers to refiise them nurture ; wlience this 
race of men d<.) often, from necessity, marry into other 
Rajpoot families. The greatest exception to this melan- 
choly truth that 1 can find is, that men — and those the 
more wealthy Rajkoomars — will sometimes spare and 
bring up their female issue, especially rvlien tliey happen 
to have none of the mah^ luie. Tliis horrid custom is 
said to exist also among some other tribes, more espe- 
cially in the Vizier’s dominions, and it is thought to be 
founded in the extravagant dcisire of independency enter- 

* Sir John Shore, in 1794, speaks ot* covered in 1789 only that the custom of 
this in a communication to the Asiatic puttin^j to death their female offspring 
“ That the practice of iufauti- liad long subsisted, and did actually 
cide,” he says, “should ever ho so ge- then very generally prevail among them, 
neral as to become a custom with any The Ecsident at Benares (Mr. Duncan, 
sect or race cf people, requires the most afterwards Governor of Bombay), in a 
unexceptionable evidence to gain belief; circuit which he made through the 
and l am sorry to say tliat the general country where the Rajkoomars dwell, 
practice, as far as regards female infants, had an opportunity of authenticating 
is fully substantiated with respect to a the existence of the custom from their 
particular tribe on the frontiers of own confessions ; he conversed with 
Juanpur, a district of the province of several ; all unequivocally admitted it, 
Benares, adjoining to tlie country of though all did not fully admit its 
Oude. A race of Hindoos called Raj- atrocity.” 
koomars reside here; and it was dis- 
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tained by this race of men, joined, perhaps, to the sup- 
posed necessity of procuring a suitable settlement in 
marriage for those devoted females were they allowed to 
grow up, and the disgrace which would ensue from any 
omission in that respect. Nor is this species of atrocity 
of recent institution ; for a similar prejudice, as existing 
among the Indians, was known by the ancient Greeks 
and Homans, as is found in the relations they have left of 
this quarter of the world.”* 

This was written in October, 1789, and is remarkable 
as containing the first official notice of the subject of 
female infanticide in India. In less than three months 
from the day on Avdiich Jonathan Duncan announced his 
discovery of the horrid custom, he wrote to Lord Com- 
walhs that he had taken measmres for its suppression. 
“I have jire vailed on those situated within our frontier,” 
he wrote, “ to agree to renounce in future this horrid 
practice, to which eftect tliey have entered into the 
eimanenicnt which will be founel translated in the accom- 

O o 

panying extract of my proceeduigs.” The words of the 
covenant are worth quoting: — “AVhereas,” proceeds this 
curious document, “ it hath become known to the Go- 
veiiiment of the Honorable East India Company, that 
we of the trilie of Rnjkumar do not suffer our female 
children to .live ; and whereas, this is a great crime, as 
mentioned in the Brehma Bywant Parana, where it is 
said that killing even a feetus is as criminal as killing a 
Brahman ; and that for killing a female or woman, the 
punishment is to suffer in the Naraka, or Hell called Kat 
Shutala, for as many }'cars as there are hairs on the female’s 
body, and that afterwards such person shall be born again, 
and successively become a leper and afHicted with the 
jakhima ; and whereas, the British Government in India, 
whose subjects we are, hold in detestation such mur- 


* Jonathan Duncan to Lord ComwaUis^ October 2, l?89. Aloords Hindoo 
Infanticide, 
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derous practices, and we do ourselves acknowledge that 
although customary among us, they are highly sinful ; we 
do therefore hereby agree not to commit any longer such 
detestable acts, and any among us who shall (which God 
forbid !) be hereafter guilty tliereof, or who shall not 
bring up and get our daughters married to the best of 
our abilities among those of our own caste, shall be ex- 
pelled from our tribe, and shall neither eat nor keep 
society with us, besides suffering hereafter the punish- 
ments denounced in the above Puraiia and Shastra. We 
have therefore entered into this engagement. — {J)ated 
nth December^ 1789.)” 

For many years it was believed that this engagement 
had been observed, and that the Rajkooniars had ceased 
to murder their female infants. But excellent as was 
the intention of the covenant, and undeniable as were 
the truths set forth in its preamble, tliis great measure 
had everything in the world to recommend it but prac- 
tical success. 

Meanwhile, happy in the belief of the beneficent issue 
of his ameliorative efforts in Central India, Jonathan 
Duncan, now appointed Governor of Bombay, was en- 
deavouring, in like manner, to suppress the barbarous 
custom as he found it to exist among the Jareejah Raj- 
poots of Cutch and Ivattywar. He was fortunate in the 
agency ho employed. In Major Walker ho found an 
officer combined in whom were the purest philanthropic 
zeal, sound intelligence, and mifailing perseverance. The 
difficulties to be encountered were many and formidable. 
The natives around him declared that the custom would 
never be suppressed until the Company should take pos- 
session of the country in their own name. But, in spite 
of these discouragements. Walker entered on the great 
undertaking with sanguine expectations of success. “ I 
conceived,” he said, “ that reason and feeling would 
effect the relinquishment of a barbarous custom uncon- 
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nected with the principles of society, and which all the 
passions of the human mind, and all the forms and 
maxims of religion were combined to destroy. As it was 
evident, also, that the most disinterested humanity had 
led the Honorable Company to interfere for the aboli- 
tion of female infanticide, I conceived that this reflection, 
and the respect due to their mediation, would have dis- 
posed the Jareejahs to comply with a request which it 
was scarcely to bo supposed could be at variance with 
their own sentiments.” All this, however, was a mere 
amiable delusion, and Major Walker was compelled pre- 
sently to acknowledge that “ sentiments of nature and 
humanity have no influence with the Jareejahs,” and 
reluctantly to abandon his favorable expectations of 
success. 

Undaunted, however, by the discovery that nothing 
was to be hoped for fi-om the good feelings of the Jaree- 
jahs, Walker began now to turn his thoughts towards a 
new course of action. It was a distasteful — a sickening 
game that he was called upon to play. The amount ol 
selfishness and bigotry — of falsehood and avarice — of 
cowardice and chicanery — that he had to encounter, can 
hardly be over-estimated. But the English officer looked 
it all steadily in the face. He made this great matter 
of Female Infanticide the subject of continual discussion, 
oral and written, with the Jareejah chiefs. He believed 
that it would be no small thing to familiarise their mmds 
with the idea that the practice of female infanticide, so 
long unquestioned, was something at least of questionable 
propriety — somethmg wliich other nations, and especially 
that great nation from which springs the paramount 
power in India, regarded with horror and detestation. 
And, at all events, from this constant obtrusion of the 
subject there came this amount of good — that the 
chiefs seeing how extreme was the eagerness of the 
British Government to cany this point of the abolition 
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of Female Infanticide, bethought themselves of turning 
our solicitude to profitable account, and trading upon our 
humanity. These chivalrous Rajpoots seemed not un- 
willing to yield, for a consideration, at least an outward 
assent to the proposals of the British officer. And it 
seems to have been mainly in expectation of some ad- 
vantage to themselves that at last they consented, in a 
cowardly reluctant manner, each endeavouring to push 
the other forward, to become parties to an engagement 
similar to that w'hich Mr. Duncan had extracted from 
the Rajkoomars in the neighbourhood of Juanpore. 
They sign the covenant at last; and Major Walker 
saw many good reasons fi'^r believing that they would 
f ulfi l the promises they had made. And so it came to be 
considered that, both in Ct'utral and in Western India, 
Infanticide had been suppressed b\' Duncan and Walker; 
and learned writers in Encyclopasdias, and in brave inde- 
pendent quartos of their own, set forth the gratifying 
announcement without a doubt of its truth. 

But though Duncan and Walker deserved success, it 
was not in their power to command it. They were the 
pioneers of humanity and civilisation in that direction, 
and bravely they labored with axe and hatchet to clear 
away the dense jungle of baibarism that lay before them ; 
but they did not apply the fire to the root, and the 
noxious wilderness soon sprung up again above the 
delusive clearings they had made. For a while it was 
believed that the horrid custom had been suppressed, 
alilce in the East and the West ; little or nothing was 
heard of the abomination, and no new efforts were made 
to suppress it. But about the year 1816 it was officially 
announced that the Rajkoomars were murdering their 
children after the old fashion. Mr. Shakespear, then 
acting as Superintendent of Police, reported that though 
the Regulations of 1795 and 1804 “contain provisions 
for the prevention and punishment of the inhuman prac- 
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tice prevalent among the tribe of Eajkooniars of causing 
the female infants to be strangled to death, there is reason 
to believe that this practice still obtains among them to 
nearly the; same extent as formerly, though a greater 
degree of caution is preserved to prevent detection and 
the Governor-General in Council expressed his regret 
that “ the measures adopted by Mr. Duncan whilst Resi- 
dent at Benares, and the provisions of the Regulations, 
had failed to prevent the inhuman ])ractice.” The same 
lamentable tidijigs came also from Western India. Major 
Carnac, Resident at Baroda, officially reported to the 
Bombay Government, that “ the abolition of the inhuman 
practice in Cutch had not been accomplished.” And in 
the following year Captain Ballantinc leported, with 
reference to the Rajpoots ofGoozrat, that “the object 
of our interference for the sup])ression of this singular 
custom has loo generally lailed to select any individual 
party for the just vengeance of Government and offended 
nature.” To make the extent of tlic evil, as then exist- 
ing, more a])pa.r(nit, this energetic officer drew up a sta- 
tistical report, containing a register of all the Jareejah 
families known in Katty war, with “ the age and number 
of their female offspring saved, or now living, since the 
introdnction of the Infanticide arrangement by Colonel 
Walker in 1808 and from tliis census it appeared that 
during the space of ton years only sixty-three female 
Jareejah children had been preserved in the whole of 
Kattywar ; that in none of the large talooks, or estates, 
of the Jareejah chiefs, was there more than one female 
child to be found, and in some not even one, though 
containing four hundred families.* Such, in spite of the 
laudable efforts of Duncan and Walker, was the result of 
our first humane efforts to suppress this dreadful abomi- 
nation. 

But this mortifying discovery moved the Company’s 

* Parliamentary Papers, quoted in the Calcutta lieview, whose admirable 
summary I have mainly followed. 
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CTOvernmont aud the Company’s servants to order, and 
to prosecute new efforts for the suppression of the great 
crime. Tlie Court of Directors wrote out to the Bombay 
Government, “ enjoining them in the most serious and 
earnest manner ,to be unremitting in their endeavoms to 
accomplish this humane object in the countries where 
British influence can be felt and exerted.” But it was 
not very clear, even to the most humane and energetic 
servants of the Company, how these unremitting en- 
deavours were to be prosecuted, so as to accomplish the 
great object. The difficulty, indeed, was very great, 
and, seemingly, insurmountable. Some of the most large- 
minded men, believing that avc could make an impression 
on the evil only by the adoption of measures so ob- 
jectionable that it might be questioned whether the 
remedy were not Averse than the disease, seemed, in 
spite of the strong instincts of humanity Avhich urged 
them forward, almost inclined to counsel aii adherence 
for the future to the old measures of moi al discourage- 
ment, which had proved so abortive in the past. The 
great standing difficulty Avas this. The general preva- 
lence of the crime Avas acknowledged. Its results Avere 
sufficiently apparent in the fact, that the number of 
female children to be found among the Jareejahs Avas 
only one-sixth of the number of males. But it Avas dif- 
ficult — hideed, impossible — to bring to light specific acts 
of infanticide without such an intrusion into the domestic 
priA^acy of high-caste Rajpoot families as Avould be re- 
gai'dcd with horror, and resented with indignation. This 
systematic child-murder, indeed, Avas altogether an affair 
of the Zenana. The mother Avas herself the executioner. 
She rubbed the nipples of her breasts with opium, and 
the babe sucked in poison with its first milk.* Every- 

A significant hint from the fathers, told me he was sitting with Pre- 
iiot conveyed in words, generally scaled dum Singh, the present Thakoor, when 
the fate of the child. “ Simtook lie heard the birth of a female child 
Kain, minister of Amjherra,” writes whispered in his ear. He saw him 
Sir John Malcolm in his Central India, preparing between his fingers the 
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thing was done so secretly behind the purdah ; even the 
very birth of the child was so little noised abroad, that 
the disappearance of whole families of female children, 
one after another, in individual succession, could not be 
clearly traced. Public notoriety pointed vaguely to the 
general fact. But the lips of all who were competent to 
speak to individual olFences were closed. No man will- 
ingly bore witness against his neighbour. How, then, 
were we to penetrate the obscurity, and break down the 
exclusiveness of domestic life — an exclusiveness so 
jealously guarded, so religiously maintained, that it 
almost seemed as though dishonor would enter the 
female apartments with the sunbeams or the west wind? 
It was proposed that hired informers should be employed; 
but the proposal did not find fovor in the eyes of au- 
thority. Mount-Stuart Elj)hiiistonc — a statesman of ecpial 
wisdom and hmnanity — set his face steadfast!}' against it. 
“ No clTcctual check,” he wi’ote, “ can be imposed on this 
atrocious practice, so hjng as it is so completely congenial 
to the general feelings of the people, unless by employing 
hired agents, as proposed by Major Ballantine, whose 
duty it should be to detect olTcudors of this description ; 
and such a measure "would lead to so much intrusion into 
the most private and domestic proceedings of the superior 
castes (among whom alone infanticide prevails), and 
"would be open to so many abuses on the part of the 
informers, that I do not think the chance of success 
would compensate for the disaffection which it would 
create. It may also be doubted how far we have a right 
to interfere to such an extraordinary pitch with the 
private life of a people, with Avhose civil government 
and internal policy we do not pretend to have any con- 
cern. We must therefore be content to follow the foot- 

fatal pill of opium (the usual signal), little girl (added Simtook Kam), now 
but he implored that the child might eight years of age, is always called my 
live; his request was granted, and this daughter.” 

2 o 
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steps of our predecessors (without attempting to go 
beyond them) in their most meritorious endeavours to 
discountenance this enormity ; and we may safely flatter 
ourselves, that as the manners of the people become 
softened by a continuance of tranquillity and good order, 
they will gradually discontume a practice which is not 
more inconsistent with reason than repugiiant to natural 
instinct.” 

This was written in 1821. There was, seemingly, 
nothing very hopeful in it. The laisser-faire system was 
to be tried again. Moral discouragements were to be 
left to work out their slow results. “In speaking to 
those natives,” writes Sir John Malcolm, Avith reference 
to the Rajpoots of Central India, “ Avho enjoyed superior 
rank and station under the authority or control of the 
British Government, I have always exjArcssed my horror 
at self-immolation (Suttee), and my hope that through 
their influence in society, and their desire not to outrage 
the feehngs of their European superiors, it would in time 
be abolished. But Avith regard to infanticide I have 
ever, when it was mentioned, stated ray abhorrence of 
the murders that were committed under the plea of this 
usage, and refused to see those who practiced it. Such 
sentiments,” he added, “ were never known to give 
offence.” In Western India the same discouragements 
were at work ; and they were not wholly without success. 
Many good and able European officers, among Avhom 
may be especially named Colonel Miles, Major Barne- 
well, and Mr. Blaine ; and, subsequently, in the regions 
of Cutch, Henry Pottinger and Alexander Bumes 
exerted themselves to put doAAn the abomination by 
such gentle, moral force as they conceived themselves 
justified in applying, and the result was not wholly a 
blank. It is officially reported, that wdiilst the number 
of female children belonging to the murderous tribes in 
Kattywar, preserved from destruction in 1808, only 
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amounted to 32, it had risen, in 1817, to 63 ; and in 
1824, to 266. In Cutch, the numbers had increased 
from 93, in 1823, to 143 in 1826; and, a few years 
later. Captain Bumes reported that the number had 
risen to 211. This last calculation was made from a 
census of more than a hundred villages, in which it was 
ascertained that there were, at the same time, 1167 male 
children; the girls being thus shown, in proportion to 
the boys, to be little more than as one to six. These 
returns, however, must be received with some caution. 
It is diflicult to obtain a correct census of the people in 
these Rajpoot villages ; and the returns, therefore, must 
be regarded rather as approximations, than as accurately 
ascertained results. 

In the interval, however, of which I am now writing, 
between the years 1820 and 1830, there is one successful 
episode in the history of this gi’cat war against infanticide, 
which is worthy of especial recital. Among the rude 
people of Mairwarra, Colonel Hall had exerted liimself 
to some purpose ; for in a report dated July 31st, 1827, 
he reported “ the complete and voluntary abolition of 
the tAvo revolting customs — ^female infanticide and the 
sale of women.” “ Both crimes,” he wrote, “ were closely 
connected, havmg had their origin in the heavy expense 
attending marriage contracts. The sums were payable 
by the male side, were mialterable, equal for the rich and 
the poor, without any abatement whatever in favor of 
the latter. What first established the payment is un- 
known ; but it was so sacred and inviolable, and even a 
partial deviation so disgraceful, that the more necessitous 
of the tribe would not incur the imputation. . . . Hence 
arose Infanticide. The sums payable were beyond the 
means of so many, that daughters necessarily remained 
on hand after maturity, entailed immortal disgrace, and 
thus imposed a necessity for all female progeny becoming 
victims to their family honor. On the establishment of 

2 o 2 
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British rule, both evils gradually diminished 

Female Infanticide was at once prohibited, and though 
many, no doubt, still fell secret sacrifices from the great 
facility of undetected destruction, yet the danger, aided 
by improved feeling, increased the survivors so consider- 
ably, as to force upon the Mairs a due sense of the root 
of the evil, and a general Avish for its removal by a 
reduction of the regulated sum of contract ; but they 
were averse — indeed, declared their inability — to alter 
their long-established sacred custom themselves, and ear- 
nestly entreated that it might be done by an order of 
authority, binding all to obedience by heavy penalties. 
This was promised in a general Avay in case of necessity; 
but as there were many points to be settled, and it Avas 
advisable to ascertain the general feeling Avith accuracy, 
as well as to avoid interference, if possible, a general 
punchayut Avas strongly urged cither to decide the 
matter, or, at all events, aid in the framing of appropriate 
regulations. After the lapse of a fcAv months alloAved for 
consideration, the Avhole Avas settled in public punchayut, 
and its resolutions were confirm(;d Avithout the slightest 
alteration ; so that the proceeding originated Avith, and 
has been carried through by, the inhabitants themselves ; 
nor has there been a single petition against it, either 
pending or subsequent to adjustment. They have lowered 
the sum payable on marriage contracts, abolished all 
right of subsequent sale, and fixed a year’s imprisonment, 
or 200 rupees fine, Avith exclusion from caste, as the 
punishment for deviation.”* The result seems to have 
justified the sanguine expectations of Colonel Hall. 
Writing more than twenty years afterwards, his suc- 
cessor, Colonel Dixon, says : “ Thus Infanticide received 
its death-blow through the diminution of the expenses 
attending on marriage, Avhich Avas now brought within 
the reach of all sections of society. For many years 

• Report of Colonel Ilallf July^ 1827, quoted in DixorCs Mairwarra, 
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past no female children have been put to death. The 
practice has fallen altogether into desuetude. Indeed, so 
greatly have the ideas of the people changed on this and 
other usages since the introduction of our rule, that the 
commission of such an act would now be viewed as a 
most heinous crime.”* 

Thus the first unequivocal success resulted from the 
establishment of sumptuary regulations. But it was 
easier to deal with these rugged Mairs, just rescued from 
a state of extreme barbarism, than with the “ chivalrous ” 
Rajpoots of Central and Western India. It is not im- 
probable that if the British, or any other Government, 
had undertaken to portion the Jharijah girls, the dread- 
ful custom would liave beeti annihilated. The plan was, 
inde('.d, proposed, and negatived by the higher authorities. 
And the extreme alternative of putting down the abo- 
mination by force was rejected upon the ground tliat the 
Rajpoots of Western India were not our subjects, but 
our allies, and that sucli a mode of procedure would be 
inconsistent Avith the terms of our treaties. In 1831 Sir 
John Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay, Avent down to 
Booj and addressed the assembled Jharijah chiefs on the 
enormity of the crime so prevalent among them. He 
told them that so strong in England Avas the feeling 
against such abominations, that the nation Avould call 
upon the East India Company to sever their connexion 
Avith a people so polluted. The chiefs, seemingly 
abashed, falsely denied their participation in the prevail- 
ing guilt — and promises and pledges Averc not Avanting. 
Indeed, the “chivalrous” Rajpoots were at no time 
chary of their promises and pledges — and now, as our 
English officers became more and more energetic in 
their efibrts to put doAvn the abomination, these promises 
and pledges became more and more plentiful. 

In Central India, promises were as readily made and 

* Dixon^s Mairwarra. 
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as readily broken as in the West. Many eamest-mmded 
men were exerting themselves, abont this time, in Raj- 
pootana, to push forward the good work. Distinguished 
among these was Mr. Wilkinson, whose name is ever to be 
held in remembrance by those who would record the 
good deeds of the Company’s servants. He was a man of 
the kindliest and tbe most catholic sjunpathies, of large 
intelligence, and unweaiying perseverance. He lived 
and toiled for the people, and he died, at his post, 
amongst them, warmly loved and deeply deplored. All 
that earnest desire and energetic action could do to wean 
the Rajpoots of Central India from the accursed practice 
of Infanticide, was now done by this full-hearted civilian. 
He assembled the chiefs ; he addi'cssed them ; he reasoned 
with them ; he expostulated witii them ; and at last he 
persuaded them to adopt certain resolutions, by an ad- 
herence to which it seemed probable that the iniquity 
might be suppressed. And many of the petty sovereigns 
of Rajpootana not only undertook to prohibit the practice, 
but issued proclamations declaring it illegal. Other 
officers in Central India, as Colonel Sutherland, Captain 
Richards, Captain Ludlow, and others, had been exerting 
themselves in the same good cause, and there were 
many encouraging promises and seemingly genuine re- 
nunciations to reward their labors. 

The Rana of Oudipore, the chief of the independent 
sovereigns of Rajpootana, was forward to set the example 
— a potential one — of prohibition; and in January, 1834, 
Lord William Bentinck wrote to express the “ pure and 
unmixed satisfaction” which he felt, and to utter words 
of further encouragement; but all these promises and 
renunciations were mere unmeaning words. The princes 
and chiefe had not been convinced, or they feared to 
reduce their convictions to practice. At all events, 
Wilkinson, who had labored so long and so diligently, 
and whose heart was so thoroughly in his work, was 
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forced back upon tlie mortifying conclusion tliat no real 
impression bad been made upon tbe minds of the mag- 
nates of the land. Only two months after he had ex- 
plained to the chief people the enormity of the crime of 
infanticide and received their assurances of renunciation, 
he ascertained that two of their number had since put 
their daughters to death. The promised proclamations 
might have been issued; but no pains were taken to 
circulate them. He fmnd, in the course of his circuits, 
that some of the states had not even heard of tbe pro- 
hibitory edict ; and, under the government of that very 
Eana of Oudipore whom Lord William Beiitinck had so 
commended, some of the people told Mr. Wnkinson that 
it was true they had heard it whispered “ that female 
infanticide had been prohibited some time before along 
Avith the killing of peacocks.” 

All this Avas very discouraging — but still Mr. AVilkin- 
son did not despair of the effect of moral influence. He 
secured the services of some learned Brahmms to write 
pamphlets condemnattuy of the crime, which he circu- 
lated among the people. He bethought himself, too, of 
the effect upon their minds of pictorial representations ; 
but all this Avas of no avail, “ It has been my object,” 
he wrote, “ to excite such a genuine and general feeling 
of execration as should lead to a voluntary abandonment 
of the practice. Still, Avheu avo reflect on the inveteracy 
of habit, and the extreme tardiness with which new 
ideas are spread in the Avorld, it would be idle to hope 
that the abandonment of the practice Avill be effected by 
the measures already taken,” 

In the mean Avhile a great experiment was being 
initiated in Western India. In 1831, Mr. J. P. Wil- 
loughby, of the Bombay Civil Service, Avas appointed 
Political Agent in Kattywar. He soon began to give 
his thoughts to the painful subject of Female Infanticide, 
and collected all the information he could acquire 
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regarding tlie dreadful practice and all that had been 
done towards its suppression. Keviewing the labors of 
his predecessors, and deriving wisdom from the past, he 
sent in an elaborate report to Government, in Avhich he 
took a retrospective view of the results of our bygone 
clforts, and then sketched out a plan of future pro- 
ceedings. 

The measures suggested by Mr. Willoughl)y werc^ these. 
First, that steps should be taken to obtain a complete 
census of the Jhaiijah population, as without it no data 
could exist for comjniting the number of female infants 
who were born, and thence deducing an approximation to 
the number actually destroyed. Second, that every Jha- 
rijah chief should be called upon to furnish a half-yearly 
register of all the marilages, betrothals, births, and deaths 
occurring among his tribe residing in his district; and 
that, if he failed in this oldigation, or luniished a false 
return, he should bc‘ se\'crely punished.* Third, that the 
Political Agent should furnish an annual report on the 
subject of Infanticide, together rvith a register of all 
marriages, betrothals, births, and deaths that have oc- 
curred among the tribe within the year reported on. 
Fourth, that a proclamation should be issiu'd by tlie 
British Goveniment throughout Kattywar, ix'quiring the 
Jharijah chiefs to enforce the observance of their Infan- 
ticide engagements, and noticing in terras of apjuobation. 
or condemnation their adlierence to or de|)arture from 
these engagements, and guarantedng to all able or will- 
ing to supply information relating to the*, commission of 
the crime, a rtjward m proportion to the rank of the 

Mr. Willoughby, in the admirable such intermediate reports as might be- 
Report which contains these suggestions, cemo necessary, one general statement 
shows that this important matter had should be submitted at the end of each 
not escaped the attention of the Court year, showing how far the amended 
of J)irector8. “ This is no new sugges- system had been acted on and observed, 
tion,” he says, on my part, for in the what deviations are known or suspected 
correspondence on my records I find to have been made from its rules, and 
allusion made to instructions issued what measures pursued '.for their cn- 
maiiy years ago to the Honorable forcement, with an estimate of the 
Court of Directors, that in addition to number of lives saved.” 
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party convicted, and the protection of the British Go- 
vernment. Fifth, that every Rajpoot in Kattywar should 
be enjoined to make it an express stipulation in every 
marriage contract on giving his daughter to a Jharijali 
chief that the issue of the union should be preserved. 
Sixth, that presents of cloth, money, &c., should, be 
made, out of the Infanticide Fund, to the chiefs and 
inferior memlxTs of tlic Jharijali tribes who preserv^ed 
their female children.* 

Those measures, approved and sanctioned by the 
higher authorities, were puslu'd forward with prompti- 
tude and energ)'. The vigilance^ of the British officers 
was not without its results. In the course of eighteen 
months, it was reported that seventy-threc' f(>niale infants 
Avere jireserved by the Jharijali tribes ; of these*, forty, it was 
said, would have iierished but for our linmanc inteiTen- 
tion. Still, in spite of all our efforts, there remained the 
lamentable fact, that at least onc'-half of the female infants 
born were murdered by their rem<.»rseh'ss parent s. It Avas, 
however, no small thing to convict certain offenders of 
specific acts of infanticide ; and charges avcuc now brought 
and fully estalilished against the chief of Rajkote. “The 
barbarous insensibility evinced by liim on the occasion, 
jirovt'd him to have little claim to forgiveness.” He was 
fined 12,000 ru[)C(‘s, to be paid to the Infanticide Fund; 
and his estate was attached as security for its payment. 
This conviction produced the most salutary effect through- 
out Kattywar, and was soon followed by other cases. 
Another petty chief, convicted on the clearest evidence of 


* “ Tlio Fund was esta- 

blished in 1825. It is composed of all 
fines, under 20,000 rupees, iinjiosed 
upon the tributaries for breaches of the 
peace or other misconduct, and of reali- 
sation under the head of Mohsullee. 
The British Government set the ex- 
ample, His Highness tho Guicowar, 
being subsequently induced to consent 
that all fines imposed upon his tribu- 
taries should be similarly appropriated. 


From this source occasional remissions 
of tribute, presents to the chiefs, and 
jiccuniary assistance on the marriage 
of their daughters, have been granted 
to those who have practically renounced 
tiie custom ; and another mode of testi- 
fying approbation to those who have 
jireserved their daughters, is by post- 
poning tho payment of the tribute to 
suit their convenience.’' — 
iQuyliby's Beport.'] 
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the same offence, was sentenced to suffer twelve months’ 
imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 3000 rupees. These 
were followed by other cases of detection and punish- 
ment. But though the evil sensibly diminished under 
these influences, it was not entirely suppressed. Here 
and there a case was brought struggling into light, but 
scores of cases of cruel child-murder, lieliind the sanctity 
of the purdah, escaped detection and exposure. 

Perhaj)S, it would havc^ been unreasonable to expect 
in such a case anything more than progressive improve- 
ment. , It was, indeed, the hardest task that we had ever 
set ourselves — the hardest w'e ha\'o ever sot ourselves 
since. I believe that in this countrv, wdicrc we all of us 
live comparatively out of doors — coram populo — an 
extensive system of Female Infanticide micht be carried 
on without detection. I believe that married Avomen in 
England might murder their sucklings b}' hundreds with- 
out suspicion. A little seemingly accidental neglect — a 
little want of active care at particular periods, rvill snap 
the thread of infiint life, and give no sign of premeditated 
crime. But the mu'sciy of the; Hindoo woman, even of 
the poorest, is surromided by social screens and fences 
which, howev'cr flimsy may be their material structure, 
are morally so impassal)k‘, so impenetrable, that the vigi- 
lance and activity of authority is utteily baffled and re- 
pelled by them. It was this that rendered the task so 
diflicult — that rendered success, (wen under the best and 
most encouraging circumstances, so vague and uncertain. 
With such formidable obstructions before us it was a. 
great thing to make any progress. It was a grent thing 
that the Bombay Government should be enabled to write : 
“ The complete suspension of the crime, originating in 
ignorance, prejudice, and fidse pride, must doubtless be 
the work of time ; yet, looking back to the past, and 
seeing how much had been accomplished within the last 
few years, they were encouraged strongly to hope that a 
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steady and constant perseverance in the measures in 
operation would, in the end, be rewarded by full and 
complete success.” 

Mr. Willoughby, promoted to higher office, quitted 
Kattywar in 1835, and was succeeded in the Political 
Agency by Mr. Erskine, who continued the good work 
which had been pushed forward so energetically by his 
predecessor. But it was plain still that there was much 
to bo done. In 1837, upon a census of twenty-seven 
districts, it appeared that there were 1422 boys, and only 
409 girls. In 1841, Captain Jacob, who Avas associated 
with Mr. Erskine on this great field of humanising 
labor, reported that the number of males under the age 
of twenty Avas 2923, Avhilst the femah's rea(.-hed the cn- 
coTiragiug amount of 1209, little less than one-half of the 
entire juA’enih^ population. TJie result, indeed, led 
Captain Jacob to observe: “It must be highly gi'atifpng 
to those benevolent men Avho had labored for the. sup- 
pression of Infanticide, to sc'e the progre.ssive return to 
the order of nature, in tin? relative proportion of sexes, 
that must be attributed to their labor aloiu*;” and called 
forth the commendatory remark of the Bom])ay Govern- 
ment, Avhich I haAm quoted aboAm. 

Nor Avere these antieij)ations of the gradual snpjAression 
of the horrid ]Aractice unjustified by the ix'sult. I cannot 
afford to trace, year 1 ly yeai’, the ]ATogressivo iiujirovement 
in the a.p])earance of the census of the male and female 
population of KattyAvar. But, perhaps, the good effects 
of our humanising measures may be best illustrated by 
passing on at once to the cheering details contained in the 
two last Infanticide Reports Avhich haAm made their Avay 
into official record. In the Infanticide Report for the 
year 1849, from KattyAvar, of Avhich Major Lang, who 
has long been zealously employed in that proAunce, is 
now Political Agent, there is this cheering announcement : 
“ The proportion of female children to males in all the 
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tribey is now so nearly equal, and tbe progressive increase 
of the female population so regular, tliat if tlie returns 
can be depended upon in otlier respects, there would ap- 
pear to be every ground for believing that the practice of 
Infiinticide must have become almost entirely extinct in 
this province.” And then he goes on to report these en- 
couraging statistical hicts. “ When the census for 1845 
was forAvarded Avith my Report of the 25th of August, 
1846, there Avere two Jharijahs Avith five daughters each, 

19 Avith four, 105 with three, and 387 Avith two 

By the returns now submitted there are one Jharijah with 
six daughters, 11 with fiA^e, 49 AA'ith four, 159 with three, 
and 522 Avith tAVO.”* The Report of the following year, 
though less detailed, is equally satisfactory. It shows 
that the female Jharijali jAopulation has increased to a 
greater extent tlian the male. The former had increased, 
during tlio year 1850, by 186 ; the latter only by 149. 
“ The only accusation of Infanticide,” Avrites Major Lang, 
“ Avhich Avas brought forAvard during the year under re- 
vicAv, Avas that reported in ni}’^ letter of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1850, Avhich Avas found on inA estigation by my 
assistant. Captain Barr, to be entirely groundless.”f But 
to make the pr('»gressivc? results of these great measures 
fully apparent, it AvoAild be Avell to gwe a brief tabular 
statement of the male and female Jharijah j>opulation of 
Kattywar, extending over the six years from 1845 to 
1850, inclusive :J 


* Major Lang to Bombay Government, 
MS, liecMrda, December 31, 1850. 1 

have omitted the details of the smaller 
tribes, which are no less gratifying. 

f Major Lang to Bombay Government, 
December 26, 1851. MS, llecords . 

J Well might Mr. Willoughbj^, when 
a seat in the Bombay Council gave him 
an opportunity of commenting on such 
results as these, congratulate himself 
on tlie success of his measures. 

I trust I shall bo pardoned the ex- 
pression,” ho wrote, “ of the high gra- 
tification I have derived from the pe- 
rusal of this and other similar Reports, 
establishing that the success which 


lias attended our measures for the ex- 
tirpation of the criino of Female In- 
fanticide from Kattywar and Cutch 
has been far greater and much more 
rapid than the most sanguine could 
have anticipated. It was my good for- 
tune to have been the originator of 
these measures, the success of which 
is mainly to be attributed to the vi- 
gorous manner in which I dealt with 
several proved cases of Infanticide be- 
fore I left the province. I recollect 
that, by some whose opinion I valued, 
I was thought to have invaded too 
strictly the sanctity of Rajpoot domes- 
tic privacy, and that the measures I had 
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Males 

184,5. 

1846. 

1847. 1 1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

6617 1 
2334 

6600 
i 2429 

6844 ! 7356 

2779 1 3090 

7353 

3273 

7502 

3423 

Females 


It must necessarily take many years to restore the 
balance of the sexes, fearfully distm-hed as it has been 
from generation to generation ; but with such results as 
these before me, remembering that the time was w'hen 
the number of female children to be found among the 
Jliarijahs was only one-sixth of the number of males, 
and that on some large estates containing as many as 400 
families not one fcanale child was to l)e hmnd,* 1 think I 
am justified in saying that what has been done is most 
honorable, to the British nation, and that the rest is but 
“ a work of time.” 

^Vliilst these measures were being thus energetically 
pursued in Western India, another group of British officers 
were carrying out the same good work in the Central 
Rajpoot states, with the approval and co-operation of 
the princes and chiefs themselvc's. The process, how- 
ever, l)y which they hojied to attain the same great 
result, differed fi'om that which Mr. Willoughby had 
introducc‘d into Kattywar. It 'was based upon tln^ ad- 
mitted fact, that in those states the one great sustaining 
cause of the unholy ])ractice wa.s the extreme costliness 
of marriage ceremonials. To many his daughter was 
often to ruin a man. There was a wretched brood of 
men known as “ Charans ” and “ Bhats,” who turned to 
vile uses two of the noblest functions of humanity, and 
degraded the priestly and the baixlic office into a sort of 


recourse to were too harsh, and likely 
to outrage the feelings of the whole 
llajpoot community. But I argued 
that those philanthropic men, Governor 
Duncan and Colonel Walker, never in- 
tended that the engagements whicli 
they induced the Jharijahs to enter 
into should be waste paper ; and al- 
though I was aware that J was touch- 
ing on delicate ground, I felt assured 


that I should find a powerful ally in 
those feelings of parental affection 
which exist in the human breast in 
every stage and degree of civilisation. 
The result has certainly proved I was 
not mistaken.”— March 28, 
1851. Bombay Conmltatiomf* .I/aS. 7?e- 
cords.'] 

* See ante, p.ages 559, SCO, 
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tyrannous mendicancy, which the Bajpoots feared to 
resist. The exorbitant fees claimed by these men,* who 
would have cursed the grudging giver, or, woi-se still in 
the estimation of the proud and sensitive Rajpoot, pil- 
loried him with ridicule, constituted the heaviest tax 
levied upon the luckless father. It was admitted that 
these large sums of money were reluctantly paid — that 
the thraldom of this aristocratic custom sat heavily 
upon the tribes.f They would have escaped from it if 
they could, but they feared to take the responsibility of 
such an innovation upon themselves. The Durbars, 
timid and hesitating, thougli not unwilling to co-operate 
for the suppression of what they knew and acknowledged 
to be an abomination, shrunk tfom an authoritative 
demonstration ■without the open support and encourage- 
ment of the paramomit power. They were fearful, 
.indeed, of taking the initiative in such a procedure ; but 
if they could push forward the British Govcniment as 
the mstigators of the needed reform, they might ventimc 
to co-operate with us and set their seal upon the sump- 
tuary enactments which om* officers were eager to 
suggest. 

The right men were m Rajpootana. Colonel Suther- 
land, Major Thoresby, and Major Ludlow, all gave their 
hearts to the work. The two great objects were these: 
■firstly to limit the influx of these binds on the occasion 
of nuptial ceremonies — to keep out the incursion of 
foreigners,! who swelled the chorus of hungry appli- 

* It is said that the Rana of Odey- of Infanticide-suppression. “ Far from 
pore, though in an impoverished state having prejudices to combat (as we 
at the time, gave a lakh of rupees to sliould unquestionably have as regards 
tlie chief bard. The profession, being the rite of Suttee, and to a certain ex- 
a lucrative and not a laborious one, is tent in the question of Surna), we shall 
considerably over-stocked. The Joud- in the course proposed carry with us 
pore Vakeel stated that there were the sense of the whole of the Rajpoot 
20,000 Charans in Marwar, and some- tribes, who have Inthcrto been forced 
times 4000 or 5000 graced the nuptials reluctantly by the tyranny of custom to 
of an important chief. destroy their female offspring.”— [il/a- 

t This is very clearly stated by one jor Ludlow to Major Thoresby. MS. i?c- 
of our political officers in Rajpootana, cords,'] 

who has been forward in the good work J That is, of Charans and Bhats not 
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cants ; and secondly, to fix a ratable amount to be 
paid to tlie domestic bards who were suffered to have a 
legitimate right to enricli themselves on these occasions. 
It was not difficult to persuade the princes of Eajpootana 
to enter into engagements for the enforcement of these 
measures, and to issue edicts enunciating them. Thus, 
instigated by Major Ludlow, the Jyepore Durbar, which 
was then the organ of an infant prince, sent forth “ a 
proclamation of the Eaj of Jyeporc made by Major 
Ludlow and the Council of Eegency,” containing a 
forcible denunciation of the crime of Infanticide* and 
a clear specification of the suggested remedies. The law- 
ful tax theucelbrth to be jiaid was not to exceed a tithe 
of the annual income of the father of the bride. This 
was to be the maximum siun payable by the Jagheedars, 
but people with a less settled income were allowed only to 
disburse a smaller amount. The Jyeporc authorities 
enforced these regulations with good effect; and Ludlow 
was soon aide to report that an incursion of foreign 
bards had been successfully resisted, and had with- 
drawn, ungorged, unsatisfied, without a breach of the 
peace. 

Nor was this all that was done. The other states, 
through Ludlow’s instrumentality, were induced to fol- 
low the example of Jyeporc. They responded, indeed, 
with acclamation to the appeal, and followmd the letter 
of the Jyeporc pi'oclamation. Not one of the states, 
after these edicts were issued, admitted the foreign bards 
to their nuptial ceremonies. Indeed, so glad were the 

belonging to the particular part of the these persons upon those who are not 
country in which the marriage was in circumstances to satisfy them to the 
celebrated, but who scented a far-off extent of their demands. The act of 
wedding as a jackal scents carrion, Infanticide is a grievous tyranny and 
and hurried in flocks to their prey. a great sin, which attaches alike to 
* “ It ds notorious that many Raj- those who perpetrate it, and the sove- 
poots kill their female daughters at the reign in whose territory it occurs, and 
birth, and the cause w’ould appear to therefore the amounts receivable in 
exist in the distress and annoyance future by Bhats, Charans, &c., are re- 
arising from the demand of Tyag (nup- presented in this proclamation, &c., 
tial presents) on marriage occasions — [3/5. liecords^ Cause and effect are 
made by Charans, Bljats, &c., and from here very plainly indicated. Buhlata 
the abuse and revilings showered by causd. tollltur effectus. 
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Tliakoors to rid themselves entirely of the intolerable 
tyranny under wliicli they had groaned so long, that 
they made the proclamations an excuse for not listening 
to the claims of their own. “ Bhats,” and “ Charans,” 
whom they now learnt to send away empty-handed, 
under the pretext that the order of the Durbar for their 
payment must be first obtained. These people were 
the terror of Rajpootana. Their influence is now 
thoroughly broken down ; and they dare not even en- 
force the payment of the tithe permitted by the Sump- 
tuary Regulations. 

The effect of these measures on the great crime itself 
in Central India docs not so distinctly appear as in the 
case of the Jharijah and other tribes of Kattywar, inas- 
miicli as the results are not represented by a detailed 
census of the population. But it is not to be doubted 
that at least one great thing had been done. A change 
had been wrought in public opinion. It was ch'arly the 
interest of all classes of Rajpoots to resist a tax which 
often involved them in frightful pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. Nor was this all that was done. There was 
something more than an appeal to their purses. In 
Jyepore, Ludlow, seeing clearly where lay the only real 
remedy, exerted himself to appeal to tlieir intelligence, 
lie did everything that he could to encourage the diftu- 
sion of education in the states. And neither Suttee, nor 
Infanticide, nor Thuggee, nor liuman sacrifice, nor any 
other kindred abomination, can long stand up against so 
mighty a conqueror as that. 

These measures for the suppression of Female In- 
fanticide in Kattywar and in the Rajpoot states of 
Central India, it must be understood by the European 
reader, were carried on not within the dominions pf the 
East India Company, but in the territories of the native 
princes over which we exercise only a moral control 
through the agency of our British Residents. But it may 
be asked whether, all this time, in our own provinces, 
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there was no such thing as Female Infanticide. And I 
am afraid it must be answered that there wa^. The ex- 
tent to which the crime was perpetrated, under our own 
immediate rule, was very lunited ; and it was confined 
to one or two collectorates. But still under the very 
eyes of British authority child-murder was going on, for 
some time, unchecked. The Purdah screened it from 
our sight. It was long before we ascertained the fact. 
Aiid when we did ascertain its existence, both in Western 
and Central India, the evil ap])eared to be one not easily 
to be held in subjection. It may be thought that no- 
thing could be easier than to drag the offenders into our 
criminal courts, and to convict them of the capital offence. 
And so it would have been if a woman had beaten out 
the brains of her child against the walls of the cutch<.'iTy 
or the magistrate’s liouse. But pei’})etrated as the crime 
was in secret, notliing was more easy than accusation — 
notliing more difficult than conviction. The Regulations, 
jjowerful as they were, could not deal with this abstruse 
abomination. 

The districts in Western and Central India, under 
which it was discovered that the crime of Infanticide 
was practised liy certain tribes, Avere Ahmedabad, in the 
Bombay Presidency, and Mynpooree, under the govern- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces. In Ahmedabad 
the existence of the crime was first brought tr) the notice 
of Government by Mr. Fawcett, at the end of 1847. 
The disparity of the sexes had been pointed out to him 
by a native functionary, and ho knew the meaning of 
that terrible sign. The native officer Avas instructed to 
exert hunself to bring the chief people into an arrange- 
ment tending to annihilate the dreadful practice. They 
were .not unwilling to discuss the subject. They as- 
sembled and set forth the facts of the case. Admitting 
the truth of the charge, they said it was simply the 
extreme costliness of marriage ceremonials which com- 

2 p 
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polled the people of the child-murdering tribes to suppress 
tlie growth of female life. They knew that it was a 
great evil ; and they entered into an agreement to reduce 
the sums paid, on these nuptial occasions, to less than an 
eighth of the old amount.* But, I fear that those com- 
pacts were not observed ; and that the great evil was 
unsubdued. “ Past experience,” wrote Mr. Willoughby, 
in a Council-minute, “ has indiappily elsewhere proved, 
that written agreements are insufficient to extir[)atc the 
offence, unless unceasing vigilance is exercised to secure 
adJierence to them.” And he llien, in 1848, recom- 
mended that an annual census of the castes, in which the 
offence was supposed to bo committed, shoidd be for- 
warded to Government,* and that the Suddor Judges 
should bo requested to issw; -a circular to all magistrates, 
directing them to institute inquiries as to whether the 
crime was j)er])etrated in any part of the (‘ountry within 
their jurisdiction. The result of that investigation was, 
that only among the marked tribes in the Ahmedabad 
and the Kaira eollectorates were there anv indubitalffe 
traces of the existence of the atrocity. Broach was sus- 
})eeted, but upon closer examination the suspicion was 
shown to be unfounded. t 


* The compact was entered into by 
fifty-eight villages, irihabitetl by the 
T.ewa Koombee tribe. The chief people 
promised to reduce the expenses i)aid 
them from .3800 to 4SO ru2)ecs. TheLewa 
3\oombces of the city of Ahmedabad 
afterwards came into tlie arrangement, 
and undertook to reduce their expenses 
to one- third of the wiiole amount. — 
\_uMiauic of Mi\ Willoughby^ iiepi, 9, 
1848 — 1851. MS, flecords."] 

f In one of the answers returned, a 
circumstaiicc is mentioned wliieh illus- 
trates the benefits derived from the pub- 
lication of those summaries of facts 
which make up the staple* contents of 
‘‘ review articles 

“Opposed to the conclusions thus 
derived,” wrote one of the magistrates, 
“ I confess to having approacl)ed the sub- 
ject with no knowledge of my own, nor 


did the records of this magistracy in any 
Avay assist me ; tliey were absolutely 
silent on the subject. Neither should I 
up to the i)resciit time have improved 
my stock of information, but for acci- 
dentally meeting with an able article 
in the Vuhutta Review for August, 1 844, 
from wliich, it aiipears, that Tarlia- 
mentary Papers liavc been published 
giving the results of all the inquiries 
set on foot into the practice of female 
infanticide in Central and Western 
India; and I must liere be permitted to 
suggest respectfully that a coi)y of this 
record would be of material importance 
in every Zillah, not only as conveying 
the most authentic information hitherto 
collected upon a most interesting topic, 
but as Icjiding the uninformed into ap- 
proved channels of further inquiry.” — 
IMS. 
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Turning now to another part of the country, I 
would show what has recently been done in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mynpoorio. A statement on this sub- 
ject was recently drawn up by Mr. Charles Raikcs, 
magistrate and collector of that district. Originally 
published in a local periodical,^" it was subsequently 
printed in a detached shape, and, in accordance with 
that system of diffusiveness of Avliich I have spoken in 
anotlier part of this work, Avidely circulated by order 
of the Government of the xSorth -Western Provinces.f 
I cannot do better than cpiotc from tliis paper tlie fol- 
lowing statement of encouraging facts : 

‘‘ Many of our readers will recollect the famine of 1838 (none, 
indeed, who were then in the N. W. Pi ovinccs will ever forget 
it), when mothers sold tlicir children for a morsel of bread, when 
the rage of hunger obliterated even the distinctions of caste, and 
the Brahmin might be seen devouring the leavings of the Dhoin, 
Nowhere did Iningcr and disease press heavier than in the plains 
of tlic mid Doab. AVhole villages were dcpopidated, and every 
effort of public or private benevolence failed to meet the wants of 
a starving population. The Government did much to relieve the 
sufferers at the time, but a merely temporary assistance was not 
sufficient, and it became necessary to lower the revenue demand 
in many villages. Mr. Unwin, then collector of Mynpooric, was 
in 1842 engaged in fixing the amount of this revision, and Ins 
camp was pitched in the midst of the villages of the Chohan Raj- 
poots. In the course of his proceedings it was found desirable to 
ascertain how far the population had been affected by the famine, 
and with this object Mr. Unwin determined to take ten villages in 
each pergunnab, and selecting one house in each of these villages, 
to count in person every head in it. ^ In so doing,’ we use his own 
words, ‘ I observed what previous information led me to expect, 
that no single Chohance (female Chohan), young or old, was 
forthcoming. I remarked this to the Zemindars and people them- 
selves, who, of course, were in numbers all about me on these oc- 
casions, and told them I knew the cause, and should look after 
them in future.’ 

♦ The Benares Magazine, volume of “ Notes on the North-Western 

t It was subsequently embodied in Provinces of India,” from which I now 
Mr. Kaikes’ pleasant and instructive quote. 

2 p 2 
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“ Mr. Unwin acted with zeal and discretion, and above all things 
(ill India) with promptitude. At once and on his own responsi- 
bility he established a system of watchful inspection, which was 
thus described by the officiating magistrate of Mynpoorie (in 
1848), in reply to a call for information from the Court of 
Directors : 

‘ In Chohan villages the watchmen are ordered to give infor- 
mation of the birth of a female child fortlnvith at the police- 
station. A burkundauze goes to the house and sees the child, the 
thanadar informs the magistrate, upon which an order is passed, 
that after one month the health of the new-born child should be 
reported. The watchmen are further bound to give information 
if any illness attack the child, when a superior police-officer 
(either thanadar, jemadar, or mohurrir) at once goes to the vil- 
lage, sees the child, and sends a report to the magistrate. In sus- 
picious cases the body of the child is sent for and submitted to the 
civil surgeon.’ 

The effect of Mr. Unwin’s measures was soon felt in the dis- 
trict. Amongst other incidents we may quote the following, as 
partaking of that almost grotesque character which in these matter- 
of-fact days seems peculiar to India. The Government had 
watched Mr. Unwin’s proceedings with approbation, and took an 
early opportunity to notify in a public manner the interest which 
was felt in the success of his measures. 

“ There is at Mynpoorie an old fortress, which looks far over 
the valley of the Esun river. This has been for centuries the 
stronghold of the Rajahs of Mynpoorie, Chohans whose ancient 
blood, descending from the great Pirthee Raj and the regal stem of 
Neem-rana, represents la creme de la creme of Rajpoot aristocracy. 
Here, when a son, a nephew, a grandson, was born to the reigning 
chief, the event was announced to the neighbouring city by the 
loud discharge of wall- pieces and matchlocks; but centuries had 
passed away, and no infant daughter had been known to smile 
within those walls. 

‘‘ In 1845, however, thanks to the vigilance of Mr. Unwin, a 
little grand-daughter was preserved by the Rajah of that day. 
The fact was duly notified to the Government, and a letter of con- 
gratulation and a dress of honor were at once despatched from 
head-quarters to the Rajah. 

“We have called this Incident, the giving a robe of honor to a 
man because he did not destroy his grand-daughter, a grotesque 
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one ; but it is very far from being a ridiculous incident. When 
the people see that the highest authorities in the land take an 
interest in their social or domestic reforms, those reforms receive 
an impetus which no lesser iniluences can give them. The very 
next year after the investiture of the Rajah, the number of female 
infants preserved in the district was trebled! Fifty-seven had 
been saved in 1845 ; in 1846, one hundred and eighty were pre- 
served ; and the number has gone on steadily increasing ever 
since. This is the best answer to those who would sneer at the 
pateriial style of government, and who would advocate mere red- 
tape, law, and bayonets for the people of India. 

“ Influence is everything in Hindostan. Indeed in all countries 
good government, like true religion, depends upon influences and 
motives quite as much as upon mere rules and restrictions. In 
England, influence does much ; in India, we repeat, it does alL 
To go against the law is nothing to the native of India, but he 
rarely consents to go against tlie magistrate^ When a govern- 
ment of mere law comes in, when codes instead of men are to rule 
India, the sooner the English arc off to their ships the better. 
Let us see what local influence, supported by the influence of the 
Government, but scarcely assisted by legal sanction, has done 
for the suppression of female infanticide in Mynpoorie. In 1843, 
not a single female Chohan infant was to be found in the district; 
at the present moment tliere arc fourteen hundred girls living, 
between the ages of one and six. We subjoin an extract from 
the official Registers, from 1844 to 1850, inclusive. The girls 
born during the year, and still alive at the end of the year, arc 
only entered. 


Name of 
Thaniiali. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

, 

Total. 

Girls of 6 years 
and under, liv- 
ing in May, 
1851. 

Koorowlio ... 

7 

2 

19 

1 

15 

15 

24 

83 

119 

Shekoabad ... 

9 

8 

2 

G 

13 

15 

22 

75 

80 

Bliowf?onff ... 

5 

4 

3 

8 

8 

7 

10 

45 

60 

Koosrnurra 

11 

3 

3 

2 

5 

3 

17 

44 

55 

Kurhul 

1 

7 

1 5 

4 “ 

9 

7 

10 

43 

33 

Suniao 

58 

8 

1 35 

44 

53 

46 

43 

287 

145 

Mynpoorie ... 

28 

10 

1 57 

57 

77 

97 

108 

434 

353 

Ghurour 

15 

9 

21 

41 

36 

61 

57 

240 

234 

Sirsa^gunge 

0 

2 

I 2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 8 

8 

Kyleyee 

0 

4. 

1 25 

43 

29 

38 

43 1 

182 

140 

riiurrah 

0 

0 1 

1 8 


15 

13 

13 

50 

38 

Total ., ... 

134 

57 

i 

180 

209 

261 

302 

348 

1491 

126.? 
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“ To check these results, a. census of the entire Chohan popula- 
tion of the district, of six years old and under, has been made in 
the present year. The plan adopted was, first to call upon the 
village accountants to report the number of boys and girls, up to 
the age of six, living in their respective villages. These returns 
were then tested as closely as possible by other independent 
officials, and, as the result of that examination, the number of 
females was reduced eleven per cent. The return thus corrected 
is as follows, and is given for pei’gunnahs, not for the tliannahs, 
noted in the former table . 


Names of Perguiinahs. 

Boys G years 
and under. 

Girls G years 
and under. 

iGhurour 

297 

194 

i^ouj 

37 G 

219 

|Kurhal 

52 

33 

[Koorowlic... ... ... ... : 

33 

17 

iMustiifabad ami Shelvoabad ... ; 

474 

299 

jivislineo Nubbee Gimge 

2G1 

102 

iiMuucliuua 

3G4 

246 

jBliowgong ! 

283 

150 

Aleepoor Puttee ... | 

> 21 

3 

j Total ... 1 

21G1 

1263” 


I will only add to thi.s that Mr, llaikcs liinnself lias 
been active in this good work, and that ho is now, I 
believe, pushing forward, witli unabated energy and 
undiminished success, the good work of uhieli ho is 
here the exponent. 

One more illustration of the good results of British 
interference must be adduced before I brmg this chapter 
to a close. The practice of female mlanticide was very 
prevalent on those Orissan hill-tracts, Avluire Macplicr- 
son and Campbell achieved such great things for the 
suppression of the rite of human sacrifice. In some of 
the tribes it prevailed to such an extent, that no female 
infant was spared except when a Avoman’s first child was 
a female. Villages containing a hundred houses were to 
be seen without a single female child. The practice had 
its origin in the social customs of the people, very dif- 
ferent from those which obtain among the Bajpoots, 
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of whom I have heretofore spoken. “ So far,” says 
Captain Maepherson, “is constancy to her Imsliand 
from being required in a wife, that her pretensions do 
not, at least, suffer diminution in the eyes of either sex 
when fines are Icided on her convicted lovers ; while, 
on the other hand, infidelity on the j)art of a married 
man is held to be highly dishonorable^ and is often 
punished by flic deprivation of ninny social privileges. 
A wdfe, moreover, may quit her husband at any time, 
except within a year of her marriage, or w^lien she 
expects offspring, or ivithin a year after the birtli of a 
child ; and slie may then rctiun to lier 1‘atlier’s liouse, 
or contract a new'^ marriage; w'hile no man ivho is 
without a wife may, ivithont entailing disgrace? on 
liimsclf and his tribe, refuse to receive anv iroman 
who may choose to enteir his house and estaldish luu’- 
self as its mistress. Now, a bridegroom gives for a 
wdfe of these trifles in wdiich sofcAvw^omen are brought 
up, a large; consieloration in cattle and money. The 
sum is chicflv subscribed Ija'^ his near relatives and his 
branch of his tribe, and is paid to his wdfe’s father, 
wdio, again, distributes it amongst the heads of families 
of his own braiicl i . Eut, when a w ife; quits her husband, 
he has a right to reclaim immediately from her father 
the wdiole sum paid for her ; w liile the father, at the 
same time, becomes entitled to h;\'y a like sum from 
any new husliand to whom she may attach herself. 
And, it being observed that ei^eiy man’s tribe is at once 
answ'erablc for all his debts, and bound in honor to 
enforce his claims, it w'iU be understood that these resti- 
tutions and exactions, whether to be made betivixt 
persons belonging to different tribes or to different 
branches of the same tribe, must be, even in the 
simplest cases, productwe of infinite difficulty and 
vexation ; while they have given rise to three-fouiths 
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of tlie sanguinary quarrels and hereditary feuds which 
distract the Khond country. Thence, say the Khonds 
— ‘ To any man hut a rich and powerful chief, who 
desires to form connexions, and is able to make large 
and sudden restitutions, and to his tribe — a married 
daughter is a curse. By the death of our female 
infants before they see tlic light, the lives of men 
without number are saved, and we live in comparative 
peace.’ ” 

I cannot afford to trace in detail the efforts which 
were made by Maepherson to root out this dreadful 
custom from among the Khonds. Ilis exertions were 
characterised by the same energy and the same success 
as had attended his great crusade against human sacri- 
fice. To use his own words : “ The practice of female 
infanticide was suppressed in the greatest portion of 
the Khond country of Souradah, including Coradah, 
before the middle of 1841, and early in the present 
year throughout those Zemindarics — that the mea- 
sures by which that change was accomplished mate- 
rially affected the system of life and the chief interests 
of the Khond tribes, their aim being to estahlisli an 
ascendancy over the Khond population founded upon a 
sense of benefits derived from their connexion with the 
Government — such as the benefit of justice, and that 
of protection in their intercourse with the low coiui- 
tries, and to remove the principal causes of infanticide, 
by preventing or settling disputes connected with pro- 
perty involved in marriage contracts, &c.”* To this 
must he added, at least, an allusion to the interesting 
fact that the female victims, whom Maepherson had 
rescued, were given from time to time, when of ripe 
age, in marriage to men of the Khond tribes, and 
that these women put forth their influence most sue- 

♦ Capt Maepherson to ,Mn Halliday^ Nov, 11 , 1846 . MS, Records, 
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ccssfully to wean tlio people from the hoary enstom 
which had dwelt so cruelly among them. 

I have every reason to believe that in tliis part of the 
eountry the efforts of our British oflieers have been at- 
tended vdth complete success, and that the good results 
of their humane efforts arc likely to l)e abiding. The 
last report from the Khond agency contains these en- 
couraging words : — “ The lateness of the season,” says 
Captain Campbell, “and the difficulty of procuring a 
sufficiency of water for my camp, prevented my visiting 
the infant ici dal tribes, but many of the chiefs and a 
great iiumhor of the Moriah females, who had been mar- 
ried to Khonds of these tracts, visited me at Sooradah 
with their children, and from them I learnt with satis- 
faction that female childi'cn were now generally pre- 
served ; and in cases where they wnre destroyed it w'as 
done w ith great secrecy, and not openly as in former 
times. An officer of the Scbimdies, well acquainted 
with the infantieidal tribes, and employed in superin- 
tending them, confirms this report.”* 

iliese good deeds require no gloss — I leave such state- 
ments to make tlieh owm w av. It w'ould be difficult 
to supply a fitting commentary, and impertinent to com- 
ment upon them in language not rising to the height 
of so great an argument. There are w'orks which the 
English will leave behind them, mightier than any ma- 
terial fabrics which human skill can fashion and human 
labor construct. Ijet us rear wdiat great substantial 
structures w'c may — and even in such Avorks we arc 
far surpassing the Moguls — History will be able to re- 
cord nothing better of British rule in the East than that 
under the Government of the East India Company the 
widow ceased to burn herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband — ^the mother ceased habitually to destroy the 

* Colonel Campbell to the Government qf India, April 10 , 1852 . MS, Eecords, 
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infant life of ber (laughters — ^men ceased to purchase 
and to roar cliildrcn for sacrifice to a cruel goddess — 
murder ceased to be a science and its practice an honor- 
able profession — and that many wild tribes, by the con- 
ciliatory efforts of the servants of the Company, were 
weaned ffom a life of rapine, and raised from a state of 
barbarism, to become peaceful agriculturists and civi- 
lised rational men.^' 


* I have said nothing in this chapter 
about’thc sux)pressioti of h'diiale Infan- 
ticide ill Cutcli, not because T was un- 
mindful of the subject, but because I 
could not afford any further to extend 
the dimensions of this chaptijpr. I be- 
lieve that very gratifying progress has 
been made in that part of the world. 
My friend, Dr. Duff, when in Western 


India, was assured by the Rao (bow 
interesting must liave been a conversa- 
tion on such a subject between two 
such men) that t lie re had been, for 
some years, a gradual diminution of 
tlie great crime ; and the assertion was 
satisfactorily proved by detailed sta- 
tistics. 
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PART V. 


CHAPTEli I. . 


Niitivo Education — Furl iainoiit ary Enact meats — ICncoura{?oincnt of Oriental 
Literature — Rise aiui Progress of the Hindoo College — t:>iil)stitution of the 
English t^ystein — Lord AVilliam Rentinek’s Measures — Native xVgency — Edu- 
cation in tile Xorth- Western Provinces —In Bombay — The Jubliulpore School 
of Industry — The Koorkhee College— Missionary Ellbrts — Statistics of Edu- 
cation. 

In the two preceding’ books, I have treated largely of 
Avliat inav l)e calked tlic institnliontd crimes of India. 
I liave sliomi lioiv liiiman wickedness, on a gigantic 
scale, lias been fostered by error and superstition ; and 
how the servants of the Company liavo brought all 
their Imnianity, all tbeiv intelligence, and all their 
energy, to the great work of rooting out the enormi- 
ties, v liicli from generation to generation have griev- 
ously alllicted the land. I have sliomi how they 
have toiled and strivi'ii, and Avith AA'hat great success, 
to win tlie henighted saA^agii to the paths of ciA'ilisa- 
tion, and to purge the land of those cruel rites Avhich 
their false gods were believed to sanction. There is 
nothing in all history more honorable to the British 
nation than the record of these hiunanising labors. 
It is impossible to Avrite of them AAithout a glow of 
pleasure and of pride. 

But noble as have been these endcaADurs, and great 
as has been the success, Avhich u]) to a certain point 
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lias attended them, there is something incredibly pain- 
ful in the thought that, after all, they are fixed upon 
an insecure basis ; that hitherto the action has been 
rather from without than from within ; that we have 
not generally made an abiding impression upon the 
native mind ; and that, therefore, there is always 
danger of relapse. In many of the cases which I have 
selected to illustrate the great victories of European 
civilisation, it will have been seen that it was the 
weight of external authority and personal influence 
which, more than anythmg else, enabled om* country- 
men to push forward their civilising measures to any- 
thing like a successful termination. The grand obstacle 
to complete and permanent success, Avas the gross 
ignorance of the people — that tivofold ignorance Avhich 
includes the darkness of the intelligence, and the dead- 
ncss of the moral sense. It Avas hard to awaken the 
heathens to a living belief in the absurdity of the 
superstitions to Avhich they boAV(^d themselves, and the 
Avickedness of the practices Avhieh they obscived. 

In most cases, I say, tlu5 people yielded to the influ- 
ences of authority, or Avere moved hy self-interest, to 
conform outAvardly to the wishes of their masters — hut 
they ATcrc seldom conAiuced. It Avas a great thing to 
bring about oven a diminution of these great crimes, 
AAhich had inflicted so much misery upon countless 
thousands of our ftillow-creatures. But haAung achieved 
this amount of success, our officers by no means 
thought that the work Avas complete. They felt it might 
often happen that the people, AvithdraAAn from the im- 
mediate sphere of these good influences, would subside 
into their old evil Avays — that, indeed, we might be 
only casting out devils, to return again to find their old 
habitations swept and cleansed for their reception, and 
to wanton there more riotously than before : and they 
one and all said that the only certain remedy, to which 
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they could look for an abiding cure, was that great re- 
medial agent — E becation. 

In many cases, the men of whose benevolent labors 
I have spoken, did their best, with the slender means 
at their disposal, to employ this great remedy in fur- 
therance of then* more substantial outivard measures ; 
but such educational efforts were necessarily local and 
accidental, and of limited application. Thus Slceman 
had established Schools of Industry, at Jubbul 2 )ore, 
for the children of the Thugs; Outram had jjut to 
school in Candcish, the little Bheels, whose fathers he 
had reclaimed ; and Maejiherson had turned to si- 
milar account his oj^portunities in lavor of the victims 
whom he had rescued from the hands of the sacrificing 
Khonds. And, doubtless, these benign endeavours 
will bear good fruit in their season. But the disease, 
at which we have to strike, is eating into the very life 
of the whole country ; and it is only by a great and 
comjn’chcnsive effort that wc can hoj^e to eradicate it. 

It is only within a comj)aratively recent period that 
the education of the peojfic has taken any substantial 
sha 2 )e in the administration of the British Government 
in the East. There was a sort of dim recognition, in 
some of the early charters, of the Christian duty of 
instructing the Gentoos; but it Avas not until the 
year 1813 that there Avas anything like a decided 
manifestation of the AviU of the Government in con- 
nexion Avith this great subject. The Charter Act, 
passed in that year, contained a clause, enacting that 
“ a sum of not less than a lakh of ru^iees in each year 
shall be set apart and aj)plicd to the revival and im- 
proA^ement of literatm’e, and the cncom’agement of the 
learned natives of India, and for the introduction and 
promotion of a knoAvledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in India.”* What 

• Aci 53rd George lILy chap, 155 , clause 43 . 
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this might precisely mean was not very clear ; hut it 
seemed to point rather to the encouragement of 
Oriental than of European learning, and those were 
days in which the former Avas held to he of pro- 
digious account. Nothing, howcA^er, for some years, 
of a practical character emanated from this decree of 
the Legislature. The money tlius appropriated, was 
left to accumulate, and not until ten years after the 
Act had passed did the local GoAvrnmont take any 
steps to carry out its intentions. Then a Committee 
of Public Instruction Avas established in Calcutta, and 
the arrears of the Parliamentary grant AA'ero placed at 
their disposal. 

Such, in ,a bnv AA^ords, arc all the noticeable oHiciali- 
ties of natiA'^c education uj) to the year 1823. But 
there aaus a moA'cment going on of Avhich no record is 
to he found in official papers. All ths^ the GoA'crn- 
ment CA'cn at this time thought of doing for the educa- 
tion of the people, Avas through the agency of Pundits 
and Gooroos ; but th(;re Avere men then in Bengal AAdio 
held Oriental learning at its true Avorth, as an instru- 
ment of civilisation, and thouglit that better things 
were to be fotuid in the Avri tings of the great masters 
of the English language. Eirst in time, and foremost 
in enthusiasm among these, aaus Mr. David Ilare. He 
was a man of a r ude exterior and an uncultivated mind 
— ^by trade, I believe, a Avatchmaker. He lacked the 
power of expression Ijoth in oral and VTitten discourse. 
But for these Avants a large infusion of earnestness and 
perseverance in his character did much to atone ; and 
he achieved what learned and eloquent men might 
have striven to accomplish in vain. He originated the 
Hindoo College of Calcutta. He stirred up others to 
carry out his designs. The seed which he scattered fell 
on good ground. Sir Hyde East, then Chief Justice of 
Bengal, took up the project with hearty good wiU; 
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and on the IMh of May, 1816, a public meeting was 
hold in liis house for the furtherance of this great ob- 
ject. The scheme was fully discussed by European and 
native gentlemen — and a few days afterwards, at an 
adjourned meeting, it Avas resolved that an institution 
should he founded to hear the name of the “ Hindoo 
College of Calcutta.” A committee and certain office- 

O 

hearers were then appointed to give effect to the reso- 
lution. 

It is generally the fate of great iindei’takings to he 
assailed hy difficulties at the outset, and to struggle 
sloAvly into full success. 'Ihe Hindoo College of Cal- 
cutta, in its infancy, put forth nothing hut indications 
of a com])l('t(; and humiliating failure. In January, 
1817, the school Avas formally opened in the presence 
of Sir Hyde East, Mr. Harrhigton, and other influen- 
tial gentlemen. Uj) wards of GOOO/. had been raised 
hy private contrihutions to give effect to the henevo- 
Icnt vioAVs of the projectors. But for some time there 
Avere thirty meinhers on the committee, and only 
twenty pupils in the school. After the lapse of a fcAV 
months the nuniher on the hooks rose to scA^enty, and 
there for six years it remained. Everv effort was made 

4 t 

to render the institution accept able to the natives of 
Calcutta. All sorts of compromises Avero attempted. 
The Bengallcc and Persian languages Avcrc taught in 
the school — hut still the people hung hack, awed by 
the efforts to make their children familiar AAuth the dan- 
gerous literature of the Eeringhees. The college, indeed, 
Avas almost at its last gasp. European and native sup- 
porters AVcrc alike deserting it, when Mr. Hare came 
to the rescue. He sought the sustaining hand' of Go- 
vernment ; and he obtained Avdiat he sought. 

This was in the year 1823, when, as I have said, the 
local Government first tiumed their serious attention to 
the subject of native education. They acceded to the 
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request tliat was made in behalf of tlic Hindoo College ; 
and stretched out their hands in time to save the in- 
stitution from the premature extinction that menaced 
it. They had money then at their command for edu- 
cational purposes, and although the encouragement of 
Oriental learnmg was up])crniost in their thoughts, 
they consented to contribute towards the funds of the 
new institution, and undertook to erect a building for 
its use.* But having granted this material support, 
they naturally desu-ed to exercise some authoritative 
control over the proceedings of the managers. It was 
proposed therefore to appoint, on the part of Govern- 
ment, a Visitor ostensibly to see that the money-grant 
was propcsrly appropriated, but really to watch over 
and (lircct the management of the institution. This 
at first the Baboos resented; but there Averc some 
among them who were ready candidly to acknowledge, 
that after seven years’ operation the college had pro- 
duced nothing better than a few “ la'annees,”t and 
that little in the Avay of enlightened education was to 
be expected, except from a larger infusion of European 
energy and talent into the agency employed to carry 
out the designs of its founders. 

The native managers yielded ; and a medical officer 
in the service of the Company Avas appointed in the 
capacity of Visitor to give effect to the Avishes of the 
Government. The Indian medical service, from that 
remote period when Joseph Hume called liimseK an 
assistant-surgeon, doAvn to the present time, Avhen the 
science of William O’Shaughnessy is about to annihi- 
late space betAvcon the Indus and the Cauvery, lias 
been btight AAdtli the names of distinguished men. But 

* That is, it was resolved to construct hardly translatable into our language, 
a building which would answer the pur- as it by no means represents the high 
poses both of a Sanskrit and a Hindoo intelligence of the clerks in our own 
college. public establishments, or in our banking 

A krannee is a clerk, in a Govern- and mercantile firms, 
ment or other oflSce— but the word is 
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I do not know that there is one member of that pro- 
fession who has earned for himself a wider Eiu’opean 
reputation than Horace Ilayman Wilson. He it was 
who, a quarter of a century ago, was appointed by au- 
thority to bring into good working order the fast-fail- 
ing- institution. A man of very varied accomplish- 
ments,* but -vvith a predominant taste for Oriental lite- 
ratm’e, he was not likely to push to an excess the great 
educational reform which was now beginning to take 
shape in Bengal. But he threA\'^ no common amount 
of energy into all his proceedings. Under liis hands 
paralysis became activity; exhaustion, strength; de- 
cadence, stability. The institution was soon in a state 
of vigorous energetic action. The Hindoo College be- 
came the fashion. Even the old bigoted Hindoo Ba- 
boos sent their childven there without reluetanco ; and 
in the comse of a few years, under Wilson’s auspices, 
the class-lists contained the names of four hundred 
young Bengallces, many of them of good family and 
position, and all eager for the new knowledge wliicli 
was opening out its fascinations before them. 

But stdl there was nothmg hke a decided movement 
in favor of European learning. The Orientalists were 
paramoimt alike in the Vice-llegal city and the Pro- 
vincial towns,! and Wilson himself was among the 

The following sketch of Professor written on the antiquities, the numis- 
Wilson’s varied accomplishments is matology, on the history, literature,, 
really not overcharged. It is written chronology,audethnology of Hindustan 
by one who differs widely from him on and on all these subjects not even 
many essential points, and is uiiinflu- Golebrooke himself has -written so much 
enced by personal friendship ; — “ Per- and so well. Ilis w-orks show all the 
haps no man since the days of the ‘ ad- erudition of the German school, without 
inirable Crichton,’ has united in him- its heaviness, pedantry, and conceit; 
self such varied, accurate, and appa- and his style is the best of all styles^ 
rently opposite talents and accomplish- the style of an accomplished English 
ments. A profound Sanskrit scholar, a gentleman.” — [Ca/ewha Review. I 
grammarian, a philosopher, and a poet, t oldest educational institution 
he was at the same time the life of in India supported by Government, is 
society and a practical clear-headed the Mahomedan Madressa, established 
man of business. On the stage as an ama- in 1781, under the auspices of Warren 
teur, or in the professor’s chair as the Hastings. About ten years afterwards 
first Orientalist of our time, he seemed the Sanskrit College, at Benares, was 
alw^ays to be in his place. He has founded by Jonathan Dunn, 

2 Q 
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cliicf of tliem. “ Previous to 1835,” says Mr. Kerr, 
tlie present principal of the Hindoo College, in Ms 
Ilo\T.ew of Pul)lic Instruction in Bengal, “ aU the 
larger educational estahlishmcnts, supported hy Go- 
vernment, with the exception of the Hindoo College 
of Calcutta, were decidedly Oriental in character. 
The medium of instruction was Oriental. The mode 
of instruction Avas Oriental. Tlie Avhole scope of 
the instruction Avas Oriental, designed to conciliate 
old prt^udices, and to propagate old ideas.” Pro- 
fessors and teachers of the Oriental lan£?uancs Avcrc 
lih(M*ally paid. Stipends were given to the students in 
the Oriental Colleges. Large sums of money Avere 
spent on the printing and tiu; translation of hooks. 
But under the influence of such a system, little pro- 
gress AA^as made in the enlight(?nment of the natiA'Cs of 
India. Such eflbrts did not rouse them from the 
sleep of apathy, or stimulate then appetite for 
knoAvlcdge. The aaIioIo thing, indeed, Avas a dreary 
failure, consummated at a large expense. 

Nothing Avas clearer than this fact. It Avas as clear 
in LeadenliaU-street as it Avas in Calcutta. The Coml 
of Directors, heforc the close of 1830, had openly 
recognised the expediency of a vigorous moATunent in 
favor of European education, and had Avritten out 
simultaneously to the Government of all the three 
Presidencies, clearly enunciating their vicAvs on the 
subject.^ The letters which Avcrc then despatched to 

* See, for exanii>le, the following pas- the best equivalent in our power to 
sage of the letter of the IStli of February, these classes for the advantages of which 
1829, to the Bombay Government: — the introduction of our Government has 
«lt is our anxious desire to afford to deprived them; and for this and other 
the higher classes of the natives of reasons, of which you are well aware, 
India the means of instruction in Euro- we are extremely desirous that their 
pean science, and of access to the education should be such as to qualify 
literature of civilised Europe. The them for higher situations in the civil 
character which may be given to the government of Indhi, than any to which 
classes possessed of leisure and natural natives have hitherto been eligible.” 
influence, ultimately determine that of The letters to the Bengal and Madras 
the whole people. We are sensible, Governments are in the same strain, 
moreover, that it is our duty to aflbrd 
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Tnflia were- conceived in a liberal and enliglitened 
sj>irit. Tliere was no reservation of the truth in 
them. Tliey admitted that our assumption of the 
administration of the country had so far been in- 
jurious to",tho higher classes of the people of India as 
that it had dc})rived them of olhcial employment ; and 
urged that it was, therefore, tlie duty of the State to 
afford them “the best equivalent in tlieir power.” 
Notliinff better could be ofh'rc'd than that sound 

O 

European instruction AAliich would gradually (pialify 
them for restoration to much of the olficial employ- 
ment of which th('y had been deprived. Lord "Wil- 
liam Benthiek was at this time at the head of the 
Governnumt of India. Ilis own unaided judgment 
had led liun to similar contusions ; and he Avas aa oU 
prepared to lay the axe to tlu* trunk of the great 
tree of Oric'iital learning, Avith all its privih'ges and 
patronages, its mono})oli('s and endoAAinents. But it 
Avas not until 1.835 that, thinking that as the old 
Charter of 1813 had been buried, the errors to AA’hich 
it had given birth might die Avitli it, gave the death- 
bloAV to the Ori(*ntal system, and in a famous minute, 
dated IVIarch 7, thus d(‘elarcd his opinions : — 

“ His Lordship in Council is of opinion tliut the groat object of 
the British Government ought to be the ])roinotion of European 
literature and science among the nations of India, and that all the 
funds appropriated for the purposes of education Avould be best 
employed on English education alone. 

“ It is not the intention of liis Lordship to abolisli any college or 
school of native learning, while the population shall appear to be 
inclined to avail themselves of the advantages it affords. 

“ His Lordsliip in Council decidedly objects to the practice 
which has hitherto prevailed, of supporting the students during 
the period of their education. He conceives that the only e/lect of 
such a system can be to give artificial encouragement to branches 
of learning, which, in the natural course of things, would be su- 
perseded by more useful studies ; and he directs that no stipend 

2q2 
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shall be given to any student, who may hereafter enter at any of 
these institutions; and that when any professor of Oriental learn- 
ing shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the 
Government the number and state of the class, in order that the 
Government may be able to decide upon the expediency of ap- 
pointing a successor. 

“ It has come to the knowledge of his Lordship in Council, that a 
large sum has been expended by the Committee in the printing of 
Oriental works. His Lordship in Council directs that no portion 
of the funds shall hereafter be so emjdoyed. 

“ His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds, which these 
reforms will leave at the disposal of the Committee, be henceforth 
employed in imparting to the native population a knowledge of 
English literature and science through the medium of the English 
language.” 

Never ivas any reformation more complete and irre- 
sistible than this. The Orientalists stood aghast before 
it, for there lay their idol broken at their feet. The Pre- 
sident of the Educational Committee, Mr. Shakespear, 
had thrown up his office in anticipatory disgust. But 
there were men of higher intelligence on the other side 
— ^mcn who had prompted Lord William Bentuick, and 
were now eager to support him. Eoremost among 
these were Macaulay and Trevelyan.* The former 


* I had written tliis before the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Cameron’s Address 
to Parliament on the Duties of Great 
Britain to India in respect of the Edu- 
cation of the Natives,” made me ac- 
quainted with the language of Mr. 
Macaulay’s minute of the 2nd of 
February, 1835, in wliicli lie reviews, in 
a masterly manner, the whole question 
of Government patronage of education. 
I cannot refrain from quoting the con- 
clusion of this paper: 

“ I would strictly respect all existing 
interests. I would deal even generously 
with all individuals who have had fair 
reason to expect a pecuniary provision. 
But I would strike at the root of the 
bad system which has hitherto been 
fostered by us. I would at once stop 
the printing of Arabic and Sanscrit 
books. I would abolish the Madrassa 
and the Sanscrit College at Calcutta. 


Benares is the great seat of Brabnianical 
learning; Delhi, of Arabic learning. If 
we retain the Sanscrit College at Be- 
nares and tlie Mahometan College at 
Delhi, we do enough, and much more 
than enough in iny opinion, for the 
Eastern languages. If the Benares and 
Delhi Colleges should be retained, I 
would at least recommend that no sti- 
pends shall be given to any students 
who may hereafter repair thither, but 
that the people shall be left to make 
their own choice between the rival 
systems of education without being 
bribed by us to learn what they have 
no desire to know. The funds which 
would tlius be placed at our disposal 
would enable us to give larger en- 
couragement to the Hindoo College at 
Calcutta, and to establish in the prin- 
cipal cities throughout the Presidencies 
of Fort William and Agra schools in 
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seated himself in the vacant President’s chair; and 
from that time English education has been as domi- 
nant in the cliicf Government schools throughout India, 
as before it was languid and depressed. 

But by the reader ignorant of all the bearings of 
the groat educational controversy which twenty years 
ago agitated the learned world of Bengal, and was 
echoed in the other presidencies of India, it must not 
be supposed that Lord Williaui Bentinck and his sup- 
porters ever eoiitemplated the degradation of the ver- 
nacular. The blow which they struck was aimed not 
at the hving but at the dead languages of the country 
— at the Sanscrit and the Arabic — at languages which 
were not employed as vcliicles of intercommmiication, 
and which contained little in their books to elevate the 
mind, to invigorate the nndcrstaiidiug, or to facilitate 
the business of life. The hnportance of the vernacular 
language as a medium of instruction was admitted ; per- 
haps, with no groat heartiness and sincerity. The Court 
of Directors, however, had consistently urged upon the 
local Govormneuts the expediency of promoting the 
extension of indigenous education.* And now the 


Aviiich the English language might be 
well and thoroiujldy taught. 

If the decision of his Lordship in 
Council should be such as I anticipate, 
I shall enter on the performance of my 
duties with the greatest zeal and 
alacrity. If, on the other hand, it be 
the opinion of the Government that tlie 
liresent system ought to remain un- 
changed, 1 beg that I may be permitted 
to retire from the chair of the Com- 
mittee. I feel that I could not bo of 
the smallest use there. I feel, also, 
that I should be lending my counte- 
nance to what I firmly believe to be a 
mere delusion. I believe that the pre- 
sent system tends, not to accelerate the 
progress of truth, but to delay the 
natural death of expiring errors. I 
conceive that we have at present no 
right to the respectable name of a 
Board of Public Instruction. We are 
a board for wasting public money, for 
printing books which are of less value 


than the paper on which they are 
printed was while it was blank; for 
giving artificial encouragement to ab- 
surd history, absurd metaphysics, ab- 
surd pliysics, absurd theology; for rais- 
ing up a breocl of scliolars wlio find 
their scholarship an encumbrance and a 
bleinisli, who live on the public while 
they are receiving their education, and 
whose (‘ducation is so utterly useless to 
them that, when they have received it, 
they must either starve or live on the 
public all the rest of their lives. Enter- 
taining these opinions, I am naturally 
desirous to decline all share in the 
responsibility of a body which, unless 
it alters its whole mode of proceeding, 
I must consider not merely as useless, 
but as positively noxious. 

“ T. B. Macaulay.” 

* See the Court’s letter to Bengal, 
written in September, 1829 : “ We must 
put you on your guard against a dispo- 
sition of which we perceive some traces 
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educational autliorities declared tliemselves in nowise 
willing to deprive the people of the most obvious 
means of acquiring information through the spoken 
languages of the country; and directed that in aU 
the Government colleges and schools tlic cultivation 
of the vernacular should go hand in hand with that 
of the English language.^ 

It was ill furtherance of this groat olijcct of en- 
couraging the study of the spoken languages of the 
country, that in the heginning of 1835, Mr. William 
Adam, a gentleman of considcrahlc local experience, 
and of a thoughtful inquiring mind, who had originally 
gone out to India as a Baptist missionary, hut who 
had lajised into Socianism, and hocome the editor of a 
Calcutta journal, ivas despatclied hy I^ord William Een- 
tinck on a special commission, to impure into the state 
of indigenous education in Bengal and Behar. lie 
prosecuted his inquiries with great earnestness, and 
amassed an immense store of information relating to 
the state of the vernacular schools, and, indeed, the 
general condition of native society in those pro- 


in the general Committee, and still more 
in the local Committee of Dc‘ihi, to un- 
derrate the importance of wliat may be 
done to spread useful knowledge among 
tlic natives, through the medium of 
books and instruction in their own lan- 
guages. That more complete education, 
which is to commence hy a thorough 
study of the English language, can be 
placed within the reach of a very small 
proportion of the natives of India ; hut 
intelligent natives, who have been thus 
educated, may, as teachers in colleges 
and schools, or as the writers and trans- 
lators of useful books, contribute in an 
eminent degree to the more general ex- 
tension among their countrymen of a 
portion of the acquirements which they 
have themselves gained, and may com- 
municate in some degree to the native 
literature, and to the minds of the native 
community, that improved spirit wliich 
it is to be hoped, they will tliemselves 
have imbibed from the influence of Eu- 


ropean ideas and sentiments.” — [TYie 
Court of Uiredjo's to ihr Government of 
Bengal^ September 28, 1830, (pioted in 
Mr, Willumjkhfs Minute,'] 

See the following manifesto on the 
subject put forth by the Committee of 
Public Instruction : 

“ The general committee are deeply 
sensible of the imiiortance of encou- 
raging the cultivation of the vernacular 
languages. That they do not consider 
that the order of the 7 th of March 
precludes this, and they have constantly 
acted on this construction. In the dis- 
cussions which preceded that order, 
the claims of the vernacular languages 
were broadly and prominently admitted 
by all parties; and the questions sub- 
mitted for the decision of Government 
only concerned the relative advantage 
of teaching English on the one side, 
and the learned Eastern languages on 
the other.” 
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vinccs. The reports which he furnished to Govern- 
ment arc as interesting- as tlicy are instructive. The 
great fact which they set forth, clearly and unmis- 
takeably, was, that there was very little education of 
any kind in Bengal and Behar, and that that little was 
lamentably bad. In some thannas, or police divisions, 
the per ccntage of educated youth — taking the period 
of education to lie; between the fifth and the four- 
teenth years — was as low as two-and-a-half. In others 
it was muc*h higher. But it was shown, at the 
same time, u ith ec^ual clc^arness, that the ])cr eentage 
of adult education was considerably lower. And Mr. 
Adam arrived at the conclusion, “ that Avitbin a com- 
paratively recent period, certain classes of the natiA^e 
population, hitherto excluded by usage from verna- 
cular instruction, haA'c Ix'gun to aspire to its ad\'an- 
tages, and that this hitherto unobserved movemeiit in 
native society has tjikeii place to a greater extent in 
Bengal than in Behar. Such a movement niiparently 
will have the effect Avliich has been found actuaUv to 
exist — that of increasing the pro])ortion of juAX-nile in- 
struction as compared AA'ith that of adult instruction, 
and of increasing it in a higher ration in Bengal than 
in Behar.” This mission did something for vernacular 
education ; but, doubtless, it Avas not much. 

The system established by Lord lYilliam Bcntmck 
has been maintained AA'ith littb^ Aariation by his suc- 
cessors. The Committee of Public Instruction, now 
knoAA'n as the Council of Education, has numbered 
among its members some of the ablest and most en- 
lightened men aa Iio liaA'e CAX'r braA cd the damp heats 
of Bengal.* Under their superintendence, encouraged 
alike by the local and the home Governments, they 
have gh^cn due effect to this system, and the result has 

* The Council of Education is an pean gentlcnien (sonic of them not in 
honorary Board with a salaried sccre- the Conix)uny\s service) and partly of 
tary. It is composed partly of Euro- natives. 
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been, tbat with the aid of a highly-cultivated staff of 
educational officers, they have rendered a large num- 
ber of Hindoo and Mahomedan youths familiar with 
the amenities of European literature. The proficiency 
attained in the principal scholastic institutions is such 
as is very rarely acquhed by boys of the same age in 
any other country in the world. I do not lielieve that 
there are lialf a dozen boys at Eton or Harrow who 
could explain an obscure passage in Milton or Shak- 
speare, or answer a series of historical questions, ex- 
tending from the days of Alexander to the days of 
Napoleon, with as muc!h critieal acuteness and accu- 
racy of information, as the white-muslined students 
who, with so much ease, master the difficult examina- 
tion-papers which it has taxed all the learning and all 
the ingenuity of highly-educated English gentlemen 
of ripe experience to prepare, w'ould in any such trial 
of skill put our young aristocrats to confusion. 

AU this is past dispute — the proficiency is admitted. 
But there has seldom been much more than the pro- 
ficiency of the clever boy. A very few exceptional cases, 
just sufficient to prove the rule on the other side, might 
be adduced to show that European education has 
struck deep root in the native mind ; but the good seed 
commonly fell by the way-side, and the birds of the 
air devoured it. All the enervating and enfeebling cu- 
vh’onments of Indian life, at the critical period of 
adolescence, closed aromid the native youth, to stupify 
and to deaden both the intellectual faculties and the 
moral sense. The Hookah and the Zenana did their 
sure work. And in a year or two there was little left 
of the bright-faced, quick-witted boy who could put 
the Penseroso into good EngKsh prose, teU you who 
w'ere Pepin and Charles Martel, and explain the cha- 
racter of the “ self-denying ordinance” as accurately 
as Hallam or Macaulay. 
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The children of India were, perhaps, the most im- 
pressionable — ^the most teachable children in the world. 
But, left to itself, the impression was soon effaced ; the 
teaching soon became profitless. The mere mechanical 
power of reading and writing remained. The native 
students became expert penmen, and remained expert 
penmen to the last. Much of the copying work in the 
Government ofiices had long been done by them. But 
it was impossible to read any number of documents so 
copied without the comdction that the copyist had 
brought the smallest possible amount of intelligence to 
bear upon his work. The eye seemed to communicate 
directly with the hand ; there was no intervention of 
the brain. The jn’occss was merely that of the ma- 
chine. The member was instructed — ^Ijut the mind 
was not cultivated. The intelligence of the well- 
tutored ])oy was seldom carried into the practicalities 
of actual life. 

It was mainly to remedy this evil — to check the re- 
trograde tendency of which I speak — that under the 
administration of Lord Auckland, certain scholarshijis 
were founded in the principal Govermnent institutions. 
It was obvious that any system which would have the 
effect of riveting the knowledge, which we imparted, 
on the minds of the students, and preserving their lite- 
rary ardor from early extinction, would confer great 
benefits on the people. Of infinite moment was it 
that the native student should not glide away from 
beneath the eye of his preceptor, just at that most im- 
portant stage of life when the boy passes over the 
bridge to manhood. The scholarship system was de- 
signed to render the effects of all this good Government 
teaching rather an abiding influence than a transitory 
impression. And as far as its advantages have ex- 
tended, I believe that there is a solid reality in them. 
In all the Presidencies of India scholarships have been 
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founded, both in connexion uith the English and 
the Vernacular schools. And this alone is sufficient to 
associate the administration of Lord Auckland honor- 
ably Aritli the cause of native education. 

But the good effect of this encouragement was ne- 
cessarily limited. Something more was required to 
give a general impulse to native education, even among 
the more influential classes of societv. The Court of 
Directors, it has been seen, had always associated na- 
tive education with official employment, and the local 
governments had, partially at least, given eUcct to the 
wishes of the Court. But it seemed that a more autho- 
ritative declaration of the vicAvs of Government should 
now be put forth, Avith respect to tliis important 
matter of public emplojnnent — that something, in- 
deed, in the shape of a ])ledge, should l)o gh'cn to the 
educated natives, that their claims would be duly re- 
garded. Lord llardingc, before he Avas compelled 
to push aside the portfolio and take the SAVord into his 
hand, had given his mind earnestly to tlie subject of 
native education, llegarding it both in connexion 
with its general effects upon the eloAntion of the na- 
tional character, and upon the qualification of the 
people for employment in the pidjlic service, he came 
to the conclusion that conformably both AAith the de- 
crees of the Legislature, and the expressed desire of 
the Court of Directors, those objects would be best 
attained by a more authoritative enunciation of the 
Auews of Government — by a specific declaration that it 
Avas their intention, thenceforth, to recognise a certain 
educational test of qualification for the public service, 
and by so doing, both to encourage the diffusion of 
knowledge, and to raise the character of the native 
agency employed in the service of the State. Whether 
education were to be promoted that tliis agency might 
be improved, or whether these inducements were to bo 
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offered that education might he promoted, was in reality 
of little consequence, so long as the reciprocal action 
of the two was secured. Lord Hardinge believed that 
both ends could be attained by an authoritative 
enunciation of his views and intentions ; and he prepared 
a minute, which has since become very famous in the 
later history of native education, wherein, under date, 
October 10, 1841, he thus declares the intentions of 
the Government : — 

“ The Governor-General, having taken into his con- 
sideration the existing state of education in Bengal, 
and being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford 
it every reasonable encouragement, by holding out to 
those who have taken advantage of the opportunity of 
instruction afforded to them, a fair prospect of employ- 
m(mt in the public sciwice ; and thereby not only to 
reward individual merit, but to enable the State to 
profit as largely and as early as possible, by the result 
of the measur(;s adopted of late years for the instruc- 
tion of the people, as well by the Government as by 
private individuals and societies, has resolved, that in 
every possible case, a preference shall be given, in the 
selection of candidates for public employment, to those 
who have been educated in the institutions thus esta- 
blished, and especially to those who have distinguished 
themselves therein by a more than ordinary degree of 
merit and attainment.” 

To the ComicH of Education, as the general educa- 
tional executive, it was left to carry out the details of 
a scheme at once liberal and nise ; but it often hap- 
pens that the wise liberality of an original project, 
passed through the filtre of mechanical detail, is purged 
of all its heartiness and sincerity, and weakened and 
reduced to something narrow and exclusive, and most 
unlike the first design. Lord Hardinge’ s inmute was 
subjected to tliis process of filtration ; and all its ca- 
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tholicity was left behind in the machine. The Council 
of Education proscribed a test, based entirely on the 
educational system of the Government colleges,* so 
that the pupils of those institutions wliich had been 
established “by private individuals and societies” were 
practically excluded from the competition. 

The Court of Dhcctors entirely disapproved of this 
decision. “It appears to us,” they wrote, “that the 
standard can only be attained by the students in the 
Government colleges, and that therefore it virtually 
gives to them a monopoly of public patronage.” “ Wc 
are also of opinion,” they added, “ that this high test, 
instead of promoting, will in effect discoiu’age the 
general acquisition of the English language. Those 
who cannot hope to pass this test wiU not think it 
worth their while to bestow any time upon learning 
the English language, at least 'vrith a view to employ- 
ment in the public service.” And they argued that 
men might be well qualified by their general character 
and attainments for public employment, although they 
were but imperfectly acquainted ■vrith the writings of 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, or, indeed, with the Eng- 
lish language at all. “ Where from local circum- 
stances,” they said, “ the persons whom it would 1)e 
most desirable to employ arc found deficient in that 
knowledge, we would not, on that account, peremp- 
torily exclude them from employment, though other 
qualifications being equal, or nearly so, we Avould allow 
a knowledge of the English language to give a claim 
to preference.” 

Nothing could have been heartier than the wish of 
the Court to have ever “ at their disposal a body of 
natives qualified by their habits and acquirements to 
take a larger share, and occupy higher situations in 

The examination was to be similar senior scholarships at the Calcutta and 
to that to which candidates for the Hooghly colleges were subjected. 
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civil administrations than had hitherto been the prac- 
tice.” But this liberal desire soon overlcapt itself. 
Bor the native students, encouraged by the known 
wishes of the Court, and the declarations of the local 
Government, so strove to qualify themselves for office, 
and so eagerly sought Government employ, that many 
wore necessarily disappointed. Employment could not 
readily be found for them. And tliis discouraging, 
though inevitable fact, was emphatically pointed out by 
some of the heads of colleges to the superintending au- 
thorities. Thus, in the report of the Delhi College for 
1850, it is stated, that “ several of the more advanced 
students had, during the past year, been attending the 
civil courts, with the view of familiarising themselves 
with the forms of official business. The officiating 
principal, in noticing this, remarked, that from the 
press of competition, it not unfrequcntly happened 
that youths, whose qualifications were undoubted, re- 
mained long after quitting the college without any 
provision. lie therefore proposed that any tdhve of the 
college who could procure a certificate of his fitness 
for official employment from the officer whose court he 
had been attending, should at once be appointed a su- 
pernumerary, on a small salary, till such time as a 
vacancy might occur. “ The principal of the Benares 
College also observed, that much difficulty Avas expe- 
rienced even by his best pupils in their search for em- 
ployment after quitting the college. He therefore 
proposed that the passing of an examination of some 
fixed and high standard should entitle the successful 
student to immediate employment under Government, 
on a salary of 30 rupees (per mensem) or thereabouts : 
should no vacancy exist at the moment, the passed 
candidate might be directed to prosecute his studies at 
the college, and to employ himself under the direction 
of the committee in the preparation of translations 
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and treatises in the vernacular.” — “ A class,” it was 
added, “ like that of the fellows of our English colleges 
would thus he formed, the members of wliich might be 
drafted olf as then’ services were required, into the 
educational or other departments.” 

But these proposals did not altogether meet the ap- 
probation of the authorities. It was declared that 
there was no reluctance on the part of heads of depart- 
ments to employ the passed students of the Govern- 
ment colleges and schools — ^that on the other hand 
every practicable effort would be made to afford them 
file encouragement vhich they sought; but that it 
was clearly impossible to find cnijiloyment in the 
Government service for all candidates urging the 
claims of a collegiate education ; and that it was inex- 
pedient that a general imjiression should obtain 
among them that such education conferred upon 
them any right to official employment. No Govern- 
ment in the world could afford systematically to re- 
cognise such claims. It is one thing to hold out an 
inducement to exertion by showing that successful 
efforts will strengthen the chances of obtaining official 
emiiloymcnt ; another, to admit tliat such efforts con- 
stitute a prescriptive right to office. All tliat Govern- 
ment could possibly do was to liold out encouragements 
of the former class. It was clearly impossible to pledge 
themselves to the latter. 

It would appear from these statements that con- 
siderable difficulty has attended the efforts which have 
been made to give practical effect to the wise and 
benevolent intentions of the Couid of Directors. The 
design was one of a reciprocal beneficial action — ^thc 
hope of public employment giving an impulse to edu- 
cation, and education mightily improving the character 
of the public service. But there was a defect in the 
national character which did much to embarrass the 
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practical working of tliis admirable design. The na- 
tives of India, wlicn once their expectations arc raised, 
lean with child-lilve helplessness on the strong arm of 
Government, and, instead of exerting themselves, be- 
lieve that everything will be done for them. Instead 
of something conditional, they thought that they saw 
something absolute in the promises of Government, 
and believed that they had only to conform to a certain 
test to secure oflieial employment. The tendency of 
this was to give them narrow and exclusive views of 
t he advantages of education, and greatly to limit private 
enterprise. 

It was clearly mischievous that the natives should 
look upon oflieial employment as the one great aim 
and end of education. Mr. Cameron, therefore, did 
wisely \\ hem he cautioned the native students of Bengal 
against this dangerous delusion. “ Bo not imagine,” 
he said, “ that the sole or the main use of a liberal 
education is to Jit yoiu’selves for the public sendee ; or 
rather do not imagine that the public can only be 
served by the piirlbrmanee of duties in the offices of 
Crovemment . . . Besides the public sendee and 

the pursuits of literature and science, tlicrc are open to 
you the learned professions, law, medieme, the highly 
honoralde profession of a teacher, and that which has 
but lately become a profession, chdl engineering.”* 
It was a great thing that the natives should be encou- 
raged to cultivate their minds by the promise of the 
high reward of official employment ; but it was a still 
greater thing that they should learn to rely on them- 
selves — to look to education as the means of indepen- 
dent advancement in life. So often is it that in the 
very best of human designs, there is some germ of 
failure at the bottom. 

In the mean while a great experiment was going 

, * Address of the President (Mr, dence. — {^Cameron^s Address to Parlia- 
Cameroii) of the Council of Education ment^ #c.] 
to the students under its superinten- 
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on in the North-West. In 1815 circnlar letters 
were addressed to all the revenue-collectors, calling 
their especial attention to the subject of education. 
These letters arc a model of sound practical sense 
combined with the purest benevolence. They set 
forth a general admission that “ the standard of educa- 
tion amongst the people is very low;” and then they 
proceed to show that “causes are at work, which 
tend rapidly to raise the standard and improve the 
intellectual state of the whole population.” These 
causes were mainly to be foimd in the operation of the 
new settlement. “The people of Hindostan,” con- 
tinues the secretary of the North- AVestern Government, 
“ are essentially an agricultural people. Anything 
“ which concerns their land unmediately rivets their 
“ attention and excites their interest. During the late 
“ settlement a measurement has been made, and a map 
“ draA^Ti of every field in these provinces, and a record 
“formed of every right attaching to the field. The 
“ ‘ Putwaroe’s’ jpapers, based upon this settlement, con- 
“ stitute an annual registry of these rights, and arc re- 
“ gularly filed in the collector’s office. They are com- 
“ piled on an uniform system, and are the acknowledged 
“ groundwork of all judicial orders regarding rights in 
“ land.” The case thus stated, as between the Govern- 
ment and the agriculturist, the former proceeded to 
show the direct interest which every man had, under 
such a system, in the education of himself and his 
children. “ It is important,” they wrote, “ for his own 
“ protection that every one possessing any interest in 
“ the land should be so far acquainted with the prin- 
“ ciples on which these papers are compiled as to be 
“ able to satisfy liimself that the entries affecting 
“himself are correct. There is thus a direct and 
“ powerful inducement to the mind of almost every 
“ individual to acquire so much of reading, writing, 
“ arithmetic, and mensuration, as may suf&ce for the 
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“ protection of liis rights ; until this knowledge bo 
“ universal, it is vain to hope that any great degree 
“ of acciu’acy can be attained in the preparation of 
“ the papers.”* 

Thus, for the first time, was it plainly manifested 
to the people, that the maintenance of their individual 
rights was dependent upon their own power of ascer- 
taining them — that ivithout the rudiments of education 
they were liable to be wrongfully dealt Avith — that, in 
short, the poAver of reading and Avriting was essential 
to the A^ery life of an agricultural population. An 
appeal was thus directly made to the self-interest of the 
people. It was somctliing that cA'cry one could under- 
stand ; and Avas far more likely to be responded to by 
the rude peasants of Upper India than any abstract 
propositions regarding the value of learning and the 
duty of improving the mind. But although this was 
to bo the beginning, it AA^as not to bo the end. It was 
believed that if self-interest Avere to lead them a little 
Avay along the paths of learning, they Avould be in- 
duced by higher motives to adA^ance further in the 
march of mind. “ When the min d of the whole 
people,” it Avas said, “has thus been raised to a sense 
of the importance of knoAAdedge, it is natural to sup- 
pose that many from the mass aaIU advance further,, 
and cultivate litcratAire for the higher rcAvards it 
offers, or even for the pleasure which its acquisition 
occasions.”! 

* Three years afterwards it was do- struction. If the people at large con- 
clared that the progress of time had tiniie as ignorant as they now are, the 
tended to confirm these views of the system cannot work out for them all 
connexion between the revenue-system the advantages it is calculated to pro- 
and the education of the country; — duce. These advantages are so palpable 
“ Subsequent experience has confirmed to their minds, that when rightly ap- 
the lieutenant-governor in his opinion prehended they form the strongest in-^ 
that those features of our present re- centive to any exertion which will 
venue-system , which affect the registra- secure their attainment.” — [ Government 
tion of all landed property, afford the of North* Western Provinces to Govern*^ 
proper means by which the mass of the ment oflndia^ April 19, 1848.] 
people may be roused to a sense of the f 
importance of sound elementary in- 

2 ii 
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Tor the furtherance of these ends the collectors were 
exhorted, above all things, to endeavour to cany the 
people with them — ^not to think of introducing novel 
and barely intelligible systems among them — ^but to 
accommodate themselves, as far as possible, to existing 
institutions. “ Judicious encouragement,” it was said, 
“ would promote the formation of vUlage schools, and 
e nlis t in the work of education the persons whom the 
people themselves might select as tlieir teachers and 
support for that purpose.” The preparation of a series 
of ^ullage school-books was commenced for cnculation 
among the people. Detailed instructions were given 
to the Tehsildars, or native revenue-oiricers, who were 
to be employed as the inmiediate agency for the per- 
secution of this scheme; and the utmost endeavour 
was made to collect, from all parts of the provinces, 
detailed educational statistics wherefrom to construct 
the groundwork of their operations. It was not the 
design of the Govermnent to establish schools of its 
own, but to encourage the maintenance of old institu- 
tions, and to stimulate the people to extend the bene- 
fits of the existing system. 

The statistical inquiries, thus directed, were pushed 
forward with hearty good-will. I'o the majority of 
those concerned in the new settlement it %vas a con- 
genial task. A valuable series of reports was thus 
prepared, and a vast mass of information was collected. 
The aggregate result was a deplorable picture of the 
state of education in Upper India. It was ascertained 
that “ on an average less than 5 per cent, of the youth 
who are of an age to attend schools obtain any in- 
struction, and that instruction which they do receive 
is of a very imperfect kind.”* 

* Government of the North-Western the Statistics of Indigenous Education 
Provinces to Government, (f India, No- within the North-Western i*rovinces of 
vember 18, 1840. the Bengal Presidency,’* to which I am 

In the preface to the ** Memoir on indebted for the information contained 
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To supply this grievous want, Mr. Thomason now 
proposed tlie endowment of a school in every eon- 
siderable village. The plan which he desired to carry 
out he believed to be in accordance with the feelings 
of the people and the character of their institutions. 
He suggested that the endoAvanent should be secured 
by small grants of land — ^that jagheers of from five to 
ten acres each, yielding a rental varying from twenty 
to forty rupees per annum, should lie granted to the 
village communities for the purpose of maintaining 
their schoolmasters. But this proposal* thd not meet 
the approliation of the Court of Directors. They 
acknoAviedged, in the most unqualified manner, “the 
necessity for giving some poAAnrful impulse to elemen- 
tary education in the North-Western Provinces.” They 
declared themselves “ prepared to sanction the adoption 
of some more comprehensive plan of extending and im- 
proving the means of popular instruction throughout 
the country;” but they doubted the expediency of 
sanctioning the proposed idan of landed endowments. 

m this and some of the following pages, very apparent. “ Assuming/' said the 
Mr. K. 'Thornton, the compiler, says: Agra Government, ‘‘ boys from the 
— Out of a population, which lumi- commencement of their fifth to the end 
bered in 1848, 23,200,000 souls, and in of their fourteenth year to be ot* an age 
whicli were consequently included more best adapted for receiving instruction, 
than 1,900,000 males of a sclioohgoing it is calculated that, in tlic .Lower Pro- 
age, WG can trace but 08,200 as in the vinces, tlie per centage of such boys 
receipt of any education whatever. In now receiving instruction varies from 
Prussia nine-tenths of this portion of 32 in Bengal to a little more than 5 in 
the population is stated to be under Behar. Jn Bombay it api^cars to vary 
instruction. In Bussia, the most bar- from 7 to 13. In Agra, one of the 
barous of the European monarchies, the most favored districts in these pro- 
proportion is as one to nine. In India, vinces, it is only 5^.” 
even with a large allowance for those * The proposal was supported by an 
receiving domestic and private ediica- argument of a general kind, worthy of 
tion, it is as one to twenty-five. Low, notice. “ It is the standing reproach 
however, as this proportion is, it is only of the British Government,” wrote the 
when considered in connexion with the Agra secretary, “ that whilst it con 
degree of information imparted, that it tinually resumes the endowments of 
conveys any idea of the extent of the former sovereigns, it abstains from 
deficiency to be supplied.” But it was making any, even for those purchases 
not only that the per centage was very wdiich it considers most laudable. The 
low in comparison with that exhibited present measure will in some degree 
by the educational statistics of Europe, remove this reproach, and that in a 
but that as compared with the state of manner most acceptable to the feelings 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal— the of the i)eopIe at large.” 
darkness of the Upper seemed to be 

2 R 2 
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“It lias, no doubt,” they wrote, “the advantages 
“ ascribed to it, and is apparently the most economical 
“ arrangement for effecting the object proposed. En- 
“dowments of land are, however, open to obvious 
“ objection. They have an inherent tendency to assume 
“ the character of permanent and hereditary property, 
“ independent of any reference to the tenure by which 
“ they were originally held. An actual occupant, even 
“ should he prove inefficient, would think himself de- 
“ prived of a right if he was removed, and a son would 
“ claim to succeed to his father whether he were com- 
“ petent or not. The evil would be aggravated by the 
“extreme difficulty of exercisiug a vigilant control 
“over such numerous establishments, and in one or 
“ two generations it might happen that the alienation 
“ of revenue would be of little avail in securing the 
“ education of the people.”* 

Moved by these considerations, the soundness of 
which is not to be denied, the Court declared them- 
selves in favor of the expediency of moneyed pay- 
ments. They were ready, they said, to give their at- 
tention to any plan inviting the payment of monthly 
stipends to the village schoolmasters, or a direct expen- 
diture of money in any other manner most likely to 
secure the great end of the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people. “ Too thankful for the liberality 
of these concessions to lay any .stress on the rejection 
of his particular scheme,” Mr. Thomason now set 
himself with earnestness to devise a plan which should 
meet the wishes of the Court. He frequently dis- 
cussed the best mode of accomplishing this object with 
all the officers of Government with whom he came 
into communication in the course of his annual tour. 
And the result of this discussion was a strong convic- 


♦ Despatch of Court of Directors^ August 25, 1847. 
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tion that the system of moneyed payments to village 
schoolmasters was open to very grave objections. lie 
proposed, therefore, that the ordinary village schools 
should remain as before, self-supporting institutions ; 
but that in every tehseldarree, or revenue-district, a 
model school should be established at the general ex- 
pense, “ to provide a powerful agency for visiting all 
the indigenous schools, for furnisliing the people and 
the teachers with advice, assistance, and encourage- 
ment, and for rewarding those schoolmasters who 
may be found the most deseiving.”* To each dis- 
trict was to be attached a Zillah visitor and tlu'ce Per- 
gunnah visitors — the system being one of visitation 
and superintendence — and these officers were to be 
emphatically enjoined “ to conduct themselves with the 
greatest courtesy both to the people at large and to 
the village teachers.” They were carefully to avoid 
any tiling that might offend the prejudices or be unne- 
cessarily distasteful to the feeling of those with whom 
they have communication. “I'heir duty,” it was 
added, “will bo to persuade, encourage, assist, and 
reward, and to that duty they will coniine them- 
selves.” 

It was calculated that this scheme, v hen carried out 
in all its completeness, would necessitate an expenditure 
of about 20,000L per annum. A partial experiment 
was proposed in the first instance ; and it was sug- 
gested at the same time that a visitor-general should 
be selected from among the civil servants of the Com- 
pany to communicate with the subordinate agency, to 
direct and control their operations, and seem’e the 
efficient working of the entire scheme. The Court of 
Directors sanctioned the arrangement ; and a Ilcsolu- 
tion of the Government of the North-Western Pro- 

* Government of ike North-Western Provinces to Government of India^ April ID, 
1848. 
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vinces, dated 9tli of Eebruaiy, 1850, formally inau- 
gurated the plan. 

Turning now to the general statistics of edueation, 
it would appear from the most recent statements 
that there are in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency 30 Government colleges and schools in 
which English is taught — ^that these schools are con- 
ducted hy 283 masters, and that the number of pupils 
receiving instruction in them is 54G5 ; and that among 
these 291 scholarships, of the annual value of 5000L 
in all, are held up for com])etition. In the same part 
of the country there are 33 Government Vernacular 
schools, with 104 pupils, and 4685 scholars. The entire 
I annual expenditure upon English and benevolent 
schools in Lower Bengal is about 38,000/.* 

In the Is orth-Westem Provinces there are 7 colleges 
and schools, supported by Government, in which Eng- 
lish is taught. In these there arc 112 masters, 1582 
pupils, and 232 scholarships, of the value of about 
2300/. Besides these are 8 model schools, of the 
origin and intent of which I have spoken. The total 
expenditure in the North-Western Provinces amounts 
to 13,350/. 

It appears from the same official record that, under 
the Madras Presidency, there is only one school in 
which English is taught — ^the Madras University High 
School — ^with 13 masters and 180 pupils. The number 
of Vernacular schools seems to be uncertain. The gross 
expenditure is 4350/. Education is in a more depressed 
i condition in Madras than in any other part of the 
Company’s territories. 

Prom Bombay the reports are more encouraging. It 

♦ la the last Report of rublic In- the Vernacular schools, upwards of 
struction in Lower Bengal (1853), pre- 11,000 pupils, of whom 103 were 
pared since these statistics were made Christians, 791 Mahomedans, 189 Arri- 
out, it is stated that, during the past canese, Thugs, Bhaugulpore Hill boys, 
year (1852), there were in the Govern- and Coles — and the rest Hindoos.” 
meat institutions of Bengal, including 
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appears that there are 11 Government colleges and 
schools in which English is taught, with 62 masters 
and 2066 scholars, amongst whom 84 scholarships of 
the aggregate annual value of 588^. are divided. 
Besides these there are 233 Vernacular schools, with 
the same number of masters and 11,394 students. 
The total expenditure, on account of education in this 
Presidency, is 15,000/. 

It would appear from tliese statements that the 
annual cx})enditure on account of edTication in the 
three; Presidencies is about 70,000/. The Madras returns 
being imperfect, the actual number of pupils under in- 
struction in the Government schools cannot l;c given. 
Perhaps it may be estimaled at about 30,000. 

The number of scholars in the Government schools 
has, with a few exceptions, steadily increased. Thus, 
in the Hindoo College of Calcutta, in 1833, there ere 
318 puj)ils ; the last returns (1851) exhibit a total of 
471. In the medical college of Calcutta the advance 
has been rapid and striking. In 1835 there Averc 67 
students on tlic books ; the last returns shoAV that the 
number had risen to 228. In the Dacca College the 
number has risen from 144, in 1835, to 383 in 1861. 
In the Midnaporo School the number was 45 in 1836, 
and 125 in 1851. In the Chitagong School there has 
been an advance from 61 in 1837, to 125 in 1851. In 
Sylhet, from 62, in 1843, to 114 in 1851. These cases 
are all taken fi’om the returns of the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal.* There are no comparative tables to the 
same extent in the reports from other parts of the 
country. The last Bombay repoi’ts give the returns of 
Vernacular education for the last two years, from which 
it would appear that in 1851 there were 10,965 pupils, 
and in 1852, 11,088. I can only gather the progress 
in the North-Western Provinces from scattered frag- 
ments in the different detailed reports. Thus, jBrom 


* In the last lleport of the Committee of Public Instruction. 
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Saugor, it is reported that “ the applications for ad- 
mittance to the English class had exceeded in number 
those of any previous year, and the desire for English 
knowledge was evidently on the increase, whilst the in- 
stitution generally appeared to be appreciated by the 
inhabitants of Saugor, and was resorted to by the chil- 
dren of all classes.” Erom Jubbulpore it is reported 
that “ the constituency of the school had increased 
during the past year by 91 pupils, a residt Avhich the 
head master attributed to the increased favor Avith 
which the institution was regarded by the inhabitants 
of Saugor and its vicinity.” Erom the Delhi College 
it is reported, that in 1818 the number of pupils in 
the English departments Avas 218 ; and in the follow- 
ing year 231. Erom the last report of the Madras 
UniA'crsity, it Avould appear that the number of pupils 
had risen in the last vear to 180 from 173, the number 
in the iweceding year. 

It is clearly beyond the scope of a mere chapter on 
Native Education to treat in detail of the different 
institutions established and supported by the East 
India Company. But there are tAvo or three, of an 
exceptional and so interesting a character, that I must 
devote a few pages to them before the chapter is 
brought to a close. I think that the foundation . of 
the Medical College of Calcutta is one of the greatest 
facts in the recent history of Indian Administration. 
Half a century ago, a project for the establishment of 
an institution, intended to convey to the natives of 
India instruction in European medical and surgical 
science, AA’^ould have been scouted as the chimera of a 
madman. Even a quarter of a century ago, when Lord 
William Bentinck first arrived in India, men of sound 
judgment and long experience shook their heads and 
said that the natives of India, to whom the touch of a 
corpse is the deadliest contamination, could never be 
brought to face the science of anatomy ^as European 
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students face it in tlie dissecting-room. But the experi- 
ment, under his auspices, was tried. It was tried and 
it succeeded. The Medical College of Calcutta was 
founded ; and Hindoos of the highest caste learnt their 
lessons in anatomy, not from models of wax or wood, 
hut from the human subject. The beginning was small ; 
but the progressive advancement was striking. In 
1837 — ^the first year of wliich a record was kept — 
sixty bodies were dissected before the students. In 
the next year it Avas precisely doubled. In 1844 the 
number had risen to upwards of 500. The college was 
highly popular. There Avas evidently a strong desire 
on the part of the native youths for medical and sur- 
gical knoAvledgc, and their prejudices gave Avay beneath 
it. But a greater Auctory, eAcn than that which was 
to be seen in the dissecting-room, Avas noAV soon about 
to be achieved. In 1844, that liberal and enlightened 
native gentleman, HAvarkanath Tagore, offered to take 
to England and to educate at his oaati expense two 
students of the Medical College. 

The proposal aa as communicated to Dr. Mouat, the 
secretary of the college — a gentleman of a largo and 
liberal mind, to Avhose energy and intelligence the 
cause of native education is greatly indebted. In the 
assembled school he made the announcement, pointed 
out the advantages the proposal offered, and asked 
whether any were inclined to profit by the liberality 
of their distinguished countryman. On this, three 
native students volunteered unconditionally to cross 
the black water. They were aU, with a fourth fellow- 
student, enabled to proceed to England,* and in our 
English colleges, competing Avith the best scientific 
scholarship of the West, they earned great distinction 
and carried off high rewards. 

* Dr. Goocleve, one of the professors which enabled liim to take a fourth, 
of the coilege, offered to take a third “ The four pupils who accompanied the 
pujul at his own ^pense, and raised an professor, and started in the steamer 
additional sum, by private subscription, Bentinck on the 8th of March, were 
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Of an equally practical, but of a different kind, is 
the Engineering College of Eoorkhee, in the North- 
Western Provinces. It was suggested by the progress 
of the great public works in the Doab, of which I have 
spoken in detail. Its ol)ject is to afford a good educa- 
tion in practical science both to Europeans and natives 
— ^to train up a new race of public servants, by whoso 
aid these great works may be successfully prosecuted 
to their completion. Eor many years past there has 
existed a large demand for skill in every branch of 
practical engineering. Efforts Avere made for some 
time to find the means of special scientific training in 
existing institutions, but they Averc found to be inade- 
quate to such a purpose ; and on the 25tb of Novem- 
ber, 1847, Mr. Thomason published a “ Prospectus of a 
College for Civil Engineering,” Avhich is noAV established 
at lloorkhee, and on the first day of the following 
year the first pupils were formally enrolled. By the 
middle of 1848 the establishment Avas completed, the 
buildings erected, and the classes opened. 

An institution of this kind is calculated to bo of im- 
mense advantage, both to the Government and the 
people. It is estimated that the expenditure on public 
works,* in the North-lVestern Provinces, including 
those the cost of which is dofraved from the road 


Bliolonath Bose, a pupil of Lord Auck- 
land’s school at Barrackpore, who was 
supported at the medical college hy liis 
lordship for live years, and was con- 
sidered by the late Mr. Griffith, the 
most promising botanical pujul in the 
school— Gopaul Chunder Seal — Dwar- 
kanath Bose, a native Christian, edu- 
cated in the General Assembly’s Insti- 
tution, and employed for some time as 
assistant in the Museum — together with 
Surprice Comar Chuckorbutty, a Brah- 
min, native of Comillah, a junior 
pupil, and a lad of much spirit and 
promise .” — [^Report of the Medical Col- 
lege for 1844.] 

* “ The problem, then, for the Go- 
vernment to solve is, how they can 
most economically manage this large 
expenditure. Many civil engineers, 


artificer.^, and laborers must be em- 
ployed in the disbursement. Whatever 
will increase the science, skill, and cha- 
racter of these agents, will cause a 
material saving in the exiiendituro. 
Whatever tends to multiply the num- 
ber of well- qualified agents will facili- 
tate the operations and chenpen the 
supply. It cannot be an unthrifty 
course which appropriates less than one 
and a half per cent, of the whole esti- 
mated minimum expenditure to train- 
ing up an efficient agency, and sending 
them forth with all the appliances 
which may make them intelligent and 
trustworthy servants of the State.” — 
[Report on Roorkhee College, printed by 
order of Government of North’- Western 
Provinces in IB 51.] 
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and ferry funds, is not less than 680,000/, It is of the 
first importance to secure an ef&cient and economical 
agency for the execution of these works. In no way 
can this great end he so well secured as by raising a 
class of engineers on the spot under the eyes of British 
officers, A great impulse will thus be given to native 
education. Bew things are so much wanted as honor- 
able professions attractive to the youth of the country ; 
nor are tlie only advantages those which immediately 
occur to the employers and the employed, “It is 
evidently impossible,” to use the words of the official 
exposition of the scheme, “ that an agency, such as it 
is designed to connect with Tloorklieci College, should 
be brought into exercise in the midst of the dense 
population of the Northern Boab, mthout materially 
improving the social condition of the inhabitants. The 
certain discoveries of modern science would be substi- 
tuted for the crude and mistaken notions which now 
prevail on all subjects coimectcd witii natural philo- 
sophy. Tlie people would liaA'o daily before tlicir eyes 
some of the greatest achievements of scientific skill, 
and they would be taught the steps by which that skill 
is aecpiired, and the means by which it is brought into 
operation. A stimulus will be given to the native 
mind, which cannot fail to bo highly beneficial. This 
is in itself an object worthy of the aim of a great Go- 
vernment. It is a purpose for which the State has 
appropriated large sums of money in all parts of the 
country.”* 

Of one other institution I must briefly speak. It is 
one of peculiar interest. When Slccman and his asso- 
ciates had stricken do^vn Thuggee, it seemed to them 
that it would be a great thing, and, as it were, set the 
crown upon their wmrk, if a school were to be esta- 

* Report on Roorkhee College, printed hy order of Government of North- Western 
Provinces in 1851. 
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blished, not only for the education of the children of those 
convicted murderers, hut also for the instruction of 
such of the crimmals themselves as had been induced 
to become approvers. With this object, a school of 
industry was established at Jubbulpore. I believe that 
the idea first took shape in the mhid of Lieutenant 
Brown, and that he was the originator of the institu- 
tion. It had, like other great works, a small begin- 
ning ; but it has now become an important establish- 
ment, viewed wdth regard both to its material and 
moral results. Within a factory, enclosing a space of 
350 feet by 221, are to be seen continually at work, black- 
smiths, dyers, spinners, tape-makers, chintz-printers, 
carpenters, carpet -makers, tent-makers, and other 
artisans. “ None of them knew any trade but that of 
robbery and murder Avhen the school was established 
in 1837.”* “ All now work with the greatest cheer- 

fulness, and even rivalry ; manufactirres of great variety 
and excellent quality arc produced in abundance. . . 

The whole exhibits a scene of industrious activity 
which is highly refreshing, and cannot but exercise 
a most beneficial inlluencc on its inhabitants.” t Lm’ing 
a part of the day the children are instructed in read- 
ing and Avriting, and instead of becoming habituated 
to murder from their boyhood, there is every likchhood 
of their groAAung up to be not only peaceful, and well- 
conducted men, but skilled artisans, able to gam a 
livehhood for themselves, far in advance of that which 
is procured by the common labor of the country. $ 

I am writing of the administrative efforts of the 
Company and them servants; and in this chapter it 
only comes within my original design to give some 
account of the educational system and institutions of 

* Colonel Sleeman to Government, July % Seo for some further information 
23, 1846. MS, Records. relative to these schools, Appendix. 

t Police of Mr. Mackod, MS. 
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the Government. But I cannot refrain from turning 
aside in this place to bestow a few words on the great and 
successful exertions of private bodies to diffuse, princi- 
pally through missionary agency, the light of know- 
ledge among the people. It would be pleasant to write 
in detail of what has been done by different religious 
communities to disseminate Em’opean learning in the 
large towns, and to promote Vernacular education in 
outlying districts, but I cannot do more than illustrate 
and exemplify tlic good that has been done by the 
private efforts of these Christian men. It is not diffi- 
cult to select the illustrative example of the many 
Protestant communities who arc now earnestly and 
diligently laboring in the great cause of native educa- 
tion ; there is, perhaps, not one that would not cheer- 
fully acknowledge that the foremost place amongst these 
educational benefactors of India is due to Alexander 
Buff and his associates — ^to that little party of Presby- 
terian ministers who now for more than Weiity years 
have been toiling for the people of India with such 
unwearying zeal, and with such wonderful success. 

It was in the month of May, 1830, that Alexander 
Buff, a minister of the Chui*ch of Scotland, arrived at 
Calcutta. He was then a very young man, but his 
wisdom was far in advance of his years. Never was 
purer zeal — ^never sturdier energy devoted to a high and 
holy calling. He went out to India charged by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland witii 
the duty of establishing an educational institution for 
the purpose of conferring on native youths all the ad- 
vantages of social and comprehensive European edu- 
cation — an education, indeed, of the highest order, 
“ in inseparable conjunction with the principles of 
the Clu'istian faith.” It was a great experiment— ^a 
few years before it would have been a dangerous one. 
But Buff never so regarded it. He began his work ; 
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and lie waited. He opened his school with seven 
pupils ; and ere long he had 1200. There was never 
any reservation on the part of i)uff and his associates.*' 
It was openly and generally avowed that the Holy 
Scriptures were taught in the schools. But the native 
children came freely to the Christian institution, and 
regarded their Christian teachers with affection.! 
There are missionary schools scattered over all parts of 
India, and freely the children come to be taught, hut 
there is not one which, either for the magnitude or for 
the success of the experiment, can he compared with 
those presided over by Duff and his associates. Bombay 
and Madras share worthily in these honors ; and the 
educational achievements of their Scotch diiines de- 
serve to be held in lasting remembrance. 

There are some, perhaps, who, reading this, may 
feel disposed to ask, why cannot the Government do 
likewise — ^why, if the natives of India flock to the 
Bible-schools, is tlie Bible so rigorously excluded from 
the Government institutions? My individual opinion 
is, that the Bible might be safely and profitably ad- 
mitted into the Government school-rooms, like any 
other class-book. But there are very many able and 
right-minded men who think differently on this most 
important subject, and there are some who say that it 
would be imworthy of om* Government to submit to 
such a compromise, and that the Gospel ought not to 
be taught like algebra in the schools. I know that 
there is a vast difference between the use of the Bible 
in a private school and in one under the immediate 
superintendence of the servants of the Government, 
and that what in one case would be regarded with in- 

* The Rev. W. S. Mackay, T. Smith, these institutions, and for many other 
Ewart, and Macdonald — who died at his matters of the deepest interest, see Dr. 
post — all men of great piety and intel- Duff’s interesting and eloquent work, 
ligence. “ India and India Missions/' 

t Eor further information regarding 
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difference, in the otlier might create irritation and 
alarm in the native mind. I shall touch briefly on the 
general subject of Government interference in the next 
chapter. But it is not the object of this work to deal 
with controversial matters, or to attempt to settle vexed 
questions of so delicate a character as this. 

It will have been gathered from this rapid sketch 
of Native Education, especially as it has progressed 
under the Bengal Presidency, that public instruction 
is as yet only in its infancy. I cannot doubt, how- 
ever, that very much has already been done by means 
of tills great regenerative agent to advance the pro- 
gress of civilisation among the people. It is true 
that when the entire number of pupils under educa- 
tion in the Government schools is compared with 
the poj)ulation of the British jirovinces, it ivill be 
seen that our educational schemes are making A^ery 
little direct impression, upon the minds of the great 
mass of tlie ])cople. But this is A'ery far from the aIcav 
wliich any reasonable man would take of tliis great 
question. We can only hope to work upon the unin- 
structed many through the agency of tlie instructed 
few.* Wc must trust, as it Avere, to the contagion of 
education. It is hard to say hoAV many ar(i indirectly 
benefited by the blessings conferred directly upon one 
pupil educated at the public expense. There is a re- 
produetNeness in knoAvlcdge — a dilfusivcness in truth 
— ^Avliich renders it impossible for us to calculate the re- 
sults of such instruction as is being conferred upon the 


* Colonel Sykes, in a very valuable 
paper on the “ Statistics of Government 
Education,’’ published in 1845 , gives a 
table showing “ The employment of the 
students who have left the Government 
schools and colleges (in Bengal) up to 
1839 - 40 ;” from wliich it appears that 
the largest number, except that em- 


braced by the comprehensive term 
“Miscellaneous,” went out into the 
wwld to teach : 83 became English 
teachers; 33, Arabic teacbers ; 133, 
Persian teachers ; 50, Sanscrit teachers; 
20, Bengallee teachers ; 4, Hindoo teach- 
ers ; and 5, Urdu teachers. 
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people of India by the Government and the Missionary 
schools.* 


* I should be glad to see a little more 
attention given to Vernacular Educa- 
tion, and the Normal School principle 
well carried out. It appears from an 
admirable Minute on Native Education, 
drawn up by IMr. Willoughby shortly 
before leaving Bombay, that in tlic prin- 
cipal institutions there the Vernacular 
languages arc held of less account even 
than they are in the Bengal colleges. 
The writer says : “ But to revert to the 
subject of Vernacular education, I would 
now inquire why, when a boy is ad- 
mitted into the English college or school, 
should instruction in this mother tongue 
cease? Why, in fact, should not the 
study of English and Vernacular be 
combined? — a system which, I under- 


stand, has been successfully introduced 
into the plan of education pursued in 
the Hindoo College at Calcutta. By 
compelling tlie student to give his un- 
divided attention to the new language, 
there must be a great risk of his losing 
the knowledge, at the best but super- 
ficial, ho had previously acquired of his 
own lang\iage. I see no reason for this, 
hut, on the contrary, think the study of 
both languages, being proceeded with 
pari pafisu, w'ould in several respects be 
exceedingly advantageous to the stu- 
dent. Indeed, I am hapi)y to observe 
that the system of combined instruction 
has recently been introduced here, 
though not to the extent which appears 
to me advisable.’* 
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CHAPTER 11. 

'j’hc Past ami the Present — The First Indian Chaplains — Pise and Progress of 
the Church Establishment — Charles Grant — The Charter of 1813 — the First 
Indian Bishop — Increase of the Church Establishment — Missionary Efforts — 
Progress of Christianity. 

Of all the great controversial questions, wliicli liave 
arisen out of British connexion with the East, not one 
lias hcen discussed with so much earnestness and so 
much acrimony as that which relates to the intro- 
duction of Christianity into India. Happily the con- 
troversy is now at an end, and the acrimony has died 
Avith it. It is well, always, that Ave sliould he tolerant 
of exploded errors, and remember that the demon- 
str.ated of the present may not have been the demon- 
strable of the past. There is no subject on Avhich I 
entertain a stronger opinion than this — none, perhaps, 
on Avliich I liaA'c thought and AAvitten so much. But 
I do not knoAv what I might have thought or written 
if I had lived in India half a century ago. Many very / 
good and able men haA^c advocated a system of non- 
interference, midcr a rooted conAiction that any at- 
tempt to convert the natives of India to the Christian; 
faith Avould be attended Avith the most calamitous re-' 
suits. After events have shown the gromidlessness of 
their alarms ; but candor admits that there may have 
been reason, half a century ago, in what noAV appears 
unreasonable and absurd. 

In the reign of William and Mary the conversion of 

2s 
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the Gentoos was decreed by Act of I’arliament. The 
Cliarter granted to the second East India Company in 
1698 contained a clause, enacting that the said Com- 
pany shonld constantly maintain “one minister in 
every garrison and superior factory,” that they sliould 
in such “ garrison or factories provide or sot apart a 
docent and convenient place for divine service only;” 
and furthermore, that “ all such ministers as shall he 
sent to reside in India shall bo oldiged to learn, within 
one year after their arrh al, the Portuguese language, 
and shall apply themselves to learn the native language 
of the country ivliere they shall reside, tlic better to 
enable them to instruct tlie Gentoos, that shall l)e the 
servants or slaves of the said Com])any, or of their 
agents, in the Protestant religion.” 

Though the Company jnevious to this may never 
have cherished this great Parliamentary idea of the 
conversion of the Gentoos, by the agency of their owm 
chaplains, they had not from the very first been un- 
mindful of the spiritual interests of their oivn people. 
Some at least of their early ships took out chaplains, 
and it had been the custom for all to receive a sort of 
ecclesiastical benediction before braving the peiils of 
the decj). A farewuU sermon was preached on board 
by some learned divine, often in the presence of the 
governor and committees of the Company.* The prin- 

* Mr. Anderson, in his very valuable needs set down,” says the old divine, 
“History of the Colonial Church,” quotes “that as God hath greatly encreased 
one of these farewell sermons, by John your store, so ye have not been back- 
Wood, Doctor in Divinitie, which was ward to impart much and more than 
published in 1618. The discourse was any societie (that ever I could heareof) 
delivered on board the Royal James, to the supply of the wants of his poore 
and is dedicated to Sir Thomas Smith, members; your daily reliefe of pooro 
Governor of the Company, and his col- ministers of the Gospell; your charitie 
leagues* It appears that Dr. Wood had to prisoners, to widowes, to orphans, 
several times before preached to the and to all well-minded poore people 
crews of vessels about to depart for that you finde to stand in ncede of 
India. A passage in the epistle dedi- your helpe, cannot but plead for you in 
catory, quoted by Mr. Anderson, leaves the eyes of God and all good men. Goe 
a very favorable impression on the on tlierefore (in God’s name) in your 
mind of the general character of the noble designs, and rest ye still upon his 
managers of the Company. “ I must blessing, who (I doubt not) hath many 
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cipal part, indeed, of tlie Company’s establishments 
Avero on board the ships, and it would seem that the 
factors ashore relied mainly on the vessels both for 
spiritual and corporeal consolation. The surgeons and 
chaplains were not, it aa ould appear, attached to the 
factories, but were part of the stall' of the generals and 
captains AA’ho came out in the Company’s ships. But 
there A\'cre godly men at that time among the factors 
Avho longed for something more than this. Old Joseph 
Stalbahk, aa'Iiosc letters I haA’e quoted in tlui early part 
of this AA^ork, Avrote urgently to the Company for 
zealous and able diAunes to teach the heathens, and 
counteract the sidAtle influence of the Jesuits. “ Pray 
censure it not as a part of boldness in me,” he said, 
“ to adA^ertisc you of one matter, A\hich may seem to 
bo much fitter to be spoken of or AAuitten by another 
man than myself, even of your preachers and ministers, 
that A"OU send hither to reside amongst us, and to 
break unto us the blessed manna of the Heavenly 
Gospel — A'ery coiiA'cnient it AA'ill bo for you to proAude 
such as arc not only sufilcient and solid diAuncs, that 
may be able to encounter Avith the arch-enemies of our 
religion, if occasion should so require, those main sup- 
porters of the hierarchy of the Cliurch of Home, I 
mean the Jesuits, or rather (as I may truly term them) 
Jebusites, whereof some arc mingled here in scA^eral 
places in the King’s dominions amongst us — ^liiit also 
godly, zealous, and deA’out persons, such as may, by 
their piety and purity of life give good example to 
those with whom they Ha^c, Avhereby they Avill no less 
instruct and feed their little flock committed imto 

more in store for you ; and so long as here in this life, and crowne you with 
you conscionably seek to honour his eternall glorie with himself in the life to 
name among the heathen, and (under come.’^ Mr, Copeland, who afterwards 
him) to advance the state wherein yc did good service to the interests of 
live, will (no doubt) aflbord you many Oiristianity in the West Indies, sailed 
comfortable assurances of his love and as chaplain in the Bo?/al James, 
favour, both to your bodies and soules 

2 s 2 
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them, no less by the sincerity of the doctrine they 
teach them.”* 

The earliest mention of a Company’s chaplain that 
I have been able to find is in a letter dated Ajmere, 
April 27, 1616. It is written by Sir Thomas Hoe to 
“ Mr. Lescke, chaplain at Surat.” There was about this 
same time at Surat a Mr. Copeland, chaplain on board 
the Moyal James, whose name subsecpicntly became 
associated mth the early liistory of the West Indian 
Church.f A curious letter, dated “ SwaUy, March 1, 
1617,” relating to the conversion of a Mogul Atlicist, 
is among the early records of the Company. On the 
first establishment of our factory at Madras, it Avould 
seem that in the absence of a Protestant ministry the 
settlers were fain to avail themselves of the eccle- 
siastical assistance of a Capuchin friar, who paid the 
penalty of his toleration by enduring imprisonment for 
five years in the dungeons of the Inquisition at Goa.J 
In 1655, a Protestant chaplain Avas ministering at that 
settlement. § In 1667, Mr. AValtcr Hooke, and in 


Joseph Salbank to the Companif^ 
Agru^ November 22, 1617. India House 
Kccords. — There is some obscurity in 
this passage as there often is in the 
phraseology of these old factors. Whe- 
ther the writer meant to say that the 
mfitter whereof he advertised the Com- 
pany was “even your preachers and 
ministers that (whom) you send hither 
(or are in the habit of sending hither) 
to reside amongst us” — or “ even your 
preachers and ministers that you 
(should) send (some) hither to reside 
amongst us” — is not very apparent. He 
may either have meant that the Com- 
pany should send ministers, as there 
were none then among them ; or tliat 
they should send better ones than those 
appointed before. 

t Anderson^B History of the Colonial 
Church, 

% See Orme's ‘‘ Historical Frag- 
ments.” The historian states that in 
1661 the Presidency of Surat blamed 
the Madras agency for persisting in 
giving protection to two or three Ca- 


puchin friars, although one of tliem had 
suffered an imprisonment of five years 
in the Inquisition at Goa, for accom- 
modating his ministry to the conveni- 
ence of the settlement. 

§ There may have been one before 
him, but this is the earliest mention of 
a Madras chaplain that I have been 
able to find. The passage in which it 
is contained is curious on other ac- 
counts. It is part of a report of a con- 
sultation held at Metclilapatam (Ma- 
sulapatam) December 4, 1655. “ Next 
was had into consideration what pro- 
portion of means was thought needful 
to be allowed to such of the Company’s 
servants as are to reside at Madras- 
patam and Metclilapatam, and the 
subordinate factories, for their neces- 
sary expenses,* charges, garrison, &c., 
excepted, it was agreed that 30 old 
pagodas .“should be allowed to Mr, 
Edward Winter to uphold the Com- 
pany’s houses at Metchlapatam, Ve- 
rasheeroon, Pettopollee, Daleepadee, 
and 60 new pagodas for the president 
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1668, Mr. William Thomson, were elected chaplains 
for Madras.* But it was not until 1680 that the first 
stone of the first English church in India was laid at 
Madras by Strcynsham Master, chief of the factory, 
who carried on the pious work at his own charge, and 
never halted till he had brought it to an end. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century this 
church was finished, furnished, and, to a certain extent, 
endowed. Two ministers were attached to it, each on 
a salary of 100?. a year. Prayers were read in it twice 
a day. On Sundays, the n holc settlement, headed by 
the President, proceeded thither in great state, through 
a street of soldiers, and reverently joined in the 
service, according to the forms of the Anglican 
Church, t 

In 1716, an English Protestant church was erected 
in Calcutta, and two years later one Avas completed at 
Bombay. Prom that time there was necessarily more 


anil two factors, the minister and his 
vdfe, and cliirurgoon, at Fort St. 
Gt'orge.” — [India House Records. il/AS.l 
* From a list of “ Cliaplains in India 
prior to the union of the two Coin- 
panies,’^ given by Mr. Anderson in his 
^‘History of the Colonial Church/’ as 
obtained by him at the India House. 
]\Ir. Hooke’s is the first name on the 
list, but it is certain that there were 
chaplains before him. I find mention 
of a Mr. Thomson and his wife at 
Madras in the year lGo5, “It ivas 
propounded touching Mr. Thomson and 
liis wife, tliat if they cannot find tliis 
year convenient passage for their own 
country, and if they remain at Fort fc^t. 
George, they shall have diet at the 
Company’s table — but Mr. Thomson 
himself is to bo referred to the Com- 
any’g pleasure what salary he shall 
ave for his pains.” I believe this to 
be the same Mr. Thomson as is referred 
to in the text, and that he and Mrs, 
Thomson are the “minister and his 
wife” alluded to in the preceding note. 

f Sec a curious account by Charles 
Lcckyer, who visited Madras about 
the year 1703: “ llic church is a large 


pile of arched building, adorned with 
curious carved work, a stately' altar, 
organs, a white copper candlestick, 
very large windows, &c., wliich render 
it inferior to the ehurches of London 
in nothing but bells— there being one 
only to mind sinners of devotion, tho’ 
Fve hoard a contribution for a set tvas 

formerly remitted the Company 

Trayers arc read twice a day ; but on 
Sundays religious worship is most 
strictly observed. Betwixt eight and 
nine, tlic bell tells us the hour of de- 
votion draws near; a whole company 
of above 200 soldiers is drawn out 
from the inner fort to the church-door, 
for a guard to the passing President. 
Ladies throng to their pews, and gentle- 
men take a serious walk in the yard, if 
not too hot. On the Governor’s ap- 
proach, the organs strike up and con- 
tinue a welcome till he is seated ; when 
the minister discharges the duty of his 
function, according to the forms ap- 
pointed by our prudent ancestors for 
the Church of England.” — \_An Account 
of the Trade in India, 4'c>j % Charles 

Lochycr, 1711.] 
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outwUrd recognition of the duties of religion, but, ex- 
cept in such exceptional cases as it is to he hoped wUl 
ever be presented by communities of Christian men, 
however limited their numbers, there was little genuine 
piety and little morality of life. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the century, the Company’s ecclesiastical 
establishment, like its civil and military services, con- 
tinued to grow in numerical strength; and even then 
there were camest-minded men at home, as Dean Pri- 
deaux and others, who were eager to see that church- 
establishment placed under episcopal superintendence, 
and who would have sent out bishops and archdeacons, 
even an archbishop, to take spiritual command of the 
small bodies of Christians who were then located in the 
settlements of India. Perhaps such superintendence 
might have had an improving effect upon the lives of 
the Company’s chaplains. It would seem that at the 
close of the last century they were a money-making 
race of men. Tliere is a curious entry in the Journal 
of Mr. Kiemander, the old Danish missionary, running 
in these words : “ The Rev. Mr. Blanshard is preparing 
to go to England upon an American ship in about a 
fortnight, worth five lakhs (of rupees). Mr. Owen two 
and a half lakhs. Mr. Johnson three and a half 
lakhs.”* Tliis was at the commencement of 1797. 
The first had been twenty -three years attached to the 
Indian ministry ; the second, ten years ; and the third, 
tliirteen years. An average annual saving, if Kiemander 
is to be trusted, of 2500^. ! It is needless to say that 
, these fortunes could not have been realised out of the 
Company’s allowances, even with the addition of the 
ministerial fees, which in India are liberally bestowed, f 
These churchmen must have devoted themselves to 

See Kiernander's Journal, in the been no lack of burials-^but Christian 
Calcutta Review- marriages and baptisms were few. 

t In those days there may have 
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sometliiiig more lucrative than the cure of souls and 
the burial of the dead. What it was may he readily 
conjectured. 

But mth the now century came a new race of men 
to preside over the English Church in Bengal. In 
the rooms of a Eellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
a little group of young men miglit have been seen as- 
sembled when the studies of tlie day were at an end. 
They wtmt thither to hear such truths as did not fall 
very readily from the lips of thcii* orduiary preceptors; 
and what they then learnt was seldom forgotten. It 
seemed to be the peculiar privilege of Charles Simeon 
to prepare young men of large intellectual capacity 
and strong religious conA ictions for the active work of 
the Anglo-Indian ministry. It was, haj^pily, too, in 
his pOAA'er to do more than teach. Held in Ihc 
Idghcst esteem and veneration by such men as Henry 
Thornton and Charles Grant, he had little ditficuitvin 
furthering the view^s of his disciples, and Indian chap- 
laincies Avcrc readily procurable from Directors of the 
Company, Avho, not unmindlul of the responsibilities 
of ccch'siastical patronage, joyfully aA-ailcd themselves 
of GA'cry such occasion of turning their opportunities 
to prolitable account. ^Miat Halle and Erankc, years 
before, had been to the Danish mission, Cambridge 
and Simeon became to the English Protestant Church. 
David BroAvn, Claudius Buchanan, Henry Martyn, 
Daniel Corrie, and Thomas Thomason, Avere all of 
them chaplains on the Company’s establishment in 
Bengal. They obeyed the orders of a Governor- 
General, and received every month from the public 
treasury a heavy bag of rupees. They Avere not mis- 
sionaries, but the missionary spirit was strong Avithin 
them, and in one, at least, it glowed with as burning 
and as chaste a zeal as in the breast of a XaA'ier or a 
Ziegenbalg. They were all of them single-hearted, 
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pure-minded men ; men, too, of more than common 
intellectual capacity, and of industry which shrunk 
from no accumulation of labor in a cause so dear to 
their hearts. Of this little hand of Christian athletes 
David Brorni was the father and the chief. One after 
one, as the younger men followed him to the scene of 
his ministrations, he opened his doors to receive them, 
and send them on their way with a message of encou- 
ragement and advice. 

And as they were speeding on tlieh godly journey 
other words of encouragement came to them from 
high places far off across the seas. It was no small 
thing for them to know that they had not gone abroad 
to be forgotten — that good men and great men were 
thinking of them, and praying for them at home, and 
strenuously supporting their efforts. Charles Grant 
had not been long in the Direction before his influence 
became little less than that of the Company itself. It 
is slight exaggeration to say that for many years he 
was not a Director, but the Direction. lie was a man 
of a solid understanding, of large experience, and of 
a resolute industry which took no account of mental 
or bodily fatigue. The exhausting climate of Bengal 
had not impaired his energies or unstrung his nerves. 
He was always ready braced for work ; the claims of 
the country in which he had built up his fortune, of 
the people among whom he had spent all the best 
years of his life, pressed heavUy upon his mind. He 
liad attained less of worldly distinction in India than 
his friend and neighbour, John Shore, Lord Teign- 
mouth, but he brought home to England a larger zeal, 
a more active benevolence, and far greater strength to 
measm’e himself with his cotemporarics at home and 
take his proper place among them. It was no small 
thing at such a time for a retired Governor-General of 
India to write pamphlets in behalf of Christian mis- 
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sions, and to preside over a society having for its object 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures throughout all 
the dark places of the earth. But what Lord Teign- 
mouth did for India, after his withdrawal from tlic 
scene of his vice-regal labors, was in eomparison with 
the busy stirring practicalities of Charles Grant’s new 
career, very much the work of a recluse. The head- 
piece of the Company in Lcadcnihall- street, the mouth- 
piece of the Company in St. Stephen’s, the oracle, on 
all subjects of Indian import, of that little knot of 
Avarm-hcarted, earnest-minded men who discussed 
great measures of humanity on Clapham-common, 
Cliarlcs Grant, Avhetlicr Avriting elaborate despatches 
to the Governor- General, or addressing the House of 
Commons, or imparting his ample stores of Indian ex- 
perience to William IVilberforce or Henry Thornton, 
so tempered the earnestness of his spiritual zeal with 
sound knowledge and strong practical sense, that 
AA'hatever he said carried a Aveightv significance AAuth it. 
Such a man AA'as mueli needed at tliat time. He was 
needed to exercise a double influence — an influence 
alike over the minds of men of different classes in 
India, and of' his colleagues and compatriots at home. 
So, AAdiilst he Aras AATiting out elaborate dcspatclies to 
tbc Governor-General of India — such despatches as 
had never before been received by an Indian viceroy — 
and to more than one of the Company’s chaplains in 
India, letters of affectionate encouragement and pa- 
rental advice, he Avas brushing aAvay the cobAinhs of 
error with AAiiich men’s minds Avere fouled and clouded 
at home, and uttering sound practical truths Avith the 
stamp of authority upon them, such as no one CA cr 
ventm’ed to designate as the amiable enthusiasm of a 
dreamer of dreams and seer of A'isions. 

Conspicuous among his Indian correspondents was 
Claudius Buchanan. This able and excellent man had 
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been one of tbe recipients of Henry Thornton’s bounty, 
and had by him, and I believe also by Isaac Milner, 
been recommended for an Indian chaplaincy to Charles 
Grant. The Director was not slow to recognise the 
merits of the young Scotchman, and Buchanan was 
sent to Bengal. He had less of the missionary spirit 
than Henry Martyn. He was altogether less earnest, 
less enthusiastic, less self-denying. The expansive 
Christianity of the son of the Cornish miner wandered 
out into illimitable space, far beyond the narrow sphere 
of archdeaconries and episcopal sees. But Buchanan, 
with a more worldy judgment and intdlectual (pialities 
of a more serviceable kind, believed in his licart that 
the regeneration of India was to be accomplished 
mainly by a Church Establishment. And, full of this 
idea, he (Dew up elaborate schemes of ecclesiastical ex- 
tension, and wrote letter after letter to Cliarles Grant, 
and to many of the highest dignitaries of the English 
Church, setting forth the expediency of a large augmen- 
tation of the numlier of Indian chaplains, and ilu^ sub- 
jection of the whole body to tb(' authority of a bishop, 
or rather a group of T)ishops, with a primate at their 
head. “An archbishop,” he wrote, “is wanted for 
India ; a sacred and exalted character, surrounded by 
his bishops, of ample revenues and extensive sivay ; a 
venerable personage, n hose name shall be gieater than 
that of the transitory governors of the land ; and whose 
fame for piety, and for the will and power to do good, 
may pass throughout every region.” His ideas uj)Oii 
this subject, indeed, were somewbat exuberant; and 
even now, after the lapse of nearly half a century, can 
scarcely be read without a smile. “ It is certain,” he 
said, “ that nothing Avould more alarm tbe portentous 
invader of nations (Napoleon) than our taking a reli- 
gious possession of Hindostan. Eive hundred respect- 
able clergy of the English Church, established in. our 
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Gentoo cities, would more perplex his views of conquest 
than an army of fifty thousand British soldiers. The 
army of fifty thousand would molt away in seven 
years; hut the influence of an upright clergyman 
among the natives of the distriet, would he permanent. 
Ho would he to them in time their mouth and mind, 
and speak for them peace or war.”* Buchanan did not 
write this to Charles Grant, hut to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The sagacious, largc-hro^ved Director 
would probably have smiled at the idea of the over- 
throw of Napoleon’s invading legions by an army of 
five hundred Company’s chaplains, with an archbishop 
at their head. But this great political heresy was, after 
all, not much more absurd than the orthodox belief 
which was, at that time, accepted by a large proportion 
of the most intelligent European gentlemen in the 
East. The current faith was not that the Bible would 
beat Napoleon’s artillery, but that it would expedite 
our overtbrow more surely and more rapidly. How 
curious and instructive is it to contrast such a passage 
as that -which 1 have just quoted from the correspond- 
ence of Claudius Bucluinan, with the following, taken 
from a letti'r now bclbro me, written in 1808, by one 
of the most intelligent ofllccrs in the Company’s service 
■ — a llcsident at a native Court — to a higli civil func- 
tionary in Calcutta. The reference, also, in this case 
is to the rumoured invasion of Napoleon : 

“ I most cordially assent to all the sentiments you express of 
the impolicy, or rather madness, of attempting the convci'sion of 
the natives of this country, or of giving them any more learning, 
or any other description of learning, than they at present possess. 
With respect to the Hindoos, they appear to me to have as good 
a system of faith and of morals as most people; and with regard 
to the Moossulmans, it is quite suflicient if we endeavour to con- 

* The ■writer adds : “ Friendly, ad- people of llindostan, and to make them 
monitory, social intercourse is what is our xieople.” Nothing can be more true, 
wanting to enchain the hearts of the 
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ciliatc their confidence, and to mitigate their vindictive spirit. 
Sir William Jones has in a very few words given us a correct out- 
line of the only system of government adapted to this country — 

‘ To give them (the Hindoos) protection for their persons and 
places of abode; justice in their temporal concerns; indulgence 
to the prejudices of their religion; and the benefit of those laws, 
which they have been taught to believe sacred, and which alone 
they can possibly comprehend* — 1 can assure you that I do not 
feel so much anxiety and apprehension from the menaced designs 
of Buonaparte, as from the plans which have become so fashion- 
able amongst the Puritans of the India House. This alarm has 
been chiefly excited by the perusal of some pamphlets, which have 
been lately published in London, and have been issued from your 
Bible Societies, your Christian Societies, and other corporations 
of bigotry. You have a Mr. or Dr. Buchanan — an officer of 
your College, wdio appears to me to liavc done a great deal of 
harm. For tlie prizes, 'vvhicli he presumed to offer for certain 
Exercises at the University of Cambridge, I am convinced that 
he is a man of wretched and most unchrlstianlikc vanity. I do 
not even approve of your zeal in the translation of the Bible and 
New Testament into I know not how many languages. The 
Scriptures may appear very admirable to us, who are prepared to 
venerate them as the instrument of revelation. But I do not 
think they arc calculated to excite respect and admiration in the 
garb of translations, in the minds of men who arc prepared to 
deny their truth.”*' 

It would be difCcult to find a more remarlvablc 
contrast than is displayed in tlicsc two passages, and 
equally difficult to decide wlicther tlic one or the otlier 
is more preposterous in its exaggerations. A battalion 
of Company’s cliaplains Avas not less likely to defend 
India against the encroachments of Napoleon, than the 
Puritans of the India Ilouse v^evo to facilitate his 
aggressive designs. 

It was about this time that the great controversy 
was at its height. Never at any period was the one 


^ MS, Correspondence, 
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party more strenuous in its efforts to demonstrate the 
danger of making a show of Christianity in India, 
and never was the other more zealous in its endeavours 
to prove the fallacy of these tremendous expectations. 
That weU-knouTi historical event — the massacre at 
Vellore — came, at an inopportune moment, to stimu- 
late and exasperate the controversy. There were not 
Avanting, cither in England or in India,* Avriters and 
speakers to attribute this calamity to the alarm excited 
in the breasts of the people by the movements of the 
very few missionaries Avho Avere then suffered to pm’sue 
their peaceful callmg in the Company’s territories. 
The people of India, it Avas said, belicA'ing that their 
ancestral faith Avas threatened by the European 
usurpers, had risen up against their conquerors, and 
murdered them in their beds. This aaus but a foretaste, 
it AAns prophesied, of greater horrors to come. If the 
Bible AA'ere not sheh'ed, and the missionaries recalled, 
the cantonments of the white men, from one end of 
India to the other, AA'Ould be deluged AAutli Christian 
blood, lleason and candor could not but pronounce 
all this a monstrous fable. But to many prejudiced 
minds, it Avas too acceptable not to bo readily taken on 
trust, and the fiction found faA^or in London, no less 
than in Calcutta and Madras. 

Tlic currency aaIucIi the fiction acquired for itself 
disquieted the “ Puritans of the India House.” It 
could not stand the touch of reason, it is true, but 
fictions that cannot stand the touch of reason arc often 
very long-lived and robust, for there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of people avIio ncA^er reason at all. 
It Avas easy for such a man as Charles Grant to ex- 
plode the error in a few argumentative sentences, but 
he Avas too sagacious not clearly to pcrceLe the mis- 
chief of its dissemination: — 


MS. Correspondence. 
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“ I most of all suffer,” he wrote, “ from the absurd, malevolent, 
and wicked stories, which the weak, the prejudiced, the enemies 
of Christianity, have poured forth on this occasion to discredit, 
to bring into suspicion, to blacken as dangerous and mischievous, 
the few poor and assuredly harmless eflbrts, which have been 
made under the British Governments, to introduce the light of 
the Gospel into India. Greater efforts were made by other 
nations, centuries anterior to our ascendancy there. The natives 
have seen converts made to Christianity, though in small num- 
bers, from age to age. No influence to disturb the public peace 
has ever followed. In our time, what perfect indifference have 
the generality of the Europeans shown to the religion they call 
theirs — what complacence in the superstitions of the country — 
how utterly abhorrent of everything that looked like compulsion. 
What have the few missionaries labouring there done but proposed 
a message of peace in the language and temper of peace, reason, 
and affection ? Was there a missionary, or a chaplain, or any 
ostensible advocate for Cliristianity anywdicrc near Vellore ? But 
I am hurrying into a subject which requires to bo treated with 
deliberation and seriousness. All the disaffected to the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, among our own people both in India and 
here, take this opportunity to speak of the danger of allowing 
missionaries to exorcise their functions in India. Doubtless pru- 
dence and discretion arc ahvays necessary in that work — they arc 
particularly so now ; but if from unworthy fears we should disa- 
vow our religion, or even be led to silence all attempts to com- 
municate it to our subjects in a mild rational way, I should fear 
that the Great Author of that religion would be provoked to 
withdraw his protection there from us.”* 

And again lie ivrotc, mth how much sound sense, 
and with what a clear perception of the real weakness 
and the real strength of all human governments : 

“ They predict dreadful consequences from the preaching, 
writing, and itinerating of a few missionaries. Those men, as far 
as lean judge, are remarkably peaceable, humble, pious, and affec- 
tionate in th,eir whole demeanour, and pretending to no influence 
but what the truth, fairly exhibited, is calculated to produce. I 


* MS, Correspondence. 
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know that the idea of converting the natives to Christianity has 
always been offensive to many of our countrymen in India, but 
chiefly to those who were no friends of Christianity in their own 
persons. And from such men the cry now comes that tJie activity 
of those missionaries will excite the jealousy and resentment of 
the natives ; akhough no one instance of any expression of such 
suspicion or dissatisfaction on the part of the natives against the 
Government is given, or I believe can be given. I fear that these 
reports, taken up and re-echoed here, will lead to some precipitate 
measure, offensive to God, and all the more serious part of the 
community of this country, as well as injurious to tlie real interests 
of the Company abroad and at home. They have already various 
enemies who will oppose the rcncAval of the Charter, and if they 
act upon any j^rinciple which, however, disguised amounts in 
effect to an exclusion of the Gospel from the natives of India, a 
Aveiglit will be tlirown into tlic opposing scale likely to bear them 
down. 

“ I have for many years considered the question of introducing 

Christianity among our Indian subjects Caution and 

prudence are at all times necessary in proposing the truths of 
Christianity to hcatliens ; there may be particular conjunctures 
when tlieso, and perhaps a degree of forbearance are specially 
required — but for a Christian nation to say deliberately that they 
will proliibit the communication of that religion wdilcli comes 
from God to fifty millions of men, sunk in idolatry, superstition, 
and vice, is a proposition so monstrous and shocking, so contrary 
to the most rational and probable cause to be assigned for the 
conduct of Providence in committing so vast an empire to our 
care, that I tremble at the thought of it and the consequences it 

would be likely to produce Minor questions are 

agitated about the irregular entrance of some missionaries into 
India, and the imprudence of continuing their labors, after the 
natives have showm so much alarm (in the reports chiefly I be- 
lieve of Europeans), but the real question depending is whether 
the door shall be shut to the entrance of missionaries into British 
India ? It would require much time and space to advance all that is 
to be said upon the question, but if ever it is deliberately settled 
in the negative, I shall consider the warrant is signed for the 
transition of our empire there, and I hold this opinion with men 
of greater authority and name than mine/’* 


* MS, Correspondence, 
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As the period for wliich the old Charter of 1793 had 
been granted wore to a close, men began to bestir them- 
selves in England about this great matter of Chris- 
tianity in India. The question which then agitated 
the mind of the religious community was twofold. 
There was a comparatively small, but most respectable, 
party, who believed that the great end to be gained was 
an extension of the Church cstal)lishmcnt — wlio looked 
up to the lawn sleeves of the bishop as the great agent of 
evangelisation, and scarcely shrunk from the avowal of 
an opinion that the stability of British rule in the East 
much depended on the foundation of archdeaconries 
and episcopal secs. There Avas another, and much 
larger party, avIio took but little account of dignities 
and dignitaries — ^who, remembering ivliat had been 
done by fishermen and tent-makers, sought only that 
earnest-minded Christian men, no matter of what 
worldly estate, should lie suffered, on their own respon- 
sibility, as men without any official stamj) upon them, 
to visit and teach the Gentiles. Tliesc questions, much 
brooded over in private before, were now publicly dis- 
cussed. Many and various the opinions expressed — many 
and various the exponents of those opinions and the out- 
ward shape of the exposition. Some betook themselves 
to the printing-press, and a Avar of pamphlets com- 
menced. Others embodied their views in public peti- 
tions, and a heavy rain of memorials then began to de- 
scend upon the Legislature. Others, again, declared 
their sentiments before Parliamentary Committees, and 
set forth the experiences of their lives in such a manner 
as to make the uninitiated wonder how any two men 
of similar antecedents should deduce from their con- 
nexion with the past such dissimilar conclusions.* And 

Compare the evidence given by the latter in the present day. The 
Warren Hastings and by Lord Teign- Committee seemed to know tlie kind of 
mouth. It is instructive on more than man they had to deal with, and assailed 
one account to read the examination of him at starting by putting an extreme 
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finally, members of Parliament, in botn Ilouses, spoke 
out with much antagonistic earnestness, and brought 
both questions to an issue. 

On the 22nd of March, 1813, the House of Commons 
went into committee on the India Bill. Lord Castle- 


case: “ Would it be consistent with the 
security of the British empire in India, 
that missionaries should preach pub- 
licly, with a view to the conversion of 
the native Indians, that Maliomet is an 
impostor, or should speak in opprobri- 
ous terms of the Brahmins, or their 
religious rites?” To this, of course, 
Bord Teignmouth replied, that there 
might be danger in such indiscretion ; 
but that no one contemplated the con- 
version of the natives of India by such 
means ; and w lien, soon afterwards, the 
question was put, “ Is your lordshiii 
aw^are that an opinion iirevails in India, 
that it is the intention of the British 
Government to take means to convert 
the natives of the country to the 
Christian religion?” he answered, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, “ I never 
heard «V, or suspected ity One would 
have thought that there w^as little need 
after Diis to put tlic ease hypotheti- 
cally; but the witness was presently 
asked wdiether, allowing such an opi- 
nion to exist among the natives, the 
appearance of a bishop on the stage 
w^ould not increase the danger. “ I 
should think,” said Lord Teignmoutli, 
‘‘it would be viewed with perfect in- 
difference.” Determined to w'ork the 
hypothesis a little more, the Committee 
asked him whether, “ were the Hindoos 
possessed with an idea that ive had an 
intention of changing their religion 
and converting them into Christians, it 
would be attended with any bad consc- 
sequences at all?” “ I wdll expatiate a 
little in my answer to that question,” 
said Lord Teignmouth; and he then 
delivered himself of the following ex- 
planation, the admirable good sense of 
which is not to be surpassed by any- 
thing to be found in the entire mass of 
evidence, elicited throughout the in- 
quiry, upon all points of the Company’s 
charter: 

“ Both the Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans, subject to the British Govern- 
ment ih India, have had the experience 
of some years, that, in all the public 
acts of that Government, every atten- 
tion has been paid to tlieir prejudices, 
civil and religious, and that the freest 
toleration is allowed to them; that 

2 


there are many regulations of Govern- 
ment which prove the disposition of 
Government to leave them j>erfectly 
free and unmolested in their religious 
ordinances; and that any attempt at 
an infringement upon their religion or 
superstitions would be punished by the 
Government of India. With that con- 
viction, which arises from experience, 

I do not apprehend that they would be 
brought to believe that the Govern- 
ment ever meant to impose upon them 
the religion of this country.” 

But the Committee had not yet done 
with their hypothesis, and were deter- 
mined not to let the witness, whatever 
might he his opinion of its absurdity, 
escape without giving a direct answer; 
so they assailed him again, by asking, 
“ Should the state of things be altered^ and 
tve 7i()t observe the conduct wc have hitherto 
observedy but introduce new modes, and 
enact new laws, for the carrying into 
effect the conversion of the natives to 
Christianity, would not that be attended 
with disagreeable consequences?” To 
this, of course, but one answ^er could be 
given; and Lord Teignmouth gave that 
aiisw'er, leaving the Committee to make 
what use of it they could. “If a law 
were to be enacted,” he said, “ for con- 
verting the natives of India to Chris- 
tianity, in such a manner as to have 
the api)earance of a compulsory law 
upon their consciences, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, in that case, it 
would he attended with very great 
danger.” Surely this is not the way to 
elicit the truth. I cannot help think- 
ing that the licence given to this kind 
of wild questioning, which still obtains 
in committee-rooms, rather calculated 
to embarrass and obscure the trutli 
than to develop it. Wilberforce, want- 
ing to* Lord Wellesley at the time of 
the last charter discussions, said, “Your 
lordship can scarcely conceive, if I may 
judge of the House of Lords from the 
general condition of the members of 
the House of Commons, liow ignorant 
in general their lordships are likely to 
be regarding India, and therefore how 
little they are qualified to ask questions 
in committee.” 

T 
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reagh was then foreign Secretaiy and Leader of the 
House of Commons. It devolved on him to state the 
intentions of Government, which had been embodied in 
a series of resolutions. When he came to what were 
irreverently called the “ pious clauses,” he seemed to 
think that it was necessary to speak apologetically of 
the proposed measure, and expedient to hurry over the 
ground with all possible despatch. 

“ Another resolution,” he said, “ which he should 
“ propose to the House, Avould be on the subject of He- 
“ ligion. He was aware that it was miwise to encroach 
“ on the subject of religion gcmerally, and that this, 
“ under the chcumstances of our Government in India, 
“ was a most delicate question. But there was one 
“ regulation on the subject necessary, even for the sake 
“ of decency. The Comj)any entrusted with the supreme 
“ Government, in this as in other matters, had per- 
“ mitted the free exercise of religion at their settlc- 
“ ments ; but there was no sort of religious control, and 
“ the members of the Church of England could not re- 
“ ceive the benefits of those parts of their religion, to 
“ wliich the Episcopalian functions were ncccssaiy, — for 
“ example, the ceremony of Confirmation. lie hoped 
“ that the House did not think he was coming out with 
“ a great ecclesiastical establishment, for it would only 
“ amount to one bishop and three archdeacons, to su- 
“ perintend the chaplains of tlic ditferent settlements. 
“ The Company, he hoped, would not think it an en- 
" croachment on their rights, that wliile British subjects 
“ in India were governed by British laws, they should 
“ be permitted to exercise their national religion.” 

The Besolutions, as I have said, were stated to the 
House on the 22nd of March, but it was not until the 
17th of June* that the twelfth clause, “ That it is the 

* There had been some intermediate in favour of the “ pious clauses.” It 
discussions, in which the two Charles must have been a fine thing to see the 
Grants, father and son, had taken lead- two fighting side by side on the floor of 
ing parts. The younger, on the 31st the House of Commons, 
of March, had made a brilliant speech 
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“ opinion of tliis Committee, that it is expedient that 
“ the Church establishment in the British territories 
“ should he placed under the superintendence of a 
“ bishop and three archdeacons, and that adequate 
“ provision should he made, from the territorial reve- 
“ nues of India, for tlieir maintenance,” came formally 
under discussion. It passed without a division. Tlie 
Missionaiy clause came next. That was the field on 
w'liich the great battle was to he fought between the 
Christian and the Philo-IIindoo parties. The r(^solution, 
cautiouslv worded, so as to contain no direct mention 
of missionaries and Christianity, was ; That it is the 
“ opinion of this Committee, that it is the duty of this 
“ country to promote the interest and happiness of the 
“ natwe inhabitants of the British dominions in India, 
“ and that such measures ought to he adopted as may 
“ tend to the introduction among them of useful know- 
“ lodge, and of religious and moral improvement. That 
“ in the furtherance of the above objects, suflicient 
“ facilities shall be afforded by Law , to p(}rsons desirous 
“ of going to, and remaining in, India, for the pur- 
“ pose of accomplishing those benevolent designs.” A 
special day, the 22nd of June, was fixed for the discus- 
sion. Wilberforce, wdio tw'cnty years before had fought 
the battle of Christianity ahnost singie-handed, and 
who now took intense interest in the gi-eat struggle, 
had girded himself for the conffict, and gone down to 
the House with quite an encyclopaedia of authorities in 
support of his favorite opinions. His w'hole heart was 
in the encounter. He spoke long and well, tossing 
about the testimonies of the learned wdth a prodigality 
that was quite overwhelmiug. He quoted the opinions 
of all the Govemors-General, one after the other, to 
show that the people of India were the most abandoned 
people on the face of the earth. He quoted the his- 
torians; he quoted the missionaries; he quoted the 

2 T 2 
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civil servants of the Company. lie quoted Orme, 
Verelst, Scrafton, Bolts, Malcolm, Grant, Mackintosh, 
Colehrooke, Kerr, Marshman, Carey, Ward, and an 
infinite number of official reports. He piled up au- 
thority upon authority to demonstrate the claims of 
this unliappy and most benighted people, upon the 
Christian sympathies of the British nation. It was a 
noble piece of special pleading, not exempt from exag- 
geration — that exaggeration, which is perhaps seldom 
absent from the addresses of a man very full of his 
subject, very earnest and energetic, thoroughly con- 
vinced in his OAvn mind, and intensely eager to bring 
conviction to the minds of others. The grandeur of its 
aims, the high character and pure sincerity of the 
speaker, imparted a dignity and a purity to the address 
which it was impossible not to venerate. It made an 
impression upon the House ; it made an impression 
out of the House ; it made an impression throughout 
the country. Carefully corrected by the speaker, the 
speech was published by Hatchard, and found its way 
into extensive circulation. Its course was one of not 
imohstructed success. The Bcsolution was carried that 
night by a majority of 89 to 8C ; hut, after a day or 
two, the question was re-opened in another stage of the 
business. On the 28th, the elder Grant made a long 
and able speech in defence of the Company. Mr. 
Lusliington followed, with a reply to Mr. Wilberforcc, 
and a defence of the Hindoos, to be answered by stout 
William Smith, who, with Mr. Stephen, in more than 
one good battle on the side of Cliristianity, had fought 
as the lieutenants of Mr. Wilberforce. On the 1st of 
July, the discussion was again resumed, and a very 
remarkable speech, on the wrong side of the question, 
was delivered by Mr. Charles Marsh, a gentleman who 
had formerly been a member of the legal profession at 
Madras. It created a strong sensation in the House, 
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but not an abiding one. His bearers admired the 
eloquence of the speaker, but were not convinced by 
liis arguments. The address, which he delivered on 
the 1st of July, 1813 — an elaborate protest against 
Christian liberty in India — even now that a second 
Charter has nearly expired since it Vas reported, can- 
not be read witliout the strongest feelings of regret, 
that such fine talents were turned to such bad ac- 
count.* 

This speech called forth a rejoinder from Wilber- 
force, distinguished by no common ability. Southey 
had ransacked his maiwellous common-place book to 
su])ply illustrations, drawn from Portuguese history, 
of the little danger, that attends interference with the 
customs of tlic people of India. And now the speaker, 
thus fortified by the erudition of the newly-appointed 
laureate, cited Albuquerque nith good effect ; entered 
into an elaborate explanation of the causes of the 
massacre of Vellore (an event which Mr. Marsh had of 
course emphatically d^vclt upon, for it was the stock 
in trade of his party) ; spoke of the suppression of 
female infanticide by Jonathan Duncan and Colonel 
M’^alker, and of the Saugor sacrifices by Lord lYelles- 
ley ; rebuked Mr. Marsh for speaking of the Mission- 
aries as Anabaptists and fanatics ; and compared the 
present contest with the great struggle, in which he 
and his friends had so long been engaged, for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. He was followed by Mr. 

* There was little or nothin" in this to the still mysterious «at!iiir of the 
address that had not hecii said before; alleged attack upon the Duke of Cum- 
but Mr. Marsh assuredly said it better borlaiid by his valet, Sellis — two iii- 
Ihan it had been said before, lie said, cidents which were then exciting the 
indeed, everything that could be said public mind— told with something of 
iilion the subject; and he said it ex- novel effect on the House, and must be 
tremely well. A dexterous allusion to regarded as an original illustration of 
the murder at Blackheath of Mr, and the superior virtue of the native ser- 
Mrs. Bonar by their footman, Nichol- vants, who sleep at the doors of Anglo- 
son, which was to the year 1813 , what Indian residents.”— in the Cul- 
the Maiming murder was to 1849 ; and cuiia Review.'] 
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Forlies, Mr. "William Smith, and other speakers, among 
whom was Whitbread, who spoke out manfully in 
faA^or of the Hesolution. “ I am charmed with Whit- 
bread,” wrote Buchanan to a friend, a few days after- 
wards, “ when he sounds the right note.” The House 
divided ; and there were .fiftv-four votes for the clause, 
and thirty-two against it. A hundred members could 
not be induced to sit out this important debate. Five 
hundred had divided a few Aveeks before on the Homan 
Catholic Belief BUI. In the House of Lords thelleso- 
lution passed uitlioiit a division. 

And so the victory was gained. I must briefly speak 
of its results. On the 28th of’ November, 1814, the first 
Indian bishop ascended the ste])s of one of the ghats of 
Calcutta. His landing, in his own words, “ Avas Avitliout 
any eclat, for fear of alarming the jirejudices of the na- 
tives.” On Christmas-day he preached liis first sermon, 
before a congregation of 1300 persons, and administered 
the sacrament to ICO communicants, including the judges 
and the members of council. “The day,” he Avrote to 
his friends in England, “Avill long Ije remembered in 
Calcutta.” 

And so commenced the episcopal period of Christianity 
in India. There was no commotion — no excitement at 
its dawn. Offended Hindooism did not start up in arms; 
nor indignant Mahoraedanism raise a war-cry of death 
to the infidel. English gentlemen asked each other, on 
the course, or at the dinner-table, if they had seen the 
bishop ; and officious native sircars pressed their services 
upon the “ Lord Padre Sahib.” But the heart of Hindoo 
society beat calmly as Avas its wont. Brahmanism stood 
not aghast at the sight of the lawn sleeves of the bishop; 
he preached in the Christian temple on the Christian’s 
bara din; and that night the Europeans in Calcutta 
slept securely in their beds — securely next morning they 
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went forth to their accustomed work. There was not a 
massacre; there was not a rebellion. Chowringhee was 
not in a blaze; the waters of the “Lall Diggy” did not 
run crimson with Christian blood. The merchant took 
his place at his desk; the public servant entered his 
office; and the native underlings salaraed meekly and 
reverentially as ever- In the Fort, the English captain 
faced his natives com])any; and the sep(jy, whatever his 
caste, responded to the well-known word of command, 
with tlio ready discipline he had learned under the old 
charter. Everything went on according to wonted custom, 
in spite of the bislio]!, and liis lawn sleeves, and his sermon 
on Christ mas-day. N(j one looked differently; no one 
felt differently; and it ixadly seemed probable, after all, 
that British dominion in the East would survive the epis- 
copal blow. 

The truth is, that such of the natives — the better edu- 
cated and more intelligent few — as really thought any- 
thing about the matter, thought the better of us for 
evincing this outward I'cspect for our religion, and have 
thought the better of us and our faith ever since. All 
that was written and spoken, of old, about alarming 
the Hindoos, and weakening our hold of India; all the 
ominous allusions to the A'ellore massacre, and anticipa- 
tions of new catastrophes of the same class, now appeared 
in their true light, and were valued at their proper worth. 
]N[r. Buchanan’s “ sanguinary doctrines,” as Mr. Twining 
ludicrously called them, iu one of his pamphlets, had 
now been fully reduced to practice ; and yet not a drop 
of blood had been shed — ^not a blow struck — not a 
menace uttered — not a symptom of disquiet had evinced 
itself Our empire in India was then “not worth a 
year’s purchase ;” and yet noiv for forty years has it sur- 
vived that first awful episcopal sermon on Christina s-day.* 

Bengal had become accustomed to the great episcopal 

* Author in the Calcutta Beview. 
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danger wlieii the Ihsliop prepared to set out on a visitation 
tour, and threw Madras into a paroxysm of alarm. The 
Coast authorities had not forgotten the Vellore massacre. 
Visions of blood were still floating before their eyes. 
It seemed to them that the visit of the bishop to the 
south would be the signal for another rising, more 
grievous than the last, as Hindoos and Mahomedans 
might for once bo banded togetlier. But the further 
he proceeded the more apparent it became tliat the 
natives regarded his approach 'without a feeling of alarm, 
and his pi’esence without a sentiment of aversion. 
Native princes received the Cliristian bishop with re- 
verence, and embraced him with affection. Native 
priests came out from tludr tomjfles to wehiome him, 
and implored his assistance in their behalf. He visited 
the great pagodas of Chillumbrum; where the Brah- 
mins pressed forward to gaze at tlie chief-j)riest of the 
Feringhees. They showed him all tluj noticeable things 
of their temple, and, instead of antitapating that he had 
come to demolish it, asked for a little money for its 
repair. Elsewhere the same feeling prevailed. A de- 
putation of Brahmins from the Tinnivcflly Pagodas 
visited the bishoj) at Palaincottah. They came respect- 
fully to the Lord Padre to seek his sympathy and 
assistance as a brother hierarch. They were, they said, 
in a miserable state of depression. Their church-lands, 
after paying the Government demands, yielded so little 
that the priests were in danger of starving. Could not 
the head of the Christian Church, they meekly suggested, 
intercede in their behalf, and induce Government to 
bettor their position ? 

From that time it became apparent that any amount of 
Church establishment that the British Legislature could 
be induced to sanction would never alarm or irritate the 
natives. The establishment in Middleton’s time was 
miserably small. “ The total number of clergy, both 
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civil and military,” says Mr. Le Bas, in liis life of Bishop 
Middleton, “ did not, there is reason to believe, in 1814, 
exceed thirty-two in the proportion of fifteen lor Bengal, 
twelve for Madras, and five for Bombay. This number, 
small as it was, was subject to continual reduction, by 
illness, death, necessary absence, or return to England ; 
such, for instance, was the amount of these casualties at 
Boinbay, on the arrival of Archdeacon Barnes, in 1814, 
that he found at that Presidency only one efficient clergy- 
man.” A more recent writer on the state of the Angli- 
can Church in India, Mr. Whitehead, says that this 
computation is too high, and makes a corrected state- 
ment on the authority of Mr. Abbott, the Ecclesiastical 
Eegister: — “On the anival of Bishop Middleton, m 
1814, he found effective resident chaplains in Bengal, 
eight; in Madras, five or six; and in Bombay, one. 
Missionaries under episcopal jurisdiction, or licensed by 
the bishop, there were none. India then possessed fifteen 
parochial clergy.” From that period, liowevcr, the 
Anglican Church has progressively increased in extent 
and importance. Under the Act of 1833, the bishop 
and the three archdeacons, whom Lord Castlereagh had 
apologetically introduced to the notice of the House, 
greAV into three bishops and three archdeacons. 

Madras and Bombay were raised to the dignity of 
episcopal sees; and with this increase of ecclesiastical 
supervision there was also an increase of ordinary eccle- 
siastical agency. The establishment had gradually grown 
under the Charter of 1813 ; but there has been greater 
growth since its close. In 1832-33 there were on the 
establishment of the Bengal Presidency thirty-seven 
chaplains; in 1850-51 there were sixty -one. Under the 
Madras Government there were, in 1832-33, twenty-three 
chaplains ; in 1850-51 there were twenty-nme. Attached 
to Bombay, in 1832-33, there were fifteen chaplains; 
in 1850-51 there were twenty -three. The total cost 
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of these establishments was, in 1832-33, 96,000?.; in 
1850-51 it had risen to 112,000?. 

But far more important than this extension of the 
Church establishment, was the removal of the great 
barrier which had hitherto restrained the tide of mis- 
sionary labor from flowing freely into India — almost, it 
may be said, from flowing there at all. It is curious in 
these days, when Gliristian missionaries cover the country 
by hundreds, to tJiink of the dismay which the efforts of 
missionary units excited in the minds of the members of 
Lord Minto’s Government, and the efforts which were 
made to control these dangerous excesses. Materials 

o 

are not wanting for a vivid picture of the alarm which 
the mild efforts of the Serampore missionaries excited in 
the Council Chamber of Calcutta; but it hardly comes 
'within the scope of this work to enter into such details. 
I would merely speak of the ascertained results of the 
labors of Wilberforce, Charles Grant, and their Christian 
comrades, which emancipated the Gospel throughout our 
British possessions in the East. A vast impulse was 
necessarily given to Christian missions by the “pious 
clauses” of the Charter Act of 1813, and all through the 
twenty years of its operation the magnitude of our mis- 
sionary works steadily increased, and the results of mis- 
sionary labor were more apparent. But in this, as in 
every other great field of operation, it is since the passing 
of the Act under which India is now governed that the 
greatest strides forward have been made. In 1830 there 
I were 10 missionary societies at work in India; in 1850 
j there were 22. In 1830 there were 106 missionary 
I stations; in 1850 there were 260. In 1830 there were 
I 147 missionaries in the field; in 1850 there were 403. 

I Such has been the progress made in the twenty years 
! between 1830 and 1850.* 

I * These missionary statistics are dia,” originally contributed by the Rev. 
taken from an elaborate paper, entitled Mr. Mullins, in the Calcutta Review, 
“ Kesults of Missionary Labors in In- and subsequently published in a sepa- 
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The effect of this increased agency may, in some mea- 
sure, be gathered from the following statistical paper, 
laid before the Missionary Conference in Calcutta a few 
years ago. It showed, that in Lower Bengal, exclusive 
of Kishnaghur, the accessions of native converts to the 
Cliristian Church had been made thus : 


From 1793 to 1802 . 


. 

• 

. 27 

„ 1803 to 1812 . 

. 



. 161 

„ 1813 to 1822 . 

. 

. 


. 403 

„ 1823 to 1832 . 

. 

• 


. G75 

„ 1833 to 1842 . 

. 

. 


. 1045 

„ 1843 and 1844 (two years) 


. 48.5* 


I have no doubt that there arc many readers who will 
be glad to see, in one comprehensive view, tlie statistics 
of Protestant mission in India, as existing at the present 
time; : 



Mission- 

aries. 

Native 

Preachers. 

Churches. 

Members. 

Christians. 

111 Bengal, Orissa, and 






Assam 

101 

135 

71 

3,416 

14,401 

In the N. W. Provinces 
In the Madras Presi- 

58 

39 

21 

608 

1,828 

dency 

In the Bombay Presi- 

164 

308 

162 

10,464 

74,512 

1 

dency 

37 

11 

12 

223 

1 554 

In Ceylon . 

43 

53 

43 

2,645 

i 1 1,859 

Total 

403 

551 

1 309 

17,356 

i 103,154 


It will 1)0 gathered from this statement, that under 
the Presidency of Madras, which docs not in respect of 
secular affairs exhibit very encouraging signs of progress, 
missionary labor has hitlierto made the greatest impres- 
sion, f But it is probable that the progTcssive results are 
more satisfactory in Bengal. 


rate fonii. I am told that these statis- 
tics have been most rigorously tested, 
and that their accuracy has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated. 

Mullins. 

t Tho causes of this are well ex- 
plained by Mr. Mullins in the paper 
which I quoted above : “By far the 
greatest progress has been made in 
South India, in the provinces of Tin- 
nevellcy and Travancore. Missionary 
work has long been carried on in these 
districts, and the people are far more 


open to the Gospel than other Hindoos. 
In Travancore there is a native Go- 
vernment, and the Brahmins are both 
numerous and powerful. But the ma- 
jority of the people, both there and in 
Tiniievelly, are not Hindoos like those 
in Northern India. They are Shanars, 
a large body devoted especially to the 
cultivation of the palm-tree: and, whe- 
ther immigrants, or a portion of the 
aborigines of the land, who have been 
enslaved by Brahmin conquerors, they 
still retain their original customs. They 
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The mimber of missionaries, mission stations, churclies, 
and converts, entered under the Bombay head, is com- 
paratively small — comparatively with the agency at work 
under the other presidencies — ^but comparatively with 
the past, how great. In 1847, on his departure from 
Western India, Mr. Fyvie, an American missionary at 
Surat, spoke thus of the changes which he had lived to 
witness in Bombay: 

“ Persons arriving at Bombay now visit it under different cir- 
cumstances from what it was twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
When I landed on your shores, there was only one church in Bom- 
bay, and one service on the Lord’s Day, very thinly attended in- 
deed. There arc now six places of public worship on this island for 
divine service in English, and a seventh is now building. Thirty 
or thirty-five years ago, evangelical preaching was, I fear, but 
little known on this island ; but now the case is happily very 


are all devil- worshippers, and worship 
the objects of their fear with horrible 
ceremonies and disgusting dances. 
They continually add to the number 
of their devils : and singularly enough 
in one district, an Englishman teas wor- 
shipped as such, for many years. The 
offerings presented on his tomb, were 
spirits and ciga?'s! The Shanars arc 
said to be ‘ the least intellectual people 
found in India.* Their long servitude 
and oppression have debased them to a 
very low level : and, though a few are 
found to possess considerable ability, 
the majority arc marked by apathy, 
indifference, ignorance, and vice, and 
are unable to carry out a process of 
thought for any length of time. I'heir 
social bonds, such as those of i)arents 
to children, are feeble ; and their social 
amusements few. But withal they arc 
a docile and pliant people, and decidedly 
willing to improve. The causes, which 
led to such a rapid progress of 
Christianity among them, are readily 
discernible. Their religion sat very 
lightly on them; their caste is low; the 
religion of Europeans, was, of course, 
looked upon with favor. In Travan- 
core a special reason existed. Many 
years ago. General Munro procured an 
order from the Rani, that Christians 
should be exempted from work on their 
sabbath, and from employment in the 
Hindoo festivals. These circumstances 
have contributed much towards the 


easy passage of so many converts from 
Heathenism to Christianity. The whole 
iiuml)cr, now under instruction, we 
reckon to be 52,000. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that they are all 
true Christians. None knotv this better, 
or have spoken it more plainly, than the 
missionaries, wdio instruct them. Yet 
had they only given up their abominable 
devil-worship, a great thing would have 
been accomidished. But they have 
done more. They have placed them- 
selves under an evangelical ministry ; 
they regularly attend public worship : 
more than 1 7,000 children and young 
people are daily instructed in Christian 
schools, some of whom aro being edu- 
cated as teachers, and others as preach- 
ers to their countrymen. Best of all, 
a goodly number have exhibited in 
their lives the fruits of conversion to 
God. A great improvement has taken 
place in this numerous body of Chris- 
tian natives ; a great desire is evinced 
for increased instruction; family prayer 
is not uncommon ; the i)ublic services 
are well attended ; and a large sum in 
the aggregate is annually contributed 
for Christian books and for the poor. 
The whole Shanar population, 120,000 
in number, is open to missionaries ; and, 
if societies are faithful, and mission- 
aries faithful, we may hope, in two or 
three generations, to see the whole of 
the southern provinces of India en- 
tirely Christianised.” 
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different, and has long been so. Less than thirty-five years ago, 
there were no Educational, Bible, Tract, or Missionary Societies 
hcrc> Is not the case now very dificrent? Then one hardly 
knew where to look for a decidedly pious person, for the worship of 
God in families, and prayer-meetings in public. In how many 
pious families, in this place and at other stations, is the voice of 
prayer and praise presented to God, morning and evening, at tlie 
family altar : while weekly prayer-meetings are also numerous. 
In viewing all that has been done among our countrymen, have 
we no cause to say, ‘ What hath God wrouglit !’ 

‘^Thirty years ago, if any native had wished to become ac- 
quainted witli Christianity, there was then no Bible, Tract, or 
Cliristian book in Mahrathi or Gujuratt, to put into his hand. 
During the last twenty-five years, however, the Bible has been 
translated and printed in both these languages, so that the people 
can now read in their own tongues the wonderful works of God. 
Tracts, discourses, prayers, and catechisms, have been prepared 
and widely circulated, and arc read by thousands throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Some of the heathen at the 
different missionary stations have believed tlie Gospel report ; 
others, an increasing number, are convinced of the truth of 
Christianity, but have not yet sufficient moral courage to put on 
Christ, and to forsake all for his name : some of the converts 
have become preachers of the Gospel. When I arrived in India, 
the American brethren, Messrs. Hall and Newell, were laboring 
amidst many discouragements to establish their first native school. 
Now there are numerous schools at all the different missionary 
stations ; and they might be greatly increased. When I arrived, 
with the exception of the two American bretliren mentioned, 
there were no missionaries in the whole of Western India. Since 
that time, the great Lord of the harvest has thrust forth many 
laborers from Great Britain and Ireland, America, and the 
Continent of Europe. Let us bless God for this : and pray that 
they may be upheld, directed, comforted, and sanctified, and 
their labors greatly blessed. No doubt, but in due time, they 
or their successors shall reap largely, if they faint not.” 

In the whole history of Indian progress there is 
nothing that cheers tlie heart more than the progress of 
morality and religion among our own people. It was 
said of old that wc must begin there — ^that we must 
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first convert ourselves, and then think of {converting the 
people of India. It is certain that the English, in our 
Eastern settlement, arc not now open to the old re- 
proach, “ Ohristian-nian — Devil-man.” As to the con- 
version of the heathen, it is equally certain that our 
people have labored diligently for it — that tliccy have 
done much, and sufiered much, in the good cause — and 
that the results, as far as the human eye can discern 
them, liave well repaid all this toil. What the amount 
of real conversion may be, humanity canmjt determine ; 
it can only speak of the palpable results. I have noAV 
before me, from the pen of one who speaks of what he 
has seen,* some account of the eucouragmg mdications 
of a change coming, or come: 

“ Temples are being allowed, to a great extent, to fall into decay, 
while the number of new ones erected is by no means large. In 
those parts Avhere missions liave been carrictl on most extensively, 
a considerable falling olF in the attendance at the great festivals 
is distinctly observable. The swinging festival, for instance, in 
Lower Bengal is very different from -what it used to be. The 
number of idols sold at festivals is greatly diminished, and the 
offerings at the great temples arc of far less value than they once 
were. A great change has , taken place in the views and in the 
spirit of the people at large. Formerly they knew nothing of 
what true religion really is; but they have been enlightened on 
the nature of moral obligation, the duty of love to God, of love 
to men, and the nature and evil of sin. Missions have gone far, 
during the last fifty years, in developing a conscience amongst 
the natives, in whom it was in a deadly sleep. Is not this alone 
a great result ? The Hindoos, too, have begun to lay aside some 
of their old notions. The Brahmins are no longer so highly 
honored ; the clever Sudras thrust them aside from place and 
power without scruple ; by far the greater increase of wealth and 
wisdom has been diffused among the latter. Thousands now ap- 
prove of female education; and, in the great cities, the ladies of 
numerous families are being privately taught. Even the re- 
marriage of widows is discussed by the native papers, and its 


* Mr. Mullins. 
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advantages fully acknowledged. A numerous body is coming 
forward in society, possessing far more enlightened notions than 
their fiithers did ; a body of men, who put little faith in the 
Shastras, and look upon the old pandits and teachers as ignorant 
bigots. The great contrast between these two parties shows how 
great a step has been made in the process of public enlightenment. 
The spirit, in which Bible truth is heard, has also greatly im- 
proved. Formerly, when a missionary preached, he was com- 
pelled to enter into disagreeable and apparently useless contro- 
versies ; the same objections were brought forward again and 
again ; and the discussion was frequently closed, with tlie prac- 
tical application of broken pots, sand, dirt, and cries of ‘ Hari 
boir But now, in all the older missionary stations and even 
beyond them, discussions seldom occur. The people come to the 
chapels, and often listen to tlie end: frequently acknoAvlcdging 
aloud the truth of what is said. What is even more singular is, 
that small companies have been found in various parts of the 
country, who liave gathered a little collection of Christian books, 
and meet together to read and study them. These facts are full 
of encouragement from the proofs they furnish, that the word of 
God, though hidden, is not lost; but that, like good seed, it will 
spring up and put forlli, first the blade, tlien the car, after that 
the full corn in the ear. Only let this word, so extensively 
known, be applied with power ‘by the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven,* and, at once, ^the little one will become a thou- 
sand, and the small one a great nation.* ** 

1 think tliat these signs arc most cheering. God only 
knows what tliey indicate. But this I know, and may 
say, that the inissionai’ies liave proved themselves worthy 
of the confidence reposed in them, and that they have 
seldom or never done anything to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, under which, without molestat ion from the State, 
and with much encouragement generally from the ser- 
vants of the State, they have conducted their peaceful 
operations. The improved relations, indeed, between 
the missionaries and the Government arc in themselves 
no small evidence of the better temper of the latter. 

I know that it may be said, as it often has been said, 
that the Indian Government still countenances much that 
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it knows to be wrong — much error, much superstition, 
much that every Christian man must desire to see rooted 
out of the laud. I am anxious to state the case with all fair- 
ness. It is not to be denied that the question, when it pre- 
sented itself for the solution of Christian administrators, 
was a very difficult one. The question was not whether 
Christianity was to be supported in India, and hea- 
thenism discouraged ; but how far, consistently Avith out- 
standing pledges and existing obbgations, Christianity 
could be supported and heathenism discouraged. Whe- 
ther those pledges were wisely given — those obligations 
wisely contracted — might have been another question; 
but it is of little use now. to discrxss it. There they wore 
in legible black and white, in substantive regulations, 
and there was now no ignoring them. It remained only 
for us to put tipon them the right ])ractical construction, 
and it was only in respect of this construction that any 
difference of opinion could have arisen among reasonable 
and well-infonned men. 

The practical observation of a solemn pledge, de- 
liberately given and distinctly' enunciated to the natives 
of India, was plainly and unmistakeably incumbent upon 
us, and we should err if we neglected it by going in 
search of any more remote and speculative, perhaps un- 
attainable, good. But it is our duty, at the same tune, 
to be cautious of going beyond the pledge — of giving 
too litoral a construction to the words of the obligations 
which we have taken upon ourselves. I think that 
there was a tendency at one time to run into this ex- 
treme. At all events, the British-Indian Government, 
from year’s end to year’s end, has been growing less and 
less tenacious on the score of the over-strict observance 
of these old pledges, and has been gradually loosening 
its connexion with idolatry in the manner least cal- 
culated to excite alarm, or to occasion offence. There 
is a great difference between active participation in 
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evil, and simple toleration of it. The Regulations of 
1793 had promised the natives of India “to preserve to 
them the laws of the Shaster and the Koran,” and to 
“protect them in the free exercise of their religion.” 
But they had not pledged our Government to interfere in 
the internal management of their temples, the decoration 
of their idols, and the ordering of their religious pro- 
cessions. Little by little these errors were swept out of 
our administrative system. From the time when, in 
1809, Govennnent decreed that “ the superintendence 
of the idol of Juggernauth and its interior economy” 
should be thenceforth vested in the Rajah of Koordah, 
the chains which have bound us to the externalities of the 
false creeds of the country have gradually been loosened ; 
and now tliere is little left of a system which, in these 
days, fcAv Christians arc prepared to commend. It was 
partly, in a spirit of tenderness and compassion for the 
poor people whom avc had trodden down with the iron 
heel of conquest, partly from considerations of policy, 
that, at the outset of our career, as rulers, we had been 
more regardful for the honor of the Hindoo religion 
than for our oavu. But the error, founded as it Avas on 
Avhat Ave then believed to be a sense of justice, has 
given AAj^y to the increased regard Avhich the rulers of 
India entertain for the obligations of the religion they 
profess ; and, whilst on the one side they have learned to 
treat with courtesy and respect the briugers of glad 
tidings, Avhoni of old they cast out with reproach, they 
have ceased to cherish the abomiiiations against Avluch 
the good men whom they discarded were not suffered to 
do battle by themselves. 

It is fitting that a sketch of Indian Progress should be 
closed with a brief mention of these things. Never at 
any time has the Government of India evinced, by acts 
of practical beneficence, so kindly an interest in the wel- 
fare of the people, as within the last few years of its rule. 

2 u 
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It has bethought itself of better means of securing the 
allegiance of the people than by pampering their priests 
and decorating their idols. It has not only, in these 
latter days, loosened the chains which bound the rulers 
of the country to the idolatay, which from remote ages 
has been the curse of the people, but has loosened the 
chains which bound to it the Gentile worshipper himself. 
It has been well said that, “ as soon as a little fellow 
could be made to understand that the earth was 25,000 
miles round there was an end of the Shastre.” 

My labors draAv on to a close. In looking back at 
what I have written, I find that I have left unsaid much 
that I had comprehended in the original scheme of my 
work. But I think I have written enough to show" that 
the East India Company and their servants have not 
been unmindful of the great trust that has been re])Osed 
in them, and that their administration has been one of 
progressive improvement — improvement which is now ad- 
vancing with strides such as have never been made before. 
Never were the rulers of India so mindful as now of the 
duties and responsibilities which have devolved upon 
them, as guardians of the happiness of that immense sec- 
tion of the great human family, which Providence has 
so mysteriously committed to their care. The last twvmty 
years have witnessed more great cliangcs tending to in- 
crease the prosperity, the 'happiness, the civilisation of 
the people of India, than the antecedent two centuries of 
British connexion with the East. But the changes which 
have been consummated, and of which we are now wit- 
nessing the results, are small in proportion to those 
which we have originated, and of which the next cycle 
of twenty years will witness the completion. If tlie great 
administrative system, under which our Empire in India 
has been built up, remains fundamentally unchanged, 
those will be bright chapters of Indian progress which 
will grow beneath the pen of the historian of 1873. I 
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believe that under no other system would that Empire 
have risen to its present height — under no other system 
would it have survived the assaults of time and the 
shocks of circumstance. If India had been grievously 
misgoverned, we should not have been masters of it- 
now. 

An acute author of the present day has observed: 
“ The historian knows the end of many of the transac- 
tions he narrates. If he did not, how differently often 
he would narrate them. It ^vould be a most instructive 
thing to give a man the materials for the account of a 
gi'eat transaclion, stopping short at the end, and then see 
how different would be his accemnt from the ordinary 
ones.”* 1 have oflen thought, Avhen consulting the early 
records of the Company, how different woidd 1)0 my 
forecast of the issue of all these rude stniggk‘s of 
our English adventurers in the lime of the Stuarts, if I 
had addressed myself to the task of research in utter 
ignorance of more recent events — if, indeed, I had groped 
my way along paths of virgin inqAihy, making discove- 
rjes at every step, as in the pages of a new romance. 
But I think that the essayist has stopj)ed short at a point 
where his reflection Avas susceptible of a nmch more im- 
portant iipplication than that to Avdiich ho has directed 
it. It is from the diil'erence betAveen <Aur oAvn rough- 
hewing and the shaping of our ends by a highej’ ooAvert 
that the great lesson is to be learnt. The inequahty 
of the means to the end — the seemingly iiie- 
concilcable difference betAveen the magnitude c)f the 
effect and the pettiness of the cause — the utter unlike- 
lihood, prospectively, of such a sequence of events as, 
retrospectively, Ave know to have arisen — the entire con- 
fusion, indeed, of all the calculations of human Avisdom, 

♦ Friends in Council 

f Tliere’s a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them as we may. 

2u2 
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which ’wc so plainly discern when we look at such an 
event as the establishment of our Indian Empii’e in its 
inchoate fragmentary state, as with the eyes of a cotem- 
porary of Bacon or Clarendon — are so many finger-prints 
of the “ hand of God in history,” which he who would 
read the annals of the Com])any aright, should dwell 
upon with reverence and humility. 

In the inscrutable manner in which, whilst the 
nationalities of the East and the West, were breaking* 
up ai’ound us. Providence preserved that litth* party of 
London merchants to w*ork out its gre;it designs, is to 
be found the key-note of Anglo-Indian history. It 
was not for any petty ends that this great miracle was 
wrought in our behalf. It was not for any petty ends 
that principality after principality was surrendered into 
our hands, and the will of the Company became law* from 
the banks of the Indus to the banks of Irraw%addy. It 
wns that the great Christian nation, thus mvsteriouslv 
selected, should achieve great things in the East, and 
finally wmrk out the scheme of India’s emancipation. 
How we are now'^ fulfdling our mission, I have in some 
sort endeavoured to show\ Physically* and morally 
— ^materially and intellectually, we arc impressing our- 
selves abidingly on the country and on tlic peojilc. I 
hope that I have shown that the English in India 
have not sat dowm idly under the weight of their 
responsibilities and fallen asleep in the shade, Avhilst 
they ought to have been bearing the burden and heat 
of the day in strenous efforts for the elevation of a 
long-oppressed fallen race. . 

* I feel that I ought, as, indeed, I will, doubtless, do much to invigorate 
intended, in this work, to have said the people; but, perhaps, the sanatory 
something of the efforts that have been measures, initiated by Mr. J. K. Mar- 
made in India to improve the phjsique tin in the capital, and radiating thence 
of the people, by means of great sana- into all parts of the country, will still 
tory measures. It is hard to say to more extensively affect the character of 
what extent the intellectual and moral the people. In the regeneration of the 
character of the natives of India is people of India, this will not be one of 
influenced by these causes. The diffu- the least eftective agents. 
sion1)f the medical science of the West 
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I believe that our Indian Empire is the admiration 
and the envy of the European world. There is not a 
foreign state that does not wonder at the marvellous suc- 
cess which has attended, not only the progress of our 
arras, but the progress of our administration. Franco, 
under the burden and the trouble of a new Empire in 
Algeria, seeks counsel from the East India Company as 
to the true mode of goveniing Mahomedan subjects.* 
Austria looks on with respectful wonder, gravely con- 
fessing a right understanding of all the elements of our 
national grandeur, except our marvellous Empire in the 
East.f Prussia sends forth her princes to see the great 
marvel for themselves, and to tell on their return how 
we conquer kingdoms and how we retain them, 
Russia, with ill-disguised chagrin, tries to believe the 
falsehoods of our enemies, and yi'it knows in her inmost 
heart wdiat is the wisd(,)m and beneficence of our rule. J 
The marvel and the mystery are more patent to stranger 
eyes than to our own.§ AVe think too little of the 


♦ This, I believe, was in 1847. 

f The Duke of Newcastle stated, in 
jApeech delivered at Hailey burv in the 
summer of 1852, that travelling, in the 
Austrian Tyrol, he fell in with a very 
intelligent Austrian general, who, in 
tlic course of a conversation on onr 
jiational resources, said that lie could 
understand all the elements of our 
greatness, except our Anglo - Indian 
Empire, and that he could not under- 
stand. The vast amount of administra- 
tive wisdom, which the good govern- 
ment of such an Empire demanded, 
baffled his comprehension. 

J I am told that De Warren’s UIndc 
Anghise is a text-book with theKussian 
officers on the Eastern frontier. What 
are their real ideas of the duties of 
Christian states may, perhaps, he 
gathered from the fact that Prince 
Saltikoff told an English officer, wlio 
liad been exerting himself to bring about 
the suppression of Suttee in Kajpootana, 
that he thought it a pity to suppress 
anything so romantic, for that in pro- 
portion as such customs as these were 
abolished the people of India would 
cease to be interesting. 


§ Hear the evidence of another na- 
tion. Italy, through Sisinondi, says : — 
‘‘Such as they are, however, the English 
are still the best masters tliat India has 
ever had. Wherever in this vast conti- 
nent their dominion is direct, it is a 
real benefit. They have re-established 
security and justice; they have given 
the peoi)lc a feeling of duration, and of 
something to look forward to; and ex- 
actly because they keep themselves 
apart, because they do not wdsh to 
direct every thing, to change everything, 
they have permitted Indian civilisation 
under them to resume its natural pro- 
gress. Agriculture is flourishing; the 
arts arc cultivated with ease; jiopula- 
tion and riches begin to increase ; in- 
telligence makes some progress; and 
European opinions engraft themselves 
naturally and gently on the old ideas of 
India; in short, the conquered people 
have learnt to defend the foreign rule; 
the native army is formidable, and there 
is little probability that if the road to 
India were opened to the Kiissians, they 
could sustain a struggle against the 
English.” 
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mighty Providence which out of a petty mercantile ad- 
venture has evolved the grandest fact recorded in the 
History of the World. 

We should never close our eyes against the great 
truth of this mysterious interference. It should enter 
largely into all our thoughts of the practicalities of In- 
dian administration. The face of God has never yet 
been turned away from us save when wo have done 
manifestly wrong. Often, in the weakness of our faith, 
we have doubted and hesitated ; we have given our- 
selves up to petty sliifts and temporary expedients, only 
to find that the very essence of political wisdom is to 
dare to do right. When that large-minded director of 
the Company, Charles Grant, declared that “if from 
unworthy fears we should disavow our religion, he should 
fear that the Great Author of that religion would be 
provoked to withdraw his protection there from us,”* 
he uttered sentiments which, forty years ago, were 
declared to be those only of an amiable fanatic. But 
what was once believed to be the wild mouthing of en- 
thusiasm, is now looked upon as the language of calqj 
and authoritative reason. Since our Indian statesmen 
and soldiers began to take more solemn views of their 
duties as Christian men, and the Directors of the Com- 
pany have recognised more (dearly and more gratefully 
the wonderful interposition of Providence in their behalf, 
they have achieved an amount of practical success such as 
never attended their efforts, when they suffered manifold 
idle fears and vain vaticinations to arrest the stream of 
Indian Progress. 


♦ Ante, p. 638* 
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(A) 

THE SALT DUTIES. 


[From the Statistical Papers relating to India^ prepared at the India House.l 

BENGAL. 

The supply of salt in Bengal is provided partly by manufac- 
ture, conducted on account of the Government,* partly by impor- 
tation, and in one instance! by private manufacture, under 
a system #f excise. TJie dutyj on all imported salt is two and a 
half rupees per maund of 82lbs., or about three farthings per lb. 
Tlie same rate of duty is levied as excise on salt manufactured by 
private individuals; and the Government salt may be purchased at 
all times in quantities of not less tlian 50 maunds, at a fixed j)ricc, 
which is composed of the cost price, with the addition of two and 
a half rupees per maund, or three farthings per lb. The average 
cost price of production § is about 80 rupees per 100 maunds, or a 
trifle below one farthing per lb., thus making the Government 
selling price under a penny per lb. The supply of salt is no 
longer a monopoly; its manufacture and sale have not been relin- 
quished by Government, but individuals participate in its provi- 
sion, both by importation and manufacture, under a combined 
system of customs and excise. 

The system of Jixed prices and open wai^ehouses commenced in 

* The manufacture is carried on, not f Mr. Prinsep’s ealt-workB at Nar- 
by hired labour on the part of the Go- rainpore. 

vcrnincnt, but by a system of pecuniary % The duty is levied at the time of 
advances ; the parties receiving tliem the clearance of the salt from the 
being bound to deliver, at a fixed price, bonded warehouses, 
all the salt manufactured, rrobably § The salt agencies are located along 
100,000 laborers (called Molunghees) the head of the Bay of Bengal, viz. at 
are engaged in the manufacture in the Hidgelee, Tunilook, Chittagong, Ar- 
Sttuderbunds. racan, Cuttack, Balasore, Khoredab. 
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1836-37, when the previous system of fixed qualities and periodical 
sales was abolished.* 


Maxinds of 82 lbs. 

During the seven years commencing with 1837-38 and ending 
with 1843-44, the duty on salt was 3rs. 4a. per niaund. The 
annual averagef quantity of salt sold and imported during 
that period was 4,627,030 


In November, 1844, the duty was reduced to 3rs. per maiind, and 
the annual average sale increased to 


4,966,917 


In April, 1847, the duty was further reduced to 2rs. 12a. per 
maund, and tlio annual sale increased to 5,452,909 


In April, 1 849, the duty was again subjected to reduction, when it 
was fixed for five years at its present rate of 2rs. 8:i. i)er maund. 


It will thus be seen that in the five years above adverted to. the 
reduction effected in the salt-tax amounted to nearly 25 per cent.; 
but it would appear that no further reduction can, for the present, 
be expected consistently with the maintenance of the revenue, the 
last reduction in 1849 having led to no further increase of con- 
sumption. 

NORTIl-WESTKRN PROVINCES. 

The supply of salt to the North-Western Provinces is furnished 
partly from the lower provinces of Bengal, and partly from tlie 
Sambhur Salt Lake,:}: in Rajpootana, and other localities on the 
western side of India. The salt of Bengal having paid the excise 
or import duty of 2 rupees 8 a. per maund, passes frdft into the 
North-VVesten Provinces. The Sambhur and other salt, on cross- 
ing the north-western frontier customs line, is subjected to a duty 
of 2 rupees per maund, and to a further duty of half a riipec§ per 
maund on transmission to the eastward of Allahabad, thus coming 
into competition with the salt of Bengal under an equal duty of 
2 rupees 8 a. per maund. 


MADRAS. 

At Madras salt is manufactured on account of Government, and 


* As recommended by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1836. All the recommendations of 
that Committee have now been fully and 
fairly carried out, viz. — 

Ist. Open warehouses and fixed 
prices. 

2nd. Imported salt to be subjected to 
the same rate of duty as native manu- 
factured salt. 

3rd. TJie rate of duty to be fixed 
below the average of net profits for a 
series of ten years (such average hav- 
ing been calculated at 3 rupees per 
maund). 


f These averages are exclusive of 
the quantities disposed of by retail 
sales, which cannot be given with per- 
fect accuracy. 

J The Sambhur Lake belongs to the 
native States of Joudpore and Jyeporc. 

§ The Allahabad special duty was 
fixed by Act 14 of 1843 at one rupee 
per maund; but in 1847, and again in 
1849, when reduction of duty on Bengal 
salt < was effected, corresponding re- 
ductions were made in the Allalxabad 
duty. 
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sold for Internal consumption at one rupee per maund, or under 
one farthing per lb.* The duty on imported foreign salt was 
3 rupees per maund, but it has been recommended by the 
home authorities that the import duty should (as in Bengal) be 
equal only to tlie difference between the selling price and the cost 
of manufacture; the difference between the cost price and the price 
at which the salt is given out for consumption being the duty to 
be realised. 


BOMBAY. 

In Bombay the manufxcture of salt is carried on by individuals, 
but subject to an excise duty of twelve annas (I 5 . 6ri.) per maund, f 
a similar duty being imposed on imported salt. Salt exported 
from this presidency to Calcutta is subject to the above excise duty, 
but credit for that amount is given at Calcutta in the adjustment 
of the local duty. Facilities arc also aflbrded for the export of salt 
to Malabar, Travancore, Cochin, and otlier places. 


PUNJAB. 

The excise duty on salt at the Punjab salt mines has been fixed 
at 2 rupees per maund. 

English salt, it is said, may be laid down at Calcutta at 44s, 
per ton, or^ about 80 rs. per 100 maunds.J 

According to anotlier authorlty,§ 65 rs. per 100 maunds is the 
lowest possible rate at which the transaction could be effected. 
But salt from the Persian Gulf and other Arab States is laid down 
at Calcutta at 40 rs. per 1 00 maunds. It is therefore the high 
cost of producing Bengal salt (80 rs. per 100 maunds) which 
alone enables English salt to keep a footing in the Calcutta 
market. 

In Bengal salt is obtained by boiling the sea-xvater. 

In Bombay and Madras the process is that of solar evaporation. 

In tlic Punjab it is extracted in a pure state from the salt 
mines. 

The Sambhur Salt Lake, in Rajpootana, overfloAvs during the 
rains, and when the Avaters subside, a deep incrustation of salt is 
deposited on its shores for several miles round. 

♦ By Act 6 of 1844, sect. 43, the sell- 1837, at half a rupee per maund. It 
ing price of the Government salt was was subsequently increased to one rupee 
fixed at one and a half rupees per per maund by Act 16 of 1844, and re- 
maund. It has subsequently been re- duced to twelve annas, its present 
duced to one rupee, by order of the price, by order of the Court in the 
Court. same year. 

t The duty on salt on delivery from 1 Aylwyn on Salt Trade* 
salt-works was fixed, by Act 27 of § Calcutta Review, 
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Salt purchased at Calcutta at Id. per lb., the Government 
price, is sold at Benares (400 miles from Calcutta, where it comes 
into competition with the salt from Rajpootana) at 12 lbs. the 
rupee, or 2d. per lb. ; and, moreover, it is stated to be then con- 
siderably adulterated. The consumption of salt in India has been 
usually estimated* at 12 lbs. per head per annum; and assuming 
the wages of agricultural laborf at 3 rupees per . mensem 
Ghc rate now paid on the Calcutta and Bombay mail-road, and 
also to village watchmen), it would, at Calcutta, absorb the income 
of five days’ labor to provide the quantity required for a year. 
The salt duty thus operates as a tax of about 1^ per cent, upon* 
the laborer’s wages, if he have none but himself to provide for. 
If ho have a wife or children, the per-centagc will of course be 
increased by the amount of their consumption. It is to be ob- 
served, however, on the other side, that the wife and children 
would generally contribute something to the common fund by the 
earnings of their labor, and thus again reduce the pcr-ccntage. 

At Benares the purchase of the same quantity of salt (12 lbs.) 
would absorb ten days’ earnings, thus constituting a charge of 3 
per cent, on the laborer’s income. But for this additional charge 
the Government duty is in nowise accountable. The difference 
in price is occasioned by the cost of conveyance, profits of trade, 
wastage, &c., the ordinary charges of commerce.^ 

The pressure of the salt-tax on the laborer cannot be regarded 
as severe, inasmuch as it is the only way in which he contributes 
to the pecuniary necessities of the State ; in all other respects he 
is not necessarily subject to taxation. 

The preceding remarks apply to the Upper and Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal. In the territories of Madras and Bombay the 
duty on salt is only about one-third of that Avhich prevails in 
Bengal; but from other causes the mass of the people are believed 
to be in inferior circumstances to those of Bengal. In Madras they 
are still subject to various taxes (moturpha tax, duty on tobacco, 
&c.), ■which have been abolished elsewhere. 

A comparison of the amount of salt produced with the numbers 
of the population consuming it, will show that the estimate which 
assigns 12 lbs. as the ordinary annual consumption of an indi- 
vidual, is nearly in correspondence with fact. The quantity of 

♦ Report of Board of CustomSf Salt of carriages, but on the completion of 
and Opium: Calcutta^ 1*819. Also Co/- the railway now in progress this will be 
cuita Review, 1847. greatly reduced in the districts which it 

t In 1846, 2000 laborers were en- traverses. It is computed that the ex- 
gaged for employment on the Calcutta peiise of conveying a ton of merchandise 
and Bombay mail-road, at 3 rupees per will not exceed 2jd. per mile; conse- 
head per mensem, — See also Regulation quently salt may be carried from Cal- 
XX JL of IS16^ sect 4. cutta to Benares for one halfpenny 

J Of these the principal item is cost per lb. 
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salt sold wholesale and retail or imported was, in 1846-47, as 
under: 


Bengal 

North-Western Provinces 

Madras 

Maunds of 82lbs. 

4,587,720 

Bombay 



15,998,546 


82 


31,997,092 


127,988,368 


1,311, 880, 772lbs. 


If the entire population of British India be assumed at ninety- 
nine millions, whicli from the latest ollicial information may bo 
considered as about its actual extent, the above-mentioned quan- 
tity of salt would afford to each individual about 13 lbs., the ftxcts 
collected by statistical research tluis corroborating an estimate 
founded on observation of tlie habits of the people. 

The following table exhibits the quantity of salt imported into 
Calcutta from all countries, and also from England, for tlie last 
seven years 



Imported from all 
Countries. 

From England. 


Maunds. 

Maunds. 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

970,595 
1,581,968 
! 1,466,744 

1,615,084 
' 1,626,706 
2,126,848 

791 

502,616 

352,835 

752,998 

459,803 

624,673 

1849-50 

1850-51 (the hrst six months of) 

1,455,007 

672,092 


* Board of Customs^ Salt and Opium* 
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Statement exhibiting the Net Revenue derived from Salt, from 
all sources — viz., Government Sales, Excise on Private Manu- 
facture, and Customs Duty, from the year 1839-40. 


Year. 

Bengal. 

N.-W. Prov. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1839-40 ... 

1,61,94,188 

26,90,511 

33,82,422 

12,72,209 

2,35,39,330 

1840-41 ... 

1,63,80,084 

24,43,614 

30,21,805 

14,58,218 

2, ,33,03,721 

1841-42 ... 

1,57,50,967 

26,81,822 

33,61,806 

13,42,601 

2,31,37,196 

1842-43 ... 

1,64,33,412 

2.5,06,7.31 

32,10,959 

16,2.5,339 

2,36,70,441 

1843-44 ...1 

1,55,78,010 ! 

35,86,467 I 

1 37,35,644 i 

16,99,579 

2,45,99,700 

1844-45 ... 

1,60,42,730 

47,82,645 : 

37,81,369 ' 

18,47,502 

2,64,54,246 

1845-46 ...1 

1,49,09,021 

37,7.5,196 : 

40,34,020 ; 

21,01,109 

i 2, 48,19, .346 

1846-47 ...1 

1,62,79,725 

52,47,071 : 

39,84,188 ; 

17,77,565 

1 2,72,88,549 

1847-48 ... 

1,65,83,668 

48,26,209 

41,94,855 ; 

23,45,006 

i 2,79,49,738 

1848-49 ...! 

1,41,44,321 

4.5,6.5,642 

37,69,440 

21,06,855 

1 2,45,86,258 

1849-50 ...! 

1,61,07,384 

53,79,810 i 

38, .33, 312 

21,57,591 

1 2,74,78,097* 


[Having given above the Statistics of the Salt Duties, I append 
some remarks, written by a friend in India, on the social and 
moral aspects of the question. They appear to me to be as just 
as they are able.] 

Of all the great sources of Indian revenue not one has been so 
much assailed as the ‘^monopoly ” of Salt. It is here tliat the philan- 
thropist will find his most palpable object of censure, the partisan of 
free-trade his most vulnerable point of attack, and the advocate of 
the Company his least defensible position. Now it is conceded at 
once, that salt is as necessary a daily condiment to the Indian cul- 
tivator as it is to the English peasant: that in a country where 
sudden and mysterious attacks of disease are common, it has been 
thought essential to a healthy condition of the physical system : 
that in some parts of Bengal it may be manufactured at a trifling 
cost and with the slightest amount of labor by any one who will 
scrape together a few handfuls of earth, and yet that in those very 
localities, where It is most readily made, the transport of salt is 
only permitted under the most rigid observance of certain forms, 
and under the safeguard of authenticated passes, whilst the 
adulteration, the import, the manufacture or even connivance at 


Kupees. 

* Government Sales and Excise Duty 1,75,98,287 

Customs Duty on imx)ortation by sea 4.5,00,000 

On passing North-West Frontier customs line 53,79,8 10 


2,74,78,097 
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the manufacture thereof, are punishable by severe fines and by 
imprisonment. For a clear understanding of the subject I must 
state' first that the salt eaten by the inhabitants of the whole 
of the Agra and the Bengal Presidencies including the Punjab, 
is supplied from four different great sources. 1. The salt manu- 
factured by the Bengal Government. 2. Sea-imported salt which 
pays duty at Calcutta, 3. Salt imported into the Agra Pre- 
sidency from native statefe. 4. Rock salt brought irom the 
salt range in the Punjab From all four sources the Government 
derives some revenue, but as the idea of monopoly is generally 
associated with the direct manufacture of the article by the 
Government, I will proceed first to describe the state of things 
in the salt producing localities of Lower Bengal, where the laws 
against illegal transport, store or manufacture, arc by means of a 
preventive establishment maintained in all tlieir severity. The 
reader who may choose to consult the map of Bengal, will see 
along and above the tract known as the Sunderbunds, a number of 
tidal creeks and rivers of all sizes, by wliich tlic waters of the 
Gangetic Delta and of the whole of Bengal find their way to the 
sea. From the hills whicli border tlie Eastern frontier to the 

P rovince of Cuttack in tlie W est, and from the very shoi’es of the 
lay northward ns far as the spring tide readies in the dry season, 
the soil impregnated with saline particles is singularly well fitted 
for the manulacture of salt. For a great part oi* this tract, which 
may be four liundred miles in length and one hundred and twenty 
in depth, there is a dense and increasing population Avho subsist 
principally on rice and fish. Any hindlioldcr in tliese parts, 
Avcrc it not for the Salt Laws, Avould have only to lay out a 
moderate amount of capital in order to establish a successful and 
lucrative salt manufactory. Any Ryot Avithout capital, with the 
help of a stcAV-pan, a fcAv sticks and a few liandsful of earth, 
AAmuld extract clay by day, or Aveek by Aveek, salt sufficient for the 
consumption of liimself and his family. But I Avill take a some- 
Avhat parallel case in England, thougli it does not aj-parcntly equal 
tlie present one in hardship. In a Avell-wooded, Avell-Avatered, and 
rich country in England tlicre is a large estate, of ten thousand 
acres, the proprietor of Avhich is a strict preserver of game. His 
tenants, who pay a higli rent, arc not permitted lo shoot one 
single head of the hundreds of pheasants and scores of hares which 
devastate their finest crops. Poaching is visited with unrelenting 
severity by magistrates, Avho haA^c a fellow-feeling Avith the game- 
preserving landlord. The law creates offences, and punishes witli 
rigor the offences it creates. Still, in defence of this system it 
may be said that Avingod and four-footed game, in such plenty, is 
not the spontaneous production of the climate and the soil; on the 
breeding, rearing, and multiplying of pheasants, mucli care, time, 
and money have been expended by the proprietor. His love of 
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field sports helps to bind him to the estate. It is not essential to 
the health and prosperity of his tenants that they should dine oiF 
pheasants and partridges, or to the punctual payment of rents, 
that they should despatch bags of game to the poulterers in town. 
Harsh as the system may appear to a philanthropist, it has some 
redeeming points, and it is associated with much that is attractive 
in the character of an English gentleman, his delight in active 
exercises, his healthful recreation, hiS love of a rural life. It is 
looked on by farmers, the sportsman will say, sometimes with 
positive indillereiice, rarely with hatred. It does not on the whole 
press heavily on the poor man who earns a few shillings a week. 
But in the salt-producing localities of Bengal, a small proprietor 
and a poor cultivator, placed within arms’ length, as it were, of 
this condiment, arc, by a code of laws cunningly devised, carefully 
guarded, and enforced to the letter, forbidden, except through the 
intervention of Government, to procure one single handful thereof 
for their simplest meal, 

I believe that the most avowed opponent of the Company must 
allow that the above are tlic most damaging accusations which 
could, with any just foundation, . be brought against the Salt-tax. 
As to the statements relative to the bad quality and excessive 
price of the Company’s salt, I trust to show that they are without 
good foundation. 1 return to the locality in which the salt of 
Bengal is produced, for, as it is there tliat the salt code is rigo- 
rously enforced, it is tlie inhabitants of those parts, and those only, 
who have any right to cry out against it as a hardsliip. The rea- 
soning which I ventured to adopt in the case of the opium mono- 
poly, I may venture, mutatis mutandis^ to apply to this case also. 
The law is a dead letter where no temptation to break or evade it 
exists, even though that law be in theory harsh, oppressive, and 
unjust. It is no more a hardship to tell the inhabitant of Patna or 
Ghazepore that ho shall not manufacture salt, or the rice cater of 
the Sunderbunds that he shall on no account cultivate the poppy, 
than it is to tell an elderly gentleman that he must not rob an 
orchard, or an Oxford undergraduate that lie is not to play at 
marbles in the High-street, I will, however, proceed to describe 
briefly the mode Ibllowcd by the Indian Government in making 
salt. At and near the spots best suited to the purpose arc situated 
the salt agencies, which arc six in number. The land most 
capable of producing salt is retained in the hands of Government, 
and the proprietors thereof are indemnilied for the loss of revenue 
otherwise attainable from its cultivation. The salt is manufac- 
tured yearly, to the amount fixed by the Board of Revenue, by a 
class of men who gain their livelihood in this manner/ and who 
receive every year advances in hard cash for the purposes of ma- 
nufacture. These men, molunghees, as they arc termed in Indian 
parlance, agree to deliver the suit at so much a maund at the 
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various store-houses of Government. A great portion of the salt 
so manufactured and stored is transported to large store-houses at 
the Presidency, where it is sold to the native dealers in this article, 
wlio retail it all over the country. A certain duty added to the 
cost of transport and to that of manufacture is what Government 
pretends to levy. At the present time salt is manufactured at the 
different agencies, at an average rather under one shilling a 
maund, and is sold at that price, plus a fixed duty of five shillings 
for the same quantity. Add to this the cost of transport to the 
Presidency, and you will have the sum total at which salt is pur- 
chased by the native dealer from Government. In round num- 
bers it is rather more than six shillings a maund, and a maund is 
equal to eighty-two English pounds. 

The salt stored in the repositories of Government is a sound, 
pure, and healthy edible. Any doubt on the subject may be in- 
stantaneously removed by an inspection of the great storehouses at 
the Presidency, near the terminus of the railway, when it will at 
once be acknowledged that the stories of the Indian Government 
making, by means of an unjust monopoly, a dear and unwhole- 
some article, arc so many idle talcs. If the salt of Government is 
adulterated, it is adulterated by the retail dealer, and what system, 
whether confined to Government or open to all speculators, could 
guarantee the prevention of this evil? I repeat, too, that the Salt 
Laws operate aiffcrcntly in other parts of the empire to what they 
do in the salt-producing localities. In the tract mentioned as 
stretching along the Bay of Bengal within the influence of the 
tides, their operation is certainly severe and uniform. It is a mis- 
demeanor, within this tract, for any private individual to manu- 
facture salt, to store the article, or to transport it from one place 
to another without passes specifying its destination, owner, date 
of sale, and other minute particulars. Within this tract, too, pre- 
ventive officers may stop and search any boats whatever, adapted 
to sea navigation, on mere suspicion of their containing salt : and 
they are permitted, in the presence of regular police-officers, to 
make a forcible entry into any house or warehouse in which they 
may have received information that salt, exceeding one maund in 
quantity, is actually stored. The limits of the tides are the limits 
of the preventive establishments, armed with these apparently 
terrible powers — the limits, in short, within wdiich the salt code is 
vigorously upheld : but now comes the other side of the picture. 
The practical result of the code in increasing the number of in- 
mates of gaols and reducing poor men to beggary is nil ; the means 
taken to mitigate its severity and to supply salt to the cultivator 
are judicious. Men who have the welfare of the Indian popula- 
tion at heart will be glad to learn that in this large tract of coun- 
try the number of cases instituted against individuals for the illegal 
manufacture of salt were in the year considerably within two 

^ X 
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hundred, and the number of men imprisoned for offences against 
the Salt Laws of all kinds did not at the close thereof exceed one 
dozen. That is to say, in a tract of country comprising at least 
three millions of inhabitants, who have every apparent temptation 
to violate the law, a mere fraction of the population had been 
found to engage in the illicit manufacture. Let this result be 
compared with the results of the operation of the Game Laws in 
any three counties in England ! The reason for the fewness of 
convictions is neither a want of diligence on the part of the pre- 
ventive officer, nor a want of spirit on that of the desponding 
cultivator. The reason is partly, that Government, anxious to 
mitigate the harshness of the monopoly, has directed that^ in the 
salt-producing tract, where there is most temptation to manufac- 
ture or smuggle, salt shall be retailed by its own officers, at its 
own shops, at a price sufficiently low to take away from the 
poorest cultivator the temptation of violating the law ; and partly 
because hundreds of llyots, too lazy to go as far as tlie retail shops, 
do occasionally scrape together a few handsful of earth within the 
precincts of their lints, and manufacture each a pound or so of 
salt without the cognisance of the preventive officer. Cases in 
which indi\dduals have been arraigned for transporting salt with- 
out any protective documents, or with documents of an informal 
character, or for transporting more salt than the quantity specified 
in tlicir passes, are naturally more numerous than those of mere 
illicit manufacture. But the j^onalties enforced in these cases fall 
on individuals of a very different class from the mere tiller of the 
earth. Tliey fall on habitual and determined smugglers, on mer- 
chants who cannot be content with their reasonable gains, on men, 
in short, who, under any Government or system in the world, 
would be the first to speculate on the best mode of baffling autho- 
rity or resisting the payment of any lawful dues. They fall, too, 
in many cases, on the very men who derive a direct benefit from 
the monopoly, as it centres the traffic of salt in their hands. It is 
not in behalf of men like these that philanthropy should be anxious 
or sympathy be awakened. 

Still, some objector may say, that if the salt monopoly were 
abandoned, and every man in the salt-producing localities were 
permitted to turn salt manufacturer, the condition of the peasantry 
would be bettered, and the sources of wealth would be enlarged. 
It is impossible to argue on a supposition like this except from 
the known character of landlords, and tenants, and speculators, in 
the East. There is little doubt but that an individual or company 
might, with a little capital, manufacture salt for the Indian market 
at a cheaper rate than it is now made by Government, and thus 
consumers in the Bengal and Behar provinces might be benefited, 
but whether the inhabitants of the salt tract would be the better 
for it, is another question. Abandon the monopoly, and salt 
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would be manufactured by every native landholder who could 
command money and energy enough for tlic purpose, or by every 
foreign adventurer who could obtain a lease of land from tlie 
apathetic or heedless Zemindar. It is not likely that such men 
would quietly permit every tenant on their estates to boil salt in 
his own salt pans, and enjoy a new luxury without interruption. 
The localities in which the salt of Bengal is manufactured are 
those in all India where rapacious landlords and their unscrupu- 
lous agents are most adept in practising extortion on a peasantry 
feeble by nature, enervated by climate, timorous by example, and 
vilified by the domination of centuries. Every person conversant 
with Lower Bengal will know the amount of dread which a 
wcaltlry Zemindar can strike into his tenantiy by his rank and 
position, by his armed retainers, by the influence of superstition, 
by a control more strict than could be ever exercised by any pre- 
ventive force of Government, by the unlimited command of evi- 
dence to suit every unforeseen occurrence in a long course of liti- 
gation, and by working on that unconquerable feeling wliich still 
pervades the masses in the East, and whispers to them that sucli 
men are set above the law. The testimony of hundreds of wit- 
nesses and the records of litigation for half a century present us 
with one dreary picture of landlords enhancing rents, forcing cul- 
tivators to purchase the necessaries of life only at their own mar- 
kets ; deciding disputes in the village on the principle that both 
disputants are to pay something into the judge ^s privy purse, 
levying every sort of illegal cess on the most frivolous pretences, 
and making of Eastern society only two great divisions, those who 
suffer, and those who inflict. It is idle to talk to a Bengali pea- 
sant about defending his rights and acting with a manly spirit. It 
is idle to say that there are courts open, European functionaries 
accessible, and prompt justice at hand, which neither money can 
purchase nor power defy. If, in our own England, it is well 
known that tenants have been mined and driven forth houseless, 
because at some election they would not vote with the Lord of 
the Manor, it may easily be conceived what sort of remedy would 
be possessed in law by that Eastern tenant who should dare to 
lessen, by one penny, the profits of his landlord, or cross the most 
trivial of his cherished aims. 

The abandonment of the salt monopoly in the rich alluvial and 
saline districts of Bengal, 'would in all probability, have the effect 
of enriching a few individuals, of supplying some of the up-coimtry 
markets with a somewhat’cheaper article, of depriving the Govern- 
ment of about a million of revenue, of preventing the free im- 
port of Liverpool and Manchester salt by sea, and of leaving the 
peasantry of tne salt-producing localities in the condition in which 
they have always been. 

Before quitting this part of the subject it is impossible not to 

2x2 
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notice a singularly erroneous statement 'wliich has lately appeared 
on the salt monopoly, and which has been read probably by some 
thousands of readers in a periodical, captivating from its variety, 
usually accurate in its statements, and just in its conclusions. In 
the number of the “ Household Words,” for July, 1851, the fol- 
lowing are gravely set down as Facts about Salt.” I enumerate 
them in due succession, and as far as possible in the author’s own 
words. “ The salt manufactories are situated in dreary marshes. 
The workers, following their occupation in pestiferous regions, 
annually fall victims, by hundreds, to the plague or the floods. 
The price of salt to the Indian consumer is about eightpence a 
pound. In addition to the vast powers vested in the hands of the 
preventive officers, fines may be inflicted on a person who erects 
a distilling apparatus in his own house, without any proof of the 
same, and at the discretion of the judge. The monopoly gives 
the East India Company a revenue of three millions sterling, and 
besides acting as an incubus on the energies, the mental resources, 
and social advancement of the immense population of India, it 
in a great measure engenders and facilitates the ravages of the 
cholera.” 

I confess, sir, that I read the above Facts about Salt,” with 
mingled amusement, regret, and surprise. In a periodical origi- 
nating with genius and fostered by talent, appears an account so 
entirely at variance wdth the truth, and yet so plausible in its ap- 
pearance, as to be calculated to deceive many a “ Household,” 
whose knowledge of the subject may be confined to “ words” 
so Avritten for their instruction. Either from wilful malevolence 
or astounding credulity, or crassa ignorantia^' some points are 
mistaken, and others are introduced where they have no meaning 
or connexion, in order that the Salt Monopoly of India may appear 
in the eyes of grievance-mongers, real philanthropists, and the 
English public in general, a monopoly of so “ odious and oppres- 
sive a nature as only to be worthy of the old Spanish Inquisi- 
tion.” I proceed, however, in due order emphatically to deny, and 
to refute from personal observation, as well as from other sources, 
every one of the assertions selected above. The “ dreai^ marshes” 
are not peculiar to the salt-producing localities. They exist 
in eight or ten districts, out of reach of the tides. They are to be 
found, more or less, wherever the rice crop is sown and grown : 
they are the result of the tremendous down-pourings of the 
rainy season, which falling on a rich, tenacious, and alluvial soil, 
convert the whole country for four, five, or six months in the year, 
into one enormous marsh, not dreary, nor unproductive, nor 
invariably inimical to life, but prolific in vegetation, teeming in 
resources and tenanted by thousands, or even millions of inha- 
bitants. That Bengal Proper is remarkable for a moist and humid 
and not a dry climate : that tropical showers which the clayey 
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t5oil refuses to drink up, and the brilliant sun can only exhale by 
degrees, are favorable to the spread of vegetation : that vegeta- 
tion unchecked is apt to produce miasma: that over miles of 
country in districts, where not one ounce of salt is ever manu- 
factured, or one clause of the Salt Laws enforced, the communica- 
tion is carried on in boats from July to November as it has been 
carried on for centuries: that an Indian cultivator may step from 
his house into his light shallop and on his way to the bi-weekly 
market pass over an extent of plain converted into a “ marsh,” but 
covered everywhere with a magnificent rice-crop growing, in water 
five and six feet deep — are all facts which arc undeniable. But 
they only prove that those who choose or arc compelled to live in 
liengal at all during the rainy season must often be content to live 
on the borders of a “ dreary marsh,” whether their occupation be 
to manufacture salt, or to cultivate indigo, or as a servant of 
Government to do justice between one man and another. The 
factories are not selected on account of the ‘‘ dreary marshes,” but 
the marshes will persist in locating themselves in proximity to the 
factories. Moreover, out of the six salt agencies where the mono- 
poly is carried on, only two, that of Hidgellee and that of Turn- 
look, are situated in localities at all remarkable for unhealthiness: 
and as the manufircture of the article can only be carried on 
during the dry season from December to May, when there are no 
rains, no inundations, and in consequence no miasma, the assertion 
that the workers of salt fall victims to the Hoods, is quite contrary 
to fact. In making mention of the plague” as the destroyer of 
victims, it isdillicult to believe that the writer in the “ Household 
Words” can have had any other wish than to see how far ho 
could impose with impunity on the credulity of Englishmen. 
The non-occurrence and non-existence of the plague in India is a 
fact as well established in science as is the non-cxistcnce of tropical 
vegetation on the summit of Mount Ilecla, or of an eternal glacier 
on the chalk hills of Kent. The next “ fiict” stated is, that the 
price of salt to the consumer is about eightpcnce a pound, and that 
thirty millions of public, whose average earnings are three shillings 
a week, are compelled to expend one fourth of that pittance in the 
purchase of salt. Now, in no part of the Bengal or Agra Pro- 
vinces does salt cost the consumer more than one fourth of the 
above price; and in many places it only costs him one eighth. In 
the case of the higher price, the increase arises from the carriage 
of the article, and to convey salt some four hundred miles from 
the place of manufacture, not unnaturally raises the price tlicrcof 
on arrival at its destination. This must be the case wlicther salt 
still continue to be manufactured by the Indian Government, or 
whether all the superfluous capital and indignant philanthropy of 
Manchester he suddenly let loose to improve the tracts bordering 
on the Sunderbunds. The Government takes no part in the 
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transport of Bengal salt, nor is it bound to provide that the article 
shall be sold in the districts of Behar for the same price as it is 
sold at the retail shops within the tidal limits : and it must not be 
forgotten, that beyond those limits and their preventive establish- 
ments, tlic transport and the retail of salt is open equally to the 
native dealer, the foreign adventurer, and the champion of sufler- 
ing humanity. 

The next startling fact'’ is, that any person who erects a distil- 
ling apparatus is liable to a ruinous fine, without proof, at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. The writer has here applied to the case of 
a supposed distiller, a penalty’' which may be incurred by land- 
holders, who permit the illicit manufacture of salt on their estates. 
It is part of the system of the Indian Government to make land- 
holders, in consideration of their position and iidluenco, to assist in 
the administration of justice by giving early information of all 
olFences against the law, and such a provision as that adverted to 
and misapplied by the writer in tlae “Household Words,” docs 
exist in the salt code. But it is rarely put in force. In the space 
of a year it is enforced perhaps on one occasion. The last “ fact” 
is, that the monopoly so described raises a revenue of three millions. 
It raises a revenue of one million. The tax on imported salt and 
that levied in the Punjal), whicli of coTirse arc exclusive of this, 
have nothing to do with the maniiflictures as carried on by Govern- 
ment. So much for the “ Facts about Salt,” which when circulated 
in India were variously ridiculed and refuted by the local press, 
never slow to comment severely on the policy and to arraign the 
general administration of allalrs in the East. 

I have done with the sphere in whicli salt is largely manu- 
factured, and I turn now to other localities out of reach of the tides 
which comprise the remainder of the provinces under the Govern- 
ments of Bengal and Agra. It is a misdemeanor to manufacture 
salt in any part of the above localities, but as the facilities for 
manufacture there arc neither frequent nor enticing, as there is no 
special preventive establishment for the prevention of smuggling 
or illicit traffic, as salt merchants convey their cargoes of salt to 
the various marts therein without let or hindrance, or inspection 
by any person, as houses there are never searclied, nor boats 
detained, nor “ poor Indians” punished, it is clear that over a very 
large surface of the empire the monopoly does not press with 
severity on mental resources or social advancement. 

There is, however, one additional impost laid on the transport of 
certain salt at the junction of the Bengal and Agra provinces, and 
this brings us to another species of salt, supplied by native states, 
and consumed in the North-West Provinces. This duty is levied 
on salt which finds its way into those provinces from the inde- 
pendent native states south of the river Jumna, from the Sambhur 
Lake near Ajmere, and from the salt range in the Punjab, The 
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duty lias at various times ranged from two to four shillings a 
maund. In the case of salt manufactured in independent states, 
this duty is an extra duty, the first duty having been levied when 
tlic salt crossed the line which separates the British from the 
native states. In the case of rock salt from the Punjab, it is the 
only duty levied in transit, a line of preventive stations on the 
banks of the Sutlej and the frontiers of the Punjab, having lately 
been abolished. The custom-houses then, extend in a line from 
Allahabad to Juanporo, and guard the frontier of the respective 
Governments of Bengal and Agra. But they are only intended to 
levy duty on the salt which enters Bengal from Agra, and not on 
that whicli enters Agra from Bengal. This latter salt, whether it 
be that of the monopoly of manulacture, or that imported by sea, 
once clear of Calcutta and the tidal limits, may travel in any 
direction without paying a farthing. Salt descending into Bengal 
from the Upper Provinces pays a moderate duty of one shilling 
where it enters tlie I.fOwcr division of the presidency. The policy 
is to protect Bengal from being invaded by salt from the Upper 
Provinces, and to let Bengal and Manchester salt overrun those 
provinces, if it can. But in any case the consumer, whctlier he 
oats tlio salt of tlie Bengal Government, or that of native states, 
or the rock-salt of the Punjab, or that of Liverpool, pays (or his 
condiment, where clieapest a penny a pound, whoi’e dearest two- 
pence, and in some rare instances, twopence tlirec farthings. Tlie 
practical result ol‘ the salt system may briefly be summed up as 
follows: The monopoly or manufacture by the Bengal Govern- 
ment gives a not revenue of about a million* — not three millions as 
stated by the writer in the “ Iloiischold Words” — and this salt 
supplies the cultivators of Bengal Proper and of Behar, where it 
meets the salt from native states and from the Punjab, and unable 
to compete with the cheaper article, retires from the fleld. The 
salt of native independent states, which yearly pays to the ex- 
chequer about five hundred thousand pounds in the shape of 
frontier duty, supplies the country between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, and generally the otlicr districts of the Agra Government. 
From the salt of the Punjab range is derived a revenue of one 
liundred and fifty thousand pounds, and the condiment of the 
stalwark Sikh, the agricultural Jat, and the other dwellers by the 
five rivers. * The salt imported by sea adds to the revenue about 
four hundred and eighty thousand pounds, displaces a proportionate 
quantity of Sunderbund or Government salt, and manfully com- 
petes witli the salt descending from the Upper Provinces even 
beyond the junction of the two divisions of the Presidency. The 
result is to place salt within reach of the poorest peasant in India, 

^ It will 1)0 understood tliat tlio Estimating the amount of the Salt- 
writer here only speaks of the produce Iteveniies, in tlio text, I have included 
of what is called the “ monopoly,*' the Customs duty.— K. 
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at a fair price, and to secure to the Government, in the least 
vexatious manner, an addition to its revenue, which it positively 
cannot spare. In any case the sale of all four kinds of salt is 
naturally affected and regulated by distance and by the expenses 
of transport. 

To reiterate the most prominent and remarkable of the facts 
concerning salt it may be said that in the whole of that part of the 
Indian Empire which extends from Peshawar beyond the Indus 
downwards to the tidal limits of the Bay of Bengal, the manufac- 
ture of salt is not susceptible of the employment of a large amoimt 
of capital: that the salt which supplies the greater part of Upper 
India, is either the natural produce of the great salt range ol' the 
Punjab, and as such is the property of the paramount power, or is 
manufactured in independent or tributary states: that the duty 
levied on this latter salt on its entrance on the frontier or during 
its transit within the British territories is neither exorbitant, nor 
in principle contrary to a sound administration, which must provide 
money to support its armies, and maintain its establishments: 
that besides the salt manufixetured by Government under a code 
of stringency in one corner of the empire, there is a further abun- 
dant and increasing supply of this article imported by sea, on pay- 
ment at Calcutta of a duty of five shillings a raaund : that it is 
certain that no extreme penalties arc imposed by the salt tribunals 
on men who break or evade the law, while reasonable precautions 
are taken to deprive cultivators of inducement to illicit traffic: 
that it is an open question whether the abandonment of the 
monopoly would ameliorate the condition of tliose agriculturists 
who are said to suffer by it, while, to judge from experience, that 
abandonment would cause increased litigation, and loss of revenue : 
and that a net revenue of one million of our money is now raised 
by the most willing of manufacturers, the native Molunghees, 
amongst a population, to whose substantial social evils or moral 
degradation that monopoly docs not certainly contribute. 
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(B) 

THE OPIUM DUTIES. 


[-From the Statistics relating to India, prepared at the India House.~\ 


BENUAL. 

In Bengal, tlie revenue from opium is realised by means of a 
Government monopoly. No person within tlic Bengal territories 
is allowed to grow the poppy except on account of the Govern- 
ment.^' Annual engagements arc entered into by the cultivators, 
under a system of pecuniary advances, to sow a certain quantity 
of land with the poppy, and the whole produce in the form of 
opium is delivered to the Government at a fixed rate.f The 
engagements^ on the part of the cultivators arc optional, 

Tlie ordinary consequences of monopoly, increase of price to 
the consumer, and restriction on the employment of capital and 
industry, are not wanting in the working of the opium revenue 
system. The free cultivation of the poppy would doubtless lead 
to tlie larger outlay of capital, and to greater economy in produc- 
tion. But tlie poppy requires the richest description of land, and 
its extended cultivation must therefore displace otlier products. 
The price, too, is almost wholly paid by foreign consumers, viz., 
Chinese, Malays, &c.,§ and in obtaining the largest returns with 
the smallest outlay, the best interests of India would appear to be 
consulted. 


♦ The cultivation of the poppy was 
prohibited in Bengal by Kegiilation VI. 
of 1709, sect. 3; and in the North- 
Western Provinces by Kcgulation XLI. 
of 1803, sect. 2. 

The importation of opium into Bengal 
is virtually prohibited, the duty being 
fixed at 24 rupees per seer, of 2lbs., or 
about double the amount of its present 
sellingprice at the Calcutta Government 
sales. 

f Three and a half rupees per seer, 
or about 3s. 6d. per lb, 

J In the month of August contracts 
are entered into with tlie Kyots, and an 
advanoe without interest of 4 rupees 


per beega (nearly two 'thirds of an acre) 
granted by the Government. The 
sowings commence in November, when 
another advance is made of 3 rupees 
j>er beega. Again, in January and 
February, when the crop arrives at 
maturity, a third advance of about 3 
rupees i>er beega takes place, to assist 
the cultivator in gathering the produce. 
The crop is collected by the end of 
March. 

§ Under the Convention of 1815, the 
French Government of Pondicherry are 
supplied with 300 chests of opium 
annually, at the average price obtained 
at the Calcutta sales. 
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BOMBAY. 

Opium grown and manufactured within the territories of Bom- 
bay is held to be subject to the duty of 12 rupees per Surat seer,"^ 
imposed by Bombay Regulation XXI. of 1827, upon opium 
“ imported or brought into any harbour, or roads, or port, or 
place, either by land or sea, within the Presidency of Bombay, or 
territories subordinate tlicreto and this duty must be paid 
before its removal. The object of this heavy duty is to dis- 
courage its production. The cultivation of the poppy is stated to 
have ceased in the district of Ahmcdabad in 1839, and nearly so 
in those of Kaira and Candeisli. In Scinde the production of 
opium has been prohibited. The Government purchase all that 
is produced in Bombay, and supply, through the licensed retailers^ 
the quantity required for home consumption. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 

A large revenue is derived from the transit of the opium of 
Malwa through the British territories to Bombay for exportation 
to China. Previous to the year 1831 the British Government 
reserved to itself a monopolyf of the article, which was purchased 
by the British resident at Indore, and sold by auction, cither at 
Bombay or at Calcutta. But in that year it was deemed advis- 
able, chiefly on account of the large quantity of opium smuggled 
to the Portuguese settlements of Deinaun, &c., on the coast, to 
relinquish the monopoly, to open the trade to the operations of 
private enterprise, and to substitute, as a source of revenue, in 
place of the abandoned system, the grant, at a specified rate, of 
passes to cover the transit of opium through the Company’s terri- 
tories to Bombay. In determining the amount of transit duty, it 
was proposed to be guided by a comparison of the cost of transit 
direct to Bomba}', with that of the transmission of the drug to 
the coast by the cheapest of the more circuitous routes through 
the territories of native states ; and on the basis of such a com- 
parison it was fixed at 175 rupees per chest of 140 lbs. each. In 
1835, the results of the preceding ollicial year being unfavourable, 
the shipments of opium from Bombay having largely declined, 
while those from Demaun had greatly increased, the rate was 
reduced to 125 rupees per chest. 

The subjugation of Scinde afforded opportunity for the levy of 

* The Surat seer consists only of 35 f ^^7 separate treaties with the na- 
tolahs; the duty on opium is, therefore, tive princes of Central India, and which 
somewhat heavier than in Bengal. were subsequently cancelled. 
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a higher rate, Down to the period of that event, a large portion 
of the opium of Malwa had been conveyed through Scinde to 
Kurrachee, and thence onwards to the Portuguese ports of Diu 
and Deinaun. Tliat route was now closed, and it was reasonably 
expected that an advance might be made in the charge of passes, 
without risk of loss to the revenue from a diminished demand 
for them. The rate was accordingly increased, in October, 1843, 
from 125 rupees to 200 rupees per chest. Upon the principle that 
it was desirable to fix the price at the highest amount which could 
be levied, without forcing the trade into other channels, a further 
increase was made in 1845, when it was determined that the 
charge should be 300 rupees per chest. Under the like views it 
was, in 1847, raised to 400 per chest. 

Poppy seed is sown in Malwa in November; the plants arc in 
flower in the early part of hlarch, and from that time till the end 
of April the extraction of tlic juice proceeds. During the hot 
weather in Maj^ tlic extracted juice is allowed to settle, and in 
June, and early in July, llie cakes arc manufactured. 


Statement showing the Receipts from the Opium Revenue, 
from the Year 1834-35. 


Years. 

Net Receipts ! 
from Bengal, i 

1 Total £ Sterling 

>;ct Iteceipts lutalC/Om- 1 nf oo tlic Sicca 

from Bombay. ’ pany's Rupees. | K„pee. 

1 1 

1834-3.5 

... 

63,2(),894 

14,41,711 

77,68,605 

728,517 

1835-36 

... 

1,32,01,613 

17,18,455 

1, 19,20,068 

1,399,009 

1 836-37 


1,3.3,40,968 

20,08,710 

1,5.3,49,678 

1,439,031 

1837-38 


1,13,(';7,238 

14,97,202 

1,58,64,410 

1,487,291 

1838-30 


69,87,990 

2.5,43,31 8 

9.\:n,308 

893,5()0 

1839-40 


32,(50,761 

1,17,014 

33,77,77,5 

316,(5(36 

1840-41 


6J,96,:)24 

22/46,4.V2 

87,42,77(5 

<319,635 

1841-42 


8(),.38, 669 

21,18,989 

1,01,87,(558 

955,093 

1842-43 


1,. 32/2.3,1.36 

25,!2,.382 

1 ,. 57 , 65 , 8 1 8 

1,478,016 

1843-44 


1,67,59,482 

34,88^80 

2,02,48,262 

1,898,274 

1844-1:) 


J,80,8:>,454 

37,29,4.U 

2.18^12,885 

2,044,958 

1845-46 


2,20,79,2(52 

59,5(5,213 

2^00,33,505 

2,628,140 

1816-47 


2,27,93,387 

(50,(58,628 

2,88,62,015 

2,70.'),813 

1847-48 


1,29,15,296 

37,18,549 

I,6{>, 33,845 

1,559,423 

1848-49 


1,03,82,562 

88,75,0(56 

2,84,57,628 

2,6(57,902 

1819-50 

... 

2,80,07,968 

1 72,94,835 

3, .53,02, 803 

3,309,637 

I 


chest of Bengal opium, containing 164 lbs., or 80 seers, would cost 
the Government, at 3rs. 8a. per seer, 280rs., and sell at Calcutta lor upwards ol 
900rs., yielding a profit of about 7s. Gd.per lb. \ 

A chest of Malwa opium, containing 140 lbs., upon which the transit 
400rs. had been paid, would afford a revenue to Government of about 5s. 8d. 
per lb. 
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[The following observations on the opium monopoly are by 
the friend, to whom I am indebted for the previous commentary 
on the salt duties. They have been published in the Morning 
Chronicle^ 

The opium monopoly, which I shall now briefly discuss, is a sub- 
ject which presents, comparatively, few salient points, and suggests 
no very intricate questions. Its liistory embraces a consideration of 
the precautions by which the cultivation of the poppy is reserved to 
the State alone, of tlie locality wliere the poppy can be cultivated, 
of its effects on agriculture, and of its financial results. First, 
then, I will enumerate the precautions taken to prevent the un- 
limited or the indiscriminate cultivation of the plant. It is an 
offence against the law of the Bengal Code for individuals to culti- 
vate the poppy, just as much as it is an offence in England to sell 
beer without a licence, to sell spirits within certain hours on Sun- 
days, to harness dogs to a little cart, to collect a mob in Regent- 
street or the Strand. In both cases a simple act is created an 
offence by the law, though it will naturally ])e said that the prin- 
ciple of tlic Eastern Code is capricious and arbitrary, and does not 
lead to the protection of morality. Not only arc Indian cultivators 
prohibited from cultivating the poppy, without a licence, and then 
only for the good of the State, not only are they lial)le, for an in- 
fringement of the law, to see their illicit crops attached and to incur 
imprisonment or fine; but police officers, village watchmen, and 
Government officials of every description, arc required on pain of 
fine, and liability to dismissal, to assist in the suppression of the 
illegal cultivation, of the manufacture of the raw material, and of 
the sale of the produce. Even landholders are not exempt from 
liability, and as on the one hand they are liable to be fined if they 
do not give the earliest information to the police of illicit cultiva- 
tion, so, on the other, they arc at liberty, in virtue of their position 
as lords of the manor, at once and without any order or decree to 
that effect, to attach a crop of the poppy not grown by the permis- 
sion of Government. The whole aim and scope of the law is in 
fact to reserve to the Government the right of determining where, 
in wliat quantity, and by wfiom, the poppy shall be cultivated. 
So much for the law. The second point for consideration is the 
tract of country suited to this kind of produce. Now, the poppy 
is cultivated with success only in the large central Gangetic tract 
which extends from the borders of the kingdom of Oude to Agra 
on the west, and to the district of Dinageporc on the south. This 
stretch of country is about five Imndred miles in length and two 
hundred in depth or breadth. It follows, consequently, that what- 
ever harshness may be imputed to the opium laws, their effects 
must be confined to the limits of the above tract. Where there is 
no temptation to break the law, there can be no occasion to enforce 
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its penalties. In a locality where the poppy will not grow, or will 
not be productive, it is superfluous to tell the Ryot that he must 
not tliere manufacture opium. In the principal plains of Eastern 
Bengal, on the banks of the Lower Ganges, in the whole province 
of Orissa, in the northern part of the Agra division and in the 
Punjab, the whole of the laws for the protection of the opium mo- 
nopoly are a dead letter. It remains then to be considered with 
what force the monopoly presses on the agricultural population in 
the great poppy districts, which brings us naturally to the third 
point under review. The opium manufacture from the plant 
grown within the limits above described, is carried on at two 
separate agencies, that of Benares, of which the head station is at 
Ghazipore, and that of Bchar, of which tlie head station is at 
Patna, tlie ancient capital of that province. The system agri- 
culturally is, then, as follows: It is no part of the plan to mark out 
and reserve a portion of the best lands of a district for the poppy, 
or to cultivate it on a Government or home farm, through the 
agency of hired laborers. The system proceeds on far broader 
principles — those of making advances to any Ryot who may choose 
to enter into an agreement to cultivate tlie poppy for Government. 
The Ryot takes the money, sows the field, watches over the 
growth of the plant, presses the juice, and conveys it to the Govern- 
ment factory. It is a fundamental principle to leave it entirely 
optional with every one to enter into such an agreement or not. 
Recruits are not inveigled by the distant prospect of remuneration, 
fictitious statements are not cooked to entrap the unwary, the 
weight of authority is never brought to influence the wavering, 
the refractory, or tlie weak. If, however, a Ryot does become a 
party to a contract, it becomes necessary to provide for its due 
performance. Tlierc arc, consequently, stipulations made, in 
order that the number of acres, for which an agreement is signed, 
shall be duly cultivated, that an amount of produce, calculated 
from what may appear to be tlie probable out-turn of the field of 
poppy when in full growth, shall be delivered to the officers of 
Government, that the juice in its primitive state shall not be 
adulterated, and that the advances made shall either be repaid by 
an equivalent in produce, or be recovered by legal means. Thereis 
then no compulsion, and no disclosure of unforeseen contingencies. 
The cultivator, moreover, enjoys an advantage which no other 
kind of cultivation could possibly bring him. lie gets at the com- 
mencement of every season, advances in hard ca^i equal to one- 
half of the estimated out-turn, for whiclx he is subjected to no 
interest or commission, while he has the chance of making his 
profit by bringing to the factory, produce exceeding the advances, 
or remarkable for purity and weight. No outstanding balances 
are suffered to remain at the close of one season, or held, in 
terrorem^ over the unhappy cultivator in the next. Accounts arc 
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squared after the drug is manufactured, and the return is either 
set olf against the advances, or if any part of the advance remains 
unrepaid, it is recovered ])y process, or it is written oli’ to 
profit and loss. In this Avay lacs of rupees are .yearly advanced 
and yearly repaid within a few rupees. That CTOvernment lias 
acquired the character of a fair and indulgent landlord is easily 
seen hy the readiness with wliich Ryots Hock to take advances, 
and is proved by tlie fact that it has occasionally been found 
necessary to discourage the cultivation of tlie poppy and restrain 
it within moderate bounds. In the year 1849-50, in the smallest 
of the two agencies^ the amount of land under poppy cultivation 
was in round numbers, 35,000 acres. Over so many miles of 
country there circulates yearly a constant and steady amount of 
capital. But to prove tlie advantages which may result from a 
monopoly wisely administered, there is notliing like a comparison 
between a system as carried on by Guverninent, and a system as 
carried on by individuals. Such a comparison I find at hand 
between the manufiicture of‘ opium by (Jovernment and that of 
indigo by individuals. Both kinds of cultivation require com- 
mand of money, constant supervision, liivorable seasons, and 
agricultural skill : botli the iirticlcs manii Pictured form a large 
and lucrative branch of trade. The one is manufactured solely 
on account of Government, which in tins I'etains some of the old 
trading habits by wliicli an empire was won. The other, not 
restricted, not confined to any particular class, and rarely noticed 
in the Indian code, is manufactured from a plant largely culti- 
vated in the rich plains of Bengal, and tlie more sandy districts 
of the Upper Provinces. Under both there is the same selection 
of suitable localities, the same system of advances at the com- 
mencement of the season repayable by the ])roduce at its close: 
the same healthy circulation of capital : some of the same benefits 
exhibited in progressive intercourse and extended agriculture. 
But here tlie parallel must cease. Under the Government mono- 
poly, there is no intimidation, no violence or deceit : accounts 
are opened and adjusted yearly : if the master is satisfied with 
the produce, so is the man with his lioncst gains. In the cultiva- 
tion of indigo carried on by European speculators of all nations, 
Hindoo and Mahomedan landholders, and commercial firms, 
there is on the part of the capitalist a free recourse to the 
influence of position, to the awe produced by authority, and to 
downright force, on the part of the Ryot there is unwillingness, 
subterfuge, and discontent. In addition to this, the disputes 
between cultivator and capitalist, or between two capitalists witli 
their respective tenantry, have been the cause, especially in former 
years, of an endless amount of litigation, and a vast increase of 
agrarian crime. It is fair to state that matters are now better 
managed, and the cultivation of indigo is at present carried on 
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without burdening the calender or filling the gaols. But the Ryot 
is hot more contented^ nor richer than before. On the other hand, 
by the retention of the poppy cultivation in the hands of the state, 
benefits fall directly on tlie cultivator, and indirectly on the land- 
lord to wliom he may pay rent. Advantage results directly to 
the tenant, because the agent of Government deals with him 
alone, lie signs the agreement: he receives the advances: he 
looks after the standing crop: he weeds and manures: he pierces 
the ripe capsules of the l^oppy: he conveys the drug in its first 
elementary condition to the Government factory: tlie liability 
and tlie benefits alike fall on liim. The Zemindar, who is not 
only forbidden to cultivate on his own account but is hold respon- 
sible for any illicit cultivation carried on by his tenants, derives 
merely that advantage from the system whicli may be expected 
from tlie presence of an active and willing peasantry, engaged in 
a pursuit which fills their pockets with hard cash. But beyond 
tlie advantages of a substantial peasantry, ready to pay their rents, 
the landlord gains no advantage. lie is distinctly forbidden to 
enhance the ixaits of those lands on which tenants arc raising a 
crop for Government. No doubt if the opium monopoly were 
abandoned to-morrow, many natives and Europeans would im- 
mediately set up their factories, clear their vats, give out their 
advances, and at the close of a successful season, freight a whole 
fleet oi' country l)oats, or load one ol* the numerous steamers plying 
up and down the Ganges, with chests of this valuable export, for 
transmission to Calcutta. But under such a system it would be 
iinlikel}" tlnit the drug Ihshioiicd in half a dozen different modes, 
Avould retain the consistency and puiity which gives it a high 
value in the Cliina market. At present the greatest care and 
attention are lavished on tlie manufacture, the drying process, the 
examination, the packing, and the transport of the drug. Some 
of the chests on arrival at Calcutta arc inspected by an examiner 
appointed by Government, and exposed to view for the satisfac- 
tion oi.‘ members of the mercantile community. No doubt the 
same precautions which are taken by Government to make pro- 
duce saleable and to ensure a lucrative branch of the public 
revenue against loss, would be taken by British capitalists wield- 
ing the usual amount of energy, skill, and resources, and stimu- 
lated by the prospect of a considerable return. But it is very 
doubtful whether Ryots could derive more benefit from any con- 
ceivable system, other than tlie present. The appearance of 
whole districts as highly cultivated as Kent or Middlesex, the 
spontaneous testimony of thousands of cultivators, the unfrequency 
of recourse to legal process to adjust claims arising out of the 
system, and the small number of persons ever punished for infringe- 
ment of the law by whicli that system is preserved, tend to prove 
this. A monopoly, which deprives rich individuals of some 
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ccntingent advantages to secure positive blessings and solid fruits 
to the tenant, which gives employment to a host of natives, and 
places many situations of emolument within the reacli of clever 
and energetic Europeans, not members of any of the covenanted 
services, which is least felt where most strictly maintained, is 
surely deprived of the objectionable features which in the minds 
of most Englishmen arc supposed to belong to that title. 

The last point to be considered in the opium question is its 
financial result. Idiere arc twelve sales of the drug during the 
year. They are held at Calcutta, and the clear gain to Govern- 
ment after deducting expenses of all kinds, advances, manufacture, 
transport, salaries of large establishments and incidental or contin- 
gent charges, is in round numbers, two millions of our money. But 
this addition to the revenue is obtained not from the Indian cul- 
tivator or his landlord, nor from suffering provinces, but from 
Chinese merchants, and from the consumers of the drug in the 
Gelestial Empire. The opium manufacture may, if men choose, be 
termed a monopoly of tlie productive resources of a large tract of 
country, but no inquiry wdll ever prove that, as a tax, it weighs on 
a single individual in any one district: nor will it be easy to per- 
suade any man who knows anything of the condition of the Ryot, 
tliat an abandonment of the monopoly would be followed by an 
increase of Avealth or competence in the agricultin‘al classes. The 
morality of the traffic is an entirely different question: and on 
that ground alone were it thought incumbent to prohibit the ma- 
nufacture and the export of opium, the prohibition should equally 
apply to the drug when manufactured by individuals. A trade 
productive of nothing but demoralisation ouglit to be stopped Avhilc 
it originated with a private house, or with a chartered company, 
or with the rulers of a great empire. But the truth is that, men 
Avho have been in China, Avhilc they describe in striking terms the 
fearful effects of the drug on the confirmed and habitual opium- 
eater, just as a man who had been in England miglit, from a few 
instances of delirium tremens, descant on the fearful effects of in- 
temperance, allow that a moderate use of this stimulant is attended 
Avith beneficial effects. Moreover it has been ascertained from the 
same trustvrorthy source that the poppy cultivation is gradually 
increasing and is now countenanced by the authorities in the 
Chinese Empire. The delicate question of monopolising a culti- 
vation, which ends in the surreptitious introduction of a compound 
into a large kingdom, may consequently find its OAvn solution in 
a very few years. 
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(C) 

COTTON CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

[The following comprehensive history of the efforts which have 
been made for the development of the cotton resources of India, 
is taken from the India Ilouse Statistics, already (quoted.] 

Theke arc two principal descriptions of cotton-plant now culti- 
vated in India, the indigenous and tlie American. 

The indigenous plant of India is an annual, and succeeds best 
in the rich black soil found in various parts of the country. . The 
American plant, though a perennial, is pi'actically an annual in 
India.* In some parts of India it is grown successfully f on the 
black soil, but it thrives better on tlic light red lands. Each of 
these ])roductions is j^ossessed of some advantages not inherent in 
the other. The Indian cotton-'is capable of being manufactured 
into fabrics of extraordinary durability, and no less extraordinary 
fineness; its color is superior, and on this account is it frequently 
used in this country in combination with American cotton, to im- 
prove the color of the latter; but its staple is short. In addition 
to tlie greater length of staple, American cotton has further ad- 
vantages over the indigenous production of India; the plant 
produces more flowers, and each flower a larger pod; while the 
quantity of seed contained in the pod is smaller and more readily 
separated from the fibre. 

I'or a period of up\vards of sixty years, attempts have been 
made by the East India Company to extend tlie cultivation of 
cotton and to improve its staple, as well as the modes of cleaning 
and packing. Seeds from dillcrent cotton-growing countries have 
been procured; rewards offered to stimulate exertion; and instru- 
ments, both agricultural and mcchanicval, superior to those in native 
use, have been extensively introduced. The distribution of seed 
of superior quality commenced as early as 1788. In 1813 the 
services of an American were obtained, with a view of furthering 
the desired improvement in cultivation and cleaning, and American 
gins were then imported. In 1818, and again in 1831, renewed 
efforts were made. At the latter period, experimental farms were 

* Neither American nor Indian cotton [ Evidence before Cotton Committee in 1848, 
is cultivated oh the same ground in (^ae,va’ow 2110, &c.] 

India more than once in three years, f Dr. Eoyle, in evidence before 
their properties being found to exliaust Commons Committee on growth of 
the productive powers of the soil. — Cotton in India, 1848, Question 481. 

2 Y 
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estaLlislicd in the southern Mahratta country,* and in Guzcrat;t 
but these, after a considerable expenditure, having failed, were, in 
1836^ abolished by tlie local Government. In the dcspatcli in 
which tlie approval and conlirniation of this step were conveyed, 
the Court expressed anxiety that no means shoiddbc left untried 
Avhich might be likely to assist the desirable object of improving 
and extending the cotton cultivation on the Bombay side of India.^^ 
And, ill the same despatch, a qualified assent was given to a 
proposal made in general terms by the local Government, for 
authorising collectors to grant farms of land on favorable terms to 
respectable persons desirous of cidtivating cotton, and when neces- 
sary to make to such persons pecuniary advances, on security. 
But previously to the receipt of this permission, the Bombay 
Government had determined upon giving a very large measure of 
encouragement to this cultivation by exempting from land-revenue, 
for five years, all lands sown with cotton in the Poona and Ahmed- 
iiuggur collcctorates. This proceeding was greatly disapproved by 
the Government of India, and on the discussion whicli ensued 
coming before the Court, their decision was given in favor of the 
supreme Government. The Government ol' India had desired 
that the effect of the notice to grant the proposed exemption 
should he limited as much as possible; but the Court directed its 
immediate formal revocation, respect being had to the rights of 
those wlio might previously have taken advantage of it. 

In 1839 it was determined to seek information in tlic cotton- 
producing districts of the United States, and, if practicable, to 
engage there duly qualified persons to proceed to India for the 
purpose of instructing the natives in improved modes of culture 
ana a better system of cleaning. The design was carried into 
effect. Ten Americans, experienced in the management of cotton 
plantations, were engaged, despatched to India, and their services 
distributed in the different presidencies. Government farms were 
again established in Broach, Dharwar, and Candeish, as were also 
experimental cotton gardens in Rutnagherry. In the last-named 
collectorate the cultivation of cotton was not generally practised, 
and after a short unsuccessful trial the experiment terminated. In 
Broach, the culture of the New Orleans cotton was stated to have 
proved a complete failure, and, notwithstanding a large expendi- 
ture, no good effects were produced on the staple of the country, 
beyond the limits of the farm. At a subsequent period the farms 
in Dharwar were abolished, and the contract systemj of cotton 

* The tract of country comprehend- the territory of the Guicowar, the four 
ing the British districts of Bharwar British districts of Broach, Surat, Kaira, 
and Belgauin, and various native jag- and Ahmedabad. 
hires in their vicinity, is thus de- J That is, where cotton of a certain 
nominated. ; description is grown by the natives, 

t Guzerat comprises an addition to without any interference on the part of 
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culture introduced both there and in Candeisb, in which collector 
rate the soil and climate are said to be well adapted to the culture 
oi' Bourbon, Egyptian, New Orleans, and other foreign varieties 
of cotton. 

The results of American management in the Presidency of 
Bombay up to the year 1844, are exl)ibitcd in the report* from 
Mr, W. II. Mercer, one of the American cultivators, dated 
Dharwar, 12tli October of that year. The writer of this paper, 
wdiicli is marked by great clearness, fairness, and intelligence, 
affirms that Indian cotton has long been knoAvn to possess two 
very remarkable qualities: it “mills” or swells in bleaching, 
thereby yielding a more substantial fabric ; it takes and retains 
color better than American cotton; and it would command a 
good market, provided it were sent in regular supply and of 
uniform cleanness. Mr. iMercer further expresses his opinion, that 
the capability of furnishing an article suited to the manufactures 
of Great Britain, is not limited to Broach and Surat, but extends 
to the whole of Candeish, the southern Mahratta country, and 
other parts of Western India ; the capabilities of the North- 
Western Provinces, and large portions of the eastern and southern 
parts of the Madras territory being infcidor. The difference of 
price between the cotton of Broach and Surat, being sea-hoard 
districts, and that of other more inland districts, he attributes to 
“ dilferciicc of handling and the distance and badness of the 
routes over which the latter travels. Alter discussing the com- 
parative effects of soil, climate, and culture (to the second of 
which he attributes great importance), Mr. Mercer comes to the 
conclusion tbat tbc natives of large tracts already employ a mode 
of cultivating the cotton plant in principle nearly the same as the 
American, but better suited in some respects to locality, &c. The 
great inferiority of much of the Indian article, he says, is the 
result of what befalls it subsequent to its production in tlic fields, 
that is, in the way in which it is gathered and stored, and chiefly 
the way in which it is separated from the seed and prepared for 
market, as well as in its transmission to market. At the gather- 
ing, in his opinion, the effort for improvement should commence. 

Various improvements having been made in the cotton saw- 
gin, with a view to render it more suitable to Indian use, the 
Court, in 1846, desirous of arriving at a just conclusion in regard 
to the results, as exemplified in Bombay saw-ginned cotton, 
directed consignments to be made annually of 6000 bales, to bo 
continued for a period of three years ; and in the following year, 
with a view of testing the capabilities of tbc different districts, 
directions were given that the annual consignment should consist 

the Government beyond an engagement * East India Company's Manuscript 
to receive the produce at a fbced price. Documents. 

2 y2 
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of equal quantities of New Orleans and indigenous cotton, and 
sliould 1)0 drawn from the four collectorates in which measures I’or 
the improvement of the article were in progress — viz., Dharwar, 
Belgaum, Broach, and Candeish. It may here be mentioned, 
that in forwarding to Bombay the account sales of this cotton, the 
results were stated to be highly satisfactory. Very favorable 
opinions were pronounced on the article by spinners and other 
competent judges, and the prices realised were good, for some 
samples higli. In fact, tlie question as to the capability of India 
to ])roduce cotton suitable for the use of British inanufuctuies 
might thenceforth be considered settled. 

In 1848, in adverting to the promised supply from tlie four 
collectorates, the Court intimated their desire that Government 
should abstain from entering the market as large purchasers of 
cotton from American seed, if it found a ready sale among local 
dealers. The superiority of that cotton being generally recog- 
nised in the south Mahratta country, they were of opinion tliat 
Government might confine their operations to the supply of seed, 
and the introduction of improved methods of cleaning by saw- 
gins, &c. 

In the Madras territories, cotton farms were established in tlio 
dlsliicts of Coimbatore, Tinncvelly, and other localities. These 
farms have been recently discontinued, the object for which they 
were Ibrmcd having been fully, attained, by demonstrating tliat 
soil and climate are capable of producing cotton suitable to the 
British market. 

It thus appears that wdthin the two subordinate presidencies 
there is a considerable extent of country, tlie soil and climate of 
which arc well adapted to the growth, not only of the indigenous 
cotton plant, but also of the American plant. The experiments 
have moreover brought to light a fact, which might have ad- 
mitted of some doubt, viz., that for the most part the natives are 
well acquainted witli the proper modes of cultivation, and that 
little or no advantage is likely to he gained from further inter- 
ference with the ordinary course of agriculture and trade. An 
ample provision of seed of the superior kinds of cotton for the use 
of the cultivators (till such time as, by its general diffusion, all 
interference, even in this way, on the part of the Government 
shall become unnecessary) seems all, as far as cultivation is con* 
cerned, that can now he beneficial. 

The cleaning and packing of the cotton seem, however, still to 
he very far from perfect, and the introduction of improved methods 
continues to engage the attention of the home authorities.* 

The duty on the export of cotton, and the inland transit-duty 

* The services of some of the Amc- the purpose of preparing machinery, 
rican planters, Mr. Blount, Mr. Frost, superintending cotton experiments, &c. 
and others, have been re-engaged for — Ftc/c Court’s Correspondence, 1852. 
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having been abolished, all the encouragement that can properly 
be afforded by fiscal regulations has been extended to this produc- 
tion. There remains another mode in which Government can 
promote the extension of the growth of cotton and the Improve- 
ment of its quality, viz., by facilitating the construction of tram- 
ways and railroads, where tlie anticipated amount of traffic would 
justify the outlay. In some districts the expenses of cultivation 
and assessment are not so heavy as the expense of carriage to 
market. 

In competition witli America for the British trade, India will 
always have to encounter tlie disadvantage of distance. But it is 
not too much to hope that this may be greatly moderated, espe- 
cially as the cotton manufactures of Great Britian appear to 
require new and increased sources of supply. Indian cotton Is 
adapted to varieties of goods amounting in weight to about 
per cent, of the total cotton manufacture of Great Britain. The 
cultivation has to contend with sundry disadvantages, t but these 
are compensated by tlie cheapness^ of tlie cost of production 
tins, in many parts of' India, being only Ud. per lb., while in 
America it is from fifty to one hundred per cent. more,§ ranging 
from 2:J-d. to ihl. 

Tlie power of contributing to the required supply is, however, 
limited by circumstances, some of which only would appear to be 
under cojitrol. The cotton of the lower provinces of Bengal is 
said to be unsuila])le to the British market. In the iiorth-west the 
oxi)criiueutal culture was tried to a certain extent without success, 
but discouraging incidents appear to liave hid, in some degree at 
least, to its soinewliat premature abandonment. At Madras, im- 
provement in quality has been simultaneous nitli extended culti- 
vation ; but from the latest official inlbrination it would appear 
that even if the whole of the lands in that presidency, adapted for 
the production of cotton, were so appropriated, the suppfiy, after 
deducting tlie <]uantity required for local consumption and export 
to Cliina, would bear a very small proportion to the wants of the 
British market. Looking to existing circumstances, it will bo 
seen that, if instead of a part only, the present entire export of 
cotton from Madras found its way to Groat Britain, it would not 

* Chairman on Cotton and Commerce Mancljcster liavc a table, by which they 
of India, page K see at a glance the respeetiYc prices 

t The inferior productiveness of tlie at which American and Indian cotton 
Indian soil and inferior yiel<l of the are equivalent to eacli otlier. 
cotton iilant, the combined operation of Evidciicc before Cotton Committee, 
the two causes, restrict the average out- 184$, (iiiostions 632, 1200. 
turn to 100 lbs. of clean cotton per acre, § Vide. Bazley’s Evidence, Question 
while in America the same area gives 7G9 ; also Memo, from Mr. Turner, 
at least double the quantity. Chairinan of Manchester Commercial 

X Evidimce before Cotton Committee, Association, page 67, note. 

1848. IManufactures of coarse goods in 
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furnisTi 2 per cent, of the supply required by the British manu- 
facturers. 

For many years past the chief supply of Indian cotton, both to 
Great Britain and the world at large, lias been liirnished from the 
port of Bombay, the greater part being raised in Guzerat;* but a 
just view of the extent and capabilities of the whole of‘ the cotton 
land lying along the Gulf of Cambay, would lead to the conclu- 
sion, that the present growth of Guzerat cotton cannot be mate- 
rially increased. 

Taking the last four years of the tabular statement, at the end 
of this paper, the export of cotton from India may be regarded as 
liaving attained an amount of between 160,000, 000 lbs. and 
170,000,000 lbs. per annum ;t and it would not appear that in 
the present condition of India this supply can be greatly exceeded; 
for though the export of cotton irom India to Great Britain 
fluctuates from year to year (sometimes to the extent of 60 or 70 
per cent.),J yet it will be seen, on reference to the tabular state- 
ment, that the increased or diminished amount is invariably 
attended by a corresponding diminution or increase in the supplies 

* The total export of cotton from <>1,22^,779 lbs. was the growth of 
Iiulia ill lS-1 2-50 was 105, 655,220 lbs. Guzerat. (Report on internal and ex- 
The Boinba,y contributions to this total tcrnal Conuiicrce.) 
amounted to 1.50, 7 54,91;;! lbs., of which 

t EXPORTS TO ALL COUXTRIES. 

lbs. 

1846- 47 169.080, 8:n 

1847- 4S 160, .817,295 

l«4S-49 16S,r);.U,466 

1849-50 165,605,220 

The Exports of 1849-50 .are made up as follows: — 


i I 

To Eiislaiid. 1 To iill other Tlaces. | Total. | 



lb.s. 

lbs. 

i lbs. 

From Bengal ... 

27,300 

1,817,971 

1,84.5,277 

„ Madras . . . 

502,6,023 

8,038,957 

! 13,064,980 

„ Bombay... 

105,637,028 

4.5,1 17,930 

, 1.50,704,963 


110,690,307 

54,974,863 

1 165,660,220 


t EXTORTS OF COTTON. 



To Great Britain. 

China and otlier Ports. 

Total. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1848-49 

67, 203, .519 

101,427.947 

04,974,863 

168,031,466 

1849-00 

110,690,357 

165,665,220 
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to otlun' countrioSj and that tlio aggregate annual export from 
India remains Avltiiout variation. It may, therefore, he fairly in- 
ferred, that the quantity of cotton which under current prices 
India can export at a profit, docs not greatly exceed 170,000,000 lbs. 
per annum. 

The average yield of clean cotton in India being not more than 
100 lbs. per acre, and cotton being cultivated on the same ground 
once only in tlircc years, it follows, Unit to produce the quantity 
now exported annually, an area equal to upwards of five millions 
of acres, or nearly eight tliousand square miles, must be appro- 
priated to tlic purpose. 

liut if by means of railroads the great cotton^ field of Berar, 
situate witliin the dominions of the Nizam or ruler of Hyde- 
rabad, were ]daced ueiirly on an equality in point of facility of 
transport with the maritime cotton districts, then a breadth of 
land sullicicnt for the growth of a quantity equal to the lull de- 
mand of Great Ihitain might at once be made available. It is, 
lioAvever, only by means ul* a railroad that tlie territory of Berar 
can be placed in a |.)osition to become a cotton-exponing 
country .f 


EviileiK'e iK'fore Coimnons Com- 
mittee on growth of Cotton in India, 
Qiiostione 1822—1850. 

t That cotton cannot bo conveyed at 
ft profit from Ucrar, excojit by railway, 
may be proved hy the analogous case 
of salt. 

Salt, havinp: paid duty at 2^ rupees 
per maund, is sold at Benares (400 
miles from Calcutta), according to the 
Government GnzeftCy at 12 lbs. the 
rupee, or 2d. per lb. 

At Calcutta, the price of salt is Id. 
peiTb., Avliich is thus made up: 

Duty at 2 *. rupees xx?r 

maund of 82 lbs. . ojd. 

Cost of manufacture . 0^1- 

Id. ])erlb. 

The cost of conyeyance of salt for 
400 milt's, a.nd olher necessary cliarges, 
therefore enlianct* the price Ul. per lb., 
exclusive of the gain made by adul- 
teration, which, it is said, takes place 

a The wast ngt^ on cotton in transit 
appears to be otinal to that on salt. In 
the revenue letter from Madras, dated 


extensively. The cost of convt'ving 
cotton could not be lcss,r/ but by rail- 
way it might be carried for 2^ol. per 
ton per mile. Cotton migbl, therefore, 
be conveyed irom Oomrawuttee, and 
other Cotton marts in Berar, to Bom- 
bay (400 miles), for id. per lb.; and 
thus brought to market at a price 
from 1.5 to 20 per cent, cheaper than at 
preseiil, it would ho enabled to com- 
pete with cotton from America: 

1 Ton~^2240 lbs, 400 miles, 
at 2:Jd. per mile — 

1 lOod. or . . . Oi per lb. 

Price ot‘ cotton, Berar . 1 J 

Conveyance to Bombay per 
rail . . . . OJ 

Fri'igbt to England at a/. 

IHT tun of 1875 mea- 
surement . • , Oi 


191b September, 1848, the rate of loss 
on cotton in transit to the place of 
export is stated at from 2 to 8^ per cent. 
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(D) 

THE REVENUE-SURVEY SYSTEM. 

[From the Calcutta Jlexucio, — Condensed f/oyn the “ Afamialof Surveying^* by Captains 
It. Smith and ThuUlier^ of iht Artillery J] 

First of all the settlement-officer, or revenue -collector, is charged 
with the duty of marking out the ])oundarics of the Parganahs on 
the ground, and furnishing to the surveyor a rough sketch called 
a Tiiak-bust.^ or demarcation map. With this sketch in his hand 
a man goes round the boundary of the Parganali, fixing stations 
at its various points, and clearing the ground for the measurement 
of lines and the observation of angles from station to station. 
Another man, or set of men, arc set to perambulate the boun- 
daries of each village within the Parganah. All this is prelimi- 
nary to the survey, properly so called. The revenue-collector 
ought to be a year in advance of the surveyors, and the line- 
cutters” must at least keep well ahead of them, so that no delay 
may occur. The surveyor’s duty is then to run a line from sta- 
tion to station, and to ascertain the length and direction of every 
part of it. As tliis line cannot follow the windings of the boun- 
dary exactly, it is carried as near to the boundary as possible 
within or without ; and oilsets arc measured to the boundary 
itself. Every measurement, whether of length or direction, is 
entered in a field book. When the surveyor has gone quite 
round the Parganah, and returned to the point whence he set out, 
it is evident that on transferring all his lines to paper, in propor- 
tionate lengths and in the right directions, the plan ought exactly 
to close,” or the last line ought to end where the first began. 
This it will never do exactly, but it must do so within certain 
limits of error, and if these limits be exceeded, every elfort must 
be made to discover where the error has occurred; and, if these 
efforts fail, the work must be done over again. If the amount of 
error be within the limits, it must be apportioned amongst the 
several lines and angles. 

While the Parganah-boundary-surveyor has been going on with 
this process, several parties of village-boundary-surveyors have 
been performing precisely the same process with respect to the 
several villages within the circuit. It is evident that the work of 
each one of these surveyors also must “ close” wdth itself; and not 
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only SO, but the aggregate of tbe villages must just fill up the 
Parganah. 

If the fields belonging to a village be tolerably large, and with 
moderately straight and well-defined boundaries, it seems to be the 
duty of the village surveyor to measure and define them, and to 
fill up all the topographical information necessary to give a com- 
plete view of the face of the country, its trees, its buildings, and 
Its crops. This is done both by entry in tlic field book, and by 
the construction of what are called “ elmdder maps,’^ which pre- 
sent a general idea of the character of the country. But if tlie 
fields be very small, and their boundaries very irregular, the survey 
of them is handed over to a native official, who conducts it in a 
much ruder way than that adopted in the main survey. This is 
called the measurement; and, as it is always cliechcd by 
tlic general survey, since the whole ground measured must always 
fill its boundary, it is sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes. 

Such is the whole of the Avork performed in the field. Sufficient 
data are obtained for the construction of accurate maps of the dis- 
trict surveyed; and the preparation of these maps is the duty of a 
portion of the cstahlishmcnt during the period when field ope- 
rations are suspended by the weather. The survey department is 
required to furnish in duplicate a village map, on the scale of one 
mile to an inch, and a Parganah map, on the scale of four miles to 
an inch, for every village and Parganah surveyed. These are 
constructed from the chudder maps and field-books of the sur- 
veyors and lihnsrnh measurers. Tlicsc Parganah maps are again 
built up into Zillah maps on the scale of sixteen miles to an inch. 
It is also required of the department to construct for (Tovernment 
all the maps that they may require for any purpose, civil or military, 
such as the records stored up in the Surveyor-General’s Office 
enable them to construct. 

All this seems very short and simple in the description; but it 
is necessarily a tedious, and in many cases, a difficult process. The 
village boundaries are so Irregular, and tlic limits of error allowed 
arc so small, that the surveyor requires to have all his eyes about 
liim. As moreover a great part of the details of the Avork is done 
by natives who do not understand English, it may be conceived 
that the process of constructing a map from their field-books is not 
a very attractive amusement. “ Witli such an extent of native 
agency (say Captains Smith and Thuillicr) as is employed on all 
the surveys in India, it is a great object to plot all Avork in the 
field. It saves an immensity of labor, and the chances of accu- 
racy arc greatly increased. By the aid of the drawing board much 
can be sketched in, and the first impression of a locality is not 
lost, but at once represented on the plan. Field-books kept by 
natives ignorant of English may better be imagined than described. 
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It is always difficult for any surveyor to understand fully a field- 
book kept by another person; but where novices on 10 or 15 
rupees per mensem attempt to keep such records, and hurry on at 
the railroad pace of a revenue-survey in the j)resent age, we do 
not envy the person who has to protract from them. The native 
survej^or^ who brings in liis board avcII filled, displays at once what 
amount of work he has done ; and a superintending ofliccr is able 
to see at a glance what confidence is to be placed on the 
topography so defined.” 

We have omitted to mention that another thing is necessary 
in order to make any of these maps complete, that is, the deter- 
mination of the meridian line. For all tliat we have said hitherto, 
a map might lie in any direction ; but wdienevcr the direction of 
any one line upon it is fixed, then the direction of the whole of 
the lines, and the proper bearings of every point, are ascertained. 
It is therefore necessary to ascertain the direction of the meridian 
line at some place Avithiii the district surveyed, or rather at several 
places, in order that one ascertainment may be a check upon the 
others. This is done in each Parganah survey by astronomical 
observations. For the village surveys, it is sufficient to ascertain 
it by the compass, allowing for variation. 

We should also have stated that it is the duty of the survey 
department to calculate the area of each field, village, and Par- 
ganah in tlic North-West Provinces, tlicse computations arc the 
basis of tlic revenue-settlement. In the Lower Provinces, where 
the permanent settlement obtains, this is not necessary ; but the 
survey is not the less useful in these provinces, as in its absence 
much of the land is apt to bo lost sight of altogether, small estates 
being swallowed up by large ones. Then when tlic Jumma or 
revenue on these estates is not paid, and the estates are put up for 
sale, it is found impossible to put the purchaser in possession. 

To give an idea of the extent to which the revenue-survey in 
this presidency has proceeded, we cannot do better than present 
the following extract, which exhibits clearly botli wliat lias been 
done, and what remains to be accomplished : 

“ From the year 1822, when the revenue surveys first com- 
menced, up to the year 1830, the rate of progress at which the 
operations proceeded was extremely limited. Only 3020 square 
miles, a little more than half a square degree, had then been per- 
formed in seven years, with ten officers employed in the department 
— the annual rate of progress of each surveyor ranging from fifty 
square miles to 338 as a maximum: and at this rate it was esti- 
mated that, the area of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
being 310,000 square miles or 7? square degrees, would require 
481 years to accomplish. The officers employed in those days, 
however, had little or no assistance ; and the duties performed 
then by the revenue-surveyor himself, are now entrusted to com- 
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petcnt asssistants and sub-assistants, with large native estaOLlSlh 
ments under tlicm, whilst the surveyor acts as a superintendent 
over the whole as described in a former chapter ; the result of 
which has been, that during the last twenty years, or since 1830, 
the whole of the North-Western Province Districts, all Bchar and 
Orissa, and a considerable portion of Bengal Proper, have been 
completed. No less than 46 districts of unsettled estates, amount- 
ing to 101,519 square miles, and 13 districts of Bengal and Bchar, 
perpetually settled estates, yielding an area of 53,295 square 
miles, have thus been surveyed in detail and mapped, leaving 
twenty districts of Bengal, comprising 57,990 square miles, to be 
taken up, five of which are now in hand. 

“In addition to this, the newly acquired territory of the Punjab 
and Cis and Trans Sutledge have come under the revenue opera- 
tions, and afford a fine field of employment for the department. 

“The total area of the British possessions in India, including 
Scindc, Punjab, Jullimdhur Dooab and Tenasserim, has been 
carefully estimated at 800,758 square miles, and tlie Native States 
at 508,422 square miles, making a grand total of 1,309,200 square 
miles as the ai'ea of British India. This vast superficial extent of 
territory is confined within a length of 11,260 miles of external 
boundary. The inland Ironticr from Tenasserim round by the 
Himalayan range of mountains to Cape Monze in Scinde is 4680 
miles, whilst the coast line from Singapore round the Bay of 
Bengal, up the Malabar Coast to Kurrachee, is 6580 miles Of 
the Native States about 200,000 square miles arc already sur- 
veyed, leaving about 308,442, almost all v/ikl hilly jungle, and of 
little value, to be taken up.” 

To this wo shall only add that about fifteen and a half lakhs of 
rupees have been already expended, and that the work still to be 
done may be expected to cost about eleven and a half lakhs — a 
very moderate sum, certainly, for the survey of such an immense 
empire, and better expended than many of the sums that go into 
the disbursement side in the financial accounts ol‘ many govern- 
ments. 
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(E) 

MEMORANDUM OF THE BAREE DOAB CANAL. 

Independently of survey, 2157 miles of IcvelHnp^, with 
traverse work, were executed for tlieBarce Doab Canal project up 
to August, 1850. The trial levelling was commenced on the 8th 
]\Iarch, 1850, and its project sent in complete on the 14th Decem- 
ber of the same year. Said project consists of upwards of 200 pages 
of closely -written foolscap, one-half being devoted to the report 
(which is illustrated with sketches), and the other to calculations 
and estimates, with 33 sheets (double elephant) of maps and plans. 
A copy of all being, of course, retained in the Canal-oillcc, and 
and another (third) of the greater portion forwarded to the civil 
engineer for his own use. The proposed canal takes out of a 
branch of the river Ravee at Madhopoor, about 7 miles N.N.W. 
from Pulhamkot. It is to be 466 miles long. The main line 
being 247 miles, the Kussoor branch 84, the Sobraon branch 61, 
and the Lahore branch 74. There arc besides, 22 miles of escape, 
making in all 488 miles of channel to be excavated. The capacity 
of canal channel, from its head to the head of irrigation (at mile 
30), is calculated for 3000 cubic feet of water per second — a 
little above the minimum discharge of the river Ravee — that of the 
main line at the head of tlie Kussoor branch for 2000; of the same 
at the head of Lahore brancli, 1200; of the Kussoor branch at its 
head (mile 30 of main line), 1100; of the same at the head of 
Sobraon branch, 500; of the Sobraon branch at its head (mile 7 
of Kussoor branch), 500; and of the Lahore branch at its head 
(mile 55 of main line), 600 cubic feet per second. These four 
lines of canal irrigate almost the entire of the “Bangur” of the 
Doab, which, above Kussoor, is divided into four minor Doabs, 
as it were, by three drainage lines — the Pussce and Kussoor 
Nullas flowing to the Sutlej, and the Cadyara Nulla towards the 
Ravee. A line of canal takes possession of each minor Doab. 
Tlie main line tails into the Ravee at Turrindka-kow, a small 
village about 58 miles above Mooltan, to which place, however, it 
will hereafter be extended, if possible. The Kussoor branch tails 
into the Kussoor Nulla a little above Kussoor. The Sobraon 
branch tails into the Putter Nulla below Putter, and near Sobraon ; 
and the Lahore branch into the Ravee river at Manga, a large 
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town about 26 miles below Lahore. The slope of the canal bed 
for the first ten miles of its course has been set down at 6 feet per 
mile, being through boulders the whole way; and even this slope 
will probably be exceeded in actual execution. After the 10th 
mile, the slope of main line, as the 100th mile, is 2 feet per 
mile; tlience it is 1.4 foot, the minimum slope anywhere given. 
The Kussoor and Sobraon branches have a slope of 2 feet per 
mile throughout. The Lahore branch has the same slope to mile 
45, whence it is reduced to 1.5 foot. It is proposed that a still- 
water canal of navigation shall connect tlie Sutlej at Ilurrcekee, 
the junction of the river Sutlej and Bcas with tlie Kavee at Lahore, 
crossing and being connected with each of the four lines of irriga- 
tion canal, which is navigable throughout. A depot to be established 
at Ilurreekee. It was hoped that a further supply of water (the 
llavee being the smallest of the five rivers) might be obtained 
from the Beas. On taking the requisite levels and surveys, tlie pos- 
sibility of doing so was placed beyond a doubt ; but the expense wiiB 
found to be so great, tliat the design has been abandoned, at least 
for the present. The lieavy works and difficulties on the canal 
arc — 1st. The head works, consisting of a masonry drain of 500 
feet long across tlie branch of the Kavee from which the canal is 
taken, with a regulation attached. The slope of the bed of branch 
is 27:^ feet per mile, and floods arise 4 feet above the cold weather 
level. 2nd. The deep digging through the bigli bank of the 
llavcc, the maximum depth being 60 feet, and the soil full of 
boulders. The digging works out in two miles. 3rd. The pas- 
sage of the Jennah torrent by a masonry dam of 300 feet, with 
regulating bridge attached. This torrent has a slope of 22^- feet 
per mile, and rises six feet in floods. 4th. Tlie passage of the 
Kavee branch of the Chakky torrent by a masonry drain 1200 feet 
long, with regulating bridge attached. Tlic torrent rises 4i feet 
in floods, and has a slope of 16 feet per mile. The Chakky is a 
most extraordinary torrent, and very ticklish to deal with. A 
little above the point of crossing at Goolpoor, it separates into two 
branches, one flowing to the Kavee, and the otlier to the Bcas. 
Extensive works are now being constructed, by wdiich it is hoped 
the main body of the torrent may, during the coming rains, be 
diverted to the Beas branch, leaving the Kavee branch compara- 
tively dry. These works comprise about a mile of boulder binds 
and spurs, strengthened by brush and crib work, with nearly an 
equal length of excavated channel, and of cuts through bars, <&c., 
&c. If they succeed even partially, the immense masonry drain 
estimated for will be saved, as an escape merely will then prove 
suflicient. 5tli. The rapids and falls required for the purpose of 
overcoming the excessive slope of the country. On the main line 
82 feet have to be overcome by artificial rapids of boulder work, 
and an equal number by masonry falls ; on the Sobraon branch 
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the same, and on the Lahore branch 19 feet in the same manner, 
making a total of 239 feet to be overcome by artificial means. 
The extent of water-power, however, thus placed at the disposal 
of the inhabitants of difterent parts of the country may be 
imagined. It will soon pay off the cost of the works required, par- 
ticularly as the Punjabees seem to take to machinery much more 
kindly than the inhabitants of the North-Western Provinces. 6th. 
The carrying such a large body of water (120 feet wide and 
deep) for about 3 miles along the top of a narrow ridge, which is 
tortuous, that curves of only a mile radius have to be given to the 
line, and down the sides of which numerous drainages run, re- 
quiring constant attention to prevent them cutting back into the 
canal. 7th. The passage of tlic same body of water across an 
extraordinary hollow about a mile wide and Id feet deep: heavy 
embankment is required here. The probable cost of the canal is 
estimated as follows : 


MAIN LINE. 

Boulder and Shingle Bunds, Works for protection 


of line experiments, <icc., &c. 81,760 

Excavation of Channel 1,63%2BD 

Ditto ofEscai)es 18r>,869 

Masonry Works 997,682 

Contingencies 14.5,029 


KUSSOOR BRANCH. 

Excavation of Channel 275,704 

Masonry Works 1 58,888 

Contingencies 21,704 


SOBRAON BRANCH. 

Excavation of Channel 198,267 

Masonry Works 129,205 

Contingencies 16,374 


LAHORE BRANCH. 

Excavation of Channel 296,424 

Masonry Works 129,930 

Contingencies 21,318 


3,045,623 


455,796 


343,846 


447,672 


Total Cost of Works, Co.’s Rs 4,292,937 

Add Establishment for five years 744,000 


Grand Total Cost of Baree Doab Canal 5,036,937 


The probable returns are thus estimated. 

It has been ascertained (from the canals already in existence) 
that a constant supply of a cubic foot of water per second, is suffi- 
cient to irrigate throughout the year 218 acres. 
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The average annual water sent also is a rupee an acre. 
Hence:— 


In water sent we have 3000 X Co.’s Us 654,000 

Set down Mill sent at 50,000 

Transit duties, vS:c., at 20,000 

And Canal produce, Sundries, &c., at 11,000 


This gives a Total of 735,000 

And suppose the amount annually in repairs, Establish- 
ments, ^c.j to be 200,000 


And wo shall have a direct annual return of 535,000 


Giving on the original outlay of 50 lakhs a return of 10.7 per 
cent, per annum. 

Now for tlic indirect return, solely due to the canal, by the 
increase of the land revenue: — 

In the Meerut district (the least irrigated in North-Western Pro- 
vinces) the increase of revenue, due to the Eastern Jumna canal, 
averages 8 annas per acre. And in the irrigated portion of that 
district, one-tliird of the village are actually watered. Hence: — 


We have 654,000 x 3 =: 1,962,000 acres, at 8 annas ... 981,000 

D.D. for increased expenses in tlio Civil Departments ... 42,425 

And for Canal ground-rent at the very highest rate, 
though oue-third of it will occupy is now dense jungle 

— 12,510 acres, at 188 rupees tier 100 acres 23,575 

66,000 

And we shall have an Annual Uotiiru of 915,000 


Giving on the original outlay a return of 18.3 per cent, per 
annum. Hence the total return from the Barce Doab canal will be 
29 per cent, per annum. 

The returns will probably be much more as the inirrigative 
portion of the Meerut district pays on an average 138 rupees per 
100 acres, while half the land through which the Baree Doab canal 
will run, pays at present little or nothing. Tlie Western Jumna 
canal returns 36 per cent, per annum on the original outlay, and 
the Eastern Jumna canal 24 per cent, per annum. In conclusion, 
I may add that there are practical difficulties in the way of this 
work, wliich do not exist in the construction of the Ganges canal, 
or indeed of any work in the North-Western Provinces. 1st. Sal 
timbers (or any hard wood, in sufficient quantity), is not to be had, 
the only timber available being Dryar Koll, and Chul, all soft 
woods, and these at very high prices. 2nd. The carpenters of the 
Punjab are very indifferent workmen, yet they, as well as all other 
laborers, Coolies not excepted, demand one-third more wages than 
better workmen receive in the North-Western Provinces. There 
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arc no jungles at the head of the Doab (where all the heaviest 
works are situated) as there arc at the foot of the Sewalik hills 
near Hurdwar. The villagers also, and civil autliorities do not seem 
inclined to give Koorah (the dry rubbish of dungheaps, sweepings 
of the village, &c.) gratis, as they do on the Ganges canal. 
Hence, fuel for burning bricks and lime is most expensive. 4th. 
The limestone procurable at the head of* the Doab, is not of good 
quality, nothing like the stone of the Dhoon. 5th. Tlicrc is not 
a single hackery in the upper part of the Doab, and if there was 
there is but one, the main road on which it could travel. The 
cross country roads are about 4 feet wdde, and between high 
fences, and are impracticable for any carriage but camels, bullocks, 
and donkeys. 6th The people seem most unwilling to take 
contracts for the supply ol‘ materials of any description, and are 
utterly devoid of the spirit of speculation or competition. All 
steadily combined to raise the price of articles, some of which 
were a short time ago tolerably cheap. 7th. There is no building 
stone sufiicicntly hard and durable for waterworks, within a 
moderate distance of the line. 8th. The Kunkur does not appear 
to be of good quality for lime, until about half-way between 
Bettala and Umritscr. 9th. For the last 147 miles of the main 
line, there are so few villages, that it will be difficult to procure 
workmen in suflicient numbers, and for the same j’eason wells 
must be dug all along the line before any building can be erected, 
channel excavated, or bricks made. The water is 60 feet below 
the surface of the country. These are all serious impediments to 
cheap and expeditious work, and must liave considerable effect in 
delaying the opening of tlic canal. 

April, 1851. 


(E) 

PROPOSED SUTLEJ CANAL. 


[^From the Calcutta Eeviewi] 

The practicability of turning the waters of the Sutlej to use for 
purposes of irrigation early attracted the attention of our Ma- 
homedan predecessors, and several traces of ancient canals from 
that river still exist. Such historical records as are available at- 
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tribute most of them to the period of Foroze so fruitful in works 
of irrigation; but it must be confessed, that the allusion to his 
Sutlej canals are so indistinct, and in some cases so irreconcilable 
with the topographical features of the country, that it is almost 
impossible to make anything satisfactory out of them. We need 
not, therefore, do more than allude to these old works; and we 
now proceed to detail what has been done by the British Govern- 
ment. 

To Major W. E. Baker, of the Bengal Engineers, belongs the 
merit of liaving first clearly and satisfactorily established the perfect 
practicability of a canal of irrigation from the Sutlej, and of 
having supplied such data as admit of a fair approximate estimate 
of the probable expense and returns from such a work being 
made. 

Major Baker’s project does not affect to be the best that could 
be framed. The brief period allowed for his survey made it im- 
possible for him to examine the country in that degree of detail, 
which is a necessary preliminary to tlie actual execution of a great 
canal. But he has proved in the clearest manner the following 
most important facts; that an immense tract of British territory, 
now a desert, is admirably suited, both by the nature of its soil, 
and the prolilc of its surface, to take the fullest advantage of any 
means of irrigation that may be placed witliin its reach; that the 
introduction into this tract of a stream of water from the Sutlej is 
pliysically practicable; and that the probable benefit is so great, as 
to warrant Government in undertaking the work, when means arc 
available. 

The tract of country, whose improvement is contemplated by 
the Sutlej canal, consists of part of tl\e district of Hissar, and 
nearly the whole of Bhuttlana, called commonly the “Hard 
Desert.” It is a bleak, wretched, and (without water) most 
sterile land. 'J^hc wells are so deep that artificial irrigation is im- 
possible: the water is so brackish and impure, that none, save 
natives of tlic tract, can drink it with impunity; rains are scanty, 
and precarious vegetation is represented by a few stunted thorn 
buslics, or a temporary crop of grass over the great parched plains. 
Under circumstances so ungenial, tlie population is necessarily 
scanty and lawless, deriving their subsistence cliiefly from herds of 
cattle, and addicted to tlie marauding habits common to pastoral 
tribes. 

The question here is, therefore, not to improve agriculture, but 
to create it; not to provide, as in the Doab, for the casual oc- 
currence of an unfavorable season, hut to supply by the re- 
sources of science a substitute for that deficiency of rain, which 
is the rule, and not the exception; and finally, to enable an ex- 
tensive and capable pi'ovlncc to become, by its increased resources, 
and the progressive improvement of its inhabitants, a source of 

2 7 . 
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strength and revenue to the state, instead of being, as now, a 
burden and weakness. 

These are noble aims, worthy of an enllglitened and Christian 
Government, and we shall now briefly detail the measures by 
which it is proposed to attain them. 

The river Sutlej, after flowing for between 300 and 400 miles 
within the Himalayan range, breaks through the low hills on the 
southern face of these mountains at tlie town of' Koopur. For 
twelve or fourteen miles above this point, the stream Hows through 
a valley, varying from 1 to 4 miles in widtli, bounded by low 
ranges of hills, consisting generally of unconsolidated strata of 
clay and sand, intermixed witli kunkur. The discharge is 
estimated at 5400 cubic feet per second; the fall is about 4 feet 
per mile; andtlie bed is generally suiidy, with occasional layers of 
shingle. 

On judicious and satisfactory grounds, tlic head of the proposed^ 
canal is fixed at a place called Bunga, thirteen miles above 
Roopur. 

At this point traces of an ancient canal, said to have been ex- 
cavjited by Mirza Kundi, the Governor of Sirhind under Mahoin- 
med Shah (probably IV.), were found, and with occasional inter- 
ruptions were observed as far to the southward as Sirliind. 

To restore this old line, connecting it with tlie Sirhind Nala, 
w^hereby the stream would be carried in one main channel to 
Sungrur, a total distance from the head of nearly ninety miles, 
appeared to Major Baker to be the most economical plan of 
delivering tlie water at a point from wliicli it might be favorably 
distributed, by two branch canals, to northern llissar, and the 
Bhutti states.* The Hissar l)raiich would be forty miles, the 
Bhuttiana branch 100 miles in length. 

The chief, indeed the only, difficulties occur in the first forty 
miles from the licad. TIicsc are three in number. Tlic first is 
the want of permanence in the bed of the Sutlej, giving cause to 
anticipate some difficulty in maintaining tlie canal supply. This 
it is proposed to remedy by building a masonry dam across the 
bed of the stream, whereby considerable security against alteration 
would be obtained. The second, is the deficiency of fall in the 
country from Bunga to Sirhind. This fall is only 40 feet in 
forty-one miles ; and, as the depth of digging at the canal head is 

* That the plan proposed by Major be true economy to avoid them. The 
Baker would be the cheapest available levels are almost universally low, and 
may be true, but that it w^ould be the the channels tortuous, both objections 
best is, we think, open to question, of serious importance in canals of irri- 
Nothing is more certain than that the gation ; and wo therefore trust the 
occupation of old lines, and the employ- JSutlej canal, if ever undertaken, will 
ment of existing river beds, have proved be constructed independently of former 
fruitful sources of evil on canals now in lines, or nalas, even although this 
operation, and we believe that it would should entail some additional expense. 
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6 feet, tlic effective fall available for tbe canal channel is only 34 
feet in forty-one miles, or 9.9 inches, say 10 inches, per mile. 
This is a small slope certainly for an Indian canal ; but it might 
be increased to 12 indies, by adopting planks, or gates, to the 
piers of the masonry dam, so as to obtain during the season of 
irrigation 5 or 6 feet of additional head water. With even the 
lower regimen of slope, however, we believe the canal would be 
found ellicient; and wo hold the dilliculty to be of no great im- 
portance. Tlie tliird, is the very deep excavation, ranging in the 
first fifteen miles south of the Sissuwala Nala from 32 to 20 feet. 
It is considered probable that fartlicr examination might lead to a 
better line being found, south of Roopur — a very likely result; 
but, even if uiiattained, the deep digging is not without its ad- 
vantages, inasmudi Hri it admits of the hill drainage being all 
passed over the canal instead of through it, as is the case on the 
J urnna canals, where it is the source of so much evil and expense. 
On the whole, therefore, the dillicultics of the ])roject are not of 
serious consecpience at their worst; and wc doubt not but that the 
resources of the officers who may be employed on the works will 
prove adecpiate to vanquish them all. 

The estimated expense of the Sutlej canal, with works on such 
a scale as to make it competent to a discharge of 2500 cubic feet 
per second, is 25,00,000 rupees, or 250,000/. This estimate is a 
liberal and sufficient one, and would probably be found to exceed 
considerably the actual cost. 

Tile probable returns, so far as the Government is concerned, 
will consist of water rent, and such increase of land rent as irri- 
gated tracts under similar circumstances have been Ibund to yield. 
As regards the first item, it is calculated that 2000 cubic feet of 
water will reach the irrigating districts ; and, assuming the low 
average rate of the Western Jumna canals as the standard, this 
discharge is competent to the irrigation of 312,000 acres. The 
average water rent, west of the Jumna, is exactly one rupee per 
acre ; consequently the return to Government from this source 
would amount to 3,12,000 rupees per annum. 

To form an approximate estimate of the increase of land- 
revenue which Government may anticipate, wc avail ourselves of 
the statistical table of the Western Jumna canals formerly given ; 
and we assume tliat the influence of these canals on the district of 
llissar may be taken as a guide in forming an opinion as to the 
influence of the Sutlej canal on the same district, and the adjoin- 
ing one of Bhuttiana. 

From the tabic we accordingly find that, while tlie rate of 
land-revenue per square mile of unirrigated localities in the dis- 
trict of Hissar is 156 rupees, that for irrigated tracts is 485 rupees, 
giving a difference in favor of the latter of 329 rupees per square 
mile. Again, we find that the area on which the increased land 
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rent is calculated, bears to the area actually watered the propor- 
tion of 2 to 1 ; hence, as the Sutlej canal actually waters 312,000 
acres, the increased land-revenue must be calculated on twice this 
area, or 624,000 acres, being 737 square miles. The increase of 
land-revenue may therefore at once be shown as below : 737 
square miles of irrigated land at 329 rupees per square mile = 
2,42,473 rupees. 

The total direct pecuniary return. to Government from both 
the preceding sources would accordingly be 5,54,473 rupees })er 
annum^ on an invested caj3ital of 25,00,000 rupees, or nearly 
22 per cent. 

We must not, however, restrict our views to the benefits Govern- 
ment will derive from the project. W e must consider also the 
gain to the community, by bringing so large a surface of country, 
now a do'sert, under cultivation to the same extent as we find it 
on the Western Jumna canals. The benefit to the community 
will be represented by the gross value of the agricultural produce, 
wliich the Sutkj canal will admit of being obtained from land 
which now yields none. Taking the results on the Western 
Jumna canals again as our guides, wc estimate the value of the 
produce alluded to as below : 

KIIUKIF CHOPS. 

13.000 Acres of Sugar Cane, at Rs. 80 

.52,000 „ of Cotton at „ 48 

52.000 „ of Uico, Jowar, &c., at „ 38-4 

RUBI CROPS. 

195,000 „ of Wheat, Barley, Ac., at Rs. 48 93,60,000 

Total Gross value of Crops on Sutky Canal 1,48,85,000 


Rupees. 
= 10,40,000 
= 24,96,000 
19,89,000 


Time will, of course, be required to create this projicrty of llie 
value of nearly one and a half millions sterling per annum; but it 
is only necessary to compare the state of tlie Hissar district, before 
the Western Jumna canals were restored, with its condition in its 
irrigating villages for the last ten years, to be satisfied that, with 
the supply of water, the first necessity of agriculture in North- 
Western India, there will come a population able and willing 
to use it. 

The benefits of the proposed canal now mentioned are such as 
admit of being approximately estimated in money; but there are 
otliers which are measurable by no such standard. Among these 
are the moral benefits to be derived from introducing agricultural 
habits among a lawless and semi-barbarous people, converting 
them from wandering shepherds into settled, contented, and pros- 
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perous cultivators; and the physical benefits to be anticipated from 
restoring fertility to a large tract of country, the increased moisture 
of whicli may probably so re-act, as to secure more constant and 
more abundant supplies of rain over the adjoining districts, and 
thus improve the condition of those who cannot directly benefit 
b^ the canal. The numerous traces of former rivers unconnected 
with any mountain ranges and the ruins of towns along their 
banks, show that these desert regions once enjoyed a far more 
generous supply oi rain than they now do. We may hope again 
to re-establish this happier state of things, and thus to check that 
deluge of sand, wliich threatens to submerge so large a portion of 
their surfiicc. o r 

Ihe secretary to Government (North-Western Provinces), in 
the correspondence before us, justly characterises the Sutlej canal 
as ‘‘ a splendid undertaking.” When the time arrives at which 
Cxovcrnment can carry the project into effect, we trust it will be 
made even more splendid,” by such an extension of its dimen- 
sions, as will admit of its bidnging into use the entire supply of the 
Sutlej at Roopur. Tlie sole objection to this is, that for three or 
four months of the year, the navigation between Ferozepur and 
Ludiana would be impeded; but the extent of this navigation 
must be trifling indeed, in comparison Avith the advantage to the 
state and the community from doubling the effective discharge 
of the canal. Major Baker’s estimate for the original project is 
so liberal, that we believe the proposed extension would be effected 
for about one half more than the sum ho mentions, while all 
returns would be doubled. We are, therefore, disposed to liope, 
that as the Grand Ganges canal will render memorable in these 
provinces the civil administration of Lord Auckland, so the 
Grand Sutlej canal may illustrate that of Lord Dalhousic. 


(G) 


THE JUBBULPORE SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY. 

[From Colonel SkemarCs Report^ July 23, 1840.] 

The factory is inclosed in a space of 350 feet by 224 feet, form- 
ing a parallelogram, with a high Kutchea brick wall all round, 
with a gateway at each end. There arc two centre work slopes 
each 136 feet long, by 68 feet broad, and all round inside the 
walls are sheds, 12 feet deep, supported on brick pillars. The 
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sheds arc occupied by blacksmiths, dyers, spinners, tape-makers, 
chintz-printers, and carpenters, while the large buildings accom- 
modate the carpet, cloth, and tent-makers ; the outer walls ol* 
the workshop are all of picked bricks. The roofs are all tiled. 
The cost of these buildings, over and above the labor of the 
prisoners, was 4000 rupees, which has been defrayed out of the 
funds. 

In this factory 324 Thug and Dakoit approvers and 1 50 pri- 
soners, of both classes, work daily from six A.M. to five P.M., 
having one liour allowed at noon for rest and food. The ap- 
provers are all paid by piece-work to encourage them, and the 
best of them receive from the factory about two rupees a month 
over and above their diet, at the rate of about one rupee four 
annas, which they get from Government. There are about 100 
boys, the sons of Thugs, at w'ork in the factory, earning from one 
rupee eiglit annas to two rupees eight annas a montii by piece- 
work. The wages of the paid agency employed in tlie i'actory to 
teach trades, blacksmiths, carpenters, tent-makers, carpet and paper- 
makers, etc., at first amounted to 180 rupees a month. It has 
been gradually reduced to one-half, and will soon be dispensed 
with altogether, as the approvers are becoming masters of the 
trades wliich they were cmj)loyed to teach. None of tlicm knew 
any trade but that of robbery and murder when the factory was 
first established in 1837. 

The ranges oi’ buildings for the accommodation of the ap- 
provers’ families form a village near the factory, surrounded by a 
high mud wall. Each aj)prover lias a separate house in these 
ranges for his family; and those wlioliave doneg^ood service, and 
have proved themselves deserving of confidence and indulgence 
by a long course of steady conduct, arc permitted to reside in 
this village wdtli their fiimilics, subject to surveillance, being 
regularly called over ^vlien the gates arc closcil of an evening, 
and again wlicn opened in tlic morning. Those who liavc no 
family ties at »Tubbulpore, or whose conduct gives them no par- 
ticular claim to confidence or indulgence, are conlincd at night 
in the lock-ups. None of’ the ajiprovers arc ironc‘xl, excepting as 
a punishment for misconduct or breach of discipline, and this, 
with temporary exclusion from the village and fine, are the only 
punishments had recourse to, and for these the necessity is now 
very rare. 

[To this I may add the following passage from a Police Report, 
by an able member of the Civil Service, Mr. Macleod.] 

I would avail myself, however, of this opportunity of bringing 
to notice the remarkable success which has attended the “ School 
of Industry” established at Jubbulpore by Major Sleeman, Ge- 
neral Superintendent for the suppression of Thuggee and Da- 
koitee, and superintended by liis assistant, Captain Brown. As it 
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is impossible lor one connected with the suppression of crime and 
tbe employment of condemned persons to regard an institution of 
this kind otherwise than with feelings of great interest, an increas- 
ing class ol persons, who, as “ king’s evidence,” considered them- 
selves pardoned, and at lirst evinced a strong disinclination to 
work, have had their scruples entirely overcome by mild and 
judicious treatment. All now work with the greatest cheerful- 
ness, and even rivalry ; inanulactures of great variety and of ex- 
cellent quality are produced in abundance, and I believe with 
very lair profit. Even novel productions have been turned out 
by the ingenuity of Captain lirown, aided by the gentry of the 
station, who almost all evince a lively interest in the establish- 
ment, and by the great diligence and good sense of Mr. Williams, 
the superintendent. The whole exhibits a scene of’ industrious 
activity which is highly refreshing, and cannot but exercise a 
most beneficial influence upon its inmates. So great a contrast 
does it allbrd to the wrangling idleness of a convict gang working 
on the roads, that I have been forcibly impressed wdth the de- 
sirableness of entrusting the gre.atcr part, at all events, of* the 
prisoners of* this and perhaps of* all the districts to the same ina- 
nagemeut. 

From the profitable character of the institution, it has been 
found practicable, wdthoiit loss, to furnisli employment to the 
cliildrcn of tlie inmates, and a school has recently been opened 
w'ithin it by Captain Browm for their instruction, during a part of 
the day, in reading and writing, ddiis is, pcrluips, the most ad- 
mirable and impcn’lant feature in the Avholc institution; for it is 
well knowm that in this as in every other country, the mass of 
crime is by no means the result of chance, or the spontaneous 
influence of the passions, but is brought about by systematic, and 
for the most part hereditaiy, education. Ileiicc, it is manifest 
that if the children of old offenders can be withdrawn from the 
practice and the necessity for such a course, the labors of the 
police will be immensely contracted. It may, no doubt, be argued 
that tliis advantage cannot be generally calculated on, as it is only 
the peculiarity of the system followed for the suppression of 
Thuggee wdiich has brought their families within our control. 
But if tlie question be examined to the bottom, I believe it will 
be found that the same control may wdth every facility, and the 
greatest advantage, be extended to every class of persons matured 
in crime. The same question, under another Ibrm, has been re- 
cently canvassed in England. Here it has been practically carried 
into effect with a particular section, in a manner unlooked for and 
without pretension. 

Further, the institution promises to be productive of benefit in 
another important point of view. In America, where the system 
ol* producing manufactures in the jail has been extensively carried 
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into effect, it is complained that injury results to the honest 
tradesman. But here, in consequence of the arts being in their 
infancy, an establishment of this kind, conducted, as it certainly 
is by Captain Brown in an eminent degree, with combined skill 
and prudent moderation, is calculated, by the introduction of 
improved methods and new manufactures, to give them an im- 
mense stimulus. Already has this been the case in a very per- 
ceptible degree; and I have not the least doubt that if carried on 
with its present spirit, and not deprived of the services of Captain 
Brown, it will beget results in this respect which will extend their 
influence far beyond the confines of the commissionorship. It 
promises literally to become a “ school of arts and manufactures,” 
not only to its inmates, but the country around it. 


THE END. 


C. WHmKO, BBAOrORT B008B, STBASD. 






